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'And  as  the  hunter  lode  on 
through  the  wood,  following  the 
course  of  the  stream,  he  saw  rising 
out  of  the  water  the  rock  where 
the  Princess  Use  is  imprisoned. 
The  Princess  sat  there  on  the 
rode,  and  sang.  She  asked  him 
if  lie  would  set  her  free.  He  said 
ho  was  willing,  if  he  could.  She 
told  him  to  come  back  the  next 
day  to  the  spot,  when  she  would 
show  herself  to  him  again — ^first 
as  he  saw  her  now,  but  afterwards 
in  the  shape  of  a  serpent.  If  he 
could  haye  courage  to  kiss  her 
whilst  in  this  form,  no  harm  would 
befiedl  him,  and  she  would  be 
released  from  the  spell  that  bound 
her.  He  gaye  her  his  word,  and 
went  on.  When  he  came  the 
next  day  the  Princess  sat  there 
again  on  the  rock,  and  sang,  and 
he  was  bewitched  by  her  beauty; 
but  when  she  rose  before  him 
transformed  into  a  serpent,  he 
was  seized  with  terror  and  hurried 
.away  from  the  spot,  nor  eyer 
dared  return  there  to  set  her  free.' 
Here  Cressida  let  the  book 
slip  from  her  fingers,  and  the 
sequel  to  the  story  her  fancy 
wrote  for  itself. 

yoL.  XXXIII.  vo.  oxciii. 


That  was  always  her  way  of 
reading  books.  So  far  from  being 
carried  out  of  herself  by  a  noyel, 
or  poem,  or  play,  howeyer  absorb- 
ing, she  instioctiyely  went  about 
searching  in  such  pages,  as  an 
astrologer  might  search  in  the 
stars,  for  some  news  of  her  own 
being,  some  reflection  of  her  own 
thoughts,  some  reference  to  her 
feelings,  more  light  on  her  past, 
but  aboye  all  on  her  fate  in  the 
future. 

As  for  the  German  fairy-tale 
she  had  just  taken  up  to  dip  into, 
what  was  it,  after  all,  but  an  alle- 
gory f  Princess  Use  was  herself, 
Cressida  Landon,  blushing  unseen 
in  a  small  country  parsonage; 
fretting  unheard  against  the  sense 
of  that  hopeless  semi-poyerty 
which  just  permits  of  genteel 
yegetation  unenliyened  by  the  stir 
and  distraction  which  the  neces- 
sity for  working  and  struggling 
giyes ;  consumed  with  ennui  and 
unayoidably  denied  its  (alas)  terri- 
bly expensiye  cures ;  but  with  a 
leaning  in  her  towards  high  things 
and  high  places,  which  she  was 
tempted  to  regard  as  prophetic. 

Her  eyes  turned  from  the  book 
to  the  Httle  room,  so  small,  so 
unexceptionably  ne^t,  and  so  dull 
of  aspect,  where  she  sat  surrounded 
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by  commonplace  comforts, — the 
good  things  that  fill,  but  do  not 
gratify.  0  those  monotonous 
chairs,  with  their  work-a-day 
brown-holland  pinafores  on ;  the 
muslin  curtains  cunningly  darned 
and  re-darned  by  Mrs.  More,  her 
widowed  father's  treasure  of  a 
housekeeper ;  the  piano  that  was 
waxing  old,  and  on  which  Cressida 
hardly  cared  to  play  now ;  the 
carpet  no  longer  new,  but  which 
was  to  hold  out  another  twelve- 
month 1  She  looked  from  one  to 
another  with  an  unqualified  ex- 
pression of  reprobation  and  dis- 
gust, in  which  she  could  indulge 
without  any  remorse,  as  nobody 
was  by  to  look  on.  To  many, 
that  interior  would  have  seemed 
the  model  of  what  a  tidy,  tasteful, 
carefully-kept  drawing-room  in  a 
country  clergyman's  house  should 
be.  That  was  the  worst  of  it. 
Unlike  the  really  poor,  she  had* 
not  even  the  right  to  repine.  But 
Cressida  was  ambitious. 

She  burst  into  a  laugh — merry, 
for  she  was  acutely  sensible  to 
what  was  ludicrous  in  the  situa- 
tion, but  with  a  ring  of  bitterness 
beneath. 

*  0,  the  unlucky  girl  that  I  am ! 
Why,  0  why,  did  we  ever  leave 
Sorrento  1  I  was  so  happy  there. 
What  possessed  papa  to  take 
this  wretched  country  living  in- 
stead V 

The  answer  was  obvious.  After 
:he  death — when  Cressida  was 
about  fourteen — of  his  wife,  on 
account  of  whose  delicate  health 
this  Sorrentine  residence  had  been 
sought  in  the  first  instance,  Mr. 
Landon  was  left  with  no  special 
object  for  retaining  the  ill-paid 
chaplaincy  he  held  in  S6uth  Italy. 
And  when,  two  years  later,  he 
made  the  exchange,  he  deemed  it 
to  be  the  best  thing  for  them  both. 
It  had  nearly  doubled  his  income. 
Still  this  did  not  appease  Cressida, 
to  whom  her  early  life,  viewed  by 


the  light  of  the  present  contrast, 
seemed  as  the  incarnation  of  poetry 
by  comparison. 

There  Nature  at  least  was  rich 
and  generous.  The  sky,  the  sun, 
the  air,  the  flowers,  the  scenery, 
made  life,  to  those  who  Qould 
relish  such  things,  almost  volup- 
tuous; and  those  luxuries  cost 
nothing.  Then  every  year  one 
could  rely  on  the  coming  of  num- 
bers of  interesting  visitors — ^birda 
of  passage,  true,  but  whose  ac- 
quaintance was  worth  making — 
distinguished  men  and  women  of 
all  nations.  And  Cressida  had 
been  a  prime  favourite  with  them 
as  a  child ;  '  petted,  caressed, 
and  everlastingly  flattered  and 
admired  to  her  childish  heart's 
content. 

0,  those  were  the  days  of 
clover  ! 

But  what  sort  of  a  medium  is 
hers  now,  in  a  depressing  climate, 
mediocre  circumstances,  an  inert 
agricultural  parish,  and  a  stiff, 
unappreciative,  clockwork  society 
only  one  degree  better  than  solitary 
confinement?  It  acted  on  Cres- 
sida like  slow  mental  suffocation. 
Such  unjust  seclusion,  she  once 
thought,  could  not  last  long. 
Poetical  justice  must  be  done. 
The  fairy -prince  or  knight -de- 
liverer would  appear  in  some 
modem  human  form  divine,  and 
all  would  be  well.  But  six  years 
have  gone  by  ;  Cressida  is  twenty- 
two  now,  and  she  has  a  growing 
conviction  that  she  may  sit  at 
home  for  ever,  or  till  she  is  thirty, 
which  seems  to  her  much  the 
same  thing — not  even  death  or 
some  rich  old  widower  will  in- 
terfere and  come  and  take  com- 
passion on  her. 

The  clock  striking  five  roused 
her.  It  was  her  appointed  day 
and  hour  for  practising  the  organ 
in  her  father's  church,  where  she 
presided  over  the  Sunday  music. 
Cressida  rose  mechanically.    One 
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look  she  cast  at  herself  in  the 
pier-glass,  a  look  neither  fond, 
nor  vain,  nor  coqaettish — she  was 
not  going  on  her  way  to  dazzle 
anybody,  not  even  to  see  anybody 
except  a  half-aUve  schoolgirl  who 
worked  the  bellows  — ^bat  a  search- 
ing, critical,  cold,  and  curions 
gaze.  It  was  a  sweet  face  that 
met  her  there,  a  face  made  to 
beguile,  and  all  the  more  so,  per- 
haps, because  the  fall  extent  of 
its  possible  power  of  seduction 
did  not  seize  you  all  at  once, 
but  took  hold  of  your  fancy 
slowly,  insinuatingly,  irresistibly 
at  last.  Cressida  knew  all  its 
points,  good  and  bad  alike,  very 
well,  having  made  a  careful  and 
impartial  study  of  her  stock-in- 
trade. 

* "  Les  yenx  vtrte 
Vontkrenfer,"' 

she  sang  to  herself,  laughing,  as 
she  left  the  room.  *  Poor  mine, 
poor  me!  Too  bad  to  be  con- 
demned— first  to  have  green  eyes 
in  this  world,  and  then  to  do 
penance  for  it  in  the  next.' 

Yet  Cressida  would  not  have 
exchanged  those  'green'  eyes  of 
hers,  with  their  peculiar  power  of 
shining  from  a  distance,  for  the 
sweetest  blue  of  Albion's  daugh- 
ters, nor  yet  for  the  big  brown 
ones  of  the  beauties  of  Sorrento. 
Hers  were  unique.  Everybody 
noticed  them,  and  none  could 
match  their  variable  play. 

Leaving  the  parsonage,  she 
walked  slowly  up  the  lane  to  the 
church,  which  stood  on  the  top 
of  the  hill  about  two  hundred 
yards  farther  on. 

She  lingered  for  a  few  moments 
on  the  summit,  with  her  hand  on 
the  churchyard  gate.  A  fresh 
breeze  was  blowing  up  from  the 
plain,  and  she  stood  looking  down 
upon  the  broad  expanse  of  English 
country  spread  beneath  her. 

It  was  a  pleasant  view,  a  nu- 
cleus of  woods  of  mixed  foliage 


giving  every  shade  of  green,  from 
the  darkest  fir  to  the  silvery  gray 
of  the  birch,  but  rich  now  in 
variegated  autumn  tints  besides, 
meadows  around  lately  sheafed 
with  barley,  pastures  with  com- 
fortable-looking cattle  feeding,  and 
here  and  there  a  white  farm  or  a 
cluster  of  red  cottages,  the  whole 
picturesque  of  its  kind .  But  Cres- 
sida's  thoughts  are  off  on  another 
tack  than  the  idyllic. 

The  stretch  of  broad  lands 
before  her,  the  thickly-wooded  park 
with  the  little  lodge  among  the 
barberry -bushes,  indicating  the 
existence  of  a  big  house  some- 
where (in  fact  the  chimneys  are 
just  visible  through  a  break  in 
the  greenwood),  have  called  up 
in  her  some  highly  matter-of-fact 
and  vexatious  reflections. 

To  be  mistress  of  Monks'  Or- 
chard is  an  ambition  worthy  even 
of  Cressida  at  her  own  valuation. 
The  house  is,  or  might  be  made, 
superb;  the  property  is  large. 
By  rights  the  young  squire  should 
have  fallen  in  love  with  the  par- 
son's lovely  daughter ;  and  so  on, 
for  Cressida,  to  matrimony,  Monks' 
Orchard,  thousands,  and  happiness 
all  round. 

But  the  contrast  of  that  which 
might  have  been  with  things  as 
they  are  is  grotesque.  The  young 
master  of  Monks'  Orchard  is  a 
mauvais  siijet  of  the  most  hopeless 
description,  weakly  bad,  with  no 
strength  to  reform ;  who  lives 
chiefly  with  boon  companions  he 
persists  in  choosing  from  the  lower 
orders;  who  early  applied  himself 
to  the  task  of  bringing  down  his 
parents'  gray  hairs  with  sorrow 
to  the  grave,  and  completed  it, 
some  years  ago,  by  marrying,  not 
Cressida,  but  a  pastry-cook's 
daughter.  He  is  a  spendthrift 
who  would  be  in  difficulties  if  he 
had  a  hundred  thousand  a  year, 
leads  a  casual  rambling  life  no  one 
knows  where,  and  never  shows 
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liifl  face  at  Monks*  Orchard,  whicli 
has  been  shut  up  ever  since  his 
father's  death,  and  stands  there 
to-day,  sober  and  silent — a  thou- 
sand times  more  dismal  than  the 
parsonage — ^like  a  caution  to  as- 
piring young  ladies. 

Now  -why  should  Tom  Ken- 
nedy haye  been  bom  the  heir 
instead  of  Ids  cousin  Joe,  the  best, 
steadiest  fellow  in  the  world,  and 
sworn  friends  with  Cressida,  whose 
acquaintance  he  has  made  at  the 
county  balls)  But  Joe  is  only  a 
hard-working  engineer,  with  his 
way  still  t<r  make;  and  it  can  only 
be  made,  it  seems,  in  half-civilised 
quarters  of  the  globe,  where  at 
this  very  moment  he  is  fagging 
away  in  a  dangerous  climate,  among 
hostile  aborigines,  for  a  fortieth 
part  of  what  is  guaranteed  to  his 
cousin  to  squander  year  by  year. 

Farther  off  lies  the  nearest 
town,  LuUington ;  and  just  on  its 
outskirts  a  curl  of  smoke,  rising 
from  a  clump  of  trees  near  the 
road,  marks  the  site  of  Greywell 
Court,  where  live  the  Alleynes, 
the  nearest  neighbours  with  whom 
Cressida  is  at  all  intimate. 

The  second  son,  Norbert,  is  just 
her  age.  Six  years  ago  their 
friendship  began,  when  school- 
girl and  schoolboy.  Brother  and 
sister  they  meant  to  be,  but  some- 
how it  would  not  do.  Long  ago 
the  feeling  ripened  into  something 
more  on  the  youth's  side.  To  the 
part  she  now  plays  in  his  life  and 
thoughts,  Cressida  likes  best  to 
shut  her  eyes.  She  is  accustomed, 
however,  to  think  of  him  in  a 
general  way  as  her  most  faithful 
servant.  He  would  go  through 
fire  and  water  for  her.  He  might 
do  something  more — more  to  the 
purpose  at  least 

Here,  again,  there  are  wheels 
within  wheels,  and  cross  forces 
holding  each  other  in  check.  Nor- 
bert's  uncle-  is  a  rich  London 
banker.     Mr.    Marriott    has    no 


sons,  and  would  willingly  be  the 
making  of  his  nephew  in  his  own 
Uttle  kingdom,  give  him  an  open- 
ing, push  him  on,  perhaps  take 
him  young  into  partnership ;  and 
so  on  for  Norbert  to  tens  of 
thousands,  for  the  Marriotts  could 
buy  up  the  Kennedys  again  and 
again. 

But,  unluckily,  this  young  Al- 
leyne  has  strong  artistic  leanings ; 
and  though,  two  years  ago,  to  the 
surprise  of  everybody  but  Cressida, 
he  yielded  to  the  instance  of  his 
father,  accepted  the  clerk's  post 
Mr.  Marriott  offered  him,  and 
agreed  to  give  the  bank  a  trial,  he 
hates  it,  as  only  single-hearted 
natures  can  hate,  and  may  any 
day  be  expected  to  rebel  and  take 
la  cU  dee  champs. 

All  these  mistaken  social  ar- 
rangements are  old  grievances ;  but 
Cressida  gives  yet  a  fresh  sigh  over 
each,  and  the  stupidity  of  things 
in  general,  as  she  turns  away  and 
goes  towards  the  little  church,  a 
clean,  tidy,  unexceptionably  ap- 
pointed, even  passably  ornamental 
little  church,  but,  like  the  parson- 
age, cramped,  bare,  and  unsugges- 
tive.  0  for  a  cathedral  with  its 
long  dim  aisles,  like  petrified 
avenues,  vaulted  canopies  above, 
and  mysterious  broken  lights  and 
shadows,  thought  Cressida,  as  she 
seated  herself  at  the  organ  to  prac- 
tise, or  rather  to  run  through  half 
a  dozen  easy  voluntaries,  choosing 
the  pieces  she  knows  best  and 
loves  best.  For  the  drudgery  of 
real  work,  such  as  might  improve 
her  musical  knowledge  or  execu- 
tion, she  feels  no  call,  no  stimulus 
whatever.  Who  will  hear  her 
play?  The  apathetic  schoolchil- 
dren at  the  weekly  practice,  the 
drowsy  congr^;ation  at  the  Sun- 
day performance.  The  regulation 
hymns  and  chants  she  already 
knows  by  heart.  Has  she  not 
had  to  drum  them  into  her  choir 
of  clods,  month  after  month,  at 
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the  expense  of  infinite  trouble 
and  patience  on  both  sides  t 

Her  more  ambitious  attempts 
at  training  a  superior  choir,  and 
evolving  cherubs  out  of  the 
clods,  d^e  long  ago  abandoned  in 
despair.  Why,  no  sooner  has  a 
Pemswold  child  unlearnt  Nature's 
teaching,  which  enjoins  singing 
through  its  nose,  acquired  confi- 
dence and  the  rudiments  of  the 
sol-fa  system,  than  the  time  has 
come  forit  to  leave,  and  it  vanishes 
into  domesticservice  orfarm-labour 
in  some  distant  parish.  For  her 
own  part  in  the  performance.  Ores- 
sida  plays  oorrectlysheknows ;  but 
she  knows  also  tfaAtif  she  did  not, 
nobody  but  herself  would  find  it 
out  So  what  should  urge  her  to 
tackle  difficulties  and  exert  her- 
self when  she  feels  tired  and  indo- 
lent, as  to-night  1  It  is  much  plea- 
santer  to  return  to  her  favourite 
preludes,  which  she  can  play  with- 
out trouble,  without  thinking 
even,  for  her  fingers  of  themselves 
find  the  right  way  over  the  keys ; 
thus  her^houghts  are  left  firee  to 
play  tunes  of  their  own — dream- 
tunes,  bound  by  no  rules  of  har- 
mony or  rhythm,  chanting  of 
wild  and  delightful  improbabili- 
ties and  suggestive  adventures. 

For  instance,  how  heavenly  it 
would  be  if  the  young  hero  of 
her  history — ^he  was  no  myth, 
having  alrouly  a  substantial  shape 
and  an  equally  distinct  personality 
— were  to  surprise  her  suddenly 
in  one  of  her  country  walks,  or  at 
her  music  here  in  the  church ! 
True,  experience  had  taught  her 
that  she  might  roam  through  the 
Mouks'  Orchard  woods  all  day 
long,  make  the  church -echoes 
ring  every  evening  with  sonorous 
marches  and  dirges,  without  the 
faintest  chance  of  interruption  or 
an  approach  to  an  adventure. 

But  to-day,  when  just  half  way 
through  a  deliciously  dismal  *  Dies 
irse/  she  distinctly  heard  the  clang 


of  the  churchyard  gate,  a  foot- 
tread  on  the  gravel  path,  then  the 
creak  of  the  hinge  of  the  heavy 
west  door,  and  steps  advancing 
up  the  idsle.  Not  for  all  this 
would  Cressida  pause  in  her  music 
or  break  off  her  dream.  Might 
not  this  be  its  accomplishment  1 
It  was  only  when  the  intruder 
had  walked  up  and  stood  behind 
her,  looking  over  her  shoulder, 
that  she  stopped  at  last  and 
glanced  round. 

*  Why,  Norbert,  is  it  you,  after 
allf  she  said,  with  a  little  look 
and  laugh  of  disappointment; 
'  Only  you !'  her  accent  added  for 
her.  *  I  heard  you  were  at  Grey- 
well.  But  what  has  brought  you  idl 
the  way  up  the  hill  this  evening? 

He  glanced  from  her  to  the 
oigan  significantly.  But  Norbert 
could  not  heave  his  heart  into  his 
mouth  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  could  not,  or  would  not,  read 
it  in  his  face  when  he  gave  them 
the  chance. 

'  I  took  a  holiday  and  a  walk,' 
he  replied,  with  an  assumed  non- 
chalance that  was  characteristic 
and  amusing.  '  Hearing  the  organ 
going,  from  the  fields  over  there^ 
I  thought  I  would  just  come  to 
see  who  was  practising.  But  please 
go  on.  Don't  let  me  interrupt. 
Or  think  it's  Sunday,  and  I'm  the 
congregation,'  he  concluded,  with 
a  laugh. 

Cressida  looked  dubious.  Her 
hands  rested  lightly  on  the  dumb 
keys,  her  head  was  turned  a  little 
aside,  her  eyes  uplifted,  not  at 
Norbert,  but  fixed  on  a  stone 
corbel  beneath  one  of  the  rafters 
of  the  roof,  with  a  strange,  wistful, 
far-off  expression.  A  gleam  of 
golden  light,  shooting  through  the 
stained  glass  in  a  lancet  window, 
fell  across  her  features,  suffusing, 
transfiguring  them  in  its  rays. 

^  You  look  like  a  spirit — nothing 
human — some  new  musical  divi- 
nity,  there  at  the  organ,'  said 
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Norbert  suddenly.  *  I  wish  I  were 
a  painter  now,  like  my  friend 
Lewis  Lefroy.  Do  you  know,  I 
envy  and  coiild  hate  those  thieves 
of  artist-fellows,  who  can  take 
down  a  thing  that  they  see  once, 
and  make  it  their  own  off-hand.' 

Cressida  sjoiiled  delightfully. 
She  dearly  loved  to  be  told  that 
she  looked  like  a  divinity.  It  was 
nearly  as  good  as  playing  like  one. 

*  Play/  he  said. 

She  shook  her  head. 

*Kot  now  that  you  are  herp, 
Norbert.  Change  places,  and  let 
me  be  the  congregation,  please. 
How  do  you  suppose  I  could  go 
on  with  my  wretchedly  feeble 
performance  with  i/ou  there  to  lis- 
ten and  criticise  V 

Here  was  Norbert's  cue  to  pay 
her  a  compliment  on  her  playing. 
But  the  young  fellow  was  of  a  truth- 
ful disposition,  and  in  this  single 
matter  of  music  it  was  not  even 
in  the  power  of  Cressida's  divinity 
to  blind  him.  He  only  laughed 
rather  awkwardly,  and  then,  on 
her  repeating  her  request,  he  took, 
nothing  loth,  the  place  she  vacated 
at  the  organ.  To  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a  musical  instrument, 
Norbert  gravitated  like  a  cygnet 
to  the  water.  The  church  was 
speedily  ringing  with  something 
very  different  from  Cressida*s 
feminine  meandering.  Through 
all  difficulties  and  intricacies,  Nor- 
berths  long  firm  hands  seemed  to 
find  their  way  with  the  unerring 
certainty  of  instinct.  Gradually 
a  curious  metamorphosis  came 
over  his  face.  Its  languor  and 
abstraction  vanished ;  the  expres- 
sion became  bright,  attentive, 
comprehensive.  Hands,  feet,  head, 
his  whole  activity  was  concentrat- 
ed and  absorbed  in  what  he  was 
about.  Even  for  Cressida  there 
was  no  more  room  in  his  mind. 

As  for  her,  already  her  mind's 
eye  was  far  away.  At  first  she 
had  listened  with  dutiful  admi- 


ration, though  with  a  vague,  rest- 
less, unowned  feeling  of  irritation 
at  having  it  forced  upon  her 
notice  that  Norbert — ^that  any- 
body— could  be  so  imutterably 
ahead  of  herself  in  power  and 
talent.  But  soon  yielding  to  the 
lulling  influence  of  music,  deep- 
ening twilight  shadows,  and  soli- 
tude,— for  Norbert's  presence, 
whilst  occupied  as  at  present, 
scarcely  counted  for  more  than 
that  of  a  man  in  a  trance, — she  was 
off  again  on  her  old  tack  of  castle- 
building,  a  kind  of  mental  dram- 
drinking  which,  from  lack  of 
higher  enjoyment,  she  would  in- 
dulge in  with  dangerous  free- 
dom. 

Once  indefinite  and  largely 
tinged  with  poetry,  these  creations 
of  hope  were  now  more  and  more 
apt  to  present  themselves  as  vi- 
sions of  good  things  of  a  positive 
and  more  obviously  attainable 
nature.  She  had  grown  tired  of 
pursuing  the  Fata  Morgana  of  ro- 
mance, and  somewhat  sceptical 
about  it  in  her  heart.  Delight,  in 
poetry,  might  mean  love,  moon- 
light, nightingales,  devotion,  the 
outpouring  and  alliance  of  souls, 
and  so  forth;  but  in  modem 
English  society,  where  her  lot  lay, 
the  nearest  approach  to  it — so  far 
as  her  observation  went — would 
be  a  house  of  one's  own  like 
Monks'  Orchard,  surroundings 
that  in  artistic  taste  and  beauty 
should  excel  everybody  else's; 
exquisite  hothouse  flowers,  and 
plenty  of  them ;  dress  as  a  fine 
art  carried  to  the  supremest  point 
of  perfection;  Venetian  glass  and 
old  china  to  gaze  upon;  parquetted 
floors  and  Oriental  rugs — even 
horses  and  carriages  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  an  ideal  existence. 
The  question  was,  if  the  raptures 
of  poets  and  romance-writers  had 
any  corresponding  realities  on 
earth  to  satisfy  the  longings  they 
excite.    Or  was  not  the  existence 
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of  the  grande  dcme,  in  fact,  the 
best  that  life  had  to  offer  a  woman 
— ^tho  small  change  with  which  it 
repays  the  magnilicent,  but  doubt- 
ful, notes  of  a  heart's  ambition  ? 

Suddenly  she  was  roused  by 
Norbert'd  voice.  He  was  asking 
what  she  thought  of  the  organ 
sonata  of  his  own  that  he  had 
just  played. 

Cressida  had  not  heard  one 
note.  She  was  obliged  to  confess 
she  had  been  in  the  clouds  for  the 
last  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Korbert  looked  disappointed. 
His  brow  contracted  with  a  slight, 
pained  frown. 

Cressida  was  filled  with  instant, 
immense  contrition.  Her  heart 
waa  very  soft,  one  half  of  it  at 
least,  like  a  peach  on  the  sunny 
side.  She  often  cordially  despised 
herself  for  her  thoughts,  and  at 
such  moments  felt  of  a  really 
angelic  disposition,  longing  only 
to  make  amends. 

*Play  it  once  more,'  she  said 
entreatingly. 

He  complied.  She  listened  now, 
and  for  the  thousandth  time  won- 
dered, lost  in  admiration  for  the 
genius  of  the  boy  (Norbert  was  her 
own  age,  but  it  was  convenient 
and  easy  to  think  of  him  as  a  boy 
still);  lamented  that  he  could  not 
follow  his  bent,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived no  regular  musical  educa- 
tion, and  that  now  filial  duty,  in- 
terest, prudence,  gratitude,  every- 
thing indeed  but  inclination,  said 
to  him,  '  Stick  to  the  bank.' 

'Perfect,'  she  murmured,  with  a 
long-drawn  breath,  when  he  had 
ended,  and  looking  at  him  hesi- 
tatingly. Lately  music  had  been 
a  sealed  subject  between  them. 
This  at  his  own  express  desire. 
It  had  cost  him  such  a  terrible 
wrench  to  give  up  certain  dear 
schemes  of  his  in  that  direction, 
even  provisionally,  and  give  them 
up  for  the  counter,  that  his  only 
chance  of  peace  of  mind  lay  in 


rigorous  avoidance  of  looking 
back  or  away  from  the  beaten 
track,  and  the  slightest  allusion 
to  his  forsaken  love  pained  and 
troubled  him.  Cressida  began  to 
be  a  little  astonished  at  the  ready, 
quiet  pleasure  with  which  he  had 
rushed  at  the  forbidden  fruit  this 
afternoon. 

'I  must  be  going,'  she  said, 
rising;  *  but  won't  you  come  home 
with  me,  Norbert  ?  Papa  will  be 
so  glad  to  see  you.' 

Cressida  found  herself  some- 
times clinging  to  Norbert's  so- 
ciety ;  intercourse  with  his  purer 
and  simpler  nature  was  a  kind  of 
temporary  escape  from  herself  and 
wicked  dreams.  It  was  soothing 
too  to  feel  his  enjoyment  in  b^ng 
with  her,  and  to  know  she  was 
giving  some  pleasure,  if  not  doing 
some  good. 

He  caught  at  the  invitation,  of 
course.  They  left  the  little  church 
together,  and  somehow,  by  tacit 
consent,  instead  of  turning  down 
the  lane  which  would  have  brought 
them  to  the  parsonage  immediate- 
ly, took  the  other  direction,  mak- 
ing a  ten  minutes'  circuit  across 
the  fields. 

*  I  go  back  to  London  on  Mon- 
day,' said  Norbert  presently. 

*  Must  you  1*  said  Cressida.  *So 
soon  as  that  ?  How  nice  if  you 
could  have  stayed !' 

*  No,  I  must  go,'  he  said  short- 
ly.     *  I   only  came  up   for 

C'ressida,  I've  something  to  tell 
you.* 

*Have  you,  Norbert?'  she  asked, 
looking  up ;  curiosity  suddenly 
and  sharply  roused  by  a  novel, 
independent  ring  in  his  tone. 

*  I've  made  a  new  acquaintance 
lately  in  town.' 

*  Wellf  said  Cressida,  more  and 
more  inquisitive. 

*  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Matthi- 
son — Sir  Francis  Matthison  f 

The  mystification  began  to  clear 
from  her  face. 
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'  Is  lie  not  professor  of  music  at 
one  of  the  Universities  T 

'  At  Glasborough;  yes.  I 
chanced  to  meet  him  the  other 
night  at  an  evening  party,  ivhere 
they  made  me  play — and  once  or 
twice  since — and  he — and  he — * 

'Was  in  raptures,  of  course/ 
said  Cressida,  with  animation. 

*  I  don't  know,'  iN'orbert  return- 
ed imperturbably.  'He  never 
said  so,  and  I  certainly  never 
asked  him.' 

^      *  What  did  he  say,  then  V 

*  Something  much  more  to  the 
point  than  that.' 

'WeUr 

'  He  wants  me  to  give  up  the 
bank  and  go  with  him  next 
Christmas  to  Germany.' 

*To  Germany]' 

'Yes,  Leipzig.  He  wants  me 
to  enter  the  Conservatoire  there, 
and  promises  me  introductions  to 
the  professors  whom  he  knows. 
He  says — he  says — ' 

Norbert,  who  was  modesty  it- 
self, could  not  bring  himself  to 
repeat  what  Sir  Francis  had  said. 
Cressida  must  infer  it. 

So,  breaking  off,  he  began  de- 
tailing the  plan — this  possibility 
of  entering  upon  a  new  future 
after  his  own  heart,  suddenly  put 
within  his  reach ;  and  as  he  talked 
of  it  his  face  brightened  and  took 
spirit  and  force,  just  as  when  he 
sat  communing  with  the  organ. 
Led  on  and  on  by  his  own  eager- 
ness, iN'orbert  the  Silent  found  flu- 
ent words  enough  and  to  spare,  and 
he  dwelt  at  length  on  the  picture 
of  a  musical  student's  life  abroad, 
and  the  wide  and  congenial  per- 
spective thus  opened  to  him. 

That  was  his  Eldorado  of  old. 
Five  years  now  since  he  and  Cres- 
sida first  talked  it  over,  when  in 
his  holidays  they  lolled  on  the 
long  grass  among  the  field-daisies 
on  summer  afternoons,  staring  up 
into  the  blue  sky.  Norbert  bad 
never  really  abandoned  it,  and 


though  he  had  most  resolutely 
put  it  out  of  his  head  lately,  Cres- 
sida felt  sure  that  out  of  his  heart 
it  had  never  gone. 

Somehow,  as,  encouraged  by 
her  attention,  he  went  on  pouring 
out  his  confidences,  becoming 
more  and  more  eager  and  animat- 
ed, a  bitter  feeling  that  was  very 
unlike  sisterly  interest  rose  with- 
in her.  She  wanted  to  speak, 
but  something  seemed  to  spring 
up  in  her  throat  and  choke  her. 
She  was  glad  that  they  reached 
the  parsonage  before  Korbert  had 
half  completed  his  picture.  The 
string  of  his  tongue  had  been 
loosed,  emphatically.  Cressida 
had  a  possible,  redoubtable  rival 
in  that  boy's  heart. 

Mr.  Landon,  the  tall,  limp,  ami- 
able, gentlemanly,  short-sighted 
parsonof  Femswold,  was  patiently 
waiting  dinner  for  his  daughter. 
He  was  pleased  to  see  Norbert, 
whom  he  was  fond  of,  and  ac- 
customed to  treat  as  one  of  the 
feunily. 

During  the  meal  ^NTorbert  re- 
lapsed into  silence.  The  burden 
of  weaving  the  web  of  conversa- 
tion fell  upon  Cressida,  who  per- 
formed her  task  like  a  heroine — 
the  heroine  who  had  to  spin  ropea 
out  of  sand.  She  made  tragedy 
and  pathos  out  of  the  old  pony  that 
had  f&Uen  lame,  wit  and  humour 
out  of  the  schoolchildren's  latest 
blunders  and  the  proverbial  phi- 
losophy of  the  rheumatic  old  wo- 
man at  the  lodge.  She  did  not 
wish  her  father  to  notice  that 
there  was  anything  more  than  or- 
dinary preoccupying  their  visitor 
and  herself. 

At  nine  l^orbert  said  he  must 
go.  Mr.  Landon  did  not  press 
him  to  remain,  having  the  spectre- 
of  the  next  morning's  sermon  (aa 
yet  unbegun)  haunting  his  soul. 
He  absently  wished  the  boy  good- 
night, withdrew  to  his  study,  and 
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aet  to  fumbling  among  his  concor- 
dances and  commentaries. 

*  Won't  you  go  out  by  the  gar- 
den, Norb^f  said  Cressida.  '  It 
will  be  shorter  for  you.' 

She  threw  open  the  glass  door 
and  led  the  way  down  the  steps. 
fhe  sky  was  overcast,  and  the  Ht- 
tle  lawn  lay  before  them  full  of 
dark  shadows  from  the  over-hang- 
ing elms,  sombre  and  still,  like  a 
cemetery. 

*  Cressida,'  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  with  a  tone  of  grave  appeal, 
*  have  you  nothing  to  say  to  all  I 
have  been  telling  you  7 

•Only  that  I — I  congratulate 
you,  Norbert,  and  that  I  am  glad 
— so  glad — it  has  come  at  last.' 

5  Why  f  said  he  perversely. 

*  Isn't  it  the  very  thing  you 
have  always  longed  for  and  dreamt 
off  she  said  vehemently.  They 
were  walking  side  by  side  down 
the  narrow  path  between  ever- 
green shrubberies  skirting  the 
lawn.  '  Fulfilled  at  last,  Norbert ; 
how  happy  you  must  be  !' 

fihe  spoke  with  a  curious  ad- 
mixture of  feelings.  Uppermost 
was  a  childish,  helpless,  bitter 
pang  of  envy.  Norbert  would  go 
to  Germany,  live  for  what  he 
liked,  get  celebrated,  realise  his 
heart's  desire  and  ambition.  Every- 
body did  but  herself.  She  would 
be  left  unsatisfied,  as  usual ;  but 
more  lonely  than  ever  before. 
Other  butterfly  adorers  came  and 
went.  Joe  was  at  San  Francisco ; 
others,  nearer  in  longitude,  were 
practically  as  far  removed.  But 
Norbert,  her  dear  companion,  had 
never  deserted  yet. 

•Yes,  it  is  a  chance — such  a 
distinct  piece  of  good  fortune  as 
doesn't  come  twice  to  a  fellow  at 
the  right  moment,'  said  Norbert 
thoughtfully.  •  If  I  don't  make 
the  plunge  now,  I  never  shalL 
So  much  we  may  take  for  certain ; 
but — '  And  he  hesitated. 

There  was  a  •  but,'  it  appeared. 


They  were  now  out  of  sight  of  the 
lights  in  the  parsonage ;  the  wind- 
ing walk  was  shut  in  by  limes 
and  thorn-trees  that  met  overhead, 
and  it  seemed  to  Norbert  as  if  he 
could  speak  more  freely  here  in 
the  dark,  with  not  a  disturbing 
sign  of  life  about  them  but  the 
weird  gray  hawk-moths  flitting 
around,  and  the  dull  creaking, 
monotonous  cry  of  the  fern-owls 
over  the  distant  fields. 

•  If  I  go  to  Germany,'  he  con- 
tinued, with  forced  coolness, 
'  there  are  one  or  two  vexatious 
things  sure  to  happen.  First,  I 
shall  make  my  father  very  mad 
with  me.' 

•  Of  course,  at  first,  yes,'  said 
Cressida  gently.  *  We  are  pre- 
pared for  that ;  but  that  will  not 
last  for  ever.  When  you  are  suc- 
cessful, famous,  as  I  know  you 
will  be,  he  will  forgive  you,  for- 
get he  ever  was  angry.' 

•  When  r  muttered  Norbert 
doubtfully ;  •  but  that  is  a  long, 
long  day  ofL  Next,  that  uncle  of 
mine — ^ 

Cressida  was  silent. 

•  He  will  wash  his  hands  of  me, 
you  know,  for  ever.  Whether  I 
sink  or  swim,  I  shall  get  no  more 
help  from  there — nor  countenance 
either.' 

Cressida  tried  to  laugh. 

•  No,  Norbert ;  it  is  you  who 
wash  your  hands  of  him  and  the 
bank.' 

•  Well,  in  doing  that  I  just  turn 
my  back  on  all  prospects  of  ever 
making  my  fortune,  in  most 
people's  sense  of  the  word.  Not 
on  one,  but  on  all.  Even  sup* 
posing  the  best, — that  I  get  on 
as  I  wish  to, — I  shall  never,  proba- 
bly, be  what  they  call  well  offl' 

Poor  Norbert,  he  felt  he  was  pro- 
nouncing a  fatal  sentence  on  him-> 
self.     But  Cressida  did  not  speak. 

•  I  throw  myself  entirely  on  my 
own  resources — my  single  resouree, 
I  mean.    Professor  Matthison  de- 
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clares  I  shall  do — that  I  shall 
make  my  own  way.  I  believe 
that  I  could,  with  the  opporttinir 
ties  he  offers  me.' 

*  WellT  she  whispered,  almost 
inaudibly. 

*  Well,  on  the  other  hand,  my 
uncle,  who  is  pleased  to  be  satis- 
fied by  the  way  in  which  he  days 
I've  applied  myself  to  business 
lately,  intends  after  Christmas  to 
promote  me  temporarily  to  a  post 
of  confidence ;  he  will  send  me  as 
deputy-manager  for  six  months  to 
a  country  branch  of  his  firm.  If 
I  acquit  myself  to  his  satisfaction, 
he  promises  it  shaU.  be  the  step- 
ping-stone to  other  things.  In 
short,  if  I  give  myself  to  him,  he 
is  willing  to  do  all  he  can  for  me, 
and  that  is  equal  to  a  good  deal.' 

Settlement  in  life  was  a  mild 
word  for  what  Cressida  knew  that 
it  meant.  Partnership  in  the 
bank  might  follow  in  time,  and 
when  it  came  make  a  rich  man  of 
Norbert,  even  as  riches  go  in  these 
days. 

*For  that,  Cressida,  I  must 
stop  my  ears  to  all  my  other 
schemes,  all  musical  notions,  at 
once  and  for  good.  The  work  I 
have  to  do  wants,  to  say  the  least, 
the  best  part  of  every  day's  time 
and  attention;  and  that  I  can't 
give  if  I  let  myself  look  back  or 
make  plans — as  you  know.' 

Yes,  Cressida  knew.  Let  Nor- 
bert  once  get  dreaming  over  an 
organ,  or  piano,  or,  worse,  a  quire 
of  music-paper,  and  time  and  place 
were  nowhere,  and  his  uncle  would 
hear  of  strange  derelictions  on  the 
part  of  his  favoured  clerk  and 
jprotege.  Such  lapses  had  occurred ; 
she  and  he  had  laughed  over 
them ;  but  they  might  occur  once 
too  often.  Total  abstinence  from 
musical  reverie  was  his  only 
chance,  if  he  was  ever  to  become 
his  uncle's  right  hand.  He  paused, 
and  concluded  by  asking,  with 
odd  brusquerie, 


*  What  do  you  advise  V 

It  was  gratifying  to  find  Nor- 
bert  coming  to  her  to  make  her 
the  arbiter  to  decide  the  balance 
of  his  life,  pleasant  to  know  her- 
self the  sibyl  of  whom  a  man  had 
come  to  inquire  whether  he  should 
follow  the  certainty  of  stepping  in- 
to material  wealth,  or  the  uncer- 
tainty of  rising  to  future  eminence 
in  a  natural  calling.  The  sibyl 
could  give  but  one  answer  out  of 
her  native  wisdom. 

'l^orbert,'  she  began  unhesi- 
tatingly, but  with  an  effort,  '  I  do 
feel  it  dreadfully  hard  to  advise 
you — to  speak  what  I  think.  Be- 
cause, say  you  gave  up  all  your 
prospects  here  to  devote  yourself 
to  music,  and  then  supposing  your 
health  failed,  or  you  met  with  bad 
fortune  or  delays  and  disappoint- 
ments— for  the  cleverest  artists 
fail  sometimes  from  no  fiEkult  of 
their  own — well,  in  that  case  I 
should  feel  to  blame  afterwards 
for  having  urged  you  jto  a  step 
that  in  itself  is  a  risk — rash,  per- 
haps. Still,  Norbert,  you  have  so 
often  told  me — and  I  know  it  is 
true — that  you  don't  desire  great 
wealth  for  yourself — that  you 
would  rather  be  a  Rubinstein  than 
a  Eothschild  —  and  since  that 
could  never  make  you  happy' — 
her  voice  quivered  a  little  as  she 
went  on — *  and  the  other  might, 
and  Sir  Francis  Matthison  has 
offered  to  put  you  in  the  way  of 
getting  on — which,  as  you  say,  is 
a  rare  piece  of  good  fortune — so, 
Norbert,  as  music  is  what  you 
chiefly  care  about,  and  there  is 
nothing,  nothing  to  keep  you  back, 
I  think  you  should  make  up  your 
mind  to  take  the  plunge — to  do  as 
you  like,  and  accept  Sir  Francis's 
offer.' 

Strange,  she  strove  hard  to 
command  her  voice,  but  it  fal- 
tered for  tears.  It  was  Norbert 
now  who  was  mute. 

*  You  will  go  to  Qermany,'  she 
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said  discoiiBoIaiely,  ^and  stay 
abroad  for  jears,  I  daresay,  living 
amoDg  new  people  and  places. 
Ahy  Korbert,  it  will  be  good- 
bye!' 

'  There  was  a  sad,  tender  inflec- 
tion in  her  voice  now  that  touched 
an  electrical  spring  in  her  listener. 
A  strange  hope  leapt  in  upon  him 
— a  hope  that  hitherto  he  has 
known  so  well  for  a  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing  that  he  has  resolutely 
denied  it  admittance. 

^  Say  I  did  go  to  Germany/  he 
began  suddenly,  ^  say  I  never 
came  back^  or  not  for  many  years, 
should  you  care,  Cressidal' 

She  had  quickened  her  pace 
nervously,  and  walked  on,  her 
head  bent  down,  and  passing  her 
hand  over  her  forehead. 

'Because,'  he  resumed,  with 
rising  energy, '  if- once  I  thought, 
knew  that  my  going  or  staying 
made  that  difference  to  you — * 
He  broke  off,  and  exclaimed,  with 
a  sudden  mad  stretching  out  of 
hijs  hands,  as  it  were,  to  his  r« 
pius  ultra  of  existence,  *  O  Cre&- 
sida,  if  only  you  could  go  with 
me!' 

'  Hush,  hush !'  she  said  quickly; 
'don't  talk  so  wildly,  Norbert. 
Let  us  be  reasonable.  If  you  are 
to  start  life  for  yourself  as  an  art- 
student,  and  in  defiance  of  your 
people,  you  will  need  to  be  inde- 
pendent and  unfettered,  if  ever 
man  did.' 

Well  Norbert  knew  his  last 
words  were  mere  raving.  A  mu- 
sical student,  to  come  to  the  brutal 
truth,  would  have  enough  to  do 
to  support  himself,  for  some  years 
to  come.  The  notion  of  embark- 
ing in  such  a  career  at  two-and- 
twenty  with  a  wife,  and  that  wife 
Cressida,  was  ridiculous — suicidal. 

'Nay,  but  I  think,'  she  per- 
sisted conscientiously,  'that  as 
this  predilection  of  yours  is  £0 
strong — quite  the  strongest  feeling 
yon  have — ^I  would  obey  it,  Nor- 


bert — ^fling  over  everything,  and 

go.' 

He  looked  at  her,  speakingly. 

Must  he  tell  her  in    so   many 

words  that  it  was  only  the  strongest 

but  one ) 

'  Would  you  miss  me,  Cressida  V 
he  asked  presently. 

**Miss  you  !*  she  repeated.  '  Of 
course  I  should.  Ah,  Norbert,  I 
often  think,  when  I  am  very 
miserable,  which  I  generally  am, 
that  there  is  no  one  in  all  the 
world  who  cares,  or  who  ever  will 
care,  for  me  but  you ;  if,  indeed, 
you  do  care  for  me,'  she  added, 
changing  her  tone  and  running  off 
into  a  laugh. 

They  had  reached  the  gate 
leading  into  the  fields.  Cressida 
leaned  against  the  stile,  looking 
into  the  dark  space  of  desolate 
meadow-land  before  her.  Never 
before  to-day  had  she  thought  of 
how  unbearable  the  loneliness 
would  be  to  her  without  Norbert's 
visits  to  look  forward  to. 

*  You  know  youVe  only  to  say, 
"  Stay," '  he  began  precipitately ; 
'  and  for  you  I'll  forget  everything 
else  I  love ;  learn  to  love  what  I 
hate,  and  serve  such  an  appren- 
ticeship to  my  uncle  as  shall  con- 
found him  and  everybody.  I 
think  there  is  nothing  I  could  not 
do  if—' 

'  Hush,  hush !'  said  Cressida, 
painfully  agitated  by  the  sudden 
uncontrollable  fervour  of  his  man- 
ner. '  We  must  talk  of  this  some 
other  time.  Dear  Norbert,  1  want 
you  to  do  what  is  really  best  and 
wisest  for  yourself  in  all  this.' 

Somehow  their  hands  were 
locked  as  she  spoke. 

How  her  eyes  shone  through 
the  dark !  Norbert's — ^mild,  blue, 
passive,  deerlike — were  fixed  upon 
them  intently,  and  he  saw  that 
Cressida's  were  full  of  tears.  Sud- 
denly, as  if  ashamed  of  her  weak- 
ness, or  on  some  reacting  impulse, 
she  freed  her  hand  with  a  sharp. 
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petulant  moyement,  gave  a  whis- 
pered good-night  with  a  half 
smile,  half  pout  of  childlike  im- 
potence, then  sHd  away,  and  dis- 
appeared among  the  trees. 

The  Northern  lights  were  shoot- 
ing behind  the  Monks*  Orchard 
woods,  and  the  aurora  glowed  in 
the  sky  overhead  as  Norbert  went 
on  his  way  homewards.  He  saw, 
but  forgot  to  wonder  and  admire. 
It  seemed  natural  that  meteors 
should  choose  to  flash,  clouds  to 
light  up  their  bonfires,  to-night. 

His  was  a  poet*s  nature,  alive 
to  the  extremes  of  joy  and  pain, 
to  emotion  stronger  than  reason, 
than  life  itself.  He  did  not  trouble 
himself  much  with  thought  during 
his  walk.  That  dawning  exulta- 
tion was  quite  enough  for  one 
evening.  Cressida — her  look,  tre- 
mor, hesitation ;  she  knew  his 
feeling — responded !   0  chimera ! 


CHAPTEE  II. 

A  FAMILT  PICTURE. 

NoRBERT  as  he  neared  home 
slackened  his  pace,  looking  like  a 
truant  schoolboy  loitering  before 
the  walls  of  the  educational  estab- 
lishment, where  he  is  naturally 
loth  to  put  in  his  reappearance. 
Yet  to  the  uninitiated  passer-by 
Greywell  was  a  pleasing,  even  an 
inviting-looking,  place.  Such  a 
house  as  meets  us  on  the  outskirts 
of  most  English  country  towns; 
a  shapely  pile  ofmellow  red  brick, 
perhaps  a  century  old,  with  steep 
sloping  roofs,  and  the  walls  pro- 
fusely overgrown  with  creepers; 
roses  for  summer  wear,  that  had 
faded  now,  hops  for  autumn,  ivy 
for  all  times  and  seasons.  At  the 
back  lay  the  small,  symmetrical 
lawn-garden,  not  long  ago  a  prism 
of  red  geraniums,  yellow  calceola- 
rias, and  blue  lobelias,  traces  of 
which  lingered  stilL  The  grounds. 


limited  in  extent,  were  skilfully 
planted  with  groups  of  oak,  ash, 
and  larch  trees,  that  disguised  the 
boundaries ;  and  in  iront  of  the 
house  lay  a  large  square  sheet  of 
water,  fringed  with  trailing  wil- 
lows and  birches  interspersed  here 
and  there  by  a  copper  beech-tree, 
and  with  two  swans  sailing  auto- 
matically up  and  down  the  sur- 
face. 

A  thoroughly  hearty,  hospit- 
able-looking English  home,  which 
nevertheless  for  certain  reasons 
had  acquired  from  the  satirical 
among  the  townspeople  of  Lul- 
lington  the  nickname  of  'The 
Lock-up,'  as  it  were  to  draw  the 
line  between  it  and  the  county 
jail,  which  stood  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road.  A  distinction 
without  a  difference. 

The  last  sign  of  expansion  had  dis- 
appeared from  Norbert'sface  when 
he  pushed  aside  the  heavy  wooden 
gaiden-gates,  and  as  he  walked  up 
the  drive  his  features  had  assumed 
an  expression  of  constrained  forti- 
tude, markedly  out  of  keeping  with 
their  youth.  One  of  the  drawing- 
room  blinds  was  not  drawn ;  there 
were  lights  inside,  and  Norbert 
slid  along  cautiously  by  the  house- 
wall  tiU  he  reached  this  window, 
to  take  a  furtive  peep  and  ascer- 
tain what  was  going  on. 

'  I  might  have  known,'  was  his 
mental  comment. 

Nothing,  as  usual.  His  father, 
Colonel  Alleyne,  offensively  flour- 
ishing his  newspaper,  his  mother 
defensively  crouched  behind  the 
tea-urn,  and  his  two  elder  sisters, 
Millie  and  Jeanie,  clioging  to  their 
fancy-work.  No  sound  but  the 
crackling  of  the  Times  and  the 
fizzing  of  the  tearum.  A  meeting 
of  Friends  could  not  more  fully 
have  represented  the  Ideal  of 
Silence,  as  Charles  Lamb  politely 
puts  it.  To  Norbert,  who  knew 
that  already  he  had  incurred  the 
displeasure   of  the  head  of  the 
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£unily  by  coolly  abeenting  himself 
without  leare  or  warning,  the  pic- 
ture looked  80  unpromising  Uiat 
he  felt  even  more  anxious  than 
before  to  put  off  the  evil  moment. 
^  So  he  went  round  to  the  gaiden- 
door,  which  happened  to  be  un- 
locked, admitted  himself  silently, 
and  hurried  down  a  little  corridor 
leading  to  a  big  room  at  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  house,  where  he 
shut  himself  in,  like  a  man  taking 
sanctuary,  with  an  air  of  intense 
relief. 

It  was  the  schoolroom,  or  had 
been  for  twelve  years,  and  was 
useful  still  as  an  oasis  in  a  de- 
sert to  the  young  people,  thanks 
to  such  an  extraordinary  accumu- 
lation there  of  litter  as  made  it 
look  more  like  a  representation  of 
chaos,  and  did  not  invite  visits 
from  the  elders. 

A  mass  of  books  with  covers 
missing,  torn  leaves  gone  astray, 
thumbed  dictionaries  and  gram- 
mflurs  plentifully  and  irreverently 
illustrated,    tables    well    inked, 
dusty  superannuated  games,  piles 
of  old-fashioned  music — ^the  scene 
was  Mrs.  Alleyne's  despair;  and 
the  Colonel,  a  stem  partisan  of 
order,  finding  all  attempts  at  re- 
form utterly  fruitless  here,  con- 
sented to  regard  it  as  a  lumber- 
room,  into  which  he  never  deigned 
to  set  foot.     On  this  account,  for 
his  children  it  had  become  a  haven 
of  refage,  associated  with  their 
happiest,  at  all  events  their  most 
contented,  hours. 

The  room  was  dark  but  for  the 
flickering  firelight,  and  iN'orbert, 
thinking  nobody  was  there,  threw 
himself  into  a  chair  by  the  hearth 
with  a  sort  of  nervous  violence 
and  impetuosity.  The  experiment 
was  dangerous.  Norbert  was  no 
great  weight,  but  the  chair  cracked 
alarmingly,  and  a  low  laugh  fropi 
the  other  end  of  the  room  warned 
him  that  he  was  not  alone. 
A  girl,  a  child  in  looks,  was 


seated  with  her  elbows  on  the 
table,  in  a  shadowy  recess.  Turn- 
ing away  from  the  pile  of  books 
over  which  she  was  industriously 
spoiling  her  eyes,  she  looked  across 
at  him  mirthfully. 

'  Beware,  Norbert,'  she  said.  *  I 
broke  the  back  of  that  chair  jump- 
ing over  it  last  summer.  You 
mustn't  lean  back  hard,  you  know.' 

Most  of  the  chairs  present  had 
suffered  similarly  during  a  short 
rage  for  vaulting  over  their  backs 
which  had  prevailed  in  the  school- 
room. 

*What,  Fan!  you  here?  said 
iN'orbert  languidly. 

Fan  was  the  youngest  sister, 
and  six  years  his  junior. 

*  Yes,  very  much,'  she  replied  ' 
emphati6ally,   leaving  her  place 
and  coming  to  burrow  on  the  rug 
in  front  of  him.  '  Norbert,  such  a 
row  as  there  has  been  !' 

*  What  about,  this  time  V  asked 
her  brother  stoically. 

'Began  about  you.  The  Tsar 
stormed  at  your  not  turning  up  to 
dinner  and  keeping  us  there  wait- 
ing.' 

This  was  papa,  commonly  called 

the  Tsar  by  Fan,  who  was  wanting 
in  reverence  of  her  elders,  as  such. 
'How  long  did  you  wait  for 
me  V  asked  Norbert. 

*  Five  minutes  by  the  clock. 
Considering  that  he  only  kept  us 
an  hour  and  a  half  himself  yester- 
day— '  she  pursued,  speaking  fast 
and  indignantly,  but  Norbert  in- 
terposed stonily. 

*Well,  well,  just  let  me  hear 
what  happened.* 

'  Mamma  said  something — took 
your  part.  It  was  stupid  of  her, 
you  know;  /  shouldn't,  for  it 
made  him  angrier  still,  and  the 
wrangle  went  on  all  dinner-time. 
I  tell  you  positively,  Norbert,  it 
embittered  the  soup,  and  turned 
the  cream  in  the  tart !  If  ever  I, 
or  Millie,  or  Jeanie  dared  to  make 
a  remark,  we  were  set  down  with 
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sarcasm;  and  sOence  was  tlie 
worst  impertinence  of  alL  So, 
Norbert,  I  thought  I  had  had 
quite  enough  of  it — everybody's 
eyes  were  red,  too— and  after  din- 
ner I  ran  away  and  came  here. 
They  sent  the  servant  for  me,  but 
I  heard  him  coming,  and  hid  in 
the  wood-basket  under  the  logs. 
If  papa  scolds  me,  I  shall  just  tell 
him  why/  she  stated  valiantly. 
'  Jeanie  and  Millie  are  too  stupid. 
The  moment  he  raises  his  voice 
they  cry  directly,  though  they 
must  know  that  puts  him  in  a 
rage ;  and  you  can  do  nothing 
with  papa  when  he's  in  a  rage. 
iN'ow  when  he  storms  at  me,  at  all 
events,  I  give  him  some  reason  for 
it.' 

Norbert  sighed  rather  mourn- 
fully. Fan  talked  grandly,  but  in 
bis  opinion  she  did  not  know 
what  she  was  talking  about.  She 
was  the  youngest,  and  as  yet  but 
half  repressed ;  the  strongest,  per- 
haps, but  she  had  had  fewer  years 
of  the  ordeal  of  that  domestic 
despotism  which  he  and  Jeanie 
and  Millie  had  found  so  crushing 
to  their  fainter  spirits  and  wearing 
to  their  feebler  vitality. 

Fan  was  used  to  turn  for  a  re- 
fuge to  her  books.  There  was  an 
extensive  library  thab  had  belonged 
to  her  grandfather  in  the  school- 
room, and  Heaven  knows  what  the 
girl  had  read,  or  not  read  rather, 
having  the  run  of  this  miscella- 
neous collection,  and  making  a 
diligent  study  of  its  volumes, 
volumes  that  Millie  and  Jeanie 
had  been  too  little  curious,  too 
timid,  too  listless  ever  to  touch. 

*  What's  the  matter,  Norbert  V 
she  said  sharply.  *Why,  your 
hand  shakes  as  if  you'd  been  stung 
by  the  gymnotus  or  electric  eel  1' 

'^N^othiug,  nothing,'  said  Nor- 
bert,  trying  to  laugh,  but  unable 
to  master  the  tremor  still  upon 
him — a  sort  of  afterglow  of  excite- 
ment.    *  How  are  you  getting  on 


with — what's  it,  Latin) — political 
economy  V 

*  Finely,'  she  rephed ;  *  I've 
settled  the  Georgics,  and  mean  to 
tackle  Horace  next.  I  was  deep 
in  Mill  when  you  came  in.  There, 
what  do  you  think  of  that  V 

^  Capital,'  he  responded  absent- 
ly. '  I  say.  Fan,  shall  you  and  I 
walk  over  to  Fernswold  Church 
to-morrow  afternoon  V 

^  I'm  game,'  she  returned ; '  but 
recollect  that  old  Landon  is  to 
preach  in  Lullington,  special  ser- 
mon for  the  infant  schools  in 
Timbuctoo.'  Norbert  had  for- 
gotten the  fact  '  How's  Cres- 
sida  )'  Fan  continued. 

'  0,  very  well — I  don't  know,* 
said  Norbert,  at  random;  then, 
sensible  that  his  sister  was  watch- 
ing him  with  a  puzzled  expression, 
he  concluded  hastily, '  Come,  I'm 
going  to  the  drawing-room ;'  and 
Fan,  on  reflection,  attributed  her 
brother's  odd  manner  to  that  ner- 
vous mental  ferment  which  even 
the  thought  of  his  father  could 
induce. 

But  when  the  two  young  folks 
joined  the  solemn  family  circle, 
and 'Fan,  folding  her  hands,  whis- 
pered to  herself,  *  Now  for  a  rum- 
pus j  0  dear,  0  dear  !'  to  her  sur- 
prise Norbert's  demeanour  was 
firmer  than  she  had  ever  seen  it. 
He  had  his  reward.  Whether  the 
force  of  Colonel  Alleyne's  ill-tem- 
per had  been  completely  spent  by 
its  recent  explosions,  and  required 
time  to  accumulate  again,  or 
whether  the  brunt  of  his  displea- 
sure had  somehow  been  shifted 
from  the  real  culprit  to  the  un- 
offending womankind  who  had 
made  his  excuses,  the  expected 
'  rumpus'  did  not  come  off.  But 
Norbert's  unwonted  composure 
and  absence  of  timidity  had  helped 
to  keep  the  peace.  It  was  the  mix- 
ture of  servile  fear  and  lame  oppo- 
sition in  wife  or  child's  manner 
that  acted  on  Colonel  AU^yne's 
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temper  like  a  kettie  tied  to  a  dog's 
talL  Korbert's  reply,  whea  asked 
pretty  roughly  where  he  had  been, 
*'  To  the  parsonage.  The  Landons 
asked  me  to  dine,  so  I  stayed/ 
^  -was  given  in  a  tone  that  took  the 
Colonel  aback,  and  he  held  his 
peace  for  once. 

Korbert  was  astonished  at  his 
own  assurance.  It  seemed  there 
were  feelings  in  him  that  could 
mate  his  dr^ui  of  his  father.  But 
this  eveniog  his  self-confidence 
was  supported  by  a  remote  con- 
sciousness that  not  only  his  will, 
but  his  inclination  too,  were  just 
now  taking  emphatically  the  direc- 
tion Colonel  AUeyne  would  have 
them  to  take. 

But  Fan,  who  merely  noted  the 
event,  told  Jeanie  with  a  grave 
face  that  night  that  it  was  all 
nonsense  about  the  age  of  miracles 
being  past,  and  went  to  bed,  re- 
turning thanks  that  the  hundred 
and  thirty-fifth  row  of  the  year — 
she  had  begun  to  enter  them  in 
an  account-book — ^had  been  super- 
naturally  averted. 

Colonel  AUeyne  was  a  disap- 
pointed man.  Charitable  judges 
found  here  the  key  to  his  un- 
amiable  chaiiacter;  and  it  could 
not  be  denied  that  his  career  in 
some  ways  had  been  singularly 
unfortunate.  He  had  been  passed 
over  (unfairly  treated,  he  con- 
sidered, and  practically  ruined  by 
the  machinations  of  private  ene- 
mies) in  the  army,  and  retired 
from  the  service  in  some  dudgeon. 
He  had  married  a  lady  reputed  to 
be  an  heiress,  but  whose  fortune, 
when  she  became  entitled  to  it, 
was  found  to  have  been  speculated 
away  in  bubble  companies.  He 
was  excessively  fond  of  her,  and 
she  died  early,  leaving  him  with 
three  small  children  on  his  hands. 
Gossip  maintained  that  he  had 
simply  bullied  the  nervous,  fragile 
woman  to  death,  an  apprehension 
which  nevertheless  did  not  pre- 


vent another  gentle  lady  from 
very  shortly  afterwards  accepting 
the  widower's  hand.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  iwuveau  riche,  whom 
the  Colonel  could  not  abide  nor 
treat  civilly.  Soon  after  his  mar- 
riage he  was  not  on  speaking 
terms  with  his  father-in-law,  and 
one  result  was  the  curtailing  of 
the  daughter's  portion  in  her 
father's  will,  a  crown  to  the 
Colonel's  grievances. 

That  one  and  all  were  mainly 
due  as  a  first  cause  to  his  moral 
infirmity,  a  violence  of  temper  in 
which  he  habitually  indulged,  and 
which  thus  had  come  to  form 
itself  into  the  principle  of  his 
paternal  government,  was  as  in- 
conceivable to  him  as  it  was  mani- 
fest to  others.  His  unpopularity 
in  the  army,  tiffs  with  the  autho- 
rities, the  loss  of  his  first  wife,  and 
of  his  second  wife's  fortune,  might 
all  be  traced  more  or  less  directly 
to  such  a  fatal  habit  of  intemper- 
ance in  his  humours  as  had  made 
him,  his  life  through,  his  own 
inveterate  enemy,  and  was  equally 
ruinous  to  his  personal  happiness 
and  to  that  of  all  those  in  any 
way  connected  with  him.  But  in 
whatever  went  wrong,  Colonel 
Alleyne  saw  only  his  bad  luck, 
other  people's  stupidity,  ingrati- 
tude, or  ill-will. 

The  effect  of  such  moral  dis- 
cipline as  he  exercised  was  well 
displayed  in  his  family.  As  for 
his  wife,  five-and-tweuty  years  of 
it  had  reduced  her  to  the  capacity 
of  a  mere  shadow,  the  habit  of 
absolute,  blind  submission  having 
become  such  a  second  nature  to 
her  that  she  was  almost  as  incap- 
able of  entertaining  an  opinion,  a 
plan,  or  a  wish,  except  by  his 
suggestion,  as  is  a  mirror  of  pro- 
ducing images  by  itself.  Again, 
his  daughters,  Millie  and  Jeanie, 
were  tablets  upon  which  nothing 
was  to  be  written  except  by  his 
own  hand.     Timid,  awkward  girls 
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to  begin  with,  the  system  of  petty 
tenorism  under  which  they  had 
grown  np  had  soon  quenched  the 
dim  spark  of  liveliness  and  energy 
within  them.  Their  fiEither  was 
disappointed  in  them,  ignoring 
that  he  had  himself  to  thank  for 
it  They  painfully  felt  themselves 
of  no  account,  and  that  he  despised 
them  for  their  shortcomings.  As 
if  in  self-defence,  the  sisters 
clubbed  together;  Millie  and 
Jeanie  wore  inseparables.  TJnion 
makes  burdens  more  tolerable  to 
bear;  and  though  two  such  weak 
hearts  joined  are  as  far  as  ever 
from  making  a  strong  one,  th^y 
thus  escape  the  sting  and  shame 
of  lonely  weakness.  Alike  in 
height,  complexion,  back-hair,  and 
apparel,  with  never  a  distinguish- 
ing touch  in  their  gowns,  jackets, 
and  hats,  what  wonder  if  they 
were  regarded,  in  society,  as  dupli- 
cates, and  many  of  their  acquaint- 
ance failed  to  remember  them 
apart)  Yet  there  was  a  radical 
difference  between  their  natures. 
Millie's  soul,  never  over-ethereal, 
had,  so  to  speak,  been  well  mate- 
rialised, and  was  subject  to  no 
troubles  but  such  as  are  definite 
and  tangible,  as  present,  actual 
discomfort,  hard  words,  sarcasm, 
or  unkindness.  In  the  absence 
of  these  she  was  content,  the  rest- 
less will  and  active  affections  hav- 
ing been  as  effectually  annihilated 
in  her  as  the  most  modem  philoso- 
pher could  desire.  Jeanie  was  of 
a  more  sensitive  and  affectionate 
disposition.  Content,  for  her,  lay 
in  devotion  to  one  whom  she  could 
love,  and  this  was  her  single 
strong  characteristic,  one  that 
may  bend  itself  well  to  happiness, 
but  that  till  now  she  had  only 
felt  as  an  unsatisfied  want.  No- 
body but  Millie  cared  for  her, 
really.  Worse,  was  she  worth 
caring  for  1 

Both  girls,  as  a  rule,  met  their 
father  with  the  shrinking,  fearful 


manner  which  he  could  not  bear. 
Their  demeanour  was  certainly 
extremely  aggravating ;  but  Colo- 
nel Alleyne  himself  had  made 
any  other  impossible  to  them. 
With  characteristic  inconsistency, 
he  first  cowed  them  out  of  the 
last  remnant  of  self-confidence^ 
and  then  counted  himself  aggrieved 
by  its  conspicuous  absence. 

The  elder  son,  Hugh,  had 
proved  a  signal  disappointment. 
Hugh  was  weak-headed,  like  his 
sisters,  and  wayward  and  violent, 
like  his  father.  In  a  more  genial 
and  healthy  atmosphere  he  might 
have  turned  out  a  brighter  speci- 
men, but  lynch-law  had  demoral- 
ised him  a  little ;  and  this  senior 
olive-branch  had,  when  emancipa- 
tion time  came,  cost  Colonel 
Alleyne  a  great  deal  of  money  and 
much  genuine  annoyance.  He 
was  in  the  army,  and  had  lately 
married,  rather  foolishly,  in  India. 
At  home  he  was  taUied  of  as 
'  poor  Hugh  ;*  and  though  he  had 
ceased  to  be  an  incubus  actively, 
it  was  clear  he  would  never  be- 
come a  solace. 

Such  was  the  deleterious  medium 
in  which  Norbert's  youth  had 
been  cast.  As  a  child  he  was 
delicate,  always  ailing,  and  the 
doctors,  who  shook  their  heads 
over  his  strangely  excitable  brain, 
had  kept  him  partly  out  of  his 
father's  jurisdiction.  Thanks  to 
Mrs.  Allejme's  sensible,  motherly 
care,  he  grew  up  tolerably  strong, 
and  meanwhile  a  fistir  amount  of 
independence  of  character  had 
had  time  to  develop  unopposed 
and  in  a  natural  manner,  enough 
to  lay  the  train  for  future  col- 
lisions. His  musical  gift,  which 
was  extraordinary,  had  attracted 
attention  from  his  earliest  child- 
hood. No  one  could  remember 
the  time  when  Norbert  was  not 
perfectly  happy,  'amusing  him- 
self with  the  piano.  Some  one 
taught  him  the  rudiments,  and 
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his  progress  was  startlingly  rapid ; 
but  how  he  contrived  to  learn  so 
much  they  hardly  knew.  His 
was  one  of  those  rarest  instances 
when  direct  instruction  really  does 
seem  almost  superfluous,  as  the 
disciple  is  bom  above  his  master, 
and  his  faculty  needs,  to  perfect 
itself,  no  teacher  but  exercise 
and  experience.  To  music  his 
holiday -time  was  entirely  de- 
voted, except  when  Fan  dragged 
him  away  to  share  her  favourite 
recreation  of  paddling,  fishing,  and 
poking  in  the  pond.  This  talent 
made  him  popular  at  school,  where 
otherwise  his  shyness  might  have 
put  him  at  a  disadvantage.  His 
father  never  deigned  to  notice  it, 
treating  and  reg»ding  it  as  of  no 
more  consequence  than  if  his  son 
had  had  a  natural  aptitude  for 
dancing.  Except  when  the  boy 
was  suspected  of  deserting  his 
schoolbooks  for  the  piano,  then 
Colonel  Alleyne  *flew,'  as  Fan 
expressed  it.  Korbert  appeared 
to  give  in,  and  became  doubly 
careful  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible, 
any  allusion  to  the  pursuit  in  his 
fatiier's  presence.  Still  his  adhe- 
rence to  it  in  stolen  hours  was  a 
crime,  and  any  accidental  re- 
minder or  indication  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  occupied  his  time 
and  his  thoughts  resulted  in  such 
ebullitions  on  his  father^s  part  as 
made  life  intolerable  to  the  whole 
family  for  an  indefinite  period. 
These  were  mere  skirmishes,  how- 
ever. When  Norbert  was  about 
nineteen,  the  climax  came. 

It  had  been  years  gathering. 
Korbert  had  known  for  long  that 
there  was  a  post  waiting  for  him 
in  his  uncle's  bank.  The  time 
had  arrived  for  him  to  step  into  it. 

His  leaving  school  had  been 
followed  by  a  six  months'  inter- 
lude of  enforced  idleness.  He 
had  come  home  ill,  from  overwork 
at  the  examinations ;  and  during 
a  rather  tedious  convalescence, 
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had  ample  leisure  and  opportunity 
to  face  the  truth  about  himself, 
and  the  turning-point  in  his  career 
that  was  approaching. 

It  was  fatally  simple.  There 
was  a  single  occupation  in  life 
that  made  him  happy,  one  to 
which  all  his  faculties,  from  his 
brain's  highest  employ  down  to 
the  mechanism  of  his  fingers, 
seemed  to  tend ;  one  to  which  he 
was  actively  inclined,  and  in 
which  he  thought,  knew,  he  could 
hardly  fail  to  excel.  But  that 
was  not  bookkeeping. 

It  was  an  old  story  so  far,  as 
old  as  himself.  But  the  begin- 
ning of  the  metamorphosis  into  a 
resolve  .of  what  had  been  a  desire 
merely,  dated  from  Norbert's  first 
meeting  with  the  girl  who  had 
ever  since  played  the  part  of  a 
good  genius  to  one  who  was  in 
dire  need  of  it. 

How  well,  even  now,  they  both 
recollect  the  occasion!  It  was 
years  ago,  at  the  Femswold  school 
feast,  where  they  made  friends 
immediately,  and  talked  music  all 
the  evening  long.  What  a  rare 
pleasure  for  Norbert  to  talk  over 
the  things  next  his  heart  with 
some  one  who  understood  them, 
and  sympathised,  as  Cressida  evi- 
dently did!  His  fine-drawn, 
over-sensitive  temperament  for- 
bade him  to  pour  out  his  mind  to 
his  school&iends — excellent  fel- 
lows, but  mere  babies  in  charac- 
ter-lore, and  about  as  capable  of 
reading  him  aiight  as  of  decipher- 
ing Etruscan. 

Jeanie  and  Millie  had  no  minds 
to  pour  out  in  return,  and  thus 
did  not  invite  confidence.  Fan 
was  young  and  ungentle.  But 
Cressida  went  up  like  a  morning 
star  in  Korbert's  lack-lustre  hori- 
zon, giving  shape  and  brightness 
to  objects  that  were  misty  and 
dull  before.  Of  his  own  age,  but 
more  formed,  wider  in  her  ideas 
and  even  in  her  experience,  as 
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suggestive  as  she  was  a  receptive 
companion,  Cressida  won  the  boy^s 
heart  of  hearts.  He  gave  her  his 
confidence,  and  found  in  her  the 
exact  mental  stimulus  he  needed. 
It  was  under  the  kindly  influ- 
ence of  her  delicate  encourage- 
ment and  appreciation  that  his 
intention  to  mould  his  own  future 
took  shape  and  force,  till  he  felt 
able  to  take  his  stand  upon  his 
own  strength. 

There  came  a  day,  memorable 
in  the  Alley ne  household  as  a 
coup  d'etat  in  the  annals  of  a  na- 
tion. Mother  and  sisters  could 
hardly  believe  their  ears  when  it 
transpired  that  Norbert,  without 
giving  a  hint  to  anybody  before- 
hand, had  told  his  father  that  he 
meant  to  decline  his  uncle's  offer. 

To  screw  the  courage  of  a  youth 
of  his  calibre  to  the  sticking-point 
of  defiance  in  the  face  of  a  man 
like  Colonel  AUeyne,  the  moving 
force  must  have  been  pretty  irre- 
sistible ;  but  the  autocrat,  aghast, 
never  thought  of  that.  It  was 
some  parverse  fit,  some  idle  whim, 
to  be  stamped  out  upon  the  very 
first  symptom. 

But  what  fiti  what  whim] 
Norbert  had  shown  no  turn  for 
the  learned  professions,  and  a  de- 
cided aversion  to  the  army.  What 
new  idea  had  caused  his  imbecility 
to  presume  to  sneer  at  as  good  a 
berth  as  a  lad  of  his  age  could 
well  desire] 

Norbert,  when  he  had  steeled 
himself  to  the  refusal,  had  not 
looked  on  farther — to  the  revela- 
tion. But  now,  in  the  heat  of 
the  combat,  it  came  out.  He 
turned,  like  a  tame  animal  sud- 
denly showing  its  teeth,  rushed 
into  plain-speaking  ;  said  he  knew 
he  must  follow  some  profession, 
that  he  cared  for  nothing  but  mu- 
sic, that  all  his  natural  advantages 
pointed  in  that  direction,  and  that 
a  professional  musician  was  what 
he  wished,  what  he  meant,  to  be. 


Had  Norbert  said  a  professional 
thief,  Colonel  Alleyne  could  not 
have  been  more  aghast  or  more 
irate.     That  at  first  his  displeasure 
did  not  express  itself  actively  was 
n  0  good  omen.    He  was  in  a  white- 
heat,  then  cooled  suddenly — like 
red-hot  iron  plunged  into  an  icing 
stream.     For  a  long  while  father 
and  son  never  spoke  to  each  other. 
Then,  as  the  latter  gave  no  sign, 
Colonel  Alleyne  opened  fire  with 
sarcasm,      ^orbert   would  do  as 
he  pleased.     England  was  a  free 
country.     Liberty  to  make  a  fool 
of  himself,  and  bring  disgrace  on 
his  betters,  wasevery  Englishman's 
proud  birthright.     In  two  years 
Norbert   would  be   of  age,   and 
no  one  could  interfere  if  he  took 
a  fancy  to  make  himself  and  his 
family  illustrious  by  turning  cross- 
ing-sweeper.     He  was  perfectly 
welcome  to  go  and  earn  his  living 
as  a  street-tumbler,  a  ventriloquist, 
or  a  fiddler  (Colonel  Alleyne  did 
not  see  any  material  difference)  ; 
but  he  would  have  to  rely  on  his 
own  precious   exertions — as   his 
father  could  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  him  in  these  honour- 
able callings,  and  having  still  the 
right  to  stop  his  son's  sdlowance, 
and  forbid  him  his  house,  would 
most  certainly  avail  himself  of  it. 
More,  the  laws  of  the  land  would 
not  allow.     Such  was  his  ultima- 
tum ;  precisely  what  his  son  had 
expected. 

But  there  are  other  laws  with 
which  Norbert  had  to  reckon — 
laws  of  nature.  The  irrevocable 
law  that  makes  it  next  to  impos- 
sible for  a  sensitive,  diffident,  in- 
experienced, delicate  lad  to  plunge 
into  the  struggle  of  life,  unprepared 
and  alone,  after  a  dependent  youth 
spent,  materially  speaking,  in  clo- 
ver, was  only  one  of  the  lions  in 
the  path.  The  boy  was  closely 
attached  to  his  indulgent  mother 
and  weak  half-sisters.  Hugh  had 
proved,   filially  and  fraternally, 
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such  a  lamentable  failure.  In- 
stinctiyely  they  all  turned  to  Xor- 
bert  now,  and  he  knew  it. 

And  Colonel  AUeyne,  when  he 
persistently  visited  the  offences  of 
the  son  on  the  mother  and  sisters 
(whom  he,  in  the  face  of  direct 
proof  to  the  contrary,  taxed  with 
encouraging  him  in  the  insur- 
rection), by  redoubled  crustiness 
and  intolerance  of  humour  towards 
them,  knew  something  of  the 
strength  of  that  indirect  weapon. 
A  system  of  vicarious  persecu- 
tion was  the  surest  way  to  im- 
pair the  stubborn  fortitude  that 
served  Norbert  well  on  his  own 
behalf. 

Fan,  a  child  among  them,  but 
wide  awake  and  the  keenest  of  all, 
understood  everything;  felt  as  if 
she  could  never,  never  forgive  her 
fiftther  his  behaviour  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  vowed  a  vow  on  her 
own  account,  whereby  she  bound 
herself  over  to  spend  the  remain- 
der of  her  life  in  waging  war 
against  tyranny  in  all  its  forms  ! 
Could  she  only  have  been  a  little 
older  to  have  stood  by  her  brother 
now,  and  been  felt  as  a  prop ! 
There  is  nothing  more  awful  than 
for  a  diffident  being  to  have  to 
take  a  bold  line  with  no  one  at 
hand  to  back  him  up.  l^orbert's 
dogged  resistance  showed  a  power 
in  him  that  nobody  had  suspected. 
He  had  his  father's  inflexibility 
without  his  violence. 

But  the  strife  was  unequal,  and 
told  80  severely  on  Norbert's  health 
and  nerves,  weakened  by  his  re- 
cent attack,  as  to  throw  back  his 
recovery  seriously.  A  slight  relapse 
brought  back  all  the  worst  symp- 
toms of  his  illness,  and  left  him 
in  a  semi-invalided  state,  which 
only  improved  by  very  slow  de- 
grees. 

For  a  year  he  remained  at  home, 
and  the  civil  war  had  to  be  sus- 
pended. Meanwhile  the  morning 
star  was  growing  into  a  sun  with 


power,  though  still  but  half  exer- 
cised, to  outshine  all  else  in  his 
sphere. 

What  a  winding  charm  she  had ! 
It  pervaded  every  touch  about 
her.  What  a  contrast  in  her  grace 
of  appearance  to  Norbert's  own 
dear,  but  apt-to-be-dowdy,  sisters ! 
At  Greywell  no  one  ever  thought 
it  worth  while  to  put  on  a  pretty 
thing  or  a  new  thing  unless 
visitors  were  expected.  Now  it 
was  a  peculiarity  of  Cressida's 
that  she  seemed  to  have  no  second- 
best  clothes.  Nobody  had  ever 
seen  her  when  she  was  not  a 
model  of  neatness  and  taste,  with 
a  picturesque  individuality  of  her 
own,  besides,  that  was  more 
subtle,  and  that  caused  her  image 
to  stand  out  in  people's  memories, 
apart  from  that  of  other  pretty 
well-dressed  girls,  as  something 
pleasing,  par  excellence,  to  dwell 
upon. 

Norbert  and  she  had  begun  by  a 
Platonic  friendship  of  the  simplest 
construction,  founded  on  a  mutual 
liking  for  music  and  poetry,  writ- 
ten and  unwritten.  That  sup- 
plementary feeling  of  a  personal 
adoration  akin  to  fetishism,  which 
had  soon  arisen  on  Norbert's  part, 
was  threatening  to  usurp  the 
place  of  prominence.  But  there 
was  a  basis  of  sound  sense  in  the 
young  fellow  that  held  romance  in 
check — the  obvious  fruitlessness, 
and  worse,  of  a  one-sided  passion 
still  kept  his,  not  only  from 
declanngitself  outwardly,  but  from 
becoming  his  sole  master  inwardly. 
Cressida  will  never  be  more  than 
a  friend  to  him.  If  he  makes 
love  to  her  he  will  not  win  hers, 
but  forfeit  her  friendship,  his 
dearest  possession. 

Interest  and  sympathy  for  him 
she  had  plenty.  She  could  follow 
him  in  his  musical  aspirations, 
and  enthusftkstically  admire  his 
gift.  Ah,  there  was  much  that 
drew  her  towards  him.     And  in 
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the  present  situation  she  saw 
some&ing  fine  and  poeticaL  Here 
was  a  young  man  of  exceptional 
genius,  holding  out  firmly  against 
Uie  blind,  headstrong,  prejudiced, 
old-fashioned  despotism  of  an  in- 
flexible parent,  about  to  throw 
himself  upon  the  world  unaided, 
at  the  bidding  of  the  voice  with- 
in that  others  could  not  hear,  the 
sign  of  the  invisible  hand  beckon- 
ing him  away.  She  never  exactly 
calculated  how  far  her  moral  sup- 
port had  emboldened  Norbert  to 
his  courageous  move;  and  when 
afterwards  they  talked  over  the 
result,  and  from  dreams  and 
poetry  had  come  to  considering 
facts  connected  with  the  struggle 
for  existence,  she  grew  grave. 
Cressida  could  be  very  practical. 
Korbert  had  but  a  mere  trifle  of 
his  own,  barely  enough,  in  her 
reckoning,  to  keep  a  man  from 
starving.  Colonel  AUeyne  had 
always  made  him  a  liberal  allow- 
ance, aware  that  by  thus  accustom- 
ing him  to  proud  gentlemanly 
independence,  and  consequent  ig- 
norance of  how  the  '  other  half 
of  the  world  lives,  he  was  tight- 
ening hi)  hold  over  him.  Gene- 
rosity and  improvidence  cannot 
be  unlearnt,  and  minute  economy 
and  self-help  taught,  in  a  day. 

Again,  it  must  be  years  before 
Korbert  could  hope  to  achieve  any 
particular  musical  success,  since 
he  would  have  to  start  in  the  race 
at  a  great  disadvantage,  without 
friends,  without  interest,  without 
even  information  as  to  ways  and 
means. 

It  was  Cressida  herself  who, 
after  having  well  pondered  these 
things,  at  last  advised  Norbert  to 
yield  for  the  present.  He  might 
enter  the  bank,  pursue  his  musical 
studies  in  his  leisure  hours,  and 
wait.  He  was  quite  voungj  some- 
thing might  turn  up\o  decide  the 
future  in  his  favour  yet.  He  came 
round  to  her  opinion   the  less 


reluctantly,  having  meanwhile  be- 
thought himself  that  if  he  had 
stuck  to  his  intention  then  and 
there,  left  home  and  broken  with 
his  family,  he  would  have  lost 
sight  of  Cressida  too. 

So  he  yielded,  to  Fan's  dis- 
appointment and  the  unspeakable 
relief  of  everybody  else.  Colonel 
AUeyne  consented  to  put  down 
what  had  passed  as  a  short  mad- 
ness, and  flattered  himself  that, 
thanks  to  his  prompt  and  efficient 
measures,  the  rebellion  had  been 
victoriously  quashed. 

But  two  years  had  gone  by,  and 
the  old  truths  had  been  brought 
home  to  him  overwhelmingly. 
His  town  life  was  insipid,  his 
daily  business  violently  repugnant 
to  him,  and  becoming  more  and 
more  so  in  its  dry  mechanical 
routine.  The  efibrt  to  throw  his 
energies  into  this  channel  was  no 
invigorating  exercise,  but  a  dis- 
torting exhausting  strain,  aimless 
in  his  case  as  convict  labour. 
There  was  no  outcome  that  he 
saw,  no  reconciliation.  For  the 
pleasures  by  the  wayside  that  can 
make  mere  money-getting  lives 
tolerable  he  did  not  care,  except 
for  one,  and  for  that  one  he  cared 
a  great  deal  too  passionately  to 
accept  it  as  the  pastime  of  an  ama- 
teur dabbler.  You  cannot  serve 
Art  and  mammon. 

Utterly  unsatisfied  with  himself 
in  his  present  capacity,  unchanged 
and  undivided  in  his  ambitions, 
such  was  his  frame  of  mind  when 
Sir  Francis  made  him  the  ofler. 
Norbert  felt  as  if  it  would  cost  him 
less  or  nothing  now  to  make  the 
crowning  efibrt,  pass  the  Rubicon, 
turn  his  back  finally  on  his  father's 
house,  and  follow  the  call  The 
ice  with  Colonel  Alleyne  had 
been  broken  at  all  events.  As 
for  his  mother  and  the  girls,  he 
persuaded  himself  that  even  his 
absence  could  hardly  make  things 
worse  or  Grey  well  more  of  a  prison. 
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For  himself  the  sacrifice  of  wealth 
was  no  sacrifice  at  alL  He  was 
entirelj  indifferent  to  luxuries. 
Never  in  his  secret  daydreams 
had  he 

*•  Breakfasted  off  rosewood, 
Smoked  through  silver-mounted  pipes,' 

and  80  forth.  He  would  have 
been  perfectly  content  to  scrimp 
in  a  garret,  provided  the  garret 
had  a  piano  in  it.  Then  he  was 
only  twenty-two ;  plenty  of  time 
before  him  to  make  himself  a 
name.  So  let  him  grasp  this 
golden  opportunity  and  rejoice  in 
it. 

Only— 

Were  those  really  tears  in 
Cressida's  eyes  last  night  ? 

It  is  very  possible  to  entertain 
and  nourish  a  growing  hope  in 
one's  heart  for  long  and  never 
recognisG  it  When  Norbert  had 
started  on  his  walk  yesterday,  he 
had  not  had  the  remotest  inten- 
tion of  saying  to  Cressida  what  he 
did  say  when  the  moment  came. 

It  was  she  who,  by  that  new 
and  indefinable  infusion  of  tender- 
ness into  her  manner,  had  brought 
commotion  into  his  mind.  Some- 
thing there  had  stirred,  slightly, 
it  is  true,  but  warning  of  the  force 
heaving  beneath,  that  only  asked 
leave  to  break  through  and  carry 
all  before  it 

But  these  were  night  thoughts, 
and  when  morning  dawned  his 
buoyant  hope^,  the  marvellous 
exlularation  that  had  sprung  up 
so  suddenly,  seemed  fictitious  out 
of  measure.  Could  anything  be 
more  baseless  ?  He  saw  things  in 
a  chillier,  truer  perspective. 

Sunday  was  popularly  known 
as  Doomsday  in  the  Greywell 
household.  Colonel  Alleyne  was 
always  in  a  bad  temper  before 
nightfall.  Morning  service  at  Lul- 
lington  Church  was  the  event  of 
the  day.  It  was  a  sleepy  service, 
and  seemed  to  grow  sleepier  every 
week.     The  length  of  the  after- 


noon appeared  preternatural  until 
the  bell  rang  for  the  nondescript 
meal,  which  was  a  Sunday  institu- 
tion in  the  fetmily,  and  which, 
though  by  no  means  inviting  in 
itself,  was  always  hailed  with  joy, 
coming  as  a  sign  that  the  day  was 
nearly  at  an  end. 

Morning  church,  longer  even 
than  usual,  completed  the  sober- 
ing process  on  Norbert,  and  gave 
him  ample  time  for  reflection. 

The  last  two  years  had  made  a 
great  change  in  him.  Cressida 
was  sensible  of  that,  last  night 
when  she  found  herself  fetce  to 
face  with  the  vacillating  boy 
grown  strong,  and  proud,  and 
nerved  by  the  concentrated  energy 
of  one  just  about  to  take  a  resolu- 
tion of  moment  that  must  colour 
his  whole  life.  Other  confidant 
he  had  none;  not  even  to  Fan 
had  he  mentioned  Professor  Mat- 
thison's  proposal.  He  knew  how 
her  heart  would  leap  at  it,  just  as 
his  had  done;  knew  that  she 
would  say,  '  Go,  at  all  costs  !'  and 
that  Cressida's  unspoken  '  Stay  V 
and  the  echo  it  awoke  in  his  own 
renegade  will,  would,  to  her,  be 
absolutely  incomprehensible. 

By  the  afternoon  he  was  firmly 
convinced  that  the  moment's  para- 
dise of  yesterday  was  only  a  mad 
dream.  Diffidence,  despondency, 
self-contempt,  told  him  it  must  be. 
He  began  composing  a  perfectly 
matter-of-fact  letter  to  Cressida, 
telling  her  that  he  had  quite  made 
up  his  mind  to  profit  by  Sir 
Francis's  offer,  dwelling  only  on 
the  bright  side  of  the  picture,  but 
saying  he  would  like  her  sanction, 
as  his  best  friend  and  counsellor. 

As  he  sat  poring  over  this  com- 
position in  the  schoolroom,  the 
unwonted  sounds  of  footsteps  on 
the  gravel  outside  attracted  his 
ear. 

*0,  mercy!*  said  Fan,  as  the 
door-bell  rang.  '  It  must  be  some 
bad  news;  nobody  would  come 
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here  for  anything  else  on  Sunday  ;* 
and  she  rushed  to  the  window 
and  opened  it. 

'Are  the  Miss  Alleynes  at 
homel'  said  Cressida's  voice  at 
the  front-door  inquiringly. 

*  As  if  the  Miss  Alleynes  were 
ever  abroad  on  Sunday  after- 
noons r  commented  Fan  contemp- 
tuously, darting  out  of  the  room 
into  the  hall  in  time  to  hear  the 
servant's  reply,  *  Yes,  miss,^  given 
in  the  tone  of  one  imparting  a 
pleasant  surprise. 

*  i'w  at  home  !'  cried  Fan.  rush- 
ing out  in  high  glee  and  catching 
hold  of  Cressida,  who,  with  her 
father,  had  just  come  from  Lul- 
lington  Church  and  the  charity 
sermon.  *  Papa's  in  the  study. 
Show  Mr.  Landon  in.'  Then,  as 
the  door  closed  on  the  gentlemen, 
she  added,  '  Mamma  has  her  Sun- 
day headache,  and  is  lying  down. 
Jeanie  and  Millie  are  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. Let  them  find  us  out. 
You  come  to  the  schoolroom — do.' 

Nothing  loth,  Cressida  suffered 
herself  to  be  carried  off  into  chaos, 
where  she  was  at  homo. 

How  picturesque  the  disordered 
room  became  when  she  stepped 
into  it !  Just  as  she  might  have 
sat  for  Harmony  when  at  the  or- 
gan in  the  church,  she  now  stood 
up  like  the  model  of  the  fair  Ladie 
of  an  old  English  ballad.  There 
were  several  possible  heroine- types 
in  Cressida,  as  in  all  the  loveliest 
faces.  As  usual,  art  had  its  share 
in  the  picture.  The  nice  folds 
her  dress  took,  as  if  by  preference, 
its  freshness  and  piquancy ;  the 
little  boots,  that  seemed  never  to 
get  shabby ;  the  sound  gloves, — 
one  and  all  were  a  wonder  and 
puzzle  to  Fan,  who  tried  her 
clothing  very  severely. 

Now  Cressida  had  come  on  pur- 
pose to  signify  to  Norbert  her  ad- 
vice that  he  should  do  the  precise 
thing  which  he  was  setting  down 
as  his  iatention  in  the  letter  he 


was  making  up;  which  letter, 
when  he  saw  her,  went  promptly 
out  of  his  head. 

*  Papa  and  I  have  come  here  to 
beg  for  some  tea,'  observed  Cres- 
sida. *  Were  you  practising,  Nor- 
bertf  He  was  writing  on  the 
piano,  the  only  available  table  in 
the  room. 

*No  such  luck/  returned  Fan 
grimly,  for  him.  *  Don't  you  know 
the  piano's  dumb  on  Sundays? 
Not  that  papa  himself  objects  to 
that  innocent  amusement,  but  he 
won't  let  us  play  because  of  the 
servants.  I  hope  ours  are  pro- 
perly grateful  for  all  that  we  do 
or  leave  undone  on  account  of 
their  morals.  Lucky  for  me  that 
books  make  no  noise,  and  I  can 
read  what  I  please  at  all  times 
and  seasons  without  the  servants 
being  any  the  wiser  or  the  fool- 
isher.' 

Cressida  laughed,  and  asked 
vaguely  after  Millie  and  Jeanie. 
For  the  first  time  she  and  Norbert 
felt  a  shadow  of  embarrassment 
in  each  other's  presence. 

'They've  gone  to  straighten 
their  hair,' said  Fan,  the  inexor- 
able, '  and  put  on  fresh  collars,  I 
expect.'  In  fact,  Sunday  callers 
being  almost  unheard  of  at  Grey- 
well,  Cressida  had  surprised  the 
Miss  Alleynes  no  neater  than  they 
should  be.  *  It'll  take  them  some 
little  time.  Are  you  hungry,  Cres- 
sida V 

'  Very,'  said  Cressida.    *  Why  V 

'  I  warn  you  we  sha'n't  get  five- 
o'clock  tea  before  six,  because  of 
the  servants.  They  go  to  after- 
noon church,  and  take  an  uncon- 
scionable time  walking  home.  I 
know,  though.  Walnuts  I  Come 
along !' 

There  was  a  famous  tree  in  the 
field  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden, 
and  this  move  was  a  little  ruse  on 
Fan's  ps^t  to  keep  Cressida  as 
long  as  possible  to  Norbert  and 
herself.     The   'dodge'  was    per- 
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fectly  SQccessfuL  The  trio  at  the 
point  where  the  big  tree  stood 
were  invisible  from  the  house, 
and  they  all  began  fumbling  in 
the  grass  for  the  sparsely-fallen 
fruit. 

'  You'll  spoilyour  gloves/  quoth 
Fan  considerately. 

'They're  common  ones,'  said 
Cressida;  *yoM7Z  spoil  your  hands.' 

'  ^"ot  much  to  spoil  there,'  said 
Fan  cheerfully.  *  I  didn't  pay  for 
them  either,  and  sha'n't  be  expect- 
ed to  buy  new  ones,  whatever 
happens  to  these.' 

For  several  minutes  they  all 
seemed  deep  in  the  fascinating 
occupation  of  turning  up  nutshells 
among  the  decaying  leaves,  each 
exploring  a  dififerent  piece  of 
ground. 

Choosing  a  moment  when  Fan 
was  at  a  safe  distance,  Norbert 
came  up  to  pour  his  handful  of 
fruit  into  the  basket  which  Cres- 
sida held. 

*  When  shall  I  see  you  again  V 
she  asked,  with  a  gentle  signifi- 
cance. 

^  At  Christmas,  I  suppose.' 

*  Not  till  thenf  with  an  impa- 
tient sigh. 

'  By  that  time  it  must  be  de- 
cided,' said  Norbert,  speaking 
low,  that  Fan,  who  was  approach- 
ing, should  not  overhear.  '  If  I  do 
nothing,  the  matter  decides  itself 
Sir  Francis  goes  without  me.  And 
I  see  that  if  I  put  off  the  step  now, 
the  more  difficult  it  will  become, 
impossible  at  last.  I  think  the 
Tsar  gets  worse  and  worse  every 
year.' 

'  So  he  does,'  said  Fan,  who  had 
come  up  in  time  for  the  last  sen- 
tence, and  chimed  in  instantly. 
'  Have  you  heard,  Cressida  ?  Last 
night  we  were  treated  to  ever 
such  a  row;  and  all  about  no- 
thing at*  all,  as  nine  out  of  ten 
rows  are.  It's  a  shocking  waste 
of  tissue  and  neive-force  on  every- 
body's part.     Ah,  if  /  were  the 


father  of  a  family — *  But  here  the 
others  broke  in  with  a  burst  of 
laughter,  the  girl  stopped,  with  an 
eloquent  nod  that  finished  her 
sentence,  and  returned  to  the  wal- 
nut hunt.  Gradually  the  other 
two  edged  away. 

*Have  you  decided — have  you 
thought  more  what  you  shall  do?' 
said  Cressida  pressingly. 

Her  voice,  her  intonation,  her 
look,  all  acted  upon  Xorbert  with 
that  sweet,  persuasive  influence 
that  forces  a  mind  to  turn  itself 
inside  out. 

*  How  can  1 1*  he  said,  with  an 
abrupt  vehemence  that  took  her 
aback. 

*  Norbert  !*  she  murmured  half 
pleadingly. 

Both  (Fan  had  providentially 
disappeared  altogether)  were  bend- 
ing down  as  if  to  grope  for  the 
buried  nuts.  Cressida  raised  her 
head  and  met  his  eyes.  *  I  love  you, 
I  love  you  !'  was  written  aU  over 
Norbert'sface  as  he  proceeded  with 
a  particularly  sober,  matter  of  fact, 
and  wise  speech,  proving  that  he 
was  in  a  difficult  pass,  that  the  wis- 
dom of  such  an  exceptional  move 
as  he  was  contemplating  depend- 
ed on  his  obtainiug  exceptional 
success,  and  that  strung  liking 
would  hardly  justify  it  unless  he 
were  sure  he  had  strong  talent. 

*  If  you  doubt  that  now,'  said 
Cressida,  *  you  will  not  long.' 

Of  course  he  knew  that  if  he 
remained  mewed  up  in  the  bank 
his  health  and  spirits,  his  whole 
self,  would  suffer  ;  nothing  could 
save  him  from  becoming  a  con- 
firmed social  failure,  nothing  ex- 
cept—  Norbert  hated  himself  for 
his  want  of  eloquence.  What  a 
store  of  words  should  he  have 
poured  out  now  ! 

They  were  not  needed  to  tell 
Cressida  how  matters  stood.  She 
knew  she  was  being  called  upon 
to  dictate  the  watchword  of  a  life . 

Again  it  gratified  her  aTnour- 
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propre  ;  she  would  have  liked  to 
prolong  the  moment,  to  taste  the 
pleasure  before  taking  up  the  bur- 
den of  responsibility. 

*  Dear  Norbert,'  she  said,  put- 
ting her  hand  on  his  arm,  and 
speaking  more  gravely  than  she 
often  did,  'I  think  you  should 
certainly  not  say  "  No"  to  Pro- 
fessor Matthison  in  a  hurry.  It 
involves  so  much.  Surely  he  can 
wait  a  little  while — till  Christmas. 
Give  yourself  time  to  make 
quite  sure  what  you  ought  to  do. 
Because,  Norbert,  am  I  worth  the 
sacrifice  of  the  thing  you  love 
bestr 

^  Not  best,  not  best !'  muttered 
Norbert  impulsively. 

Ho  had  turned  very  pale.  The 
faintest,  most  delicate  smile  hover- 
ed on  Cressida's  lips. 

*  Are  you  quite  sure  f  she  re- 
peated playfully. 

Before  Norbert  could  speak,  a 
rattling  shower  of  nuts  from 
above  pattered  down  on  their 
necks  and  startled  them  out  of 
their  sweet  everythings.  A  merry 
laugh  overhead  followed.  They 
looked  up;  and  lol  there  was  Fan 
perched  on  a  branch  of  the  wal- 
nut-tree. 

'It's  so  jolly  up  here,'  she 
shouted.  *  You've  no  notion.  Oxy- 
gen to  any  amount,  and  such  a 
view  right  over  the  house.  I  see 
the  LuUington  young  men  with 
their  proposing  coats  on,  taking 
their  Sunday  walks,  each  with  his 
bright  particular  young  woman  on 
his  arm.  What  geese  they  do  look, 
spooning !' 

But  for  the  love-making  going 
on  immediately  under  her  eyes, 
Fan  was  totally  blind.  So  true  is 
it  that  one  can  look  at  an  object 
without  seeing  it,  if  one  looks  in 
the  wrong  way. 


CHAPTER  III. 


LAST  JULY. 


Just  as  a  sceptic,  who  has  once 
seen  a  ghost,  or  a  miracle,  or 
some  trick  of  clairvoyance  or  mes- 
merism, looks  back  with  a  queer, 
mixed  feeling  on  the  moment 
when  the  evidence  of  his  senses 
seemed  flatly  to  contradict  the 
creed  of  his  soul,  so  now,  to  Cres- 
sida,  appears  a  past  scene  in  her 
life  as  a  glimpse  into  the  mys- 
teries of  natural  magic. 

It  is  just  five  months  to-day 
since — she  often  recalls  the  inci- 
dent for  the  sake  of  the  sequel 
— Cressida  had  a  rare  surprise. 

She  had  a  virtuous-industrious 
fit  upon  her  that  day,  and  had 
just  returned  from  the  school 
where,  for  the  last  hour,  her 
scholars  had  been  strongly  im- 
pressing upon  her,  in  their  several 
ways,  the  necessity  for  an  instant 
reform  in  English  spelling,  and 
now  she  sat  sewing  brown-paper 
covers  on  some  tracts  that  her 
father  wanted  for  distribution. 
Her  head  was  running,  as  if  by 
way  of  contrast,  on  some  lines  she 
had  been  reading  the  day  before  : 

'  Another  world ! 
And  why  this  world,  this  common  world, 

to  be 
A  makeshift,  a  mere  foil,  how  fair  soever. 
To  some  fine  life  to  come?' 

Perhaps  it  was  only  through  some 
insight  into '  earth's  immortalities* 
that  Cressida,  for  one,  had  the 
chance  to  gain  hope  or  intelligence 
of  higher  things. 

Sunk  in  her  thoughts  she  never 
heard  the  house  door-bell  when 
presently  it  rang,  and  the  first 
jhint  she  got  that  a  visitor  was  at 
hand  was  from  the  entrance  of  a 
well-meaning  but  nervous  parlour- 
maid, obviously  flurried  at  being 
surprised  in  morning  negligie, 
and  pronouncing  some  impossible 
name,  of  which  nothing  was  to  be 
made. 
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Cressida  started  up  in  confu- 
aioD,  for  the  rustling  of  silk  in 
the  passage  outside  had  suddenly 
put  her  out  of  conceit  with  her 
pretty  cotton  gown,  and  her  hands 
were  dusty;  that  was  thanks  to 
the  tracts.  A  lady  sailed  in,  and 
Cressida,  for  a  moment,  forgot 
everything  in  her  surprise. 

'  What !  Elise  de  Saumarez  V 
with  the  little  half-theatrical  tone 
and  gesture  that  came  naturally  to 
her  sometimes. 

*  My  darling  Cressida  !* 

A  lively  hut  rather  ostentatious 
embrace  followed.  Mrs.  de  Sau- 
marez >  and  her  darling  Cressida 
were  but  slightly  acquainted. 
Their  intimacy,  which  only  was  a 
few  months  old,  had  been  formed 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  which 
they  chanced  to  spend  at  a  coun- 
try house,  where  both  had  gone 
down  for  a  balL  There  was, 
moreover,  more  than  twenty  years 
difference  in  their  ages ;  but  Mrs. 
de  Saumarez  had  impressed  Cres- 
sida favourably  from  the  first,  by 
her  clever  toilettes,  and  afterwards 
by  her  powers  of  conversation. 

There  might  be  a  latent  affinity 
somewhere  asserting  itself.  At 
all  events  Cressida  was  speedily 
taken  with  a  certain  liking  and 
admiration,  seasoned  with  envy, 
for  the  epicurean,  life-enjoying 
widow,  upon  whom  four  at  least 
of  the  seven  ages  sat  so  lightly. 
The  widow's  ways,  indeed,  seldom 
failed  to  exact  for  her  that  confi- 
dence and  deference  due  to  supe- 
rior social  skill  and  address,  prac- 
tical intelligence,  and  knowledge 
of  the  world;  and  over  Cressida 
they  soon  came  to  acquire  a  rather 
demonic  sway. 

*  Cressida  alone  1'  she  ejaculated, 
deliberately  beginning  a  round  of 
inspection  of  the  room  and  furni- 
ture, waiving  ceremony  with  an 
assurance  that  would  have  struck 
the  girl  as  ill-bred,  had  she  not 
been  so  taken  up  with  an  annoy- 


ing dread  of  what  Elise  would 
think  of  the  homely,  conventional 
parsonage, — Elise,  whose  little 
town  nest  in  Mayfair,  where  Cres- 
sida had  spent  a  couple  of  days 
not  long  ago,  was  grace  and  ele- 
gance illustrated.  The  tasteful 
house-decorations,  the  treasure  of 
books  and  pictures  and  rarities, 
mostly  presents  from  the  artists, 
authors,  or  enterprising  travellers 
of  the  day  (for  Elise  knew  every- 
body, and  was  one  of  those  whom 
great  men  delight  to  honour  in  a 
small  way),  would  rise  before 
her  now  in  grotesque  contrast,  as 
Mrs.  de  Saumarez  went  round, 
explaining,  as  she  did  so,  how  she 
chanced  to  be  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, on  a  flying  visit  to  an  old 
friend  in  LuUington. 

*  What  are  you  doing  V  she 
said  curiously,  taking  up  with  her 
finger  and  thumb  one  of  the  little 
paper  books  which  Cressida  fondly 
hoped  to  have  been  concealed  by 
the  sofa-cushion.  Bill  Sikes^s 
Conversion,  told  by  Himself  ^^  she 
read  aloud. 

Both  burst  out  laughing.  This 
was  not  the  species  of  literature 
they  had  been  used  to  read  toge- 
ther and  discuss. 

*  Is  this  how  you  spend  your 
time  Y  she  asked  comically. 

'  You  see  that  it  is,'  said  Cres- 
sida expressively.  '  0,  I  assure 
you  that  I  am — can  be — very 
good;'  and  as  Elise  raised  her 
eyebrows  incredulously,  she  con- 
tinued, *1  really  work  in  the  parish 
quite  hard  sometimes  :  ask  papa. 
I  teach  in  the  school,  and  the 
curate  says  I  get  the  boys  on  much 
fjAster  than  he  can.  Ilien  I've  a 
number  of  old  women  on  my 
visiting-list,  and  knit  them  petti- 
coats for  Christmas  presents.' 

'  And  attend  to  the  outside,  at 
least,  of  these  little  books,'  said 
Elise,  laying  down  the  tract  care- 
fully. *I  admire  you,  Cressida, 
and  take  the  good  character  you 
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give  of  yourself.  Perhaps  I  ought 
to  think  twice  before  I  offer  to 
carry  you  away  from  all  these 
good  works.' 

*  Carry  me  away  I'  repeated 
Cressida,  amazed. 

*  Not  permanently,'  said  Elise, 
laughing;  'that's  a  heavier  re- 
sponsibility than  even  I  should  be 
prepared  to  undertake.  Cressida, 
will  you  come  with  me  to  Switzer- 
land?' 

*  Of  course  I  will,'  Cressida  ex- 
claimed, starting  up,  her  eyes,  her 
face,  brightening  suddenly.  *  0, 
how  delightful  of  you  to  think  of 
it !  Tell  me  everything,  you  dear, 
dear  creature !' 

*  It's  a  very  short  story.  My 
doctor  has  ordered  me  away.  I've 
been  overworking  myself  this 
season,  it  appears.  Late  hours, 
heated  rooms,  too  many  little 
dinners,  gay  suppers,  and  so  on. 
Moderation  is  becoming  impossi- 
ble nowadays.  My  friends  tell 
me  I'm  going  off,  growing  thin, 
and  look  at  least  forty  !'  Cressida 
tried  to  appear  politely  concerned, 
and  as  if  she  did  not  know  that 
Elise,  in  so  doing,  would  be  look- 
ing under  her  age.  *  They  prescribe 
Switzerland,  the  "playground  of 
Europe,"  and,  besides,  the  Con- 
valescent Home  for  Europeans 
who  break  down  under  the  high 
pressure  and  competition  of  modem 
society.  And  I  should  like  to 
take  you.  I  shall  consider  it  a  fa- 
vour on  your  part  if  you'll  let  me.' 

'  It  18  so  good  of  you !'  said 
Cressida  effusively. 

*No,  it  is  not,'  said  Mrs.  de 
Saumarez,  who  affected  free 
thought  and  plain  speech  to  the 
extreme  of  cynicism.  '  I  never 
take  credit  for  what  I  don't  de- 
serve. If  I  were  to  advertise  for 
a  "lady  companion,"  I  should 
have  to  pay  her  expenses,  just  as 
I  wish  to  pay  yours,  and  I  should 
get  no  amusement  out  of  her — 
feel  her  a  clog  half  the  time.     K 


I  joined  a  friend  going  on  her  own 
account  like  myself,  we  should 
probably  never  agree,  and  come 
back  enemies  for  life.  But  I  like 
you ;  and  you,  whether  or  not  you 
like  me,  will  be  so  glad  of  the 
change  that  perhaps  you  won't  be 
in  a  hurry  to  quarrel'  Elise's 
effrontery  always  inspired  Cressida 
with  a  certain  respect  for  the 
moral  courage  this  quasi -brutal 
candour  seemed  to  imply.  *  Now, 
dear,  will  you  come?' 

*  Will  I !'  said  Cressida,  accord- 
ing her  friend  a  perfectly  spon- 
taneous embrace  this  time.  '  If 
only  papa — ' 

*  What !  Has  papa  a  voice  in 
the  matter  T  said  Elise,  with  ma- 
licious surprise.  *  Can  you  not 
manage  him  better  than  that )  He 
mustn't  object.' 

*  If  he  does,'  said  Cressida,  '  I'll 
do  something  desperate — ^get  up  a 
cough,  paint  my  cheeks  white,  and 
coax  a  rising  young  doctor  I  know 
at  Lullington  to  prescribe  moun- 
tain air  for  me.' 

Any  such  manauvres  proved 
unnecessary.  Poor  Mr.  Landon 
was  most  unselfishly  delighted. 
He  was  the  last  man  to  wish  his 
daughter  to  be  moped.  On  the 
contrary,  he  always  liked  her  to 
have  plenty  of  amusement;  and 
he  never  could  understand  why 
she  pined  for  Sorrento,  where 
there  were  no  balls,  or  dinners,  or 
garden-parties,  or  archery  -  meet- 
ings, or  social  diversions  of  any 
sort  to  compare  with  the  dissipa- 
tions Lullington  afforded.  But 
then  women  are  so  perverse. 

Cressida,  never  robust,  had 
lately  been  drooping  a  little,  and 
this  tour  eveiy  one  agreed  was  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  moment. 
As  for  Cressida,  she  voted  her 
friend  a  trump-card  worth  more 
than  all  the  kings  of  hearts  and 
diamonds  in  the  pack.  Who,  she 
thought  gaily,  would  not  be,  like 
Elise,  a  rich  widow,  and  perfectly 
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free?  Mra.  de  Saamarez  liad  no 
children,  and  her  family  cares 
-were  sonuned  up  in  a  stepson, 
Alec, — ^her  husband's  only  child 
by  a  former  marriage, — ^an  officer 
in  the  army,  and  at  present  in 
India.  Eor  the  rest,  it  was  her 
avowed  \nazim  that  life's  cares 
should  be  written  in  sand,  its  joys 
in  stone. 

A  fortnight  later  they  were  off, 
and  busy  improving  their  ac- 
quaintance. Elise,  under  the 
trying  ordeal  of  that  extraordinary 
protraction  of  the  vis-Orvis  rela- 
tionship ^hich  such  travelling  in- 
volves, proved  herself  an  excep- 
tionably  tolerable  companion. 
True,  she  was  a  little  given  in 
company  to  patronising  Cressida, 
which  annoyed  the  latter,  and  a 
good  deal  given  in  company  to 
monopolising  the  attention  of  the 
male  element,  which  annoyed  her 
secretly  even  more.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  a  tete-drtStej  Elise  was 
always  diverting,  and  her  conver- 
sation, for  Cressida,  'combined 
instruction  with  amusement'  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  Eor  in  the 
philosophy  of  fashion,  and  certain 
important  branches  of  social 
science,  naturally  ill-understood 
by  reformers,  theorists,  and  purely 
hterary  people,  Elise  was  a  rare 
adept — a  kind  of  Parisian  Solo- 
mon. What  hearty  laughs,  what 
whimsical  ailments  and  specula- 
tions, they  indulged  in  together ! 
What  curious  Utopias  and  experi- 
ments in  living  were  discussed 
between  them — within  four  ears  ! 
What  game  they  made  of  their 
fellow  -  travellers,  directly  the 
latter's  backs  were  turned !  EUse 
had  a  very  genius  for  extracting 
fun  for  herself  from  the  most 
stupid  people,  the  most  trivial  in- 
cidents, and  scruples  of  any  sort 
were  to  her  unknown. 

She  was  a  woman  in  whom  one 
good  quality,  tact,  had  to  do  duty, 
and  did  it  ably,  for  the  cardinal 


virtues,  in  most  of  which  she  was 
radically  wanting.  She  had  the 
honesty  of  a  Machiavelli,  the 
modesty  of  a  trooper,  the  charity 
of  Mephistopheles  ;  but  then  she 
had  tact,  and  as  she  preferred  not 
to  shock  the  greater  sensitiveness 
of  her  fellow-creatures  by  word  or 
deed,  she  seldom  erred  in  this 
respect,  and  passed  in  general  for 
a  model  woman  and  widow,  and 
a  remarkably  benevolent  person. 

Cressida,  falling  in  readily  with 
her  tone,  had  led  Elise  into  pre- 
suming entirely  on  their  mutual 
inward  sympathy,  and  she  was 
frankness  itself  with  her  new 
friend.  Cressida,  looking  back  on 
all  this,  laughs,  but  blushes  also 
at  the  thought  of  things  she  was 
led  on  to  say,  and  which  might 
well  lead  Elke  to  hail  her  as  a 
kindred,  cynical  spirit.  But  also 
to  this,  the  first  part  of  their 
journey,  she  seldom  recurs;  she 
does  not  recollect  it  vividly  ;  her 
thoughts  fily  rather  to  the  sequel, 
which  swamped  the  rest  in  her 
impressions. 

They  had  been  travelling  by 
leisurely  stages  across  the  Bernese 
Oberland.  Elise  had  no  taste  for 
untrodden  peaks  and  unfrequented 
valleys,  where  you  get  a  large 
appetite  and  nothing  to  satisfy  it, 
and  primitive  hotels  so  dull  that 
any  Caliban  would  be  welcome 
for  company.  It  was  with  an 
effort  that  she  made  up  her  mind 
to  a  mild  ascent  to  a  popular 
mountain  resort,  lovely  among  the 
loveUest,  but  accessible  in  a  chaise 
a  porteura. 

But  once  there,  she  declared  she 
was  charmed  with  the  inn  and 
the  spot,  and  professed  an  inten- 
tion to  stay  some  weeks.  Now 
as  she  had  said  this  at  every  other 
attractive  halting-place  through- 
out the  journey,  and  never  failed 
to  change  her  mind  within  forty- 
eight  hours,  Cressida  did  not  attach 
much  weight  to  the  remark.     A 
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week  of  rainy  weather,  however, 
kept  them  prisoners  hj  force ;  and 
by  the  end  of  that  time  Elise 
found  herself  so  comfortably  set- 
tled that  she  remained  voluntarily 
a  fixture,  and  decided  to  make 
Almenwald  their  head- quarters 
until  their  time  came  for  flitting 
home  again. 

Cressida  acquiesced,  indiffer- 
ently. She  ioaa  enjoying  herself^ 
she  felt  certain,  though  perhaps 
rather  less  than  she  had  expected, 
or  not  in  the  way  that  she  had 
expected.  Out  of  the  scenery 
she  got  less  enjoyment  than,  as 
it  seemed  to  her,  she  ought  and 
might.  Here  the  companionship 
of  Mrs.  de  Saumarez  was  fatal  to 
ideal  pleasure.  True,  Elise  pro- 
fessed a  great  partiality  for  the 
mountains,  talked  of  them  seve- 
rally by  pet  names  and  familiarly 
as  if  they  were  her  proUg^s  or 
intimate  friends.  But  that  the 
proper  study  of  mankind  is  man 
was  a  truth  she  could  never  lose 
sight  of  for  a  moment ;  thus,  to 
her,  the  meanest  tourist  that  came, 
stared,  and  went  was  more  sug- 
gestive and  yelcome — ^if  only  as  a 
source  of  ridicule — than  the  whole 
Oberland  chain,  or  the  course  of 
the  Lutschine  or  Aletsch  glacier. 

Cressida,  with  all  her  addiction 
to  chit-chat,  did  tire  occasionally 
of  cutting  up  one  party  after 
another,  noting  the  vulgarities  and 
absurdities,  bad  French  and  Ger- 
man and  marvellous  toilettes 
into  which  poor  human  nature 
may  be  betrayed.  It  was  a  great 
relief  sometimes  to  slip  away,  if 
only  for  five  minutes,  from  her 
companion,  stroll  a  few  steps  from 
the  inn,  and  with  a  kind  of  rebound 
let  the  poetical  element  of  her  na- 
ture have  its  way.  Then  she  could 
revel  in  the  artificial  paradise  of 
imaginatioi^  feel  a  mysterious  affin- 
ity with  a  fir-tree,  an  avalanche, 
a  snow-peak,  agentian  flower.  But, 
when  in  the  midst  of  this  prime 


pleasure,  one  of  those  eternal  uni- 
versal pleasures  that  make  the 
whole  world  kin,  she  would  hear 
Mrs.  de  Saumarez  calling  shrilly, 

'  Cressida,  Cressida,  come  here ! 
Where  are  you  wandering  to?  H 
y  a  du  nouveaUf  ma  chere.* 

With  a  petulant  movement, 
and  a  helpless  'I  am  m>^  her  lady- 
companion,'  Cressida,  her  chain 
of  thought  broken,  went  to  join 
her  friend  and  hear  all  about  the 
latest  arrivals,  the  fussy  papas, 
fat  mammas,  sheepish  young  men, 
masculine  young  women,  all  of 
whom  Elise  delighted  to  satirise. 
There  was  nobody  at  the .  inn 
worth  anything  but  slaughtering, 
she  decided.  Cressida  agreed  with 
her  there ;  but  of  the  game,  in  itself, 
of '  slaughter  my  neighbour,*  she 
was  the  first  to  tire. 

A  sunshiny  morning  had 
brought  a  general  exodus.  AH  left 
but  themselves.  The  afternoon  was 
showery;  and  once  more  Cressida 
found  herself  a  fixture  in  the 
hotel  sitting-room,  poring  in  des- 
peration over  stale  newspapers. 
She  read  and  re-read  sensational 
accounts  of  recent  Alpine  acci- 
dents, ran  her  eye  for  the  twenti- 
eth time  over  lists  of  travellers 
entered  at  the  sundry  hotels  in 
divers  countries  more  or  less  re- 
mote.  Towards  evening  the  sky 
cleared  again,  and  Cressida  wearied 
to  death  of  imprisonment  and  sit- 
ting stilL  Elise  was  safe  up-stairs 
in  her  room.  Cressida  suddenly 
perceived  that  the  opposite  peaks 
were  taking  delicious  colours  in 
the  fading  sunlight.  If  she  walks 
a  few  hundred  yards  beyond  the 
hotel  along  the  mountain-side,  she 
will  get  a  still  grander  panorama, 
and  have  it  all  to  herself.  With- 
out even  waiting  to  get  her  hat, 
she  made  her  escape  hastily  and 
slipped  out 

In  this  valley  the  wanderer 
breaks  boldly  into  the  heart  of 
Alpine  privacy.  Cressida  has  gone 
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only  a  little  way^  bnt  already  the 
nndiilatiiig  slopes  have  hidden  the 
hotel  and  the  half  dozen  chdtets 
of  which  the  settlement  she  has 
left  behind  consists.  Then  she 
comes  to  a  standstill,  looking  down 
the  deep,  narrow,  precipitous 
valley.  It  is  like  a  gigantic  ere- 
Tasse,  a  slit  in  the  mountains; 
and  across  it,  directly  facing  her, 
stands  the  close  line  of  lofty  snow- 
peaks  that  seem  to  shut  out  the 
world  and  the  sky — ^the  Maiden, 
the  Monk,  and  the  Ogre. 

These  heights  opposite  are 
barren  and  rugged  indeed,  but 
not  so  the  grass-grown  slope  where 
she  stands.  A  sweet  scent  comes 
from  patches  of  clover  aod  vetches 
planted  here  and  there ;  the  deli- 
cate grass  of  Parnassus  springs  up 
around  her  feet;  ferns,  mosses,  and 
lichensinnumerable break  through 
the  crevices  of  the  half-buried 
boulders  of  rock  that  stud  the  hill- 
side. 

Buty  as  if  seeking  a  foil  to  this 
calm  beauty,  Cressida's  thoughts 
have  flown  back  to  the  tragical 
story  she  had  just  been  reading 
in  Galignani  of  an  accident — 
was  it  an  accident  1 — ^which  was 
stated  to  have  Hhrown  a  gloom 
over  Chamounix.'  Only  a  young 
man  who  had  lost  his  life  in  those 
parts  under  circumstances  that 
made  his  fate  appear  self-sought. 
But  the  absence  of  any  apparent 
motive  made  such  a  step  incredible 
in  the  eyes  of  some  people,  though 
not  to  such  curious  inquirers  as 
Cressida  and  Elise. 

'  Poor  fool  V  said  the  latter, 
when  she  read ;  *  he  had  always 
the  moon  to  cry  for.' 

'Was  he  a  foolf  thought 
Cressida.  'If  these  unsatisfied 
wishes,  high  thoughts  we  cannot 
realise,  be  incurable  and  intoler- 
able, is  there  any  escape  but  one — 
eutJumasiar 

The  tcedium  vUcb  of  a  young 
lady  of  twenty-two  hardly  expects 


to  meet  with  anything  but  a  smile 
and  a  contempt,  not  loud  but 
deep,  for  a  girl's  senseless  chi- 
merical longings  for  she  knows 
not  what,  her  vague  dissatisfaction 
she  knows  not  why. 

At  least  Cressida's  habit  of 
mind  drove  her  to  require  from 
herself  a  positive  reason  for  every- 
thing in  her,  even  her  disgusts. 
She  hated  her  life  and  despised 
herself,  yet  felt  unable  to  regener- 
ate things  in  general  or  Cressida 
Landon  in  particular.  She  was 
beginning  to  have  a  conviction 
that  she  would  never  know  any- 
thing better  than  fragments  and 
beginnings,  abortive  in  the  main, 
a  taste  of  this  and  a  snatch  of 
that,  half  experiences  that  left 
her  as  far  as  ever  from  an  approach 
to  the  ideal  of  a  woman's  existence. 
She  had  gone  on  thus,  led  by  her 
restless  curiosity  to  try  various 
types  in  turn — play  Dorcas  in  the 
parish  one  we4c,  the  girl  of  the 
period  with  friends  in  London 
the  next,  Lydia  White  the  next, 
Lydia  Languish  the  next;  and 
now,  beholding  everything  she 
had  tried,  she  saw  that  it  was 
very  bad  indeed. 

She  was  only  a  weak  girl,  but 
wise  men  have  reached  the  same 
pitfall  by  a  more  circuitous  route, 
and  the  enemy  betraying  them  is 
much  the  same — ^an  inability  of 
the  moral  nature  to  keep  at  the 
higher  level  of  the  intellectual, 
complicated  in  Cressida's  case  by 
her  delicate,  sensitive,  feminine 
organism. 

She  had  been  standing — ^how 
long  she  hardly  knew — on  a  ledge 
overhanging  the  slope,  gazing 
down  into  the  ravine  beneath — 
so  deep  it  was,  that  the  stream 
winding  through  seemed  a  mere 
silver  thread — rather  enjo3ring 
the  precarious  sensation,  and  not 
in  the  least  dizzy.  This  was  not 
the  sort  of  thing  that  turned  her 
head. 
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'  Excuse  me,  I  think  perhaps 
you  do  not  know  that  you  are 
standing  in  a  very  unsafe  posi- 
tion.' 

A  manly  voice,  speaking  in  a 
tone  of  polite  insistance.  Look- 
ing round,  Cressida  saw  her  in- 
terlocutor ;  a  stranger,  an  Alpine 
climber  by  his  garb,  and  the 
genuine  article  probably,  she 
thought — for  his  was  not  the 
dapper,  got-up,  semi-courier-like 
style  that  suggests  a  stage  Alpiner, 
but  the  well- approved  stamp  of  the 
unpretentious,  quiet,  roughly  but 
thoroughly  equipped  British  peak* 
hunter.  With  a  rapid  glance  she 
had  taken  his  measure,  taken  it 
favourably,  somehow — the  mea- 
sure of  a  forcible,  significant,  and 
not  unpleasing  personality.  She 
did  not,  however,  choose  to  take 
his  hint,  and  move  from  her  sta- 
tion immediately. 

*  O,  I  am  never  giddy,  thank 
you,'  she  said,  smiling. 

*  If  your  head  is  quite  safe,  your 
feet  are  not,'  he  persisted;  Hhe 
ground  is  most  insecure  after  the 
rains.  You  are  standing  on  a 
stone  that  looks  loosened  already; 
it  might  give  way  any  moment. 
And  then — well,  there  are  rocks 
and  shrubs  to  catch  hold  of  below ; 
you  might  save  yourself,  of  course, 
or—' 

*  Or  I  might  not,'  finished  Cres- 
sida quietly,  taking  rather  a  firmer 
stand,  not  from  fresh  nervousness, 
but  thinking  it  more  gracious.  Her 
deliberate  rashness  seemed  to  im- 
press and  annoy  the  traveller.  She 
perceived  this,  and  a  mischievous 
impulse  tempted  her  to  provoke 
him  further  by  her  obstinacy. 

*  Have  you  heard  that  there  was 
a  fatal  accident  of  the  sort  the 
other  day  at  Chamounix,  where  I 
was  staying,  as  it  happened  V  he 
urged,  rather  peremptorily. 

*  Yes,'  said  Cressida ;  *  I  read 
the  account.  I  was  just  thinking 
about  it.' 


*Have  you  set  your  heart  on 
following  that  wretched  French- 
man's example  V 

'  It  was  done  on  purpose,  then  V 
said  Cressida  inquiringly. 

He  hesitated.  *  Nobody  knew, 
or  ever  will  know,  exactly  how  it 
happened.' 

She  smiled  oddly.  He  stood 
irresolute,  anything  but  anxious 
to  prolong  the  dialogue — the  ad- 
venture rather  bored  him — but 
feeling  not  quite  clear  whether 
the  young  lady  were  in  her  right 
mind  or  not,  and  therefore  whe- 
ther he  could  be  justified  in  leav- 
ing her  to  commit  whatever  ab- 
surdity the  fit  should  prompt. 

*  What  can  have  driven  him  to 
do  it?'  she  said. 

*  What  mostly  drives  people  to 
suicide,  I  suppose — egotism.* 

Cressida  looked  up  at  him  with 
a  puzzled  expression. 

*But  how?  That  self-love 
should  lead  one  to  destroy  oneself 
seems  very  strange ;  sounds  like  a 
paradox,  surely.' 

*  I  mean,'  he  said,  with  an  ink- 
ling that  a  little  sermonising  here 
might  do  no  harm,  'that  unless 
the  individual  is  entirely  wrapped 
up  in  himself,  he  never  need  want 
for  sufficient  outside  interest  and 
pleasure  to  reconcile  him  to  the 
drudgery  of  existence.  So  long 
as  he  can  feel  with  other  people 
and  care  at  all  about  them,  there 
will  always  be  enough  left  to  live 
for.' 

Cressida,  whilst  he  was  speak- 
ing, had,  almost  unconsciously, 
shifted  her  footing,  and  now  stood 
on  firm  ground.  The  tourist, 
pleased  with  the  effect  of  his  first 
sermon,  and  satisfied  that  the 
damsel  was  not  seriously  meditat- 
ing suicide,  raised  his  cap  and 
passed  on.  But  still  mindful  of 
that  eerie  look  he  had  seen  in  her 
eyes  at  first,  when  he  had  gone  a 
few  steps  he  (stopped,  glancing 
back  as  if  involuntarily. 
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'  Don't  be  afraid/  said  Cressida, 
laughing  outright  this  time ;  *  it 
is  quite  true  that  at  the  moment 
when  you  spoke  to  me  I  was 
speculating  upon  that  disagreeable 
subject.  But  I  only  came  out  to 
enjoy  the  sunset  on  the  moun- 
tains.' 

*  What  a  veiy  strange  way  of 
enjoying  it !'  he  ejaculated,  coming 
to  a  standstilL 

'  Ah,  but  there  something  comes 
in  that  I  cannot  help  :  1  think  it 
is  the  contrast,  the  overwhelming 
contrast  between  the  splendour 
and  freshness  of  all  this,'  pointing 
to  the  grand  Alpine  landscape, 
'  and  the  ridiculous  pettiness  and 
sameness  of  one's  own  life,  that 
might  so  madden  one  as  to  make 
one  wish  to  throw  away  the  last 
altogether,'  she  replied,  in  desper- 
ation and  apology. 

'  I  fiedl  utterly  to  see  the  force 
of  that,'  he  replied  provokingly. 
'  You  mean,  then,  that  you  would 
prefer  all  scenery  to  be  tame  and 
flat,  for  fear  it  should  put  you  out 
of  conceit  with  your  house  and 
home  V 

Cressida  was  easily  worsted  in 
an  argument.  She  answered  only 
by  an  appealing  little  smile,  which 
struck  him  at  the  moment 
as  rather  affected.  His  own 
countenance  changed  slightly;  he 
smiled  too,  but  less  agreeably, 
lifted  his  cap,  and  went  on  his 
way. 

*  At  all  events,  I've  relieved  his 
fears  as  to  the  chances  of  coming 
in  for  a  second  Alpine  tragedy  to- 
night,' thought  Cressida  mirth- 
fully, following  him  with  her  eyes 
as  he  went. 

It  was  soon  time  for  her  to  re- 
turn to  the  hotel  herself.  When 
she  reentered  the  sitting-room, 
there  sat  her  Alpiner,  in  brisk 
conversation  with  Elise  de  Sauma- 
rez,  who  had  just  come  down- 
stairs, and  both  were  so  busy  giv- 
ing each  other  a  gay,  glad  recog- 


nition, that  neither  took  notice  of 
Cressida's  entrance. 

'  Well  met  on  the  Weissberg,' 
Elise  was  saying.  *I  knew  you 
were  disporting  yourself  some- 
where in  these  latitudes,  Mr. 
Halliday,  but  I  never  think  of 
looking  out  for  you  anywhere  be- 
neath the  level  of  eternal  snow.' 

'  A  great  mistake.  As  if  a  man's 
next  thought,  when  he  has  got  to 
the  top  of  a  mountain,  was  not 
how  to  get  down  again  as  quickly 
as  he  possibly  can.' 

*  What  new  peaks  have  you 
been  violating]  Shall  we  hear 
next  season  of  the  Stefano  Pass  or 
the  Cima  HaUiday  V 

'  You  know  I  gave  up  that  sort 
of  thing  long  ago.  I've  been  up 
nothing  higher  than  an  ant-hill 
for  many  years.' 

They  talked  on  thus  fluently, 
like  people  in  the  habit  of  playing 
verbal  battledore  and  shuttlecock 
together,  and  for  some  while,  till 
Cressida  began  to  grow  impatient 
and  to  wonder  if  she  had  sud- 
denly become  invisible.  At  last 
Elise,  seeming  all  at  once  to  per- 
ceive her  presence,  turned  to  her, 
saying  blandly, 

'  Cressida,  this  is  my  old  friend 
Mr.  Stephen  Halliday,  whom  you 
must  have  often  heard  me  speak  of, 
or  at  all  events  quote,'  she  said, 
with  a  side  smile  at  him.  '  Now, 
Mr.  Halliday,  let  me  introduce 
you  to  Miss  Landon.  She  and  I 
deserve  to  get  a  flrst  prize  at  your 
next  University  Examinations  for 
women.  For  we  have  been  travel- 
ling together  for  three  weeks  and 
not  quarrelled  yet.' 

He  bowed,  with  a  ready  smile 
at  Cressida,  saying, 

^But,  Mrs.  de  Saumarez,  your 
friend  and  I  have  not  waited  for 
an  introduction.' 

*  The  Jungfrau  introduced  us,' 
said  Cressida,  laughing. 

Elise  looked  puzzled — she  dis- 
liked being  puzzled. 
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*  What !  Do  you  mean  that  you 
have  met  before  V 

'  Half  an  hour  ago.  I  ventured 
to  warn  Miss  Landon  off  what  I 
thought  was  treacherous  ground.' 

'That's  light/  Elise  rejoined 
philosophically.  *  You  will  be  very 
good  friends,  I  know.  Don't  tell 
me,  Mr.  Halliday,  that  you  are  off 
to-morrow  up  the  Finster  Aar  or 
the  Schreckhom,  or  on  some  neck- 
or-nothing  excursion  from  which, 
humanly  speaking,  we  cannot 
reasonably  hope  to  see  you  return 
alive.* 

*  You  ought  to  know  me  well 
enough/  he  retorted,  with  a  signi- 
ficant thrust  at  Gressida,  '  to  be 
sure  that,  however  little  value  I 
may  set  upon  my  neck,  I  have  no 
fancy  for  risking  it  to  get  rid  of 
my  ejinuV 

Elise  congratulated  herself  that, 
for  that  evening  at  least,  they 
would  not  want  for  the  staff' of 
amusement.  Other  travelling 
parties  had  arrived,  and  the  con- 
versation became  general,  Elise 
and  Mr.  Halliday  taking  the  lead- 
ing parts.  Gressida,  who  preferred 
to  be  first  or  nowhere,  retired  to 
the  post  of  a  mere  listener,  which 
struck  her  as  more  irksome  than 
usual  that  night.  What  amends 
she  could  make  to  herself  she  did, 
by  criticising  Mr.  Halliday  with 
the  utmost  severity,  multiplying 
Tinflattering  comments  as  fast 
as  she  could, — modifying  them, 
however,  as  fast  as  made.  He 
was  ugly,  yes,  at  first  sight.  But 
it  was,  so  to  speak,  a  harmonious 
ugliness — a  slightly  harsh  type 
improved  in  the  stamping  in. 
The  well-shaped  forehead,  marked 
eyebrows,  steady  eye,  firm  but 
not  stiff  mouth,  all  bore  the  cha- 
racters of  thought  and  intellec- 
tual strength  that  impart  to  a  face 
an  authority  over  the  mere  eye- 
pleasure  of  beauty.  Such  a  face 
will  grow,  not  pall,  upon  you. 
He  liked  the  sound  of  his  own 


voice,  she  decided ;  but  then  she 
must  agree  with  him  there.  It 
was  a  firm,  well-pitched  voice,  not 
loud — ^an  excellent  thing  in  man 
— and  evidently  well  accustomed 
to  the  exercise  of  speaking.  He 
was  too  dictatorial  and  rather 
conscious,  and  under  his  guise  of 
courteous  attention  she  saw,  or 
fancied  she  divined,  a  sort  of  kind- 
ly contempt  breaking  through. 
Yes,  he  was  conceited ;  but  rather 
by  force  of  underrating  his  neigh- 
bour than  of  orerrating  himself. 
He  was  ever  threatening  weaker 
vessels  with  a  set  down — a  sort  of 
flinging  of  your  ignorance  in  your 
face — ^ar  of  which  was  enough  to 
close  Gressida's  lips.  She  could 
not  turn  off  a  discomfiture  into  a 
joke,  like  Elise,  and  yet  she  some- 
times felt  that  her  reason  and  her 
instinct  confuted  some  of  his  para- 
doxes, only  he  had,  and  she  had 
not,  the  right  fencing  words. 

Little  did  Mr.  Halliday  reck  of 
the  strict  censorship  he  was  un- 
dergoing from  that  young,  slender, 
fragile-looking  girl,  with  the  soft 
pale  face,  prettily -shaped  head, 
and  downcast  eyes — eyes  that,when 
lifted,  utterly  metamorphosed  the 
impression  conveyed  by  the  coun- 
tenance ;  the  kitten-like  caressable 
softness,  the  childish  delicacy 
of  the  rounded  little  nose  and 
mobile  lips,  were  merged  then  in 
an  expression  surprising  from  its 
effect.  It  was  like  lifting  a  veil 
and  giving  a  glimpse  beneath  of  the 
spirit -beauty,  the  half -magnetic 
attractiveness  of  a  young  witch. 

When  he  did  glance  at  her,  for 
glance  at  her  he  did  pretty  often, 
it  was  to  trace  or  fancy  a  resem- 
blance in  her  to  some  old  Italian 
picture  he  had  seen — Mantegna, 
was  it,  or  Luca  Signorelli ;  some 
allegorical  beauty  or  portrait-an- 
gel ;  that  is  to  say,  the  likeness  of 
some  Mantuan  Muse  or  Grace, 
or  some  seraphic-looking  Floren- 
tine. 
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'Who  is  this  Mr.  Hallidayr 
Cressida  put  the  question  rather 
abruptly,  as  she  was  brushing 
her  hair  in  Elise's  room  that 
night. 

'  The  worst  parti  in  England,' 
replied  the  lady  suavely.  '  One  of 
those  '^  all  or  nothing*'  men,  whose 
trumpet  everybody  is  in  such  a 
hurry  to  sound,  and  who  seem 
afterwards  rather  to  enjoy  holding 
back  and  making  fools  of  their 
trumpeters.  Haliiday  was  quite 
the  most  distinguished  University 
man  of  his  year,  raised  the  great- 
est expectations,  and,  perhaps,  if 
^e  had  lived  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
'tury  ago,  when  young  men  had 
a  little  imagination,  and  therefore 
a  Httle  more  enthusiasm,  he  might 
have  fulfilled  them.  But  in  these 
days  we  are  above  anything  so 
vulgar  as  ambition.  He  does  not 
care  for  popularity  or  notoriety — 
nor  will  he  follow  his  advantage 
at  the  expense  of  his  inclinations, 
which  lead  him  to  dry  literary  and 
scientific  work  of  a  kind  that 
brings  neither  gold  nor  glory  for 
the  first  twenty  years.  He  was 
fellow  and  tutor  of  his  college  and 
so  on,  and  devotes  himself  a  good 
deal  to  education.' 

'Indeed,'  said  Cressida,  *I 
should  never  have  taken  him  for 
the  schoolmaster  abroad,  you 
know — though  to  be  sure  our  ac- 
quaintance did  begin  by  his  scold- 
ing me  for  standing  where  the 
ground  was  slippery.' 

Elise  looked  at  her  with  curi- 
osity, then  continued : 

*  O,  I  never  meant  to  tell  you 
that  Stephen  Halliday's  a  mere 
prig  or  pedagogue.  If  he  was 
brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel, 
he  has  taken  lessons  in  other  op- 
position schools  since.'  (Cressida 
smiled.)  ^  ^*  Gdebt  und  gdiebet,^^  for 
instance,  and  become  a  member  of 
the  Alpine  Club.  Whatever  Hal- 
iiday engages  in,  he  seemis  to 
thiok  it  due  to  himself  to  carry 
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it  a  step  farther  than  most  people. 
He  has  been  over  the  Knochen- 
drachen  Pass  —  never  attempted 
before ;  he  carried  off  I  forget  how 
many  improbable  prizes  and  scho- 
larships in  the  same  year;  and 
the  story  goes  that  that  beautiful 
but  eccentric  Lady  Haughmond 
wanted  to  run  away  with  him, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he 
dissuaded  her.  It  was  quite  an 
infatuation  on  her  part,  and  he 
behaved  exceedingly  well.' 

'  What  varied  accomplishments !' 
said  Cressida,  laughing.  '  The  list 
sounds  quite  imposing.' 

'Don't  give  your  heart  to  him, 
Cressida,  unless  you  will  be  con- 
tent to  get  back  false  change  for 
it.  I'm  Sony  to  say  I  consider 
my  friend  Haliiday  the  most  arrant 
flirt  in  the  kingdom.' 

*I  thought  we  were  agreed,' 
said  Cressida  gaily,  '  that  for  me 
a  man  is  not  a  man  unless  he  has 
a  clear  five  thousand  a  year.' 

Mr.  Haliiday  had  not  contem- 
plated a  long  stay  at  Almenwald ; 
but  a  rainy  spell  followed,  which 
kept  him  prisoner  waiting  for  a 
fine  day — that  never  came — to 
make  certain  mountain-excursions 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

Three  weeks  later  dry  weather 
set  in,  but  found  him  there  still, 
and  farther  off  from  leaving  than 
when  he  first  came. 

Everybody  knows  the  singular 
rapidity  with  which  people  get  to 
know  each  other  intimately  jwhen 
boxed  up  under  the  roof  of  a  Swiss 
hotel.  Such  intimacies  are  often 
cheating.  One  has  become  so 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
goods,  so  to  speak,  in  the  shop- 
window,  that  one  is  apt  to  forget 
that  there  are  inner  stores  of  cha- 
racter which  in  most  cases  it  must 
take  time  to  get  to  know. 

For  Cressida,  who  had  plenty  of 
penetration  of  character,  those  few 
weeks  had  been  marked  by  the 
steady  increase  and  deepening  of 
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that  first  favouiable  impression. 
She  had  often  compared  herself 
mentally  to  the  fabulous  princess 
with  such  a  terribly  sharp  eye  for 
theshortcomings  of  her  suitors,  dis- 
missing them  summarily  one  by 
one  as  too  short  or  too  tall,  too 
thin  or  too  stout,  too  wise  or  too 
foolish,  for  her  taste.  All  young 
men,  she  had  sometimes  thought, 
might  be  divided  into  three  classes 
— there  was  first  your  jeune  pre- 
mier,  generally  good-looking,  often 
weak  and  light-headed,  but  with 
delicate  perceptions  that  teach 
him  the  right  way  to  pay  his 
addresses;  next,  your  muscular 
'  good  fellow,'  the  noble  savage  of 
modem  society,  the  man  of  few 
words,  but  who  thinks  he  may  be 
heard  for  his  much  strength ;  and 
thirdly,  your  man  of  study  and 
culture,  generally  plain,  too  often 
conceited  and  touchy,  but  inter- 
esting to  talk  to.  And  though 
perfectly  alive  to  the  attractions 
both  of  the  fine  sensibilities  of  the 
first  class,  the  manliness  of  the 
second,  and  the  lively  minds  of 
the  third,  there  was  a  certain 
pleasure  in  feeling  herself  in  some 
ways  superior  to  all  three.  But 
Halliday  could  not  be  classed  off 
80  simply.  This  compound  of 
muscular  philosopher  and  philo- 
sophical flirt,  she  must  admit,  was 
rather  rare,  quite  imposing,  as  she 
had  said.  Somehow  there  was  a 
pleasure  in  acknowledging  him  tin- 
hesitatingly  as  her  superior,  a  plea- 
sure sweetened  by  a  subtle  sense 
that  what  made  this  superiority 
so  apparent  to  her  was  not  the 
incalculable  distance  between  his 
man's  wisdom  and  her  mere  wo- 
man's wit,  but  rather  her  own 
keenly  appreciative  power  that 
taught  her  the  right  value  of  what 
stupid  or  narrow-minded  girls 
would  not  know  how  or  why  to 
admire. 

Cressida  had  had  too  much  love 
ofiered  her  to  be  given  to  imagin- 


ing people  at  her  feet  merely  be- 
cause she  wished  to  see  them 
there.  From  Mr.  Hallidays  man- 
ner to  her,  she  knew  quite  well 
she  had  not  made  the  impression 
she  would  have  liked  to  make. 
He  depreciated  her  politely, 
thought  of  her  as  a  child,  only 
half  a  rational  being ;  and  though 
he  talked  to  her  a  good  deal  and 
on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  he  had  a 
provoking  air  of  listening  with- 
out attending  to  what  she  said. 

'  How  do  you  like  Mr.  Halli- 
day V  said  Elise  to  her  one  day, 
casually. 

'0,  I  like  him/  said  Cressida 
frostily;  *but  re«Jly  your  warn- 
ing was  superfluous,  quite.  I  can 
see  the  sort  of  man  that  he  is. 
You  say  women  have  made  fools 
of  themselves  for  him.  I  cannot 
understand  it.  He  makes  it  so 
evident  that  he  despises  women 
from  the  depths  of  his  masculine 
—head.' 

^All  men  do  that,'  said  Elise 
philosophically ;  *  it's  only  a  ques- 
tion of  degree.' 

'  Well,  and  this  is  the  superla- 
tive, and  I  don't  like  it,'  said 
Cressida,  laughing,  and  turning 
away. 

*What  do  you  think  of  my 
little  friend  Cressida?'  Halliday 
was  asked,  in  his  tum«  '  A  clever 
girl,  is  she  not  V 

*  0,  very,'  he  replied  carelessly. 
Eor  what  he  had  chiefly  noticed 
about  her  was  that  she  had  beau- 
tiftil  eyes.  And  he  continued  to 
let  the  widow  monopolise  him  in 
conversation. 

It  was  a  notable  fact  that 
though  Mrs.  de  Saumarez  was 
past  forty,  with  sandy  hair  and 
eyelashes,  inclined  to  be  stout, 
and  without  a  brilliant  gift  or  ac- 
complishment to  boast  of,  yet 
most  men  would  leave  any  other 
woman  to  talk  to  her.  Cressida 
had  perceived  this  before,  with  a 
little  natural  irritation,  which  in 
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this  case  was  becoming  sharper 
and  sharper. 

Why  should  not  she  be  every 
bit  as  entertaining  as  Elise  ?  Ac- 
cordingly, though  against  the 
grain  in  this  instance,  she  threw 
herself  into  the  cynical  current  in 
which  £lise*s  flow  of  soul  was 
apt  to  run.  Mr.  Halliday's  acqui- 
escence in  it,  for  amusement's.ssJse, 
Cressida  took  for  approval.  She 
foigot  herself  sometimes ;  in  her 
ambition  to  say  clever  things  said 
much  that  she  had  better  not,  and 
that  she  certainly  could  never 
have  made  good.  For  in  her 
secret  soul  there  had  grown  up  the 
keenest  desire  to  win  some  sort  of 
admiring  notice  from  this  man. 
It  piqued  her  beyond  measure 
that  whilst  Korbert  and  others 
adored  her  as  a  kind  of  angel  of 
light,  and  others,  like  Joe  Ken- 
nedy, as  the  most  clever  and 
interesting  of  girls,  he  should  have 
nothing  for  her  but  the  admira- 
tion one  might  bestow  on  a  pic- 
ture. 

Yet  so  it  was.  For  Halliday 
had  not  troubled  himself  at  all 
about  her  intellect,  and  had  seen 
more  faults  than  beauties  in  her 
disposition.  Hitherto  she  ap- 
peu^  to  him  simply  as  a  pretty 

girl. 

But  what  a  pretty  girl !  Easy 
to  find  fault  with  her  fair  face, 
but  impossible  not  to  find  other 
fail  faces  insipid  beside  it. 

One  evening  this  struck  him 
particularly.  She  and  some  other 
young  people  staying  in  the  hotel 
had  arranged  some  tableaux 
oivanU  for  the  general  amusement. 
They  were  very  successful.  Cres- 
sida, who  officiated  as  lord  of 
nusrule,  was  able  to  choose  her 
own  characters,  and  having  a  keen 
artistic^Euniltyand  intense  powerof 
facial  expression,  chose  them  well 
and  looked  them  to  admiration. 
She  appeared  successively  as  Bea- 
trice Cenci,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 


Persephone,  her  own  namesake, 
and  the  Sibylline  Oracle.  Every- 
body was  surprised  and  delighted. 
When  she  came  down  afterwards, 
having  by  general  request  kept  on 
her  sibylline  costume,  Mr.  Halli- 
day was  the  only  person  present 
who  did  not  overwhelm  her  with 
compliments.  But  meeting  his 
eyes,  their  look  always  stuug  her : 
it  did  so  now,  but  the  bittetr  was 
merged  in  the  sweet  of  a  sensation 
of  triumph,  such  as  it  was — she 
read  there  the  knowledge  that  she 
had  won  a  victory.  But  could 
she  follow  it  up  ? 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  comes  to 
pass  that  Cressida,  among  the 
rubbish  of  her  recollections  of  this 
sort,  has  one  that  is  not  to  be 
sweptaway — somethingthatshines 
like  a  diamond  among  paste-stones 
to  this  hour. 

EHse  de  Saumarez  was  a  late 
riser.  Mr.  Halliday,  now  that 
their  stay  at  Almenwald  was  fast 
drawing  to  a  close,  would  rally 
her  at  times  on  having  spent  six 
weeks  there  and  never  seen  the 
morning  effects,  let  alone  a  sunrise. 
Cressida,  wishing  to  take  away 
the  reproach,  so  far  as  it  touched 
herself,  rose  at  daybreak  one  of 
their  last  mornings,  and  went  out 
for  a  stroll  along  the  sides  of  the 
steep  narrow  gorge.  When  she 
came  to  the  point  where  three 
weeks  ago  she  had  been  caught 
in  a  brown  study,  she  went  no 
farther;  but  her  thoughts  to- 
day were  all  sunshine  and  rose- 
light. 

The  freshness  of  that  morning 
was  something  untold,  untellable. 
Everything  seemed  as  if  it  had 
just  been  created ;  the  unbreathed 
air,  untrodden  grass,  unsought 
flowers  just  opened.  Have  you 
seen  a  butterfly  the  instant  it 
springs  from  its  chrysalis -cage, 
with  that  ineffable  bloom  on  its 
wings  it  can  hardly  retain  an 
hour?      Cressida   stood    in    the 
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midst  of  the  scene  inhaling  its 
freshness  at  every  pore.  0,  it 
was  regenerative  1  A  vision  of 
eternal  truths  eternally  graven  on 
Mature,  though  men  and  women 
lose  sight  of  them. 

*  Did  not  I  say  so  f  said  Mr. 
Halliday,  who  had  come  up,  and 
been  watching  her,  unperceived 
by  Cressida,  in  her  aspirative  en- 
thusiasm. *  This  is  what  I  wanted 
you  to  see.' 

*I  am  not  so  unconquerably 
lazy  as  you  thought,  am  I  ?'  she 
said,  noting  the  pleased  smile  on 
his  face  at  finding  her  out  of  doors. 
*  I  don*t  at  all  agree  with  your 
poets,  who  are  always  praising 
sleep  as  the  highest  good,  and  I 
feel  sure  they  have  never  been  in 
Switzerland.  What  do  you  say  to 
this  for  an  Elysium,  as  a  change 
from  the  Garden  of  Proserpine  V 

'  Yet,'  he  observed,  *  one  ought 
not  to  judge  of  these  places  en- 
*  tirely  from  their  appearance  in  their 
holiday  month,  which  is,  after  all, 
but  the  exception  to  their  general 
existence.  The  greater  part  of  it 
they  spend  buried  and  bound  in 
snow  and  ice ;  that  is  their  normal 
state,  and  summer  but  a  short 
respite  that  they  are  allowed.' 

'  Just  to  help  them  to  bear  the 
rest,  I  suppose,'  said  Cressida,  with 
a  smile ;  *  the  pleasure  to  reconcile 
them  to  the  drudgery  of  life/ 

They  were  sauntering  aimlessly 
along  the  mountain-side,  and  hav- 
ing forsaken  the  path,  and  strayed 
a  little  way  down  the  slope,  soon 
lost  sight  of  the  human  habitations 
above  them.  They  seemed  utterly 
alone  in  the  intensity  of  that  Al- 
pine solitude.  The  lazy  chimes 
of  cattle-bells  from  distant  invisi- 
ble valleys  behind  the  mountains 
served  but  to  enhance  the  effect 
of  the  stillness  and  isolation,  catch- 
ing the  ear  faintly,  like  sounds 
from  another  world.  Presently 
they  stopped  and  stood  side  by 
side  in  silence,  Cressida  looking 


straight  before  her  and  with  a 
feeling  as  if  in  that  moment  she, 
too,  might  have  cast  off  all  wear 
and  tear  from  her  mind,  and  stand 
there  as  free  and  untarnished  as 
the  campanulas  that  had  j  ast  burst 
into  flower  and  whose  first  sunrise 
it  was. 

How  lovely  she  looked  as  she 
felt  that ! 

Meeting  his  glance,  she  felt  in 
it  a  new  gentleness,  and  the  feel- 
ing brought  a  deeper  flush  to  her 
cheek,  which  stayed  there. 

*  Look  at  those  lovely  gentians !' 
she  exclaimed  suddenly,  as  her 
eyes  fell  on  a  purple  patch  just 
beneath.  She  bent  down  and  be- 
gan to  gather  them  eagerly  with 
both  hands.  He  helped  her  si- 
lently. It  was  trying  work,  on 
the  steep  uneven  ground.  Soon 
Cressida  seated  herself  to  rest  on 
a  mound  of  rock  crusted  over  with 
lichens  and  mosses. 

Any  one,  watching  those  two 
apart,  might  have  seen  what  they, 
it  appeared,  were  so  slow  to  see, 
that  the  chance  which  had  brought 
them  together  at  Almenwald  was 
their  best  friend,  and  that  their 
best  life  would  begin  on  the  day 
when  they  should  commit  their 
happiness  to  each  other. 

*  I  never  can  understand,'  began 
Cressida,  *  how  the  most  delicate 
flowers,  with  the  sweetest  scents 
and  the  brightest  colours,  contrive 
to  live  in  these  cold  regions  and 
quite  happily,  as  I  have  heard  they 
do,  even  to  the  verge  of  the  snow.' 

Mr.  Halliday  takes  a  small 
flower  from  her  basket,  and 
launches  into  an  explanation. 
'  They  accommodate  themselves  to 
the  circumstances,  you  see.  This 
little  campanula,  for  instance,  in 
the  polar  regions  has  a  low  stalk ; 
the  leaves  depend  more  on  the 
warmth  they  can  draw  from  the 
ground  than  on  that  of  the  air. 
To  protect  themselves  against  the 
cold  they  have  often  a  velvety 
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hairy  coyenng,  as  you  see  here. 
They  flower  very  quickly,  too. 
As  for  the  bnlliant  colours,  they 
are  caused  by  the  intensity  of  the 
light  and  the  pureness  of  the  air. 
It  seems  as  if  Nature  here,  having 
no  time  to  lose,  neglected  the  de- 
velopment of  the  stalk  and  the 
leaves,  in  order  that  the  flower 
itself — ^that  the  flower,  I  mean — ' 
'  Well  ?*  said  Cressida,  as  he 
stopped,  hesitated. 

*  What  was  I  saying  V  he  asked 
confusedly. 

In  truth  he  had  absolutely  for- 
gotten what  he  was  talking  about, 
and  tried  in  vain  to  take  up  the 
thread  of  his  discourse. 

'  What  is  the  matter  1'  she  said 
laughingly.  '  Is  that  the  way  you 
instruct  your  pupilsT 

'Scarcely,'  he  said,  laughing 
too.  '  But  then  you  must  remember 
that  I  give  my  lectures  mostly 
between  four  walls,  where  there 
is  nothing  to  distract  my  pupils' 
attention  or  mine.' 

*  But  lw(X8  attending,'  said  Cres- 
sida seriously,  'to  every  word. 
0,  I  am  not  quite  so  giddy  as 
you  think  me.    I  like  to  learn.' 

If  any  one  is  in  danger  of  turn- 
ing giddy  this  time,  it  is  decidedly 
Ualliday,  who,  if  he  has  lost  the 
thread  of  his  say,  is  allowing  his 
eyes  to  end  it  in  a  thoroughly  er- 
ratic manner. 

'  Even  from  me?  he  asked  sig- 
nificantly. 

Cressida  had  half  turned  away 
from  him.  She  had  let  fedl  her 
Alpine  nosegay ;  and  the  campa- 
nulas and  gentians  and  grasses  lay 
scattered  in  a  heap  on  her  lap. 
Impulsively  she  hid  her  face  for  a 
moment  among  the  flowers,  think- 
ing to  herself,  '  It  is  no  use ;  I  do, 
I  do  like  him  more  than  reason — ' 
Whilst  HaUiday  is  feeling  that,  if 
he  can  only  have  her  for  himself, 
he  can  never  be  Life's  fool  any 
more,  but  laugh,  if  need  be,  at  its 
prizes  and  its  pains. 


The  next  minute  she  rose  to 
her  feet  with  a  restless,  impetuous 
movement,  as  if  wanting  to  ^ee 
herself  from  a  mental  weight.  But 
she  was  careless  and  hasty,  the 
grass  slippery  as  ice ;  she  lost  her 
footing  and  would  have  fallen,  had 
not  Halliday  opportunely  seized 
her  wrist,  uttering  at  the  same 
time  an  exclamation  of  the  despair 
of  man  over  the  incorrigible  rash- 
ness and  folly  of  woman.  His 
grasp  was  like  iron,  and  Cressida 
recovered  her  balance  imme- 
diately. 

'  How  strong  you  are  ^  she  said, 
laughing. 

*  Have  I  hurt  you  V  he  asked, 
relaxing  his  hold,  but  still  retain- 
ing it. 

'No,  no,'  she  said,  smiling. 
'This  mountain  -  slope  seems  a 
particularly  fatal  one  for  me.  K 
I  don't  throw  myself  down  of  my 
own  accord,  I  stumble  and  fall 
all  the  same,  you  see.' 

'  You  really  want  some  one  to 
look  after  you,'he  said;  'you  are  so 
wildly  imprudent.' 

'I  know  I  do,'  said  Cressida, 
with  penitence;  '«o  wildly  im- 
prudent, that  no  one  in  their 
senses  would  ever  undertake  such 
a  troublesome  office.' 

As  she  spoke  she  averted  her 
head ;  but  a  wayward  expression 
played  around  her  lips  which,  if 
it  conflrmed  her  words,  helped 
none  the  less  to  scatter  the  last 
shadow  of  after-thought  or  wise 
reflection  in  Halliday's  mind. 
There  was  a  protective  something, 
both  physical  and  intellectual,  in 
his  presence,  that  was  very  sweet 
to  Cressida.  She  let  him  draw 
her  nearer  to  him  unresistingly. 

'You  should  allow  them  to 
judge  of  that,'  he  said  gravely,  and 
with  well-marked  emphasis. 

'  I  am  not  sure,'  she  murmured 
playfully. 

Her  accent  to  him  was  enigma- 
tical    It  was  Halliday's    pride 
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that  held  him  back  at  the  instant 
from  a  freer  and  more  fervent 
avowal,  which  must  at  that  mo- 
ment have  overborne  Cressida's 
self-seeking  motives  and  morbid 
feelings,  and  consumed  them  by 
fanning  into  life  the  one  tnie 
spark — ^the  possibility  in  her  of 
that  voluntary,  unascetic  self-de- 
votion that  blesses  giver  and 
taker  alike. 

Again,  love  is  so  delicate.  As 
with  the  eye,  the  most  minute  in- 
truder, a  grain  of  sand,  a  particle 
of  dust,  is  enough  to  mar  all  The 
faintest,  remotest  shadow  of  doubt 
and  distrust  was  the  mote  in  Halli- 
day's  eye  just  then.  It  rested  with 
Cressida  to  remove  it  if  she  could. 
Will  she,  though  1 

'  The  worst  parti  in  England, 
and  the  most  arrant  flirt.' 

The  sentimental  gloss  of  love, 
to  which  women  are  said  to  cling 
so  fondly,  had  for  Cressida  been 
stripped  off  betimes.  Thoughts 
she  had  long  ago  harboured, 
thoughts  she  had  fostered  these 
last  weeks,  came  back  on  her  now 
treacherously  to  blind  her :  her- 
self in  her  earthly  wisdom  turned 
against  herself  in  her  divine  folly. 

She  had  said  she  would  conquer 
that  man's  indifference.  She  had, 
it  seemed.  But  how?  Was  he 
the  first  who  had  talked  to  her 
and  looked  at  her  so  1  Cressida 
thought  she  knew  the  worth  of 
it  exactly. 

'I  might  be  half  an  idiot;  it 
would  make  no  difference  to  him, 
so  long  as  I  had  my  mother's 
eyes.  I  know  he  thinks  me  as 
corrupt  and  heartless  as  Elise. 
He  cares  a  little  for  the  lips  that 
speak,  but  nothing  for  the  words 
spoken.' 

And  a  sentence  of  her  friend 
Elise's  recurred  to  her  as  diaboli- 
cally appropriate  in  its  mockery 
for  the  present  occasion  : 

'Girls  cannot  help  it  if  men 
look  upon  them  as  toys.     But  it 


is  their  own  fault  if  they  give  the 
world  for  a  false  sentiment  bor- 
rowed firom  their  poetry-books 
and  that  has  found  its  way  into 
a  lover's  mouth  :  "  You  and  I  are 
made  for  each  other/'  meaning 
merely  that  the  toy  is  pretty,  and 
he  would  like  to  have  it.* 

'  Have  it,  tire  of  it,  despise  it 
openly  afterwards,'  she  concludes 
to  herself. 

Halliday  meanwhile  ia  waiting 
for  some  word — '  a  want  put  into 
a  look' — some  token,  some  re- 
sponse. Her  impulse  is  to  give 
it,  but  she  ia  thinking  it  down 
as  hard  as  she  can. 

*  He  would  sacrifice  me  to  his 
earthly  ambition.  And  am  I  to 
sacrifice  all  mine  to  him  V 

For  Cressida  did  not  hold  that 
'Love  is  enough.'  Halliday, 
though  himself  a  living  contradic- 
tion of  the  maxim — since  his 
'enough'  included  the  means  of 
study,  and  a  fair  average  of  suc- 
cess in  his  work — thought  the 
aphorism  a  very  good  one  for 
women  to — to  act  upon,  at  all 
events,  in  certain  cases. 

But  old  thoughts,  old  feelings 
— bad  ones — assert  themselves 
when  they  are  not  wanted,  and 
Cressida  cannot  fling  off  all  at 
once  and  at  will  the  long-sighted 
egotism  she  has  so  carefully  culti- 
vated. They  stand  quite  silent. 
Already  the  short-lived  loveliness 
of  the  morning  is  fading — large 
fleecy  clouds  have  come  up  behind 
the  mountains,  thickening  rapidly, 
and  one  of  them  has  hidden  the 
sun,  taking  the  colour  out  of  the 
landscape  and  breaking  the  spell. 

Voices,  at  the  same  moment, 
are  heard  on  the  path  above. 
Cressida  suddenly  remembei-s  that 
it  is  late.  Halliday  pulls  out  his 
watch.  They  retrace  their  steps, 
and  go  home  to  breakfast,  with 
the  word  not  spoken  yet  that 
should  have  united  their  lives 
henceforth. 
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Halliday  on  reflection  was  not 
displeased  by  her  hesitation,  liked 
her  all  the  better  for  her  maidenly 
reluctance.  Still,  her  tantalising 
manner  after  that  morning  both 
astonished  and  slightly  nettled 
him.  The  girl  had  seemed  so  im- 
pressionable;  he  had  felt — did 
still — so  sore  of  her  preference. 
Why  should  she  hang  back  now 
that  ho  had  given  her  to  under- 
stand what  his  feeling  was ) 

He  made  no  secret  of  his  rather 
mediocre  circumstances,  but  did 
not  see  why  they  should  seriously 
stand  in  the  way.  In  a  year  or 
two  he  would  be  in  a  position  to 
maintain  a  wife  perfectly  well;  and 
for  the  rest  a  true  woman  is 
bound  to  have  faith  in  her  lover's 
star,  foresees  him  on  the  eminence 
he  hopes  to  reach  twenty  years 
hence,  and  is  perfectly  content  to 
wait  and  help  to  support  him  in 
the  struggle  upward. 

But  Cressida  had  wilfully  let 
slip  a  golden  moment.  Now  it  is 
said  that  Fortune,  the  one  goddess 
we  are  all  striving  to  catch,  turns 
a  bald  head  to  those  to  whom  she 
has  once  presented  her  locks  in 
front)  and  who  have  hesitated  and 
not  taken  hold. 

If  Cressida  that  day  on  the  Alp 
must  force  herself  to  look  back 
and  forward,  to  weigh  and  to 
measure,  how  much  more  will  she 
do  so  now,  when  the  exciting 
crisis  is  over,  when  she  has  leisure 
to  think,  and  Elise  is  dropping  her 
piquant  poisons  into  her  ear — 
even    more    industriously    than 


usual,  for  she  has  become  desper- 
ately jealous  of  Mr.  Halliday's 
attentions  to  her  young  friend ) 

Elise  had  a  theory  of  love  that 
was  a  compound  of  Falstaff*s  esti- 
mate of  honour  and  lago's  of  re- 
putation. *•  Love  is  an  idle  and 
most  false  imposition;  oft  got 
without  merit,  and  lost  without 
deserving.  What  \a  lovel  A 
word.  What  is  that  word,  love  1 
Air—' 

Should  the  world  be  '  well  lost' 
for  that )    Never. 

The  thought  makes  Cressida  feel 
cold  and  unapproachable. 

But,  a  few  days  after,  the  whole 
episode  ends  for  the  present ;  Elise 
is  carrying  her  off:  'No  match 
made  yet,  at  all  events,'  thinks 
Mrs.  de  Saumarez. 

It  is  aurevoivy  thinks  Halliday 
when  they  part ;  they  will  meet, 
no  doubt,  in  England. 

Cressida  thinks  that  before  that 
she  will  put  all  this  out  of  her 
head,  if  she  can.  But,  none  the 
less,  it  comes  that  she  can  never 
look  upon  an  Alpine  flower  with- 
out a  strange  sensation,  a  light- 
ning flash  of  association  unlike 
anything  else  in  her  young  expe- 
rience. 

The  flowers  that  grew  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Weissberg,  and  had 
assisted  at  the  scene,  wiser  by  far 
than  the  lovers  that  trod  upon 
them,  how  they  laughed  at  those 
lost  children  of  the  century  !  For 
the  wild  gentians  and  myoaotislove 
was  enough. 


{To  he  continued,) 


CHEISTMAS  AND  NEW  YEAR'S  DAY. 


There  are  scarlet  gems  in  Winter's  Grown, 

And  they  shine  through  the  showering  snow ; 
There  are  gleams  of  light  from  the  berries  white 
Of  the  shy-leayed  mistletoe ; 
There  is  laughter  and  glee 
While  the  blast  blows  firee. 
And  the  boughs  are  bare 
To  the  firosty  air, 
And  mirth  is  merry  and  mocks  despair. 

There  are  glad  gay  sounds  in  Winter's  yoice, 

As  it  rings  out  the  welcome  strain  : 
'  Draw  near,  draw  near,  for  your  Christmas  cheer. 
Now  the  old  King  comes  again ;' 
And  let  laughter  and  glee 

Alone  greet  me. 
Though  my  locks  are  gray 
As  the  short-liyed  day, 
Yet  I  love  and  live  for  the  young  and  gay.' 
•  «  «  «  • 

There  are  sadder  tones  in  the  frosty  air, 

And  a  sadder  voice  to  sigh ; 
For  the  dear  old  King  has  gone  to  rest. 

And  the  dear  Old  Year  must  die  ; 
So  lay  it  low  in  a  shroud  of  snow, 

Beneath  the  midnight  sky. 

Eing  out,  glad  bells,  from  far  and  near ; 

King  over  the  tossing  sea ; 
Ring  out  for  the  birth  of  the  glad  New  Year, 

So  happy  a  year  to  be ! 

0  *  day  of  the  Year,*  with  hopes  all  bright, 
Though  the  earth  be  dull  and  gray, 

We  welcome  you  in  the  pale  sweet  light 
Of  the  day  that  has  passed  away. 

Ring  out,  ring  out,  from  the  world  apart, 

O  bells  so  blithe  and  gay ; 
Your  message  and  you  stand  heart  to  heart 

As  you  speak  to  us  all  to-day. 

Ring  out  o'er  lands  that  are  near  and  dear, 

Or  ever  so  far  away. 
Till  the  welcome  sound  its  way  has  found, 

And  we  echo  its  joy  for  aye !  rita. 
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Tact  is  to  manner  what  genius 
18  to  talent.  There  are  many 
people  in  the  intellectual  world 
who  are  clever,  erudite,  sharp, 
yet  who  are  utterly  destitute 
of  genius;  whilst  in  the  social 
world  the  number  of  persons 
who  are  ambitious,  plausible,  and 
agreeable,  and  yet  totally  defi- 
cient in  tact,  is  legion.  How  fre- 
quently do  we  hear  questions 
asked  which  should  be  avoided, 
answers  given  which  should  be 
evaded,  and  subjects  discussed 
that  should  never  be  introduced  ! 
How  constantly  do  the  scheming 
and  the  worldly  wise  show  their 
hand,  and  thus  mar  their  game, 
by  a  plausibility  so  palpable  that 
it  never  deceives !  How  often  is 
hate  defeated  by  the  intensity  of 
its  spite  and  its  clumsy  malevo- 
lence ! 

If  men  and  women  exhibited 
a  little  more  tact  in  their  walk 
through  life,  the  snob  would  talk 
less  of  his  intimacy  with  the 
great.  Dives  would  boast  less  of 
his  wealth,  women  would  be 
more  careful  in  their  disparage- 
ments of  each  other,  the  jealous 
would  pretend  less  to  indifference, 
and  the  acrid  would  mingle  a 
little  more  honey  with  his  galL 
We  read  of  an  ambition  that  over- 
vaults  itself  and  falls  on  the 
other  side.  It  is  quite  as  possible 
to  fail  from  overdoing  as  from 
never  attempting.  A  well-bred 
display  is  one  thing,  the  ostenta- 
tion of  the  vulgar  another.  To 
know  a  lord  does  not  necessarily 
imply  an  incessant  reference  to 
the  aristocracy.  The  possession 
of  wealth  is  not  always  evinced 


by  allusions  to  the  balance  at  our 
banker,  the  extent  of  our  proper- 
ty, and  the  splendour  of  our  estab- 
lishment. Familiarity  is  always 
silent;  it  is  novelty  that  is  always 
intrusive. 

The  man  who  has  been  of 
the  gentry  for  centuries  never 
obtrudes  his  birth;  but  the 
nouveau  riche,  smarting  under 
his  social  shortcomings,  is  always 
climbing  up  his  family  tree,  and 
garrulous  as  to  his  ancestors.  The 
Volunteer  officer  is  always  more 
miHtary  in  his  ideas  than  the 
warrior.  The  dissenting  minister 
is  often  far  more  clerical  in  his 
attire  than  his  brother  of  the 
Establishment.  Whenever  we  see 
an  over-precision  in  dress,  in  lan- 
guage, and  in  the  surroundings  of 
a  man  or  woman,  we  may  be  sure 
that  his  or  her  introduction  into 
the  ranks  of  the  cultivated  is  but 
recent. 

As  a  rule,  in  that  microcosm 
which  we  call  society,  it  is  easy 
to  estimate  the  character  of  a 
man,  or  judge  the  disposition  of 
a  woman.  But  when  tact  envelops 
the  subject  in  its  subtle  folds, 
criticism  becomes  more  difficult. 
To  detect  between  the  fustian  and 
the  purple,  the  superficial  and 
the  solid,  the  moderate  and  the 
wealthy,  when  tact  blinds  the 
observer  with  its  glamour,  is  an 
analysis  often  requiring  the  great- 
est social  ability.  Amongst  minerals 
there  are  some  precious  stones 
which  can  be  imitated  so  cunning- 
ly that  even  the  professed  lapi- 
dary is  often  deceived.  In  wan- 
dering through  the  dazzling  alleys 
of  Vanity  Fair  it  is  not  always  at 
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a  glance  that  we  can  separate  the 
pearls  from  the  paste.  Tact, 
which  is  often  only  another  form 
of  imitation,  baffles  our  penetra- 
tion. 

Take  the  case  of  Horry  Fortes- 
cue,  for  instance.  The  son  of  a 
clergyman  of  good  birth,  but 
slender  means,  with  no  command- 
ing talents,  with  no  overpowering 
attractions  as  to  face  or  figure,  he 
has  yet  distanced  all  his  compeers, 
and  is  already  in  possession  of 
much  that  men  envy  and  women 
admire.  He  never  trespasses 
upon  the  paternal  purse — Horry 
is  a  charming  young  man,  and 
remembers  that  he  has  sisters — 
yet  he  never  lacks  funds.  Though 
in  these  days  money  has  ousted 
birth  from  the  lofty  and  exclusive 
position  it  occupied  during  the 
regime  of  the  Governing  Families, 
there  are  still  coteries  guarded 
and  protected  by  vigilant  outposts, 
where  the  knavish  capitalist,  the 
vulgar  borough  member,  the  pros- 
perous trader  never  intrude.  In 
these  well-winnowed  assemblies 
the  name  of  Horry  frequently  ap- 
pears, whilst  better  and  cleverer 
men  are  excluded.  There  are  in 
Horry's  set  men  who  have  written 
books,  there  are  glib  barristers 
with  an  eye  to  Parliament  who 
make  great  orations ;  yet  none 
can  draw  up  a  document  so  clearly 
and  succinctly  as  he,  none  at  wed- 
ding-breakfast or  other  hospitality 
can  say  jnst  what  should  be  said, 
and  no  more,  better  than  he.  He  is 
surrounded  by  men  who  spend 
hours  over  their  personal  adorn- 
ment, and  to  whom  Nature  has 
granted  considerable  attractions ; 
yet  Horry,  who  runs  up  a  modest 
bill  with  his  tailor,  and  who  will 
dress  for  dinner  in  some  six 
minutes,  is  always  considered  by 
ladies  to  bear  away  the  palm  both 
as  to  attire  and  distinction.  He 
is  not  a  scholar,  he  is  not  even 
wr''    •  ^  ^-  and  yet  his  conversa- 


tion is  agreeable;  whilst  the  book- 
worm is  silent  and  the  erudite 
shy.  He  never  makes  an  enemy  ; 
and  yet  all  his  friends  are  drawn 
from  the  serviceable  class.  He  is 
all  things  to  all  men,  and  especi- 
ally to  women,  but  has  the  good 
taste  to  shun  the  air  of  plausi- 
bility and  familiarity  of  the  popu- 
lar man  of  the  clubs  or  the  tame 
cat  of  the  boudoirs.  What  his 
vices  are  we  know  not,  for  he 
keeps  them  rigidly  to  himself. 
His  talk  is  clean  and  guarded ; 
he  respects  the  convenances  ofliie; 
he  shuns  the  slang  of  the  turf  and 
the  betting-room;  and  without 
being  a  prig  of  the  Mechanic's 
Institute  type,  or  imitating  the 
intense  fiststidiousness  of  the  edu- 
cated tradesman,  speaks  English 
like  a  gentleman.  Hence  in  the 
eyes  of  the  ladies  he  is  deemed 

*  so  nice ;'  whilst  men,  in  the  ver- 
nacular they  encourage,  call  him 

*  good  form  all  round.* 

It  is  now  some  seven  years 
since  Horry  Fortescue  came  to 
town.  After  a  career  successful 
yet  not  brilliant  at  Harrow,  he 
went  up  to  Oxford  to  complete 
his  education.  He  had  scarcely 
furnished  his  rooms  at  Merton 
when  he  was  summoned  to  town, 
and  requested  to  seat  himself  at 
one  of  the  bureaus  in  the  Protocol 
Department,  to  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Ambleside,  the  Lord  Keeper 
of  the  Department,  and  who,  as 
the  Marquis  of  Windermere,  had 
been  a  college  friend  of  the  father 
of  young  Fortescue.  In  these 
days  of  competitive  examinations 
and  Civil  Service  reorganisation, 
we  need  hardly  say  that  the  Pro- 
tocol Department  is  one  of  the 
most  envied  of  the  public  offices. 
It  is  divided,  with  a  simplicity  of 
arrangement  which  makes  the 
men  of  the  War  Office  and  of 
Somerset  House  rage  enviously, 
into  two  sections :  the  first  section, 
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with  the  title  of  Assistant  Keepers 
of  Protocols,  begins  at  three  hun- 
dred a  year,  rising  by  thirty-five 
pound   stages  to    six   hundred ; 
whilst  the  second  section,  with 
the  rank  of  Keepers  of  Protocols, 
pays  its  officials  from  seyen  hun- 
dred to    nine    hundred  a  year. 
There  are  also  various  staff  ap- 
pointments, ranging  from  a  thou- 
sand to  fifteen  hundred  a  year, 
which  are  given  in  the  Department 
or  noty  according  to  the  interest 
of  the   applicant  inside,  or  the 
claims   of   hungry  place-hunters 
outside. 

The  Protocol  Department  has 
this  advantage  over  its  fellows, 
that  its  candidates  are  appointed 
direct     by    the     Lord     Keeper, 
and   have  to   endure  no  ordeal 
at   the  hands  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice   examiners.      It  is    one   of 
the  maxims  of  the  Department 
that  education  is  all  very  w^U, 
still,  where  simple  yet  responsible 
duties  are  to  be  performed,  to  be 
what  is  termed  a '  gentleman'  is  of 
far  more  importance.    The  Lord 
Keeper  is  always  a  peer  of  high 
d^ree,  and  the  aristocratic  mind 
shudders  at  the  thought  of  seeing 
some  young  scion  of  the  vulgar, 
whose  only  recommendation  would 
be  brains  and  a  baptismal  certifi- 
cate, copying  protocols  or  con- 
ventions at  one  of  the  comfortable 
oak  bureaus  of  the  Department, 
only  perhaps  to  sell  his  informa- 
tion to  the  first  newspaper  which 
would  bid  for  his  services.     We 
need  hardly  say  that  honour  and 
honesty  are  exclusively  confined 
to  those  bom  in  the  purple.    The 
turf  frauds,  the  card  scandals,  the 
City  Company  swindles,  and  the 
divorce    revelations  of  a  recent 
date,  have  arisen,  as  we  all  know, 
entirely  within  the  ranks  of  the 
plebeian.     At  least,  such  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Lord  Keepers  of 
Protocols  from  time  immemorial. 
No  son  of  the  people,  no  hard- 


working Irish  student,  none  of  the 
geniuses  from  Glasgow  and  Aber- 
deen have  ever  yet  entered  the 
swinging  dark-mahogany  doors  of 
the  Department.  The  officials  are 
all  men  with  some  claims  to  an- 
cestry, their  fathers  standing  well 
in  the  front  of  the  landed  gentry, 
their  elder  brothers  in  the  Guards 
or  at  embassies ;  a  few  of  them 
bear  titles  of  courtesy;  also  one  or 
two  have  the  shadow  of  the  bar 
sinister  across  their  escutcheon. 
A  well-bred  fSsuhionable  coterie  is 
the  Protocol  Department,  and 
such  it  is  likely  to  remain  until 
the  seldom  quoted  New  Zealander 
shall  come  to  take  a  photograph 
of  its  ruins  from  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment. 

Into  this  snug  berth  Horace 
Fortescue  was  ensconced.  The 
young  man  well  knew  that  little 
from  the  paternal  estate  could  fall 
to  his  share,  and  that  he  would 
have  to  be  dependent  upon  his 
own  energies  for  his  advancement 
in  life.  He  worked  hard,  he  was 
punctual  in  his  attendance,  and 
the  result  of  his  labours  could 
generally  be  relied  upon.  There 
are  those  who  imagine  that  the 
industry  displayed  in  a  Govern- 
ment  office  chiefly  consists  in  read- 
ing the  morning  papers,  receiving 
visits  from  friends,  lounging  from 
one  room  to  the  other,  partaking 
of  elaborate  luncheons,  and  per- 
haps copying  a  letter  or  adding 
up  a  total,  supported  by  the 
stimulant  of  a  cigarette  or  a  cigar. 
No  greater  delusion  exists.  As  a 
rule,  the  Civil  servants  of  the 
Crown  are  as  industrious  and  as 
hard  worked  as  any  other  com- 
munity; and  considering  the 
poverty  of  their  pay  and  of  their 
prospects,  it  speaks  somewhat  to 
their  sense  of  honour  that  official 
treachery  is  unknown  in  their 
midst.  What  banker,  merchant, 
or  solicitor  would  intrust  his 
clerks  with  the  secrets  that  are 
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often  among  the  daily  duties  of  a 
member  of  the  Civil  Service  1 

As  in  all  other  departments, 
there  were  men  in  the  Protocol 
Office  who  came  late  and  went 
away  early,  who  idled  their  time, 
find  who,  whenever  a  diligent  col- 
league was  promoted,  cursed  their 
ill-luck,  but  never  found  fault  with 
their  industry.  The  keen  calculat- 
ing glance  of  Horry  Fortescue  soon 
saw  through  his  brother  officials, 
and  soon  distinguished  the  men 
who  were  to  be  his  rivals  &om 
those  from  whom  he  had  nothing 
to  fear.  His  tact,  his  genial  ways, 
his  innate  good  taste,  stood  him 
in  good  stead  during  the  struggle. 
The  idlers  knew  he  worked,  but 
did  not  call  him  '  a  smug ;'  the 
industrious  saw  they  had  a  dan- 
gerous foe,  but  did  not  dislike 
him ;  on  the  contrary,  they  rather 
liked  him.  Gradually  Horry  be- 
gan to  obtain  a  reputation  in  the 
Department.  The  Keepers  com- 
plimented him;  the  assistant-secre- 
taries asked  him  to  dinner ;  there 
was  some  talk  of  sending  him 
abroad,  attached  to  a  commission 
to  inspect  boundaries. 

But  the  goal  upon  which  the 
ambition  of  Horry  was  firmly 
set  was  still  as  far  removed  as 
ever.  He  wanted. to  know  his 
Grace  of  Ambleside.  On  his 
appointment  he  had  been  in- 
troduced to  the  Duke,  who  had 
hoped  his  father  was  well,  said 
that  he  thought  the  morning  was 
cold  for  the  time  of  the  year, 
trusted  there  would  soon  be  a 
change  in  the  weather,  and — that 
was  all.  The  old  rector  had  asked 
a  few  great  people  he  knew  in 
town  to  be  civil  to  his  son,  and 
Horry  had  exerted  all  his  manoeu- 
vres to  come  across  the  consort  of 
his  Chief.  But  in  vain.  Her 
Grace  was  a  volatile,  impulsive, 
and  somewhat  stupid  woman,  who 
gave  herself  great  airs,  snubbed 
people  or  took  them  up,  according 


to  her  fickle  fancy,  accepted  invi- 
tations, and  then  at  the  last  mo- 
ment declined  them,  so  that  no 
dependence  could  be  placed  upon 
hecword  orhermovements.  Three 
times  had  Hony  been  asked  to  a 
crush  in  order  to  meet  the 
Duchess,  and  it  had  pleased  her 
Grace  precisely  at  those  three 
times  not  to  put  in  an  appearance. 
*  It  all  depends  upon  how  she 
likes  you  at  first,'  said  his  fair 
friends ;  '  sometimes  she  likes  cer- 
tain young  men  for  one  thing,  and 
at  other  times  hates  them  for  ex- 
actly the  same  thing.  It  is  all  a 
chance.'  But  Horry  knew  per- 
fectly well  that  where  his  own  in- 
terests were  concerned  it  would 
become  a  very  difficult  job  for  any 
one  to  hate  him.  Only  let  him 
have  five  minutes  with  the  Duch- 
ess, and  he  would  not  fear  the 
consequences. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  one 
night  he  met  her  Grace  at  a 
<  small  and  early*  calico  dance,  to 
which  she  had  not  been  invited, 
but  to  which  she  thought  she 
should  like  to  go.  He  was  intro- 
duced, and  had  the  honour  of 
dancing  with  the  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  the  illustrious  house.  There 
was  to  be  a  cotillon.  Everybody 
was  talking  about  the  one  that 
had  been  got  up  the  night  before 
at  the  house  of  the  Duchess  y 
Fommeros  y  Grenos  y  Giesleroso. 
Ko  one  could  remember  the 
figures.  Her  Grace  of  Ambleside 
was  most  anxious  to  see  that  co- 
tillon reproduced.  There  was  a 
Tarantella  in  it :  Maud  could  do 
the  Tarantella — no  one  could  do 
a  Tarantella  like  Maud;  she 
must  see  it;  at  all  events  try. 
Fortunately  Horry  had  been  at 
the  Spanish  Embassy.  He  sug- 
gested a  few  figures ;  the  cotillon 
was  got  up;  Maud  danced  the 
Tarantella.  The  Duchess  was  de- 
lighted. She  thought  Mr.  Fortes- 
cue  the  most  charming  young  man 
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she  bad  ever  seen.     Horry  was 
asked  to  Kendal  House. 

It  is  said  that  every  man  has 
his  opportunity  once  in  a  lifetime, 
which,  if  taken  at  the  flood,  leads 
on  to  fortune.  The  friendship  of 
the  Duchess  of  Ambleside  was  the 
opportunity  of  Horry  Fortescue, 
and  he  cleverly  availed  himself  of 
it.  Hesuggestedtheblue  and  silver 
which  was  to  furnish  her  Grace's 
boudoir;  he  designed,  thanks  to 
an  artistic  friend  in  his  office,  a 
series  of  menu  cards  of  the  most 
novel  and  elaborate  description  for 
her  Grace's  table ;  he  bought  her  a 
gray  parrot  which  could  talk  like 
an  Irish  Obstructive ;  his  services 
were  invaluable  at  picnics,  garden- 
parties,  and  at  lawn- tennis;  he 
recommended  works  of  devotion 
to  the  eldest  daughter,  gave  sport- 
ing '  tips'  to  the  second,  and  sup- 
ported the  third,  who  was  in  her 
teens,  when  she  skated  at  Prince's. 
From  '  such  a  charming  young 
man'  he  soon  developed  into '  that 
dear  Horry  Fortescue.* 

At  the  end  of  the  season  he  was 
asked  down  to  UUsthwaite  Castle 
for  the  shooting.  He  now  schemed 
for  his  reward.  There  was  a  talk 
in  the  Department  that  Sefton 
Fitzgerald,  the  Duke's  private 
secretary,  was  to  become  one  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Abbey 
Lands.  Horry  was  most  desirous 
of  succeeding  him.  He  begged 
the  Duchess  to  use  her  good  offices ; 
and  as  her  Grace  had  no  poor 
cousin  or  tutor  she  wished  to  pro- 
vide for,  she  readily  consented  to 
become  his  friend.  The  result 
was  that  at  the  end  of  a  few 
weeks  there  appeared  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  in  the  morning 
papers: 

*We  hear  that  Mr.  Sefton 
Fitzgerald,  of  the  Protocol  Depart- 
ment, has  been  appointed  to  the 
vacant  Commissionership  of  Abbey 
Lands.  Mr.  Fortescue,  of  the 
same  department,  will  succeed  Mr. 


Fitzgerald  as  private  secretary  to 
the  Duke  of  Ambleside.' 

Anyone  acquainted  with  official 
life  is  well  aware  that  to  be  private 
secretary  to  a  Cabinet  Minister  is 
one  of  the  prizes  in  the  CivU  Ser- 
vice.  Not  only  is  the  lucky  re- 
cipient freed  from  the  ordinary 
duties  of  his  department,  but  he 
stands  an  excellent  chance  of  being 
appointed  to  any  of  the  staff  posts 
that  may  fall  vacant — Commis- 
sionerships,  Comptrollerships,  As- 
sistant-secretaryships, and  the  like. 
It  is  true  that  Horry  has  placed 
his  foot  on  the  first  rung  of  the 
ladder  of  the  State,  but  he  has  no 
intention  of  being  content  with 
his  position.  His  keen  calculat- 
ing eye  looks  beyond,  and  he  sees 
no  obstacle  to  prevent  him  fix)m 
attaining  further  successes.  Al- 
ready he  enjoys  the  reputation  of 
being  a  model  private  secretary. 
Search  the  Government  service 
through,  and  there  is  not  a  man 
in  it  who  knows  how  to  receive  a 
deputation  with  more  urbanity 
or  dismiss  it  with  greater  plati- 
tudes than  Horry  Fortescue.  To 
see  him  get  rid  of  an  Irishman 
who  thinks  he  has  a  claim  upon 
the  Government  is  a  marvel  of 
tact,  firmness,  and  diplomacy.  At 
a  glance  he  can  distinguish  the 
men  whom  he  should  introduce 
to  his  Chief  from  those  he  is  able 
to  deal  with  himself.  The  letters 
he  writes  are  so  terse  and  yet  so 
courteous ;  no  one  has  a  happier 
knack  than  he  of  refusing  without 
offence  or  accepting  without  re- 
sponsibiUty. 

Seated  in  his  spacious  room 
overlooking  St  James's  Park, 
with  its  rich  mahogany  furni- 
ture and  imposing  silver  candle- 
sticks, well  dressed — never  does  he 
don  that  indescribable  garment 
called  an  *  office-coat' — courteous, 
agreeable,  dignified  without  hau- 
teur, and  easy  without  familiarity, 
he  appears  to  the  political  visitor 
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as  a  very  fitting  representative  of 
the  aristocratic  traditions  of  the 
Protocol  Department  The  D  like 
is  charmed  with  him,  and  vows 
that  he  never  had  a  secretary  who 
was  so  useful,  and  whose  infor- 
mation can  be  so  fully  relied  upon. 
As  his  Grace  leans  on  the  arm  of 
Horry  whilst  walking  down  to  the 
House  of  Lords  on  a  fine  afternoon, 
the  friends  of  the  young  man  who 
knew  him  at  Harrow  or  Oxford — 
Mends  briefless  in  their  chambers 
or  poring  over  ledgers  in  their 
fathers'  counting-houses,  or  who 
curse  '  the  service' — look  at  him 
enviously,  and  mutter  to  them- 
selves, '  What  luck  some  men  have  1* 
It  is  true  that  Horry  is  a  lucky 
man — the  element  of  luck  enters 
more  into  the  affairs  of  life  than 
philosophers  suppose — ^but  his  post 
is  no  sinecure.  There  are  few 
men  in  town  mora  hard  worked 
all  the  year  round  than  our  pri- 
vate secretary.  He  is  daily  at  the 
office  at  eleven;  he  has  to  read 
and  reply  to  all  the  letters  the 
Duke  receives,  from  an  important 
state  paper  to  an  application  for  an 
appointment  from  some  one  who 
stayed  at  the  same  hotel  at  Horn- 
burg  with  his  Grace  and  gave  him 
the  address  of  a  doctor ;  he  re- 
ceives visitors;  he  attends  upon 
deputations;  he  has  to  hunt  up 
references  for  the  Duke's  speeches, 
and  furnish  him  with  all  depart- 
mental facts  when  the  office  is  in- 
quired into  by  the  House ;  after 
the  office  is  closed  he  has  to 
attend  upon  his  Chief  at  the  House 
of  Lords ;  when  the  Protocol  De- 
partment is  attacked  by  the  Op- 
position he  knows  no  rest  either 
day  or  night,  examining  corre- 
spondence, wading  through  Blue- 
books,  verifying  references,  and  the 
like ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  he 
has  to  put  in  an  appearance  at  all 
great  social  entertainments,  ac- 
company the  Duke  to  public  din- 
ners, and  out  of  the  session  to 


coach  up  his  Grace  in  the  current 
topics  of  the  day,  and  find  him 
material  for  speech-making.  La 
short,  Horry  is  amanuensis,  aide- 
de-camp,  public  servant,  literary 
man,  official  devil,  man  of  fashion, 
and  confidential  correspondent  all 
rolled  into  one. 

It  is  my  good  fortune  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Caravanserai,  a 
club  which  also  boasts  of  Horry 
as  one  of  its  habitues,  I  am  an 
elderly  gentleman  and  what 
Horace — the  poet,  not  the  private 
secretary — calls  justa  chiragra,  or 
in  other  words  gout  afflicts  con- 
siderably my  extremities.  Conse- 
quently I  am  somewhat  peevish 
and  irritable ;  and  as  my  dinner 
chiefly  consists  of  a  basin  of  mut- 
ton-broth and  a  bottle  of  Apol- 
linaris,  I  am  aware  that  my  com- 
pany does  not  much  add  to  the 
gaieties  of  the  table.  But  it  is 
always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  meet 
young  Fortescue.  He  is  so  very 
different  from  many  of  the  jeunesse 
dorSe  of  the  present  day,  who  are 
often  only  so  many  wd.king  ad- 
vertisements of  their  tailor,  hatter, 
perfumer,  and  jeweller.  He  does 
not  part  his  hair  in  the  middle, 
or  wear  white  gaiters,  or  swagger 
in  his  walk,  or  tilt  his  hat  on  one 
side,  or  cover  his  white  well- 
shaped  fingers  with  massive  rings. 
He  comes  of  a  good  stock,  and  has 
none  of  the  pretence  and  self- 
assertion  of  the  would-be  gentry. 

Whenever  he  dines  at  the  dub  I 
try  to  secure  the  table  next  him. 
Living,  as  he  does,  among  the 
great,  he  knows  everything  that 
is  going  on,  and  he  imparts  such 
information  as  he  feek  inclined 
to  give  with  none  of  the  mystery 
and  importance  of  the  fifth-rate 
man  of  fashion,  but  simply  and 
naturally.  He  tells  me  what 
young  women  are  going  to  the 
altar,  and  what  young  men  are 
going  to  the  dogs ;  what  novices 
are  going  to    Court,   and  what 
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fast  men  are  going  through  it; 
he  knows  the  latest  good  stories 
in  ciiculation ;  he  explains  to  my 
untutoied  mind  the  mysterious 
paragraphs  in  the  newspapers  re- 
lating to  meditated  divorces,  turf 
frauds,  and  card  scandals;  his 
conversation  is  always  amusing 
and,  when  he  chooses,  often  in- 
structive. Like  most  men  who 
work  hard,  he  is  something  of  a 
gourmet,  and  it  does  my  impaired 
digestion  good  to  see  him  discuss  < 
his  dainty  little  dishes  and  moisten 
his  throat  with  the  best  club 
vintages. 

But,  unfortunately  for  me, 
Horry  is  veiy  seldom  at  the 
Caravanserai  He  belongs  to 
the  Blenheim  and  the  Coterie, 
and  the  fascinations  of  those  two 
superior  establishments  interfere 
greatly  with  the  modest  charms 
of  my  club.  Then  his  official 
duties  and  crowd  of  invitations 
are  formidable  obstacles  to  the 
ordinary  routine  of  club  life. 
Horry  is  a  young  man  of  whom 
the  French  say  *  he  will  arrive ;' 
and  he  knows  perfectly  well  that 
by  selfishly  dining  at  the  club, 
and  afterwards  playing  whist  till 
three  in  the  morning,  is  not  the 
course  for  him  to  adopt.  He 
looks  upon  society  as  a  woman 
doea^  not  as  a  form  of  dissipation, 
but  as  a  profession.  Cautious, 
calculating,    self-seeking,    good- 


tempered,  good-looking,  amusing, 
he  takes  stock  of  his  advantages, 
and  resolves  to  lay  them  out  at 
interest.  He  knows  the  fortunes 
of  all  the  widows  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  can  be  frequently  seen 
bending  over  the  bulky  volumes 
at  the  Probate  Office — of  course 
always  for  a  friend.  Perfectly 
aware  that  he  is  a  '  detrimental,' 
and  not  an  'eligible,'  he  never 
attempts  to  enlist  the  affections 
of  the  few  heiresses  that  cross  his 
path,  and  consequently  is  highly 
thought  of  by  prudent  mothers. 
But  a  widow  !  one  who  has  been 
united  to  a  wealthy  elderly  man, 
who  has  twined  her  young  and 
guileless  heart  around  his  sexa- 
generian  sympathies  like  ivy  round 
a  ruin,  and  who  has  inherited  all 
his  fortune,  and  been  hated  accord- 
ingly by  all  his  relations  !  I  can 
fancy  Horry's  graceful  figure,  his 
manly  yet  winning  manners,  his 
deep-blue  eyes,  and  silky  chestnut 
beard,  not  entering  the  lists  in 
vain  in  such  a  quarter.  Horry's 
future  is  certain.  He  will  marry 
money,  he  will  enter  the  House, 
he  will  make  a  name  for  himself, 
and  the  time  will  assuredly  come 
when,  holding  some  good  subordi- 
natepost — an  Under-Secretaryship 
of  State,  a  Junior  Lordship,  a 
Vice-Presidentship — he  will  him- 
self command  the  services  of  a 
Private  Secretary. 
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A  FEW  WORDS  ABODT  MTSELF — MY  CHILDHOOD  AND  YOUTH. 


I  EXPERIENCE  some  embairassment 
in  begmning  this  tale.  In  con- 
formity with  ordinary  iis^e  I 
must  introduce  mys^  to  the 
reader,  talk  about  myself,  say  a 
word  01  two  about  my  appearance 
and  my  character.  Nov  in  talk- 
ing about  yourself  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  maintAin  a  happy  medium. 
If  you  assume  an  air  of  modesty, 
you  are  supposed  to  be  fishing  for 
compliments ;  but  it  you  go  to 
the  other  extreme,  you  are  set 
down  as  foppieh,  vain,  and  pre- 
Bomptnous,  which  is  still  worse. 
To  avoid  this  double  danger,  I 
have  decided  on  a  course  which 
I  think  will  please  everybody.  I 
shall  de^ribe  neither  my  figure 
nor  my  features.  Sensible  folks 
who  write  their  memoirs,  their 
travels,  or  their  adventures,  are 
in  the  habit  of  giving  their  por- 
traits, a  plan  I  have  adopted  above. 


In  the  first  place,  and  as  is  only 
natural,  a  reader  likes  to  be 
familiac  with  the  features  of  on 
author  who,  in  a  more  or  less  con- 
siderable number  of  pages,  is  to 
confide  to  him  his  feelings  of 
dread  01  of  enthusiasm — in  a  word, 
all  the  emotions  of  his  soul.  For 
^oatance,  when  your  author  says, 
'I  was  amazed,'  'I  was  struck 
dumb  with  terror,'  '  I  was  con- 
vulsed with  laughter,'  or  uses 
other  similar  expressions,  it  is 
pleasant  to  be  able  to  imagine  the 
changes  successively  produced  in 
his  features  by  amazement,  terror, 
or  wild  mirth.  To  own  the  truth, 
I  have  a  pretty  good  opinion  of  my 
personal  appearance ;  but  for  all 
that,  I  assure  you  I  give  you  my 
portrait  for  the  reasons  __already 
stated,  not  from  any  silly  feeling 
of  vanity.  This  matter  settled,  I 
beg  leave  to  relate  as  briefly  as 
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His  abakes,  now  tender,  now  Im- 
paeeioned,  thrilled  me  throughand 
throngh.  My  brotbers  and  aiaters 
gave  themaelvea  up  to  happy  fro- 
Bcs.  As  for  me,  my  emotion 
choked  me.     I  withdrew  a  little 


distance  to  be  oat  of  tbe  noiae 
I  tried  to  bring  myself  into  har- 
mony with  the  inspired  songster, 
whose  maeic  hod  so  intoxicated 
roe.  How  elevated,  how  pare, 
bow   ethereal,    bow    refined    1 


thooght  mnat  be  the  feelings  of 
that  cbanniog  creature  !  How 
fortunate  be  was  to  be  able  to  ez- 
pnes  them  in  anch  notes  !  Would 
that  I  bad  wings  on  which  to  soar 
to  him  and  tell  him  of  the  enthn- 
aiasm  he  bad  aronaed  in  me  ! 
He  ceased  singing  suddenly.    I 


looked  up  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  his  silence,  and  at  that  moment 
a  mass  of  earth,  which  knocked 
me  down  and  nearly  buried  me 
alive,  was  flung  in  my  face.  Kir 
bead  alone  escaped,  and  what  did 
I  seet  A  terrible  sight,  which 
still  haunts  me  when  I  cannot 
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deep  at  night.     The    heavenly 
creatoiey     whom    I    had     been 
ironhipping    a    minute    before, 
had  hopped  into  the  midst   of 
my  biotheis  and  sisters,  and  was 
maasaciing  them  wholesale.    The 
snryiYom  of  my  unhappy  fjBtmily, 
ehaddering  with  tenor,  were  eager 
to  get  back  to  our  colony,  but  the 
entrance  of  the  passage  was  too 
narrow  to  admit  of  all  rushing 
into  it  at  once.     My  brothers 
availed  themselves  of  theirsuperior 
strength  to  get  in  before  my  sis- 
ters,  whom   they   pushed    back 
roughly.  What  cruel  egotists  fear 
makes  of  us  all !  My  poor  sisters ! 
I  seem  to  see  them  still  pleading 
for  pity,  now  from  their  brothers, 
now  from  the  hateful  nightingale  I 
Very  few  escaped  from  the  massa- 
ere.     As  for  me,  the  earth  which 
covered  me  hid  me  from  the  horrid 
murderer.     It    was    that  which 
saved  me.  A  little  later  I  got  back 
to  our  home,  now  a  scene  of  the 
ntmofitdesolation.  Thereremained 
but  eight  of  my  sisters  and  twenty- 
two  of  my  brothers.     I  refrained 
from  reproaching  the   latter  in 
any  way.     Their  crime  was  the 
result  of  the  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation.    Perhaps  if  I  had  been 
amongst  them  at  that  awful  mo- 
ment I  should  have  done  as  they 
did.      Moreover,    their    manner 
clearly  proved   that   their    con* 
sciences  severely  pricked  them. 

I  reflected  much  upon  this 
incident,  and  realised  that  hence- 
forth I  must  mistrust  my  first 
impressions ;  that  I  must  some- 
timea  examine  my  feelings,  and 
never  allow  myself  to  be  carried 
away  by  irrational  enthusiasm.  I 
now  knew  that  the  most  charming 
and  attractive  creatures  are  some* 
times  the  most  treacherous  and 
the  most  to  be  avoided.  Later 
obeervations  in  the  course  of  my 
adventurous  life  ratified  this  first 
opinion. 

Another  thing  of  a  totally  dif- 


ferent character  greatly  influenced 
my  fate.    A  little  later  signs  of 
discord    began    to    disturb    our 
family     relations.      Discussions, 
which  used  to  end  amicably,  now 
took  a  different  turn.    They  often 
became  acrimonious,  and  several 
times  I  had  to  interfere  to  pre- 
vent a  fight.  I  must  explain  that 
we  had  grown  older.    We  were 
completely  transformed,  alikephy- 
sically  and  mentally,  and,  with- 
out disguise,  I  must  own  that  our 
bodies  were  more  improved  than 
our  minds.  A  new  feeling,  hither- 
to  unknown,  had  taken  the  place 
of  the  affection  which  formerly 
animated  us.    The  exacting  pas- 
sion of  jealousy,  the  mother  of  so 
much    evil,    gradually   acquired 
sway  over  the  minds  of  my  bro- 
thers.   It  soon  became  impossible 
for  us  to  live  together.     We  sepa- 
rated, and  each  went  his  own  way, 
to  scoop  out  a  private  residence 
for  himself.     Our  birthplace  was 
a  meadow,  sloping  gently  to  the 
south.    A  few  scattered  trees — 
walnut  I  think  they  were— cast  a 
little  shade  here  and  there,  leaving 
the  rest  of  the  field  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun.     The  shady 
places  were  much  sought  after  by 
us  crickets.     I  settled  down  be- 
neath the  shelter  of  a  large  stone, 
which  protruded  from  the  ground, 
and  from  the  summit  of  which  I 
could  enjoy  the  beautiful  view  it 
commanded,    without    venturing 
fer  from  home.     I  lived  a  very 
lonely  life.    I  forgot  to  mention 
that,  after  the  catastrophe  related 
above,  my  brothers  fought  rather 
shy  of  me,  evidently  feeling  some- 
what embarrassed  in  my  society. 
They  were  aware  that  I  had  wit- 
nessed their  unworthy  conduct  in 
the  melancholy  emergency.   I  had 
never  reproached  them ;  we  had 
never  talked  the  matter  over  to- 
gether, or,  indeed,  made  the  veiy 
^ghtest  allusion  to  it ;  yet  their 
feeing  against  me  gradually  be- 
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came  positive  aversion,  and  tvhat 
especially  grieved  me  was  that  my 
sisters  were  at  laat  won  over  to 
regaidisg  me  in  the  Fiame  manner. 
One  day,  on  some  trivial  pretext, 
one  of  my  brothera  picked  a  quar- 
rel with  me,  and  suddenly,  when 
I  least  expected  it,  flung  himself 
upon  mo  with  the  greatest  fuiy, 
I  was  obliged  to  defend  myself, 
and  in  this  fratricidal  struggle  I 
wos  unlucky  enough  to  inflict  a 
mortal  injury. 

I   was    literally  overwhelmed 
with  horror^    Ho  one  had  wit- 


nessed  the   involuntary  murder, 

yet  my  brothers  did  not  hesitate 
to  charge  me  with  it  I  could 
only  conclude  that  the  attack 
on  me  had  been  preconcerted 
amongst  them.  The  event,  how- 
ever,  had  disappointed  tbeir 
guilty  wishes.  A  fresh  but  better 
planned  attempt  of  the  same  kind 
might  be  made  at  any  moment, 
and  I  therefore  at  once  decided  to 
leave  a  spot  where  my  life  was  in 
constant  danger. 

This  resolution  once  made  there 
was  no  motive  for  putting  off  its 


execution ;  on  the  contrary,  then 
was  every  reason  for  losing  no 
time  about  it.  I  waited,  however, 
until  snnset  to  start,  and  once  more 
I  climbed  up  on  to  my  stone  to  look 
for  the  last  time  frommyfavourite 
observatory  on  all  the  objects 
which  had  become  familiar  to  me, 
and  to  bid  them  farewell  for  ever. 
On  this  occasion  my  voice  was  si- 
lenced, and  my  usual  joyful  songs 
were  replaced  by  suppressed  sighs. 
Long  did  I  gaze  upon  the  old  trees 
dotting  the  meadow,  the  winding 
path  leading  across  it,  the  silvery 
waters  of  the  meandering  river  at 
the  bottom  of  the  valley,  the  dis- 


-tant  town,  and  the  rows  of  poplars 
with  their  leaves  gently  rustling 
in  the  evening  breeze.  Farewell, 
landscape  familiar  to  my  child- 
hood;  I  took  upon  thee  for  the 
last  time  !  Aslcame  down  again 
I  reflected  how  unconsciously  we 
attach  ourselves  to  the  things 
about  us,  and  how  dear  the  most 
ordinary  objects  become  to  us 
when  we  have  to  leave  them. 

Would  you  believe  it!  I  now 
felt  some  emotion  in  looking  at  a 
sturdy  burdock  groiring  behind 
my  house.  I  knew  every  leaf;  I 
had  seen  each  one  gradually  un- 
fold.itself ;  the  very  bees  which 
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came  to  hover  over  the  flowers 
ir«r«  familiar  to  m&  One  day  a 
cassida  (beetle)  had  established 
herself  od  one  of  the  leaves,  and 
had  begua  to  feed  on  it.  At  first 
I  felt  angTf,  for  this  aeemed  to 
me  a  kind  of  desecration  of  my 
favoniite  plant ;  but  leSection 
convinced  me  of  my  injustice,  and 
I  ended  by  making  a  friend  of  my 
neighbour.  She  listened  to  my 
songs  of  her  own  free  will,  and 
flattered  by  this  homage  to  my 
musical  talents  I  conquered  the 
Tepagoance  with  which  her 
eloveuly  hahits  at  first  inspired 
me.  Of  course  you  know  that 
the  grabs  of  some  beetles  are  in 
the  habit  of  covering  themselves 
with  their  own  excrement  Once, 
at  the  beginning  of  our  acquaint- 
ance, I  had  applied  an  injurious 
npithet  to  this  custom.  My  neigh- 
bour was  not  at  all  offended,  hut 
geutly  told  me  that  she  could 
quite  understand  the  aversion  she 
inspired,  that  she  was  ashamed  of 
its  cause ;  hut  that  the  dirtiness 


with  which  I  reproached  her  was 

not  the  result  of  depraved  taste  or 
even  of  carelessness,  but  of  neces- 
sity. AUthemembersofherismily, 
she  added,  living  as  they  do  in 
exposed  situations  on  leaves,  are 
compelled  to  resort  to  some  euch 
means  to  protect  themselves  from 
the  voracity  of  birds;  that  what 
excited  my  disgust  had  a  similar 
effect  on  those  terrible  enemies ; 
and  that  after  all  it  was  well  worth 
while  to  put  up  with  some  little 
inconveniences  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  life.  I  admitted  the 
justice  of  these  arguif  enta,  and,  as 
I  have  said,  we  struck  up  quite 
a  warm  friendship.  A  httle  be- 
fore the  time  of  which  I  am  now 
writing  my  casaida  underwent 
her  metamorphosis — her  wings 
were  grown,  and  she  took  flight. 

Whilst  I  was  indulging  in  these 
reflections  the  day  had  gradually 
faded  into  twilight.  I  roused  my- 
self from  my  reverie,  and  without 
one  backward  glance  I  left  the 
home  of  my  childhood. 
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It  was  now  the  end  of  July. 
The  day  had  been  hot,  and  the 
eTening,  instead  of  being  cooler, 
was  even  more  sultry.     Brilliant 
flaahea  of  lightning  and  the  roll 
of  distant  thunder  now  and  then 
gave  warning  of  an  apptoaching 
storm.    The  path  I  was  following 
wound  through  the  grass  of  the 
meadow.      Nocturnal     prowlers, 
such    as   amaros,  harpalua,   and 
staphylinua 
beetles,     in 
search    of 
their    prey, 
now    alone, 
now  in  par- 
ties  of  two 
or    three, 

ning  to  come 
out.  I  was 
not  at  all 
afraid  of 
them,    for 


I 


;  pro- 


vided with  i 
pail  of  jaws 
formidable 
enough  to 
inspire  re- 
spect. Of 
course  I  was 
not  afraid. 
Still  I  felt  a 
little  excited 
and  nervous. 

Was  it  the  thunder  in  the  air, 
or  wasitbecanse  it  was  something 
new  for  me  to  be  wandering  about 
at  this  time  of  night  1  I  don't 
know  how  it  was,  but  the  slightest 
noise  made  me  tremble.  Even 
the  noisy  flight  of  a  dung-beetle 
constantly  passing  backwards  and 
forwards  above  my  head  ruffled 

I    was    walking   rapidly    on, 


without  any  very  definite   goal 
in  view,  trusting  to  chance  for 
finding   ehelter   for    the    night, 
when    one    of    my    hind    1^^ 
suddenly  sank  into  the  ground, 
and  I  felt  it  seized  and  held  in 
the  claws  of  some  subterranean 
creature  invisible  tome.     I  shud- 
dered convulsively ;  thenstraining 
every  limb  I  bounded  forward, 
and   fell  down   in  a  little  path 
branching 
off  from  the 
one    I    was 
following. 

Asill-luck 
would  have 
it,  I  alighted 
on  the  back 
of  a  beetle 
which  was 
just  running 
along  this 
cross  -  road- 
It  was  a 
beautiful 
golden  cara- 
bu8,  a  proud 
and  bril* 
liant  coleop- 
teron,  who 
was  proba- 
bly bound 
for  some  im- 
portant ren- 
d  e  z  V  o  u  e. 
The  shock 
knocked  him  down,  and  he  rolled 
over  two  or  three  times. 

'  Stupid  creature  I'  he  exclaim- 
ed, aa  he  got  up.  '  Can't  you  look 
where  you're  going)' 

Now,  although  this  was  not  a 
very  polite  speech,  I  was  going  to 
apologise,  feeling  that  I  was  the 
aggressor,  when  turning  a  little 
away  from  me  he  squirted  some 
canstic    and    horribly    noisome 
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liquid  all  over  me,  vhich  got  into  make  70a  repent  of  yoniinsoIeniM, 

my  ajes  and  made  them  SDiart  despicable  insect  that  yon  are !' 
di^adfnlly.  Eat  making  some  snearing  re* 

'  Wretch !'  I  cried.     '  Abomin-  tort  which  I  did  not  understand, 

able  econndiel !   Do  yon  call  this  he  went  off,  leaving  me  mortified, 

minnent    Wait  a  bit  and  III  crsetfallen,  and   half   suffocated 


with  the  poiaonoos  smell  of  the 
•toff  he  had  ponied  over  me.  To 
roll  myself  in  the  diut  and  rah 
myself  vigoionsly  against  the 
stems  of  the  grass  was  the  work 
of  an  inHtant,  and  I  succeeded  in 
getting  rid  of  some  of  the  noisome 
stafT,  though  it  still  clsng  to  my 


joints.  I  wanted  to  wash  myself 
thoroughly,  bat  where  was  I  to 
find  water  1  The  storm  might  not 
burst  for  some  time.  Presently 
I  spied  rAber  a  tall  piece  of 
stubble  a  little  distance  ofH  With 
some  difficnlty  I  climbed  up  it, 
and  once  at  the  top  I  looked 
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round,  trying  to  find  some  little 
pool  where  I  i^ould  bathe.  I  was 
successful ;  for  in  the  distance,  in 
the  very  path  I  had  been  follow- 
ing, I  made  out  with  the  aid  of 
the  lightning  a  little  puddle  of 
water  left  by  the  last  shower  at 
the -bottom  of  a  rut.  Coming 
down  from  my  elevated  position, 
and  resuming  the  path  I  had  left, 
I  walked  rapidly  towards  this 
natural  bath.  I  was  close  to  it 
when  I  saw  a  party  of  grasshoppers, 
which  seemed  very  merry ;  and  as 
soon  as  they  caught  sight  of  me 
hurried  towards  me,  laughing  and 
jumping,  evidently  with  the  in- 
tention of  teasing  me.  I  should 
have  liked  to  hide  myself,  but 
there  was  no  time;  and  I  was  still 
hesitating  what  to  do,  when  I 
was  surrounded  by  the  graceful 
creatures. 

Alas,  what  I  expected  came 
soon  enough  !  As  soon  as  I  was 
hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  their 
wild  circle  they  stopped  abruptly, 
and  glanced  disdainfully  at  poor 
wretched  me,  whilst  one  of  them 
cried,  *  Fie  !  how  horrible  ?  On 
that  all  the  others  hopped  away 
roaring  with  laughter,  and  shout- 
ing out  anything  but  flattering  epi- 
thets. Left  alone,  and  feeling 
more  abashed  than  words  can  ex- 
press, I  hastened  to  the  puddle  and 
plunged  into  it. 

1  was  soon  clean  again,  and 
whilst  I  was  washing  I  saw  a 
magnificent  violet  beetle  pass  along 
the  path  above  me.  He  did  not 
notice  me,  and  I  took  care  not  to 
attract  his  attention.  I  could  not 
help  admiring  his  elegance  and  the 
easy  grace  with  which  he  ran. 

'A  plague  on  you  and  all 
like  you  f  I  muttered  between  my 
teeth.  ■  *  Who  would  guess  from 
your  dainty  airs  that  you  carried 
such  horrible  scents  tibout  you? 
Appearances  are  very  deceitful.* 

I  was  going  on  with  my  in- 
terrupted task,  chuckling  over  my 


own  wit,  when  I  again  heard  the- 
grasshoppers  shouting  and  laugh- 
ing merrily;  but  suddenly  the^ 
sounds  changed  into  shrill  screams, 
and  angry  yells. 

'Ah,'  I  said  to  myself,  'the- 
chatterboxes  have  just  found  to- 
their  cost  what  it  is  to  offend  an 
ill-mannered  fellow  of  the  beetle- 
tribe.  My  coleopteron  has  been 
up  to  his  pranks.' 

On  the  whole  I  was  not  sorry 
that  the  ill-natured  remarks  of' 
which  I  had  been  the  object, 
had  been  soon  avenged.  I  made 
haste  to  leave  my  bath,  and  went- 
off  as  fast  as  I  could ;  for  I  guessed 
that  the  troop  of  grasshoppers, 
would  soon  come  to  plunge  into 
the  puddle  for  the  very  same 
reasons  that  had  actuated  me. 

My  path  now  led  into  a  wide 
road  bounded  on  either  side  by  a 
bank  surmounted  by  a  hedge. 
On  the  left,  this  road  was  lost  in 
a  pine-wood ;  on  the  right,  it  led 
to  a  gate  giviug  access  to  a  garden,, 
which  appeared  to  me  of  vast  ex- 
tent. At  the  farther  end,  and  a 
good  distance  off,  I  could  see  the 
roof  and  weathercocks  of  a  house 
of  considerable  size  rising  above 
shrubs  of  every  variety.  All  these 
observations  I  made  by  means  of 
the  brilliant  and  constant  flashes, 
of  lightning. 

Should  I  turn  to  the  left  or  to- 
the  right  ?  Should  I  scale  the  bank 
opposite  to  me  ?  It  did  not  mat- 
ter to  me  which  way  I  went ;  for,, 
as  you  know,  I  had  no  settled 
purpose.  It  was  therefore  the- 
more  necessary  for  me  to  find 
some  comer  in  which  to  pass  the 
night  where  I  should  be  sheltered 
from  the  rain  which  seemed  to  be 
threatening.  The  sight  of  a  jack- 
daw flying  about  in  the  pine-wood 
made  me  decide  to  turn  in  the 
other  direction.  I  had  no  desire- 
to  serve  for  his  supper. 

I  soon  reached  the  gate  of  the 
garden,  and  was  just  going  through. 
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it  when  I  met  a  hedgehog  goiDg 
in  the  opposite  direction.  For- 
tunately hia  attention  waa  at  the 
moment  distracted  by  the  barking 
of  a  liog  a  little  distance  off,  and 
he  did  not  see  me.  The  roads 
were  certainly  not  safe  at  this 
time  of  night,  and  I  really  mnst 
make  haste  and  conceal  myself  if 
I  did  not  wish  to  fall  a  victim  to 
Bome  hungry  prowler.  Thus  fat 
my  adventures  had  been  only  dis- 
agreeable ;  but  if  I  did  not  look 
out,  they  might  soon  become 
tragic. 


Whilst  reflecting  thus,  I  had 
been  advancing  along  the  garden- 
path  mentioned  above.  On  the 
left  glistened  the  waters  ofapond; 
on  the  right  were  sloping  straw- 
berry-beds stocked  with"  luxuriant 
plants.  I  left  the  middle  of  the 
path,  where  I  was  too  conspicu- 
ous, and  went  near  the  edge,  bo- 
that  I  could  easily  conceal  myself 
under  a  leaf  if  any  fresh  danger 
should  menace  me.  It  was  a  good 
thing  I  did.  I  had  scarcely  turned 
to  the  right  when  the  ground 
seemed  to   tremble  beneath  me. 


whilst  a  terrible  noise  rapidly  in- 
creased. It  was  a  carriage  drawn 
by  a  pair  of  horses  in  full  trot. 
I  sprang  into  a  straw  berry- plant, 
and  was  congratulating  myself  on 
my  prudence  in  having  left  the 
middle  of  the  path,  when  a  freeh 
incident  made  me  shudder  with 
terror, 

I  was  rolling  myself  up  under 
a  large  leaf,  determined  to  remain 
there  until  the  morning,  when  I 
felt  a  heavy  paw  laid  npon  my 
shoulder.  At  this  unexpected 
touch  I  turned  lound  trembling 
with  fear  and  thinking  that  my 
last  hour  was  come.     My  sudden 


movement  made  the  creature 
which  had  caused  it  burst  out 
laughing. 

'  Why,  cousin,'  it  cried,  '  it 
strikes  me  I've  frightened  you 
finely !  But  come  now,  is  it 
proper  for  a  cricket  to  be  mnniug 
about  out  of  doors  at  this  time  of 
nightl  Where  doyou  spring  from  1' 

This  merry  greeting  reasBured 
me  at  once.  He,  or  rather  she, 
who  addressed  me  was  a  mole- 
cricket,  the  entrance  to  whose 
home  was  under  the  very  leaf 
where  I  had  taken  refuge.  She 
was  standing  on  her  threshold, 
but  the  darkness  and  the  agitation 
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into  which  the  passing  of  the 
carriage  had  thrown  me  had  pre- 
vented my  seeing  her.  You  know 
that  mole  crickets  are  our  near 
relations;  they  are  very  much  like 
us,  only  they  always  wear  brown, 
and  their  habit  of  constantly 
digging  in  the  ground  in  search 
of  the  larv»  of  different  kinds,  on 
which  they  feed,  has  made  their 
forepaws  of  a  disproportionate 
size.  It  was  one  of  those  huge 
paws  set  down  upon  me  which 
had  so  terrified  me  just  before. 

*  Well,'  I  replied,  laughing, '  I 
own  I  was  a  Uttle  startled,  but 
fancy  yourself  in  my  place.  I 
thought  I  was  alone ;  and  besides,  I 
am  a  little  nervous  and  excitable.' 

*  I  see  you  are,  dear  cousin,  I 
see  you  are ;  but  you  know  when 
folks  are  nervous  they  stay  quietly 
at  home  at  night,  they  don't  go 
roving  about  at  unseasonablehours. 
I  should  have  thought  you  would 
have  been  more  discreet' 

'  0  cousin!'  I  exclaimed,  colour- 
ing a  little,  *  how  you  do  talk !  If 
you  knew  what  has  happened  to 
me,  you  would  pity  me  instead 
of  making  fun  of  me.' 

*  Well,  you  can  tell  me  all 
about  it.  But  you  had  better  come 
in  with  me;  we  can  talk  more 
privately  then,  and  we  shall  be  out 
of  the  rain,  which  is  beginning.' 

*  But,  cousin,  I  scarcely  like  to, 
people  are  so  spiteful;  I  am 
afraid.' 

'  Ah,  ah,  ah !'  she  answered ; 
*lay  aside   your    scruples,  poor 


child;  don't  you  see  that  I  am 
old  enough  to  be  your  grandmo- 
ther?' 

As  she  spoke  she  went  in ;  and 
I  followed  her,  thinking  over  this 
strange  adventure.  My  innate 
delicacy  had  been  more  than  once 
wounded  by  my  cousin's  excessive 
familiarity  with  a  relative  she  now 
met  for  the  first  time.  Some  of  the 
expressions  she  used  betrayed  a 
certain  want  of  culture ;  but  I  ex- 
cused her  on  account  of  her  age, 
and  of  the  heartiness  of  her  wel- 
come. She  was  evidently  one  of 
those  good  creatures  with  whom 
one  could  be  quite  at  home ;  she 
wore  her  heart  on  her  sleeve,  as 
the  saying  goes ;  and  besides,  her 
proffered  hospitality  came  in  the 
nick  of  time. 

We  went  along  a  very  narrow 
passage,  which  was  so  dark  that  I 
had  to  grope  my  way. 

'Don't be  afraid  to  come  straight 
on,  dear  cousin — the  path  is  quite 
even.  And  here  we  are  in  my  din- 
ing-room ;  you  see  my  quarters  are 
pretty  comfortable.' 

'  I  assure  you,  dear  cousin,  that 
I  see  absolutely  nothing;  my  eyes 
are  wide  open,  but  it  is  so  very 
dark  here  that  I  can  make  out 
nothing.' 

'  Of  course  it  ia ;  I  forgot  that. 
My  home  is  so  familiar  to  me 
that  I  don't  need  to  see  to  find 
my  way  about  it,  but  it's  different 
for  you.  What  shall  we  do  ?  O, 
I  know ;  rest  a  bit ;  Til  be  back  in 
a  minute.' 


{To  be  conilnueil.) 
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Chapter  L  Away  to  the  Mountains  ! 


'  Father,  is  there  any  land  where 
there  are  no  mountains?'  Thus 
spoke  little  Walter  Tell,  as  he 
and  his  foither  stood  together  in 
the  market-place  of  Altdorf ;  nor 
could  he  have  chosen  any  more 
appropriate  spot  for  the  question. 
For,  on  reaching  Altdorf,  the 
traveller  enters  immediately  upon 
the  most  nigged  and  mountainous 
part  of  the  canton  of  Uri ;  where 
the  snow-crowned  heads  of  the 
Ovendpstock,  Spitzliberg,  Galen- 
stock,  and  TJratzhorner,  some  of 
the  mightiest  giants  of  the  range, 
look  down  into  the  valleys  below, 
and  whence  the  whole  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  seems  to  be  shut  out 
by  Titanic  fortifications  which 
kiss  the  clouds.  The  idea  of  a 
plain  is  one  which  it  has  never 
entered  into  the  mind  of  the 
mountain  shepherd-boy  to  con- 
ceive; and  a  world  without  moun- 
tains is  to  him  no  world  at  all, 
or,  at  best,  but  a  Wonder-world 
— a  sort  of  Fairyland,  which  his 
fEincy  peoples  with  beings  of  quite 
a  different  race  from  those  whom 
he  sees  boldly  climbing  the  steep 
cliffs  in  pursuit  of  game,  or  ascend- 
ing the  Alps  in  attendance  on 
their  cattle. 

'Father,  is  there  any  land 
where  there  are  no  mountains  V 

And  the  father^s  answer  runs  as 
follows : 

'Descending  from  these  lofty  heights  of 

ours, 
Loirer  and  lower,  following  the  streams, 
We  reach  at  length  a  wide  and  open 

plain, 
Where  wood-bom  torrents  cease  to  rash 

and  foam, 
And  gliding  rivers  run  a  placid  course : 
There  you  may  gaze  to  north,  south, 

east,  and  west, 
And  still  find  nothing  to  obstruct  your 

view.' 
Scbilleb'8  Wilhebn  Teff,  act  ui.  sc.  8. 


An  answer  which  points  us  to  the 
low-lying  plain  of  Lombardy,  or 
leads  us,  by  way  of  the  lovely 
Alp-born  Ehine,  down  into  the 
flat  country  on  the  shores  of  the 
North  Sea,  the  plain  of  North 
Germany,  where  another  child,  as 
he  wanders  along  with  his  hand 
in  his  father's,  puts  the  eager 
question,  'Father,  what  is  a  moun* 
tain  like  ?    Do  tell  me  !' 

If  the  father  has  no  poetic 
answer  ready,  he  strives  to  give 
the  little  catechist  some  idea  of 
a  mountain  by  pointing  to  the 
short  stumpy  tower  of  the  nearest 
church,  and  telling  him  to  imagine 
two,  three,  ten,  a  hundred  such 
towers  piled  one  upon  the  other, 
until  the  head  of  the  topmost  one 
is  lost  altogether  in  the  drifting 
clouds.  He  contrives,  in  this 
way,  to  build  up  a  curious  sort  of 
mountain;  but  the  boy  turns 
giddy  at  the  thought  of  it,  and  as 
he  gazes  with  staring  eyes  at  the 
imaginary  height,  he  thinks  with- 
in himself  that  it  is  far  better  to 
live  in  the  plain  where  there  are 
no  stones  to  trip  one  up. 

Tbe  lowlander  is  perfectly 
satisfied  all  his  life  with  his  inter- 
minable plains,  over  which  the 
eye  wanders  freely,  with  nothing 
to  break  the  calm  monotony  of 
the  view;  but  the  mountaineer 
loves  his  bold  mountains,  and  he 
speedily  grows  home-sick  and 
feels  oppressed  and  out  of  spirits 
when  he  is  compelled  to  leave 
them  for  the  plain  country,  even 
though  the  latter  be  '  a  very  gar- 
den to  look  at.' 

<  Make  way  for  liberty  1'  was 
the  cry,  even  in  the  Middle  Ages; 
and  it  came  from  the  lips  of  a 
man  courageous  unto  the  death. 
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who  thought  not  of  wife  or  child, 
nor  all  that  he  held  most  dear,  as 
he  pressed  to  his  noble  heart  the 
lances  uplifted  against  his  coontry 
by  her  foes,  *Make  way  for 
liberty,  and  give  liberty  an 
asylom  1'  was  once  the  cry  of  our 
own  age ;  and  then  the  best  and 
noblest  of  every  nation,  who  were 
persecuted  at  home  and  driven 
iTom  their  families,  found  a  home 
and  refuge  at  the  hospitable 
hearth  of  the  Switzer.  Here,  safe- 
ly intrenched  behind  the  moun- 
tains, they  breathed  such  air  as 
kings  could  not  stomach,  and  sang 
in  ecstasy  to  the  heights  around  : 

*In  mute  yet  speaking  glory 

God*8  wonders  here  have  shone ! 
To  misery  thou  hast  brought  me, 
Old  Pedlar,  now  begone !' 

But  in  the  course  of  a  decade  the 
fame  of  Switzerland's  beauty  had 
penetrated  far  and  wide,  and  was 
proclaimed  aloud  by  enthusiastic 
poets  and  painters. 

In  thousands,  in  hundreds  of 
thousands,  and  from  every  quarter 
of  the  inhabited  world,  from  every 
island,  and  from  the  other  side  of 
the  ocean,  they  came,  the  confid- 
ing youths !  And  they  found 
what  they  sought  for — a  land 
teeming  with  natural  beauty  of 
all  sorts,  in  richest  abundance 
and  most  glorious  variety ;  a  land 
where  strength  and  sweetness  are 
combined  in  a  way  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere.  Thus,  for  many 
a  year  past,  Switzerland  has  been 
the  Mecca  of  all  lovers  of  Nature, 
and  will  become  so  more  and 
mora,  as  long  as  the  lakes  sparkle 
and  the  meadows  are  green,  and 
the  everlasting  mountains  rear 
their  snow-white  heads  to  the 
clouds.  Those  who  have  never 
been  there  long  and  struggle 
to  go;  but  whoefver  has  once 
breathed  the  air  of  the  mountains 
thenceforward  feels  his  heart  swell 
with  home-sickness,  and  will  re- 
turn again  and  again  to  sojourn 


by  the  still  waters  or  ascend  the 
majestic  heights,  where  the  heart 
is  invigorated  as  well  as  cheered 
and  refreshed  by  the  pure  charms 
and  pleasures  of  Nature.  When 
the  hard  dreary  winter  has  come 
to  an  end,  as  soon  as  ever  the  last 
dirty  snow  has  melted  in  the 
streets  of  the  gloomy  northern 
city,  and  the  first  primrose  has 
been  seen  in  the  meadows  with- 
out the  gates,  and  the  cherry-tree, 
has  put  forth  its  first  blossoma,. 
then  the  invalid  begins  to  breathe, 
more  freely.  He  hopes  that  the- 
awakening  zephyrs  will  bring 
some  change  to  him  as  well  as  te- 
the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  then 
suddenly  all  the  newspapers  seem 
to  speak  words  of  comfort  and 
encouragement  to  him  as  they 
mention  the  names  of  all  the 
beautiful  places  in  Switzerland: 
which  begin  to  put  forth  their, 
attractions  with  the  first  spring 
birds.  In  the  course  of  the  new 
year  now  begim  he  hopes  that 
the  use  of  their  baths,  the  drink- 
ing of  their  medicinal  waters,  and 
the  breathing  of  their  pure  air. 
will  help  him  to  regain  his  health. 
His  eye  will  probably  fall  first  on 
Eagatz  and  Pf afers,  lovely  places 
stationed  beside  the  rushing  Ta- 
mina,  and  fully  worthy  of  the 
praise  so  freely  bestowed  on  them. 
He  may  choose  between  St. 
Moritz,  a  verdant  and  charming 
lake-idyl  in  the  Engadine,  and 
Tarasp-Schuls,  the  pearl  of  the 
river  Inn,  which  lies  magnificently 
set  between  Alveneu  and  Leuk. 
Breaths  of  delicious  air,  bringing 
promises  of  restored  health,  seem 
to  be  wafted  to  him  from  far-away 
Samaden,  Davos,  Klosters,  Bel- 
laggio,  and  Lugano.  Or  if  he 
does  not  vnsh  to  go  so  far  there 
are  baths  in  pleasant  proximity, 
which  were  famous  even  in  the 
time  of  the  old  Eomans,  such  as 
Hiedbad,  which  overflows  with 
sociable  gaiety,  and  Weissenburg, 
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which  the  hopeful  inyalid  is 
glad  to  obey,  although  they  re- 
strict him  to  some  x)articular 
locality.  But  to  the  traveller, 
whose  mind  and  body  are  both 
strong  and  healthy— 

'  To  the  traveller  belongs  the  world 
In  all  its  broad  extent.' 

Wherever  he  can  find  a  footing 
there  is  his  kingdom ;  every  road, 
every  mountain,  every  lark  in  the 
air  belongs  to  him.  The  farther 
he  goes  the  farther  he  wishes  to 
go ;  and  when  at  the  end  of  a 
happy  summer  he  is  brought  to 
an  unwelcome  halt,  it  is  only 
because  time  fails  him,  and  the 
lucky  purse  of  Prince  Fortunatus 
has  been  gradually  exhausted  by 
constant  hotel-bills. 

He  sits  over  his  map  of  Switzer- 
land, like  a  child  in  a  strawberry- 
bed,  carefully  scanning  it,  and 
feeling  quite  at  a  loss  to  determine 
what  beauties  he  shall  pluck  this 
year.  The  winter  lamp  is  very 
probably  still  burning  when  he 
spreads  it  out  before  him  on  the 
table,  so  that  his  eye  may  take  in 
the  whole  of  it  at  once — ^the  grand 
land  of  the  Titans,  which  after  all 
is  but  of  Hliputian  size.  It  is 
but  one  small  mesh  in  the  great 
network  of  degrees  covering  the 
globe,  and  yet  it  contains  some  of 
the  world's  most  mighty  giants. 
When  the  spirit  of  creation  was 
at  work  in  the  olden  times,  he 
chose  this  spot  as  the  scene  of  his 
labours;  and  here,  high  above 
sea  and  land,  he  raised  a  mighty 
stronghold,  a  temple  of  Nature 
that  cannot  be  shaken,  and  of 
which  the  poet  sings : 

'  Thoa  hast  raised  up  thy  pillars, 
And  founded  thy  temple.* 

The  tower  which  failed  at  Babel 
here  raises  its  head  high  above 
the  clouds,  and  looks  east  and 
west,  south  and  north.  Long  ages 
ago,  the  neighbouring  Germans, 
Italians,  and  Frenchmen  appoint- 
ed certain  members  of  their  own 


respective  races  to  be  its  warders ; 
and  here  at  its  foot  they  still 
dwell  together  like  friends  and 
brothers,  and  all  alike  claim 
ancient  fellowship  with  Switzer- 
land. 

Gazing  eastward  from  its  glit- 
tering turrets,  you  can  look  far 
into  Austrian  territory,  and  see 
how  the  Tyrolese  mountains  ad- 
vance close  up  to  the  very  portal; 
but  between  Switzerland  and  Ty- 
rol there  is  a  rampart  formed  by 
the  mighty  torrent  of  the  young 
Ehine.  From  this  point  the 
frontier  line  is  coincident  with 
the  river,  and  passes  through  the 
lovely  Bodensee,  or  Lake  Con- 
stance ;  and  if  you  look  across  its 
blue  surface  northwards  you  have 
German  territory  before  you,  while 
still  farther  on  the  river  Rhine 
again  forms  the  northern  bound- 
ary. Peaceable  German  and 
Swiss  towns  stand  opposite  one 
another  on  its  banks;  German 
tones  and  German  songs  resound 
equally  from  both  sides  of  the 
river,  nor  do  they  die  away  until 
we  reach  the  west,  where  the 
French  tongue  reigns  predominant; 
for  to  the  west  lies  the  Empire  of 
the  French,  whose  language  has 
quite  gained  the  upper  hand  in 
that  region,  most  favoured  of  the 
gods,  which  lies  about  the  Lake 
of  Geneva;  and  French  is  to  be 
heard  in  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts, though  the  inhabitants  are 
all  members  of  the  Eepublic. 
Beautiful  as  a  garden  is  the  land 
into  which  the  watchman  on  the 
frontier  here  gazes;  but  south- 
wards, towards  Italy,  the  tower- 
ing peaks  are  again  piled  higher 
and  higher,  till  they  threaten  t«> 
storm  the  heights  of  heaven. 
There  the  eternal  glaciers  gird 
the  land  closely  in  an  indissolub'e 
coat  of  mail,  and  the  sentry  poiuts 
the  gazer  in  one  direction  to  the 
giant  battlements  of  the  St.  Ber- 
nard, the   Dent    d'Herens,   the 
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Matterhom,  and  Monte  Eosa; 
and,  in  the  other,  to  the  proud 
walls  of  the  Engadine  highland, 
the  wild  beaatj  of  the  Bemina 
group,  and  on  to  the  Peak  of 
Ciavalatsch,  the  most  advanced 
outpost  on  the  eastern  side. 

Many  a  messenger  from  the 
Siren-land  comes  laden  with  greet- 
ings and  caresses  from  sun  and 
flowers,  and  striyes  to  penetrate 
the  rocky  fortress  in  his  desire  to 
embroider  the  inflexible  stone 
walls  with  the  charming  verdure 
and  blossoms  of  the  south.  Italy 
tries  to  open  the  iron  gates  with 
the  golden  key  of  lovely  Chia- 
Yenna;  and  soft  lulling  breezes, 
such  as  once  intoxicated  kings, 
are  wafted  up  to  the  watchmen 
from  Mendnsio,  Lugano,  Locarno, 
and  Bellinzona.  But  they  are 
never  off  their  guard,  and  although 
Italian  is  the  language  of  the  dis- 
trict, people  are  as  glad  here  as 
they  are  on  the  borders  of  France 
to  belong  to  the  Confederation 
and  to  be  free  citizens  of  Switzer- 
land. 

Switzerland  is  nearly  fifty  (Ger- 
man) miles  long,  from  east  to 
west.*  The  green  Jura  consti- 
tute her  less  lofty  bulwarks  to 
the  north,  and  extend  from  the 
borders  of  France  to  Lake  Con- 
stance in  several  parallel  lines; 
and  her  principal  rampart  is  form- 
ed by  the  Central  Alps  opposite, 
which  spring  from  French  and 
Italian  territory,  and,  after  cross- 
ing the  battlements  of  the  Bemina 
and  the  mighty  watch-tower  of 
the  St.  GotthaTCl,  where  they  tie 
themselves  up  into  huge  knots, 
they  pass  over  into  the  Tyrol. 

Between  these  two  mountain- 
ranges — ^the  Jura  and  the  Central 
Alps — lies  the  largest  valley  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  continent 
of  Europe.  It  rises  gently  from 
the  southern  foot  of  the  Jura  to 
the  northern  foot  of  the  Alps,  and 
*  About  380  mUtt  EDglUh. 


is  as  large  as  a  small  kingdom, 
but  as  highly  cultivated  as  a 
lovely  garden.  In  ancient  times 
th6  waters  rushed  violently  through 
it  from  the  north  side  of  the  Alps, 
and  the  glaciers  ploughed  it  up  ; 
and  between  them  they  shaped 
the  furrow-like  valleys  we  see  at 
the  present  day — ^they  piled  up  the 
hills,  made  the  entire  soil,  and 
left  behind  them  a  legacy  of  won- 
derful fertility.  The  great  valley 
is  still  intersected  by  innumerable 
streams  and  rivers ;  and  these,  to- 
gether with  its  lovely  lakes,  have 
turned  it  into  a  terra  tncantatay 
an  enchanted  land,  than  which 
there  ia  none  more  bewitching  to 
be  found  in  any  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world  does 
water  assume  such  enchanting 
forms,  and  whether  we  see  it  in 
the  shape  of  glaciers  or  eternal 
snow,  fresh  gladsome  springs,  tu- 
multuous rivers,  dashing  water- 
falls, or  quiet  lakes,  we  f^el  that, 
combined  as  it  is  with  the  fresh 
verdure  of  the  meadows  and  the 
varied  hues  of  the  rocks,  its  charms 
are  certainly  more  powerful  here 
than  anywhere  else.  To  the  west 
of  this  blooming  region  lies  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  towards  which 
hurry  the  mighty  waters  of  the 
Ehone  system.  Does  it  not  re- 
semble a  festal  goblet  filled  with 
champagne,  crowned  with  flowers 
and  vines,  and  redolent  of  life 
and  enjoyment?  Then,  in  the 
east,  we  have  Lake  Constance, 
reposing  in  calm  grave  beauty 
between  her  well-wooded  pastoral 
shores,  and  surrounded  by  a  hard- 
working busy  population.  But 
between  these  two,  and  winding 
in  and  out  of  the  mountains  and 
valleys,  lie  the  lakes  of  Zurich  and 
Zng  and  Yierwaldstatter,*  the 
glorious  Walensee,  and  farther 
west  Thun,  Biel,  and  Neuenburg. 

*  Lftke  of  the  Four  Forest  Cantons, 
t.e.  Lucerne. 
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There  tbey  lie  like  a  set  of  gems, 
sometimes  looking  d-ark,  at  others 
gleaming  with  blue  and  greenish 
gold ;  lending  themselves  in  one 
place  to  the  requirements  of  active 
trade,  and  in  another  setting  them- 
selves to  control  the  wild  floods 
to  which  Alpine  streams  are  sub- 
ject in  the  spring-time.  But  about 
them  all  one  seems  to  hear  the  rus- 
tle of  old  heroic  legends  and  the 
whisper  of  sweet  woodland  poetry, 
and  if  these  fail  their  place  is 
occupied  by  various  flourishing 
branches  of  industry,  which  look 
forth  from  smiling  windows  in 
many  a  pleasant  spot.  Far  away 
from  here,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  towering  wall  of  Alps  which 
seem  to  kiss  the  clouds,  the  waters 
of  Lugano  and  Maggiore  lie  rip- 
pling at  the  base  of  the  mountains 
on  the  frontier,  and  their  shores 
are  adorned  with  all  the  bewitch- 
ing charms  of  the  south. 

But  the  great  father  of  the 
whole,  the  primeval  founder  and 
originator  of  the  Alps  and  of  the 
whole  country,  is  beyond  question 
the  vast  mass  of  the  St.  Gotthard. 
The  Bernese  and  Rhenish  Alps  to 
the  north,  the  ranges  of  Yalais 
and  the  Orisons  to  the  south,  lean 
against  and  spring  from  him  after 
the  manner  of  colossal  buttresses; 
and  besides  this  they  form  the 
grand  aqueducts  through  which 
his  waters  flow  down  into  the 
surrounding  country  and  to  all 
points  of  the  compass,  where  they 
are  known  by  the  several  names 
of  the  Ticino,  the  Beuss,  the 
Bhone,  and  the  Ehine. 

*  This  18  the  birthplace  of  rivers  ;'        , 

here  these  wild  infants  are  nursed 
at  the  white  bosom  of  the  glaciers, 
and  then  leap  down  the  Assured 
sides  of  the  Alpine  precipices  to 
prove  their  strength,  and  bring 
blessings  and  sometimes  ruin  up- 
on the  men  who  dwell  in  the 
plain  below. 


And  thus,  as  we  take  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  it,  Switzerland  lies 
beneath  us,  a  wonderfully-organ- 
ised self-contained  whole,  fortified 
on  all  sides ;  and  if  the  contrast 
between  it  and  all  the  surround- 
ing countries  seems  to  need  ex- 
planation, we  can  only  account 
for  it  on  the  principles  which 
explain  the  presence  of  an  island- 
mountain  in  the  midst  of  the 
ocean. 

The  suitable  clothing  of  the 
giant  structure  which  Vulcan  and 
Neptune  had  combined  to  rear 
was  undertaken  by  Nature ;  and 
accordingly  she  and  Death  had  a 
struggle  for  the  mastery,  which 
they  pursued  even  up  into  the 
regions  of  everlasting  ice,  the  one 
for  ever  trying  to  quicken  into 
life,  the  other  for  ever  seeking  to 
destroy.  Her  success  was,  how- 
ever, speedy  enough  in  the  hilly 
district  in  the  centre,  where  the 
soft  well- watered  soil  soon  brought 
forth  magnificent  trees  and  clothed 
itself  with  plants  and  shrubs. 
Thn  meadows  at  once  bloomed 
forth  into  rare  beauty  and  luxuri- 
ance, and  when  man  came  upon 
the  stage  at  a  later  period  it  was 
mere  sport  for  him  to  substitute 
the  golden  grain  of  Ceres  for  the 
wild  grasses.  The  thick  leafy 
woods  gave  place  to  orchards  of 
fruit  -  trees,  which  now  cover 
large  surfaces  of  the  country;  the 
wild  brushwood  sacred  to  Pan 
gave  way  to  the  gladsome  vine  of 
Bacchus ;  and  places  which  in 
ancient  times  produced  nothing 
but  dismal  bog-weeds  are  now 
converted  into  fragrant  blooming 
gardens,  whose  bright  blossoms 
rejoice  the  traveller's  eye. 

Higher  up  among  the  moun- 
tains, where  the  more  tender 
plants  could  not  follow  her.  Na- 
ture was  accompanied  yet  some 
distance  farther  on  her  way  by 
the  beautiful  maple,  the  beech, 
the  holly,  the  ivy,  and  the  haw- 
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thorn  ;  bat  after  that  she  appor- 
tioned tbia  region  to  the  more 
hardy  pines,  which  boldly  and 
hravely  struck  their  roots  into 
the 'rocks,  and  pressed  onward  vic< 
toriously  till  tbey  reached  an 
«Ievation  of  some  6000  feet 

Life  is  a  solemn  matter  to  these 
trees,  and  tbeir  vesture  is  dark 
and  solemn  too  in  colour,  like  the 


rocks  they  are  intended  to  clothe. 
Life  with  them  is  a  solemn  matter 
indeed,  for  the  icy  powers  of 
destruction,  which  make  a  mock 
of  life,  liave  conspired  together 
gainst  them.  Down  from  the 
heights  above  swoops  the  storm 
on  its  iron  pinions,  breaking  their 
heads  or  tearing  them  to  pieces 
in   fierce  delight,   though    their 


TOOls  bold  fast  to  their  etony 
anchorage.  In  the  spriog  the 
avalanches  dash  down  into  their 
midst,  a  whole  mountain -side 
slips  down  and  subsides  into  a 
vidley,  wild  torrents  of  water  irom 
melting  snow  and  glaciera  tear 
and  tug  at  their  stems ;  but  they 
defy  them  all  for  many  a  century, 
and  afford  shelter  to  the  human 


beings  who  dwell  in  the  valleys 
"below,  while  they  send  out  the 
brave  Siberian  pine  and  the  larch 
as  their  pioneers  higher  up  the 
Alps.  The  poor  cowering  dwarf- 
fir,  which  looke  as  if  it  were 
crawling  upon  all  fours,  makes  its 
way  to  still  greater  heights,  and 
is  met  with  on  the  very  verge  of 
the  empire  of  snow. 
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Bat  these  hardy  climbers  are 
not  without  charming  and  win- 
some little  companions  in  the 
flowers  which  gladden  their  ruin- 
ous way,  and  exhibit  a  splendour 
and  brilliant  sweetness  such  as  the 
degenerate  blossoms  of  the  low- 
lands know  nothing  of.  Short  is 
their  spring,  and  short  too  is  their 
participation  in  the  fair  joys  of 
existence ;  and  therefore  is  it  that 
they  adorn  themselves  with  all 
the  beauty  of  the  sun  while  they 
bathe  their  tiny  leaves  and  roots 
in  the  cool  snow-water.  Look  at 
the  tufted  blossoms  which  the 
gnarled  weather-beaten  stem  of  the 
Alpine  rose*  has  put  forth  in 
honour  of  lovely  spring,  the  gala 
season  of  the  Alpine  world  ;  what 
a  glorious  veil  of  purple  they  have 
cast  over  the  dark  rock  !  Which 
of  us  gathered  them  for  the  first 
time  to  adorn  his  travelling-cap 
without  a  thrill  of  triumphant 
delight  1 

The  Alpine  tourist  loves  the 
Alpine  rose  as  dearly  as  the  Al- 
pine violet,  with  its  lilac  blossoms, 
and  the  gleaming  white  fairy- 
flowers  of  the  Edelweiss,  which 
are  in  such  great  request.  But 
though  these  three  may  be  the 
best  known,  they  are  lost  amid 
a  profusion  of  other  mountain 
flowers.  In  a  life  which  is  soli- 
tary to  an  almost  pathetic  degree, 
they  come  before  us  with  a  special 
charm ;  and  as  they  grow  on  their 
lonely  heights  are  quite  calculated 
to  captivate  the  heart,  not  merely 
of  the  professional  botanist,  but 
of  every  true  friend  of  Nature. 

Their  lot  is  shared  by  no  living 
thing  save  mosses  and  lichens, 
the  latter  of  which  are  Nature's 
seal,  impressed  by  her  on  the  most 
elevated  peak's,  in  token  that  she 
has  been  there  on  her  life-giving 
mission,  though  she  has  failed  to 
gain  a  footing.  The  traveller  is 
both  touched  and  astonished  to 

•  Rhododendron  ftrruginum. 


see  these  traces  of  life  casting  a 
tinge  of  golden  green  or  dusky 
gray  over  the  hard  stone  of  the 
barest  and  loftiest  peaks.  The 
lichen  which  grows  on  the  bare 
peaks  of  the  Jungfrau,  in  the 
kingdom  of  eternal  frost,  nearly 
13,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  is  called  by  the  botanist 
UmhUicaria  virginis,  and  is  the 
last  sign  of  organic  life  to  be  met 
with. 

Two  powers  are  for  ever  wrest- 
ling with  one  another  among  the 
Alps.  Life  struggles  up  from  the 
green  yalleys  beneath,  and  Death 
comes  down  from  the  heights 
above .  Light  and  warmth  are  the 
weapons  of  the  one,  and  he  fights 
by  day  and  in  the  summer  ]  the 
other  wars  by  night  and  in  the 
winter,  and  brings  cold  and  dark- 
ness in  his  train.  The  kingdom 
of  light  has  won  a  thousand 
victories,  as  is  testified  by  the 
crumbling  stones  which  lie,  like 
the  bleaching  bones  of  the  fallen, 
in  the  valleys  and  on  the  slopes^ 
which  were  once  ancient  battle- 
fields, but  are  now  clothed  with 
kindly  vegetation.  Fresh  vic- 
tories ai-e  recorded  every  year,  but 
the  struggle  will  never  cease. 

Down  here  in  the  valley  gentle 
spring  clears  the  last  snow  from 
otf  the  meadows  which  it  has  been 
fertilising;  but  it  still  lies  cold 
and  dreary  on  the  glacier-fieldi^ 
above,  and  the  great  mass,  as  it 
freezes  harder  and  harder,  only 
becomes  more  compressed  and 
capable  of  greater  resistance.  Here 
the  summer  rain  falls  in  refreshing 
showers  upon  fields  and  pastures; 
but  up  above  fresh  snow  is  being 
repeatedly  deposited  upon  the 
old,  and  when  the  whole  mass  has 
been  pressed  and  squeezed  together, 
and  gradually  converted  into  ice 
by  alternate  thawings  and  freez- 
ings, then,  slowly  bub  surely,  it 
begins  to  move  and  glide  down 
the  mountain  ravines  towards  the 
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scene  of  blooming  life  in  the  val- 
ley beneath.  Such  are  the  glaciers, 
whose  demoniacal  grandeur  fills 
the  soul  with  horror  and  astonish- 
ment. On  their  broad  backs, 
which  are  sometimes  several  miles 
wide,  thej  carry  dikes  of  stone, 
and  in  the  course  of  centuries  pile 
them  up  into  great  walls  of  rub- 
bish. Time  is  for  ever  gnawing 
and  hammering  at  the  lofty  pin- 
nacles of  rock,  and  the  result  of 
his  labours  is  shown  in  these 
fragments  of  stone,  which  he  de- 
taches and  throws  down  upon  the 
moving  ice.  Thus,  day  and  night, 
summer  and  winter,  the  work  of 
wild  destruction  is  carried  on  by 
the  hands  of  Titans,  with  a  noise 
like  the  roar  of  thunder.  Every 
now  and  then  great  masses,  like 
prodigious  frozen  water -spouts, 
come  racing  and  tearing  down; 
with  wild  phantom-like  springs 
they  sweep  over  the  precipices  and 
forests  and  down  the  meadows  to 
the  dwellings  of  men,  bringing 
ruin  and  destruction  with  them. 
These  are  the  avalanches. 

Life  and  death  are  nowhere 
brought  into  such  close  proximity 
as  in  Switzerland;  and  this  its 
inhabitants  have  learnt  to  know 
full  well  in  the  course  of  the 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  first 
they,  from  their  valleys,  entered 
upon  the  wild  conflict  They  have 
never  beaten  a  cowardly  retreat 
in  any  one  quarter  of  the  great 
battle-field.  Inch  by  inch  and 
foot  by  foot  they  have  won  from 
their  iron  foe  the  soil  on  which  to 
build  their  huts,  sow  their  corn, 
and  keep  their  cattle;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, the  hilly  country  of 
Central  Switzerland  and  the  lake- 
district  is  abundantly  blessed  with 
com  and  wine;  industry  raises 
large  factories,  engines  rattle,  nu- 
merous chimneys  send  up  their 
modem  tribute  of  smoke  to  the 
~'^A  of  labour;  and  where  once  the 


wretched  lake-dweller  sank  his 
piles  and  reared  his  wooden  dwell- 
ing among  the  sedge  there  now 
stand  handsome  villas  and  richly 
decorated  chateaux,  which  bear 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  pros- 
perity as  well  as  the  taste  of  their 
owners  and  inmates. 

The  people  who  dwell  among 
the  Alps  now  are  just  what  they 
were  in  the  olden  days.  In  time 
of  peace  they  would  milk  their 
cows,  wrestle  with  one  another, 
dance  with  the  maidens,  and  tame 
the  wild  bull;  but  when  their 
liberty  or  the  ancient  rights 
of  their  native  mountains  were 
menaced,  they  would  at  once  obey 
the  summons  of  their  captain. 
Silently  and  gravely  they  would 
march  down  into  the  valley,  girt 
with  the  rusty  weapons  of  their 
forefathers — a  mere  handful  of 
men,  oftentimes  a  hundred  against 
a  thousand,  but  all  pledged  to 
conquer  or  die. 

How  often,  in  reading  th© 
chronicles  of  Switzerland,  do  we 
come  across  some  such  words  as 
these ! — 

*  My  brave  true  lad,  my  brare  Swiss  lad 
Come  ih'om  the  dance  away ! 
Our  captain  calls,  and  you  must  leave 
The  ring  of  girls  so  gay. 
Messengers  haire  come  far, 
Saying  that  tlie  foe*s  at  hand.' 

And  how  often  he  was  at  hand  I 
How  often  was  the  gleam  of  the 
fiery  beacon  to  be  seen,  and  the 
sound  of  the  alarm-bell  to  be  heard 
upon  the  mountains !  But  no- 
sooner  was  their  work  done  than 
the  mountaineers  would  return  to 
their  peaceful  hearths,  quiet,  silent, 
and  unassuming  as  when  they 
quitted  them. 

This  plainness  and  simplicity, 
this  indifiPerence  to  all  the  plea- 
sures of  life,  this  constant  vigilance 
and  incessant  stmggle  with  snow 
and  ice,  water  and  rock — this  it 
is  which  constitutes  the  poetry  of 
the  High  Alps,  and  the  moun- 
taineer is  quite   sensible   of   it, 
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though  he  may  not  be  able  to 
express  himself  in  language  so 
elegant  as  that  of  Schiller's  herds- 
man : 

*  We  are  off  to  the  mountaina,  but  we 
shall  retam 
With  the  cry  of  the  cuckoo. and  the 
soDg  of  the  birds !' 

And  now,  my  fellow-traveller, 
you  may  take  your  hat  and  your 
staff,  for  you  know  your  destina' 
tion,  and  you  know  what  you  have 
to  expect. 

We  are  ofi  to  the  mountains ! 

But  first  observe  that,  ever 
since  the  summer  began,  great 
preparations  have  been  in  hand  to 
insure  you  a  festal  reception,  and, 
wherever  you  go,  you  will  see 
tokens  of  hospitality  smiling  at 
you  from  the  shining  windows. 
About  this  same  time  every  year 
there  is  a  great  stir  made  by  many 
thousand  pair  of  hands,  which  are 
hard  at  work  scouring  and  brush- 
ing, polishing  andrestuifing,  white- 
washing, painting,  and  making 
beds.  Signboards  are  freshened 
np  or  replaced  by  smart  new  ones, 
gold  lace  is  put  on  in  the  grand  pa- 
latial hotel,  and  convolvulus  seeds 
are  sown  in  the  window  flower- 
pots. All,  down  to  the  tiniest 
mountain-inn,  are  busy  putting 
on  &esh  attire,  that  they  may  be 
fit  to  receive  the  birds  of  passage, 
who  are  already  spreading  their 
wings  at  home  preparatory  to 
taking  flight.  The  cellars  and 
store-rooms  are  being  well  filled, 
and  plenty  reigns  all  along  the 
great  h^hway. 

If  you  be  your  mother's  spoilt 
child,  you  may  look  at  the  hun- 
dred-gated palaces,  where  luxury 
walks  in  gold  and  silver.  The 
tap  of  your  golden  finger  will 
cause  the  doors  to  fly  noisUy  open, 
and  a  troop  of  ministering  spirits 
in  gala  attire  will  be  ready  to  obey 
your  orders, 

If^  on  the  other  hand,  you  be 
the  child  of  simplicity,  you  will 


pass  the  Siren  palace  by,  and  find 
all  the  accommodation  you  need  at 
the  village  inn,  kept  by  a  comfort- 
able-looking, rosy-faced  landlord 
or  a  plump  landlady.  Believing 
that  they  cannot  advertise  the  good 
cookery  afforded  by  their  establish- 
ment by  any  means  more  effectual 
than  the  exhibition  of  their  own 
well-rounded  figures,  they  stand 
at  their  doors  in  snow-white 
aprons,  inquire  kindly  and  anxious- 
ly how  the  weary  traveller  finds 
himself  after  his  day's  journey, 
ascertain  all  that  he  needs  for 
body  and  spirit,  and  then  conduct 
him  with  hearty  old-fashioned 
hospitality  into  some  bright  cheer- 
ful little  room  with  an  oriel  win- 
dow looking  out  upon  a  bean- 
garden. 

Let  us  hope  the  stars  will  keep 
watch,  or,  better^till,  your  own 
lucky  star,  so  that  you  may  find 
a  clear  sky  awaiting  you  in  the 
morning,  and  may  be  wakened  by 
sunbeams  and  not  by  rain  patter- 
ing against  the  window,  rushing 
down  the  water-pipes,  and  creating 
a  new  and  nameless  river  in  the 
midst  of  the  village  street.  For, 
alas — and  the  sigh  will  be  echoed 
by  thousands — the  climate  of 
Switzerland  is  most  unfortunately 
variable.  The  spirits  who  manage 
matters  in  the  clefts  and  hollows 
of  the  mountains  up  above  are 
busy  enough  brewing  something 
in  the  mist  and  darkness.  What 
it  is  no  one  knows,  but  they  make 
a  wild  piece  of  work  sometimes — 
such,  indeed,  as  none  but  the 
patient  man  can  bear  with  equa- 
nimity. Those  who  forget  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  patience  as 
well  as  with  easy  walking-shoes 
will  have  an  uncomfortable  jour- 
ney; they  will  go  on  their  way 
with  downcast  &ces  and  gloomy 
thoughts,  and  will  find  nothing 
to  please  them  even  in  the  cheer- 
ful bow-windowed  room  over  the 
bean-garden.      Oftentimes    even 
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and  it  makes  you  feel  ridiculous 
in  your  own  eyes.  You  may  pull 
your  hat  down  over  your  eyes, 
wrap  your  plaid  more  closely  round 
you,  drink  desperate  quantities  of 
Kirschwasser,  or  the  still  more 
famous  Engadine  Iva,  smoke  one 
cigar  after  another,  turn  over  the 
Bernese  Bund,  take  up  the  Jour- 
nal de  Geneve,  or  try  to  amuse 
yourself  with  descriptions  of  sunny 
expeditions  among  the  mountains 
in  the  entertaining  Zurich  Alpen- 
pod ;  but  your  mind  is  absent, 
and  your  eyes  wander  away  from 
the  page  before  you  to  the  win- 
dow, in  the  hope  of  seeing  some 
dove  with  an  olive-branch  in  her 
mouth  announcing  the  termination 
of  the  deluge. 

And  lo,  she  comes  ! 

The  landlord  has  just  returned 
from  some  expedition ;  and,  as  he 
stands  dripping  on  the  threshold, 
he  announces  his  good  news, 
which  comes  like  an  angels  mes- 
sage :  '  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we 
may  look  for  line  weather  to- 
morrow. There^s  a  change  in  the 
wind,  and  it  is  blowing  sharp 
from  the  north.  I  think  the 
baromet-er  must  be  rising.  Cheer 
upT 

And  now,  of  course,  every  one 
rushes  to  the  hateful  thing  in  the 
window  comer,  which  has  so  long 
stood  obstinately  at '  Eain,'  and  it 
really  has  risen  one-tenth  of  an 
inch.  Moreover,  there  is  a  gleam 
upon  the  heights  above ;  the  mist 
is  rolling  away  from  the  mountain- 
tops  in  long  ribbons  and  streaks, 
and  hovers  in  torn  fragments 
round  the  jagged  pinnacles.  Sha- 
dowy trees  are  to  be  seen ;  then  a 
bit  of  blue  sky,  about  as  big  as 
a  forget-me-not,  appears  in  the 
midst  of  the  gray  driving  gloom. 
Cut  it  does  not  last  more  than  a 
moment ;  and  then  comes  a  fresh 
shower  of  rain,  which,  with  most 
people,  quite  extinguishes  the 
faint  hopes  they  had  begun  to 


entertain.  Those  who  understand 
the  subject,  however,  know  that 
the  weather  now  is  sure  to  improve ; 
and  their  judgment  is  confirmed  by 
the  guides,  who  stand  and  gaze  or 
wander  up  and  down  before  the 
door  of  the  inn. 

Preparations  are  accordingly 
made  for  the  following  morning — 
no  great  matter  for  the  genuine  Al- 
pine tourist,  who  carries  with  him 
more  good-humour  than  luggage, 
but  a  more  considerable  business 
for  those  slaves  of  habit  who  will 
not  dispense  with  the  same 
amount  of  ballast  as  is  usually 
considered  necessary  in  capitfld 
cities. 

Then  there  is  the  engaging  of 
guides  and  porters,  the  chaffering 
over  horses  and  carriages,  the 
arranging  of  plans  and  settlement 
of  disputes ;  and  the  upshot  of  it 
all  often  is  that  ill-humour  vaults 
into  the  saddle  the  next  morning 
with  the  rest  of  the  party,  or 
takes  possession  of  the  best  seat 
in  the  carriage.  Any  one  who 
has  been  a  quiet  witness  of  such 
scenes  as  these — and  they  are  of 
daily  occurrence  during  the  sum- 
mer months  at  places  of  such  re- 
sort as  Andermatt,  Fluelen,  firun- 
nen,  c&c. — will  be  disposed  to 
congratulate  himself  more  than 
ever  on  being  a  pedestrian. 

At  length,  early  one  cold  foggy 
morning,  we  start  for  the  moun- 
tains ;  our  cheeks  are  wetted  by. 
the  wings  of  the  wind  as  it  blows 
down  the  valley,  and  we  hear  the 
sound  of  the  mountain  torrents  as 
they  rush  along  rejoicing  in  their 
life,  the  rustle  of  the  pines  as  they 
shake  large  heavy  drops  of  mist 
down  on  our  hats,  and  the  song 
of  the  thrush  as  he  whistles  a 
merry  greeting  to  us  from  some 
rocky  perch. 

On  we  go,  up  some  steep  ascent, 
higher  and  higher,  over  loose  slip- 
pery stones  and  paths  flooded  with 
rain;    or  perhaps  our  way  lies 
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through  marshy  Alpine  meadows, 
Tfhere  there  is  no  path  at  all, 
where  the  beautiful  cattle  stand 
close  together  in  groups,  and  seem 
to  welcome  ns  by  the  tinkling  of 
their  bells.  We  have  long  since 
left  the  trees  behind  us,  and  the 
silver  streams  which  issue  like 
spun  threads  from  the  flower- 
strewn  rocks  become  thinner  and 
thinner  as  we  mount  upwards. 

As  the  traveller  stops  for  a 
moment  to  rest,  the  fog  will  per- 
haps divide,  and  far  below  him, 
all  bathed  in  golden  sunshine,  he 
will  see  a  grassy  valley  dotted 
with  miniature  houses,  and  the 
dark  pine- forest  looking  like  so 
much  fine  brushwood ;  or  he  may 
look  through  the  gray  mist  into  a 
green  mass  of  glistening  ice,  such 
as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  grand  region 
of  the  glaciers.  Eut  whatever  it 
be,  it  is  but  for  a  moment,  a  tan* 
talising  moment,  and  then  the 
curtain  falls  again.  However,  the 
traveller  presses  on  towards  his 
goal  hopefully  now,  and  his  mind 
is  filled  with  pleasant  anticipations 
of  the  sight  in  store  for  him* 

The  gray  chaos  beneath  rolls 
over  and  over,  seething  and  heav* 
ing  as  if  it  were  about  to  give 
birth  to  a  new  world,  and  then, 
as  if  it  had  heard  once  more  the 
voice  of  the  great  Creator  saying 
'Let  there  be  light/  the  dreary 
shapeless  waste  gradually  vanishes. 
A  gleam  of  blue  sky  appears  over- 
heady  and  is  followed  by  a  ray  of 
golden  sunshine;  and  then,  be- 
hold !  there  is  a  new  beautiful 
world  before  us,  and  the  grand 
separation  between  moist  and  dry 
is  accomplished.  What  look  at 
first  like  little  islands  rising  from 
out  the  seething  flood  speedily 
assume  the  form  of  mountains  and 
chains  of  mountains.  The  tower- 
ing masses  presently  exchange 
their  dark  hues  for  shimmering 
silver,  and  at  last  are  flooded  with 
the  golden  light  of  the  setting  sun^ 


while  around  their  heads  float 
cloudlets  of  pearly  white  and  soft- 
est rose  colour,  looking  hke  doves 
and  Cupids.  Outspread  beneath 
us  lie  the  green  valleys,  twining 
wreath- like  among  the  mountains  ;^ 
and  the  sparkling  lakes,  the  eyes 
of  the  landscape,  shine  brightly 
up  into  the  clear  sky. 

Man,  puny  man,  gazes  in  rap- 
ture at  the  fulness  of  beauty 
here  at  his  fejet,  or  allows  hut  eye^ 
to  follow  the  eagle  in  his  flight- 
upwards  to  those  snow-clad  peaks 
which  crown  the  landscape  so 
solemnly  with  their  majestic 
beauty.  Like  kings  they  sit  en- 
throned above,  joining  in  the- 
heavenly  anthem  and  ever  de- 
claring the  glory  of  God. 

But  the  sublimest  sight  of  all 
yet  remains  to  be  seen. 

Down  sinks  the  sun,  and  dark- 
ness covers  the  valleys ;  darkness^ 
creeps  gradually  up  the  sides  of 
the  mountains,  and  Night  throws 
her  mantle  over  them ;  and  then, 
just  when  we  fancy  that  the  light 
has  quite  died  away,  it  flames  out 
again  with  fiery  glow  upon  the 
topmost  summits.  Once  more,  and 
for  the  last  time,  the  sacred  fires- 
are  kindled  upon  the'  mountain- 
altars  by  the  far-reaching  rays 
sent  forth  by  the  departed  sun. 
There  is  a  momentary  blaze  of 
glory;  and  for  a  short  space  we 
watch  the  Alpine  glow  in  a  rap- 
ture of  delight.  Then  Night  be- 
gins her  reign,  sending  forth  the 
moon  to  glorify  the  silvery  peaks, 
while  she  sets  upon  the  brow  of 
every  mountain  a  gem-like  coronet 
of  stars. 

Man,  however,  wraps  his  mantle* 
about  him  with  a  shiver,  for  the 
wind  blows  keen  and  icy  cold 
from  the  glaciers.  He  and  his- 
companions  draw  closer  together 
over  the  hospitable  fire  in  the 
snug  little  mountain-inn,  where 
they  are  joined  by  many  a  belated 
traveller  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
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ing.  Those  who  have  missed  the 
Bimaet  hope  to  see  the  sunrise ; 
while  those  who  have  seen  hoth 
to  perfection  are  quite  divided  as 
to  which  of  the  two  ought  to  re- 
ceive the  pabn. 

For  thou  art  ever  suhlime  and 
beaatifuly  thou  glorious  land  of 
tlie  Alps!  whether  seen  in  the 
purple  light  of  the  setting  sun,  or 
in  the  chaste  golden  heauty  of 
earlj  dawn,  ever  sublime  and 
beautiful! 

What  a  sight  it  is  to  see  all 

the  roads  and  pathways  teeming 

'with  life  on  some  bright  summer 

morning!    Every  favourite  resort 

is  a  gay  scene  of  bustle,  and  the 

artist  will  find  capital  subjects  for 

lus  pencil  in  the  various  groups 

which  meet  the  eye  at  every  turn. 

The  chalet  wluch  stands  close 

at  hand  is  gray  with  age,  and  from 

its  open  door  pours  forth  a  thick 

cloud  of  smoke,  which  spreads  like 

a  reii  OTer  the  green  grass.   Dark 

Sgares   are  to  be  seen  standing 

around  the  fire  in  the  background, 


where  they  are  busy  with  gigan- 
tic black  caldrons.  The  wind 
whistles  keenly  over  the  plateau  ; 
and  as  the  evening  clouds  drif^ 
across  the  sky,  the  whole  scene  is 
lonely  and  desolate  in  the  extreme. 

You,  my  fellow-traveller,  when 
you  have  put  away  your  alpen- 
stock, and  haye  exchanged  the 
brilliant  tints  of  summer  for  the* 
fog  and  gloom  of  winter — ^you,  I 
say,  will  perhaps  take  from  your 
pocket-book  some  of  the  withered 
flowers  you  have  gathered  on  the 
Alps ;  and,  as  you  look  at  theov 
one  by  one,  you  will  perhaps 
think  pensively  of  the  sunshine 
in  which  they  once  basked.  But- 
the  artist  can  boast  a  much  fairer 
bouquet,  and  one  which  never 
fades.  He  can  show  you  th& 
beauties  of  Switzerland;  and  if, 
when  your  memory  reverts  long- 
ingly to  the  past,  you  take  his- 
drawing  in  your  hand,  the  origi- 
nals wUl  seem  to  rise  before  you. 

And  now  let  us  be  off  and  away 
to  the  mountains  ! 


{To  be  continved.) 
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CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  Christmas-eve.  A  cold  old- 
fashioned  Christmas,  with  snow 
lying  thick  on  the  ground,  and 
«till  falling  heavil}^  with  a  touch 
of  fog  in  the  air.  It  was  past  ten 
o'clock,  and  the  streets  and  lanes 
of  the  great  city  were  all  but  de- 
serted. Merchant  and  broker, 
<:lerk  and  warehouseman,  and  the 
rest,  of  the  busy  crowd  who  had 
thronged  those  streets  by  day,  had 
one  by  one  drifted  away  to  their 
homes ;  and  the  lofty  warehouses 
loomed  black  and  forbidding  over 
the  silent  thoroughfares.  Here 
and  there  the  gleam  from  a  soli- 
tary window  struggled  ineflFectu- 
ally  with  the  outer  darkness,  and 
«erved  but  to  bring  into  stronger 
relief  the  general  gloom  and  soli- 
tude. 

And  nowhere  was  the  darkness 
deeper,  or  the  sense  of  desola- 
tion more  profound,  than  in  St. 
Winifred's-court.  St.  Winifred's 
is  one  of  those  queer  little  alleys 
which  intersect  the  heart  of  east- 
ern London,  and  consists,  with 
one  exception,  of  houses  let  out 
as  offices,  and  utterly  deserted  at 
night.  The  court  is  bounded  on 
one  side  by  St.  Winifred's  Church, 
while  in  one  corner  stands  a 
quaint  old  house,  occupying  a 
nearly  triangular  piece  of  ground, 
and  forming  the  exception  we 
have  referred  to,  having  been  for 
many  years  the  residence  of  St. 
Winifred's  organist,  Michael  Fray. 

Many  of  these  ancient  churches 
atill  remain  in  odd  nooks  and 
comers  of  the  City;  relics  of  a 
time  when  London  merchants 
made   their  homes  in  the  same 


spot  whereon  they  earned  their 
daily  bread,  worshipping  on  Sun- 
days in  these  narrow  aisles,  and 
when  their  time  came  asking  no 
better  resting-place  than  beneath 
those  venerable  flagstones  on 
which  they  had  knelt  in  life. 
The  liberality  of  ancient  founders 
and  benefactors  has  left  many 
of  these  old  churches  richly  en- 
dowed, and  still,  Sunday  after  San- 
day,  rector  and  curate  mount  their 
respective  desks,  and  struggle 
through  their  weekly  task ;  bat 
portly  aldermen  and  dignified  bur- 
gesses no  longer  fill  the  high- 
backed  pews.  A  wheezy  verger 
and  pew-opener,  with  a  dozen  or 
so  of  ancient  men  and  women, 
care-takers  of  adjoining  ware- 
houses or  offices,  too  often  form 
the  only  congregation. 

St  Winifred's,  like  many  of 
its  sister  edifices,  though  small 
in  extent,  is  a  noble  monument  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  having 
been  designed  by  an  architect  of 
world-wide  fame,  and  boasting 
stained-glass  windows  of  richest 
colour  and  exquisite  design,  and 
oaken  carvings  of  flower  and  leaf 
to  which  the  touch  of  a  master 
hand  has  imparted  all  but  living 
beauty.  The  western  extremity 
of  the  church  abuts  upon  a  nar- 
row lane,  on  a  week-day  one  of 
the  busiest  in  the  City ;  but  on 
Sundays  the  broad  portal  is  flung 
open  in  vain,  for  its  invitation  is 
addressed  to  empty  streets  and 
deserted  houses. 

The  only  sign  of  life,  on  this 
Christmas-eve,  in  St.  Winifred's- 
court,  was  a  faint  gleam  of  flicker- 
ing firelight  proceeding  from  one 
of  the   windows   of  the   quaint 
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ihree-cornered  house  in  which 
Michael  Fi-ay  passed  his  solitary 
-existence.  Many  years  before  the 
period  of  our  story,  the  same 
month  had  taken  from  him  wife 
£Lud  child,  and  since  that  time 
Michael  Fray  had  lived  desolate, 
his  only  solace  being  the  rare 
•old  organ,  the  friend  and  com- 
panion of  his  lonely  hours.  The 
loss  of  his  -wife  and  daughter  had 
left  him  without  kith  or  kin.  His 
father  and  mother  had  died  in  his 
-early  youth,  and  an  only  brother, 
a  gifted  but  wayward  youth,  had 
in  early  life  run  away  to  sea,  and 
had  there  found  a  watery  grave. 
Being  thus  left  alone  in  the  world, 
Michael  Fray's  love  for  music, 
which  had  always  been  the  most 
marked  feature  of  his  character, 
had  become  intensified  into  an 
absolute  passion.  Evening  after 
evening,  when  darkness  had  set- 
tled on  the  City,  and  none  could 
-complain  that  his  music  inter- 
fered with  business,  or  distracted 
the  attention  from  the  nobler 
clink  of  gold,  he  was  accustomed 
to  creep  quietly  into  the  church, 
and  there  '  talk  to  himself,'  as  he 
called  it,  at  the  old  organ,  which 
answered  him  back  again  with  a 
tender  sympathy  and  power  of 
consolation  which  no  mere  human 
listener  could  ever  have  afforded. 
The  organ  of  St.  Winifred's  was 
•of  comparatively  small  size,  and 
made  but  scanty  show  of  pipes 
or  pedals;  but  the  blackened  case 
and  yellow  much-worn  keys  had 
been  fashioned  by  the  cunning 
brain  and  skilful  fingers  of '  Fa- 
ther Smith'  himself,  and  never 
had  the  renowned  old  organ- 
builder  turned  out  a  more  skil- 
ful piece  of  workmanship.  And 
Michael  Fray,  by  use  of  years 
and  loving  tender  study,  had 
got  by  heart  every  pipe  and 
stop  in  the  rare  old  instrument, 
and  had  acquired  an  almost  magi- 
-cal   power  of  bringing  out   its 


tenderest  tones  and  noblest  har- 
monies. 

Hear  him  this  Christmas-eve, 
as  he  sits  before  the  ancient  key- 
board, one  feeble  candle  dimly 
glimmering  over  the  well-worn 
page  before  him ;  flickering 
weirdly  over  the  ancient  carving, 
and  calling  into  momentary  life 
the  effigies  of  mitred  abbot  and 
mailed  crusader.  A  feeble  old 
man,  whose  sands  of  life  have  all 
but  run  out ;  a  sadly  weak  and 
tremulous  old  man,  with  shaking 
hands  and  dim  uncertain  eyes. 
But  when  they  are  placed  upon 
those  yellow  keys,  the  8hakin<{ 
hands  shake  no  longer ;  the  feeble 
sight  finds  no  labour  in  those 
well-remembered  pages.  Under 
the  touch  of  Michael  Fray's  deft 
fingers  the  ancient  organ  becomes 
instinct  with  life  and  harmony. 
The  grand  old  masters  lend  their 
noblest  strains,  and  could  they 
revisit  earth,  need  ask  no  better 
interpreter.  From  saddest  wail 
of  sorrow  to  sweetest  strain  of 
consolation, — from  the  dirge  for 
the  loved  and  lost  to  the  pa?an  of 
the  jubilant  victor, — each  shade  of 
human  passion,  each  tender  mes- 
sage of  divine  encouragement, 
take  form  and  colour  in  succes- 
sion, under  the  magic  of  that 
old  man's  touch.  Thus,  some- 
times ^borrowing  the  song  of 
other  singers,  sometimes  wan- 
dering into  quaint  iEolian  har- 
monies, the  spontaneous  overflow 
of  his  own  rare  genius,  Michael 
Fray  sat,  and  made  music,  charm- 
ing his  sorrows  to  temporary  sleep. 

Timd  crept  on,  but  the  player 
heeded  it  not,  till  the  heavy  bell 
in  the  tower  above  his  head  boom- 
ed forth  the  hour  of  midnight, 
and  recalled  him  to  reality  again. 
With  two  or  three  waUing  minor 
chords  he  brought  his  weird  im- 
provisation to  an  end. 

*  Dear  me,'  he  said,  with  a  heavy 
sigh,  '  Christmas  again  1   Christ- 
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mas  again  !  How  many  times,  I 
wonder)  Each  time  I  think, 
"  WeU,  this  tviTl  be  the  last ;" 
and  yet  Christmas  comes  again, 
and  finds  me  here  still,  all  alone. 
Dear,  dear  !  First,  poor  Dick ; 
and  then  my  darling  Alice  and 
little  Nell — all  gone  I  Young 
and  bright  and  merry — all  taken ! 
And  here  am  I — old,  sad,  and 
friendless — and  yet  I  live  on,  live 
on  !  Well,  I  suppose  God  knows 
best !'  While  thus  thinking 
aloud,  the  old  man  was  apparently 
searching  for  something  among 
his  music-books,  and  now  pro- 
duced an  ancient  page  of  manu- 
script, worn  almost  to  fragments, 
but  pasted,  for  preservation,  on  a 
piece  of  paper  of  later  date.  '  Yes, 
here  it  is  ;  poor  Dick's  Christmas 
song.  What  a  sweet  voice  he 
had,  dear  boy  !  If  he  had  only 
lived — but  there !  I*m  murmur- 
ing again.    God's  will  be  done  V 

He  placed  the  music  on  the 
desk  before  him,  and,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  began,  in  tender 
flute -like  tones,  to  play  the 
melody,  at  the  same  time  croon- 
ing the  words  in  a  feeble  voice. 
He  played  one  verse  of  the  song, 
then  stopped  and  drew  h\a  sleeve 
across  his  eyes.  The  sense  of  his 
desolation  appeared  to  come  anew 
upon  him ;  he  seemed  to  shrink 
down,  doubly  old,  doubly  feeble, 
doubly  forsaken — when,  lo  !  a 
marvel !  Suddenly  from  the 
lonely  street  without,  in  that 
chill  midnight,  came  the  sound 
of  a  violin,  and  a  sweet  young 
voice  singing  the  self-same  words 
to  the  self-same  tender  air — the 
song  written  by  his  dead-and- 
gone  brother  forty  years  before. 

The  effect  on  Michael  Fray  was 
electrical.  For  a  moment  he 
staggered,  but  caught  at  the  key- 
board before  him,  and  held  it 
with  a  convulsive  grasp. 

'Am  I  dreaming?  or  are  my 
senses  leaving  me  ?    Poor  Dick's 


Christmas  carol ;  and  I  could  al- 
most swear  the  voice  is  my  own 
lost  Nellie's.  Can  this  be  death 
at  last?  and  are  the  angels  wel- 
coming me  home  with  the  song  I 
have  loved  so  dearly?  No,  surely- 
either  I  am  going  mad,  or  that  is 
a  real  living  voice  I  But  whose — 
whose  ?  Heaven  help  me  to  find 
out !'  And  with  his  whole  frame 
quivering  with  excitement — with- 
out pausing  even  to  close  the 
organ,  or  to  extinguish  his  flicker- 
ing candle — the  old  man  groped 
his  way  down  the  narrow  wind- 
ing stair  which  led  to  the  street, 
and,  hurriedly  closing  the  door 
behind  him,  stepped  forth  bare- 
headed into  the  snowy  night. 


CHAPTEE  IT. 

Fob  some  hours  before  Michael 
Fray  was  startled,  as  we  have  re- 
lated, by  the  mysterious  echo  oF 
his  brother's  song,  an  old  man 
and  a  young  girl  had  been  making 
their  way  Citywards  from  the 
south-eastern  side  of  London* 
Both  walked  wearily,  as  though 
they  had  tramped  from  a  long 
distance;  and  once  or  twice  the 
young  girl  wiped  away  a  tear> 
though  she  strove  hard  to  hide  it 
from  her  companion,  and  forced 
herself  to  speak  with  a  cheerful- 
ness in  strange  contrast  with  }\er 
sunken  cheeks  and  footsore  gait. 
Every  now  and  then,  in  passing 
through  the  more  frequented 
streets,  they  would  pause;  and 
the  man,  who  earned  a  violin, 
would  strike  up  some  old  ballad 
tune  with  a  vigour  and  power  of 
execution  which  even  his  frost- 
nipped  fingers  and  weary  limbs 
could  not  wholly  destroy ;  while 
the  girl,  with  a  sweet  though 
very  sad  voice,  accompanied  him 
with  the  appropriate  words.  But 
their  attempts  were  miserably  un- 
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prodactive.  In  such  bitter  wea- 
ther, few  who  could  help  it  would 
stay  away  from  their  warm  fire- 
sides ;  and  those  whom  stem  ne- 
cessity kept  out  of  doors  seemed 
only  bent  on  dispatching  their 
several  tasks,  and  to  have  no 
time  or  thought  to  expend  on  a 
couple  of  wandering  tramps  sing- 
ing by  the  roadside.  Still  they 
toiled  on,  every  now  and  then 
making  a  fresh  '  pitch '  at  some 
likely  comer,  only  too  often  order- 
ed to  *move  on'  by  a  stem  police- 
man. As  they  drew  nearer  to  the 
City,  and  the  hour  grew  later, 
the  passera-by  became  fewer  and 
farther  between,  and  the  poor 
wanderers  felt  that  it  was  idle 
even,  to  seek  for  charity  in  those 
deserted  silent  streets.  At  last 
the  old  man  stopped  and  groaned 
aloud. 

^  What  is  it,  grandfather  dear  ? 
Don't  give  in  now,  when  we  have 
come  so  far.  Lean  on  me— do  ; 
Fm  hardly  tired  at  all;  and  I 
daresay  we  shall  do  better  to- 
morrow.' 

'  To-morrow  !'  said  the  old  man 
bitterly ; '  to-morrow  it  will  be  too 
late.  I  don't  mind  hunger,  and 
I  don't  mind  cold ;  but  the  shame 
of  it,  the  disgrace — after  having 
stmggled  against  it  all  these  years 
— ^to  come  to  the  workhouse  at 
last  I  It  isn't  for  myself  I  mind 
— ^beggars  mustn't  be  choosers; 
and  I  daresay  better  men  than  I 
have  slept  in  a  casual  ward — 
but  yon,  my  tender  little  lily. 
The  thought  breaks  my  heart ! — 
it  kills  me !'  And  the  old  man 
sobbed  aloud. 

'  Dear  grandfather,  you  are  al- 
ways thinking  of  me,  and  never  of 
yourself  What  does  it  matter 
after  alii  it's  only  the  name  of 
the  thing.  I'm  sure  I  don't  mind 
it  one  bit,' — ^the  shudder  of  horror 
which  passed  over  the  girl's  firame 
gave  the  lie  to  her  pious  false- 
hood ;  *  I  daresay  it  is  not  so  very 
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bad,  and  after  all,  something  may 
happen  to  prevent  it  even  now.' 

*  What  can  happen,  short  of  a 
miracle,  in  these  deserted  streets  V 

'  Well,  let  us  hope  for  the  mira- 
cle then,  dear.  God  has  never 
quite  deserted  us  in  our  deepest 
troubles,  and  I  don't  believe  He 
will  forsake  us  now.' 

As  she  spoke  she  drew  her  thin 
shawl  more  closely  round  her, 
shivering  in  spite  of  herself  under 
the  cold  blast,  which  seemed  to 
receive  no  check  from  her  scanty 
coverings,  i^ain  the  pair  crept 
on,  and  passing  beneath  the  lofty 
wall  of  St.  Winifred's  Church, 
stood  beneath  it  for  a  temporary 
shelter  from  the  driving  wind  and 
snow.  While  so  standing  they 
caught  the  faint  sounds  of  the 
organ  solemnly  pealing  within. 

*  Noble  music,'  said  the  old 
man,  as  the  final  chords  died 
away ; '  noble  music,  and  a  soul 
in  the  playing.  That  man,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  should  have  a 
generous  heart' 

'Hush,  grandfather,'  said  the 
girl;  'he  is  beginning  to  play 
again.' 

Scarcely  had  the  music  com- 
menced, however,  than  the  pair 
gazed  at  each  other  in  breathless 
surprise. 

*Lily  darling,  do  you  hear 
what  he  is  playing  1'  said  the  old 
man,  in  an  excited  whisper. 

'A  strange  coincidence,'  the  girl 
replied. 

'Strange!  it  is  more  than 
strange  !  Lily,  darling,  who  could 
play  that  song  V 

The  melody  came  to  an  end, 
and  all  was  silence.  There  was  a 
moment's  pause,  and  then,  as  if 
by  a  common  impulse,  the  old 
man  drew  his  bow  across  the 
strings,  and  the  girl's  sweet  voice 
carolled  forth  the  second  verse  of 
the  song.  Scarcelyhad  they  ended, 
when  a  door  opened  at  the  foot  of 
the  church  tower  just  beside  them, 
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and  Michael  Fray,  bareheaded, 
with  his  scanty  locks  blown 
about  by  the  winter  wind,  stood 
before  them.  He  Imrried  forward, 
and  then  stood  still,  shamefaced, 
bewildered.  The  song  had  called 
up  the  vision  of  a  gallant  young 
sailor,  full  of  life  and  health,  as 
Michael  had  seen  his  brother  for 
the  last  time  on  the  day  when  he 
sailed  on  his  fatal  voyage.  He 
had  hurried  forth  forgetting  the 
years  that  had  past,  full  of  tender 
memories  of  happy  boyish  days; 
to  £nd,  alas,  only  a  couple  of 
wandering  beggars,  singing  for 
bread. 

*I  beg  your  pardon,'  he  said, 
striving  vainly  to  master  his  emo- 
tion ;  *  you  sang  a  song  just  now 
which — ^which — a  song  which  was 
a  favourite  of  a  dear  friend  of  mine 
many  years  ago.  Will  yon — will 
you  tell  me  where  you  got  it  V 

*  By  the  best  of  all  titles,  sir,' 
the  old  fiddler  answered,  drawing 
himself  up  with  a  touch  of  artistic 
pride ;  *  I  wrote  it  myseK,  words 
and  music  both.' 

*  JN'ay,  sir,'  said  Michael  sternly, 
*you  rob  the  dead.  A  dearly 
loved  brother  of  mine  wrote  that 
song  forty  years  ago.* 

*  Well,  upon  my  word !'  said 
the  old  fiddler,  waxing  wroth — 
*then  your  brother  must  have 
stolen  it  from  me  !  What  might 
this  precious  brother's  name  be, 
prayf 

'An  honest  name,  a  name  I  am 
proud  to  speak,'  said  Michael, 
firing  up  in  his  turn ;  '  his  name 
was  Richard  Fray !' 

The  old  street  musician  stag- 
gered as  if  he  had  received  a 
blow. 

. '  What !'  he  exclaimed,  peering 
eagerly  into  the  other's  face;  Hhen 
you  are  my  brother  Michael,  for  / 

am  Richard  Fray!' 

*         *        *        «        * 

Half  an  hour  later,  and  the 
brothers     so     long    parted,     so 


strangely  brought  together,  were 
seated  round   a   roaring   fire  in 
Michael  Fray's  quaint  three-cor- 
nered parlour.     Michael's   stores 
had  been    ransacked   for    warm 
dry  clothing  for  the  wanderers. 
Drawers  long  closed,  yielding  when 
opened  a  sweet  scent  of  lavender, 
and  containing  homely  skirts  and 
bodices,  kept  still  in  loving  me- 
mory of  little  Nell,  gave  up  their 
treasures  for  Lily's  benefit,   and 
Richard      Fray's      snow-sodden 
clothes  were  replaced  by  Michael's 
choicest  coat  and  softest  slippers. 
The  wanderers  had  done  full  jus- 
tice to  a  plentiful  meal,  and  a  jug 
of  fragrant  punch  now  steamed 
upon  the  hob,  and  was  laid  under 
frequent      contributions,      while 
Richard  Fray  told  the  story  of 
thirty  years'  wandering,  and  the 
brothers  found  how  it  had  come 
to  pass  that,  each  thinking  the 
other  dead,  they  had  lived  their 
lives,   and    married,   and  buried 
their  dear  ones,  being  sometimes 
but  a  few  miles  apart,  and  yet  as 
distant  as  though  severed  by  the 
grim  Divider  himself.    And  Lily 
sat  on  a  cushion  at  her  grand- 
father's feet,  a  picture   of  quiet 
happiness,  and  sang  sweet  songs 
to  please  the  two'  old  men,  wh3e 
Michael  lovingly   traced  in  her 
soft  features  fanciful   likenesses 
to    his   lost  Kelly,   the  strange 
similarity  of  the  sweet  voice  aid- 
ing the  tender  illusion.  And  sure- 
ly no  happier  family  party  was 
gathered  together  in  all  England 
on  that  Christmas-tide,  than  that 
little  group  round  Michael  Fray's 

quiet  fireside. 

«         «         «         «         « 

'Well,  grandfather  dear,'  said 
Lily,  after  a  pause,  *  won't  you 
believe  in  miracles  nowf 

'  My  darling,'  said  the  old  man, 
with  his  voice  broken  with  emo- 
tion, *  God  forgive  me  for  having 
ever  doubted  Him !' 

ANGELO  J.  LEWIS. 


CHRISTMAS   AT   THE  BARON'S. 


By  the  Author  of  'German  Home-Life/ 


*Dan3  les  grandes  crises  le  ccear  se  brise  oa  se  bronze/  Balzac. 


I. 

*  CouE  and  see  my  portrait' 

Two  girls  were  standing  on  the 
perron  of  Scbloss  Waldstein.  It 
was  an  October  morning,  bright, 
crisp,  and  keen.  The  son  was 
warm,  the  air  was  cold,  the  woods 
were  msset.  Dew  sparkled  on  the 
grass ;  a  dew  which  had  been  frost 
earlier  in  the  daj,  but,  kissed  hard 
by  the  pale  god  of  morning,  had 
trembled  into  the  tears  that  were 
now  dropping  on  to  the  cold  earth, 
oyer  which  the  death  of  thejear  had 
already  cast  its  irrevocable  chill. 

'  I  hate  these  grandes  chassesj 
said  the  yonnger  and  shorter  of  the 
two  girls ;  '  the  days  seem  so  long. 
One  gets  np  early,  and  after  all  the 
foss  and  excitement  of  breakfast, 
life  falls  rather  flat,  and  it's  a  little 
difficult  to  work  oneself  np  to  the 
proper  amonnt  of  enthusiasm,  or  to 
care  how  many  hares  or  foxes  have 
been  shot,  when  these  selfish  men 
return/ 

'We  don't  shoot  foxes  in  my 
country.' 

*No.  You  prefer  spending  a 
fortune  on  a  kennel,  and  breaking 
your  necks  in  pursuit  of  the  mean- 
est and  timidest  of  creatures.  It 
is  ridiculous  to  think  that  it  takes 
a  pack  of  hounds,  a  thoroughbred 
horse,  Heaven  knows  how  many 
officials,  and  a  herd  of  mad  scamp- 
ering men  and  women  to  destroy 
a  wretched  little  beast  like  a  hare 
or  a  fox.  Come,  confess  now, 
Lady  Britannia.' 

The  speaker  was  a  short  slight 
girl  some  twenty  years  of  age, 
whose  thick  black  hair,  large  lamb- 


ent hazel-green  eyes,  irregular  fea- 
tures, and  little  pointed  chin,  gave 
her  a  quaint  attractive  beauty, 
which,  strictly  speaking,  was  no 
beauty  at  all,  but  rather  a  piquant 
charm,  leaving  one  quite  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  real  amount  of  good 
looks  Nature  had  endowed  her 
withal. 

'  Do  you  think  Minna  Wald- 
stein  pretty  ]'  was  a  question  often 
heard.  No  one  had  ever  been 
found  to  say  'yes'  or  'no'  to  it. 
Her  beauty  depended  on  her  mood, 
on  her  health,  on  the  lucky,  or  un- 
lucky chances  of  dress  and  circum- 
stance. It  depended  still  more 
on  the  sympathies  of  her  critics. 
Beauty's  prosperity  lies  in  the  eye 
of  him  that  sees  it,  no  less  than 
wit's  effect  in  the  ear  of  him  that 
hears.  Seen  by  the  cold  critical 
eye  early  in  the  day,  the  gray 
light  falling  on  her  swarthy  skin, 
the  chill  air  staying  the  blood  in 
her  veins,  her  large  pale-green 
eyes  empty  of  passion  or  mirth, 
her  irregular  features  unlit  by  plea- 
sure or  amusement,  it  was  no  won- 
der if  women  declared  Minna  von 
Waldstein  to  be  an  ugly,  sallow, 
insignificant  little  thing.  But  seen, 
as  I  have  seen  her  over  and  over 
again,  flushed  with  exercise,  wikl 
with  spirits,  her  blood  all  aglow 
with,  the  maddest  gallop  across 
country,  her  eyes  sparkling  with 
excitement  and  delight,  she  was 
simply  bewitching.  Worse  still, 
in  a  ballroom  she  was  absolutely 
dangerous.  Her  sallow  skin  then 
appeared  like  ivory ;  the  rose  tint 
on  her  cheeks  added  a  strange  daz- 
zling lustre  to  her  large  somewhat 
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prominent  eyes;  those  eyes  tbat 
looked  brown  shot  with  green,  or 
green  shot  with  brown,  or  green 
pure  and  simple,  or  brown  soft  and 
honesty  according  to  her  mood  and 
fancy.  The  lashes  were  long  and 
curly ;  black,  with  carious  bronze 
lights  at  the  tips,  that  gave  a 
strange  uncertain  fire  to  her  gaze. 
And  when  she  looked  at  you  kindly 
and  laughed,  it  was  as  though  a 
whole  flood  of  sunshine  had  sud- 
denly poured  over  you.  Anything 
more  un- German  (according  to  the 
popular  idea  of  Germanity)  could 
not  be  imagined.  Yet  Minna 
Waldstein  was  a  Teutoness  of  the 
Teutons  in  so  far  as  blood  went 
Her  last  new  passion  was  Lady 
Britannia.  'Minna  Waldstein  is 
so  fickle.  The  little  Waldstein  is 
so  capricious.  Die  Minna  hatja 
kein  Gemilth/*  Such  were  the 
judgments  of  her  admiring  friends. 
But  Lady  Britannia  had  set  aside 
all  foregone  conclusions,  and  had 
accepted  Minna  at  her  own  esti- 
mate. '  I  am  not  so  bad,  if  you 
will  only  take  the  trouble  to  find 
out  my  good  points,*  the  girl  had 
said,  humbly  enough,  to  her  new 
friend ;  and  Grace  Bigby  for  all 
reply  had  turned  and  kissed  the 
spritely  penitent  between  the  eyes. 
*  Come  and  see  my  portrait* 


IL 

In  a  large  empty  room  at  the 
back  of  the  forester's  house,  a 
young  man  stood  before  an  easel. 
The  shutters  were  closed  over  the 
lower  part  of  the  windows ;  only 
the  thin  tree-tops  were  visible  as 
one  looked  up  at  the  cold  northern 
sky.  The  uncertain  light  in  the 
room,  its  bareness  and  roughness, 
lent  concentration  to  the  light  that 
fell  upon  the  one  object  of  interest 
within  the  four  blank  walls  of  the 
bare  apartment. 

The  young  man  was  the  forester's 


son.  He  had  studied  in  Paris,  in 
London,  m  Eome.  His  name  was 
beginning  to  be  heard  in  the  world 
of  art.  Picture-dealers  and  pic- 
ture-fanciers respected  his  signa* 
ture.  He  was  a  straight-limbed, 
strong-thewed  young  fellow,  with 
'  broad  brows  and  fair,  a  fluent  hair 
and  fine,'  square  forward  chin,  and 
firmly  chiselled  mouth.  A  man 
who  would  do,  or  die  in  the  doing ; 
full  of  energy,  purpose,  live  blood  ; 
possessed  by  a  large,  ardent,  fierce 
ambition,  with  all  the  fire  and 
none  of  the  inconstancy  of  genius. 

He  had  come  home  to  see  his 
parents.  What  more  natural  than 
that  he  should  offer  to  paint  the 
portrait  of  his  patron's  daughter, 
grown  since  he  had  seen  her  last, 
as  his  little  foster-sister,  into  way- 
ward womanhood  ?  The  offer  was 
made  and  was  accepted. 

Baron  Waldstein,  a  poor  but 
prond  man,  loved  everything  that 
could  add  to  his  prestige.  He  went 
about  the  Eesidenz-town  puffing 
his  new  protege ;  predicting  great 
things  of  him,  parading  the  mystery 
of  some  wonderful  portrait  that 
was  to  astonish  the  art- world  when 
the  time  came,  while  he  kept  Karl 
Werner,  a  willing  captive,  shut  up 
in  Schloss  Waldstein  to  work  at 
Minna's  likeness. 

*  This  sort  of  people  mnst  be 
made  to  know  their  place,'  he  had 
said,  in  a  lordly  manner,  to  his  young 
daughter.  *  Never  forget,  Minna, 
that  the  Herr  Forster  is  a  paid 
servant,  just  as  much  as  the  mean- 
est scullion  or  kitchen-wehch.  And 
his  son  is  as  far  from  you  as  the 
son  of  your  lady's-maid  x^ould  be.' 

'Not  quite,  father.  Karl  Werner 
and  I  had  one  mother.' 

Minna's  own  mother  had  gasped 
out  a  broken-hearted  existence  at 
Minna's  birth,  when  the  kindly 
Frau  Forsterin  had  taken  the  feeble 
sickly  little  infant  to  her  ample 
bosom,  and  given  it  of  her  own 
strong  wholesome  life. 
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'  Stuff  and  nonsense,  Minna  ! 
Once  for  all,  I  forbid  that  sort  of 
sentimentality.  If  the  yonug  man 
is  taught  to  know  his  place,  he  will 
behaye  himself;  if  he  behaves  him- 
self, I  may  recommend  him  to  the 
Grand  Dake,  perhaps  to  the  King. 
The  Queen  gires  herself  the  air  of 
patronising  the  fine  arts.  He  may 
eyentually  become  Court-painter. 
Only  mind  yon  keep  him  in  his 
pla<».' 

To  keep  him  more  surely  in  his 
place  the  Baron  insisted  upon  heap- 
ing Minna's  little  neck  and  arms 
with  all  the  jewelry  of  her  plain, 
underbred,  bourgeois  stepmother. 
Like  other  proud  men  he  had  not 
been  too  proud  to  patch  his  for- 
tunes with  plebeian  money,  and 
when  he  married  the  ugly  daughter 
of  Herr  Markworth,  the  old  chicory 
merchant,  he  felt  that  he  had  ac- 
complished a  virtuous  action. 

Virtuous  actions  had  not  been  so 
conspicuous  in  his  life  that  he 
shoidd  foTget  this  one ;  and  it  was 
said  that  Miss  Markworth  was 
often  reminded  of  it  in  terms  not 
exactly  flattering  to  her  amour 
propre.  She  revenged  herself  by 
studying  how  to  become  even  more 
unpleasant  than  Nature  had  intend- 
ed her  to  be,  and  it  was  generally 
agreed  that  a  large  measure  of  suc- 
cess had  crowned  her  efforts. 

Baron  Waldstein  was,  avowedly, 
that  most  miserable  of  beings 
known  as  an  homme  d  hornies  for- 
tunes. He  was  a  General  in  the 
Stolpenstiefel  army,  Grand  Here- 
ditary Stirrup-holder,  Chamberlain, 
Aide-de-camp,  and  undiscovered 
titles  only  know  what  besides.  He 
was  one  of  the  vainest  men  that 
ever  buckled  on  a  sword  or  swag- 
gered across  a  parade-ground. 
He  ogled  every  woman  he  met,  and 
said  bitter  things  of  such  as  re- 
fused to  succumb  to  his  charms. 
He  had  been  lampooned  in  the 
local  papers,  persiflSd  by  the 
Badical  comic  journal,   and  still 


afforded  more  scandal  to  censori- 
ous spinsters  and  waning  dowagers 
than  any  other  person  within  the 
Stolpenstiefeler  territories.  Added 
to  this  he  was  an  *  enragirte  Pretis- 
sery  and  when  the  question  of  the 
Stolpenstiefler  succession  was  dis- 
cussed amongst  local  politicians, 
his  voice  was  ever  loudest  in  pro- 
claiming that  he  would  die  rather 
than  bc^me  Austrian.  The  wags 
made  a  picture  of  him  falling  on 
his  sword  like  an  antique  hero, 
with  the  Emperor  of  Austria  rising 
above  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
setting  below  the  horizon,  and  a 
whole  circle  of  weeping  coryphees, 
supposed  to  be  portraits  of  the 
Stolpenstiefler  corps  de  ballet^  la- 
menting the  death  of  the  elderly 
Alcibiades.  Having  no  sense  of 
humour  he  felt  himself  to  be 
grossly  outraged  by  the  somewhat 
vulgar  cartoon,  and  blustered  loud- 
ly about  the  fines  and  imprison- 
ment presently  to  be  inflicted  on 
the  offenders  by  the  outraged 
Serenity  of  Stolpenstiefel.  But 
that  accomplished  prince,  consider- 
ing the  moment  unfavourable  to 
signal  severity,  preferred  to  let  the 
matter  drop  until  a  more  conveni- 
ent season. 

It  may  be  added  that  Lady 
Britannia  was  Baron  Waldstein's 
last  vanity. 

111. 

*  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it  ]* 
'  Am  I  to  speak  the  truth  ?    Am 

I  to  say  what  I  think  of  it,  or  what 
you  wish  me  to  think  of  it  ]* 

*  I  have  no  wish  on  the  subject. 
I  want  to  hear  your  opinion.* 

*  My  candid  opinion  ?  Not  a 
bit  of  candour  and  a  lump  of  com- 
pliment V 

*  No.     Just  what  you  think.' 
i  Well— it  is  like— but— ' 

« But—' 

*You  will  not  be  offended — 
flattered.' 
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*  Not  that,*  said  Karl  Werner, 
speaking  for  the  first  time.  '  That 
is  a  word  that  pains  the  artist ;  it 
presupposes  an  insincerity  of  soul 
—it—' 

Grace  Dig  by  turned  and  looked 
at  him.  Up  to  that  time  they  had 
taken  no  more  notice  of  him  than 
if  he  had  been  a  lacquey. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,'  she  said, 
'idealised — that  is  the  word  I 
should  have  chosen  in  the  first  in- 
stance, had  I  not  been  thinking 
more  of  the  model  than  of  the 
artist.'  Her  pale  beautiful  face 
flushed,  and  a  generous  light  shone 
out  of  her  eyes  as  bhe  spoke. 

Karl  Werner  wished  that  modem 
etiquette  included  the  kissing  of 
garment-hems  amongst  its  pre- 
scribed formulae. 

But  being  a  brare  and  ready 
young  fellow,  and  haying  seen 
many  English  and  American  ladies 
in  his  atelier  at  Home,  he  only  ac- 
knowledged the  amendment  with 
a  gesture  of  satisfaction,  such  as 
would  have  not  ill-become  the 
Duke  of  Stolpenstiefel  himself  in 
a  gracious  hour. 

'  I  see  you  have  not  put  in  the 
Markworth  diamonds  yet,'  Minna 
said,  shooting  a  mischievous  glance 
at  the  young  man. 

*  Ko.  I  hope  you  may  still  pre- 
vail on  the  Herr  Baron  to  be  gra- 
cious to  me  on  that  point.  As  it 
is,  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  jus- 
tice to  my  subject.  To  paint  you 
in  a  ball-dress  is  a  violation  of  the 
fitness  of  things.  One  might  as 
well  put  a  dryad  into  a  Pompadour 
costume.' 

*  Papa  will  never  consent  to  hide 
the  light  of  the  Markworth  dia- 
monds under  a  bushel.  Put  in  the 
family  gems  without  further  pro- 
test (for  I  suppose  they  wiU  figure 
as  Waldstein  jewels  in  the  next 
generation),  and  hand  me  down  to 
posterity  adorned  with  cliicory 
charms.' 

There  was  a  bitter  lightness  in 


her  tone  that  caused  Grace  Digby 
to  press  her  arm. 

Karl  looked  at  her  with  grave 
eyes  that  were  tender  and  pitiful 
in  spite  of  their  gravity. 

'  Come,'  Grace  said,  drawing  her 
towards  the  door,  '  we  are  only  hin- 
dering Herr  Werner.' 

But  once  outside,  she  paused  and 
said,  '  Are  you  not  unduly  familiar 
with  Mr.  Werner,  Minna  1  Does 
it  not  strike  you  that,  by  adopting 
this  tone,  you  place  him  on  an 
equaUty  with  yourself?' 

'  I  too  familiar  with  him  ?  O, 
you  sweet  prude,  you  severe  saint, 
you  wise  matron !  Am  I  not 
familiar  with  my  dogs  1  Are  yoa 
not  friendly  with  your  horse  1  Do 
you  not  know  that  Karl  Werner 
is  nothing  more  to  me  than  the  son 
of  my  lady's-maid  could  bel  That 
his  father,  the  brave  old  forester, 
is  no  less  a  paid  servant  than  any 
kitchen-wench  or  scullion  in  my 
father's  house  ?  That  sort  of  people 
can  be  treated  with  familiarity  just 
because  they  are  at  an  immea>ur- 
able  distance  from  us.  They  are 
machines,  automatons,  with  me- 
chanical fingers  that  work  for  us. 
Sexless  brainless  beings,  made  for 
our  pleasure  and  pastime,  without 
passions  or  feelings  of  their  own ; 
sparing  us  the  trouble  and  fatigue 
of  consideration.  Useful,  but  con- 
veniently free  from  all  individu- 
ality—' 

*  Herr  Werqer  did  not  seem  to 
me  like  that.' 

'•  He  has  to  seem  to  me  like  that 
Besides,  what  impropriety  could 
there  be  in  my  speaking  to  him  of 
the  chicory  and  the  diamonds? 
Wealth  has  a  certain  aristocracy. 
A  lean  spiteful  old  maid,  with  a 
shrewish  tongue  and  a  temper  to 
set  one's  teeth  on  edge,  and  gold 
galore  in  banks  and  manufactories, 
is  a  very  superior  person  to  a  young 
struggling  artist,  whose  father  and 
mother  are  poor  honest  people, 
going  their  dull  humble  way  with- 
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out  a  thought  beyond  the   next 
parish.' 

*  Take  care,  Minna.' 

*  Of  whom  i  Not  of  myself.  I 
need  no  care.' 

'Then  of  him.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  there  lies  a  great  futare 
before  that  young  man.  But  even 
in  his  obscure  present  he  is  not  a 
person  to  be  trifled  with.  Do  not 
trifle  with  him.  Things  might  turn 
out  so  that  you  would  not  escape 
scot-free.' 

IV. 

'And  you  wUl  come  to  us  at 
Christmas  V 

'  If  John  should  be  well  enough.' 

*  He  will  be  well  enough .  G  race, 
I  want  to  ask  you  something ;  a 
favour :  and  yet  I  scarcely  know. 
People  have  talked  against  me.  I 
bare  no  one  I  can  trust — ' 

*Not  amongst  your  friends  at 
8tolpenstiefel  V 

'  My  friends  I'  cried  Minna,  blaz- 
ing into  a  sudden  passion  of  rage 
and  scorn.  *  What  sort  of  friends 
are  they  ?  A  set  of  spiteful,  en- 
vious, canting  hypocrites;  mean 
enough  to  listen  to  your  secrets, 
and  then  scandalise  you  in  the 
next  coffee-party  they  go  to.  False 
enough  to  flatter  and  fawn  upon 
you,  and  then  betray  you  to  your 
own  father,  because  their  feeble 
vanity  recommends  them  to  obtain 
his  "  friendship"  at  any  cost,  and 
sanctifies  a  faded  flirtation  on  the 
pretext  of  a  disinterested  interest 
in  his  disobedient  daughter.  No  ! 
Yon  Englishwomen  may  have 
friendships;  your  interests  are  wide 
enough,  your  country  big  enough, 
your  lives  free  enough.  But  for  us, 
we  have,  more  or  less  hidden,  en- 
mities instead.  We  have  envies, 
hatreds,  malices,  and  all  conceivable 
and  inconceivable  uncharitableness- 
es.  We  have  spites  and  jealousies 
and  meannesses  innumerable.  My 
bosom  friend  of  the  hour  has  gene- 


rally betrayed  me  to  the  intimate  of 
the  moment.  No !  Heaven  preserve 
me  from  my  friends  !  I  am  glad 
we  are  not  going  into  Stolpenstie- 
fel  for  the  winter.  An  extra  regi- 
ment has  been  ordered  from  the 
frontier.  Papa  has  lent  his  house 
to  the  Colonel.  Glad  but  for  one 
thing — can  I  trust  you,  Grace? — 
but  for  one  thing — ^ 

*  And  that  is — * 

*  Yes  !  Eyes  like  yours  never 
betrayed  trust;  you  are  loyal.  Lady 
Britannia.  And  you  can  help  me 
if  you  will.' 

*  I  will  if  I  can.     How?' 

*  As  our  friends,  you  and  Cap- 
tain Digby  will  be  asked  to  Court. 
You  must  call  on  people.  Papa 
will  give  you  the  list  of  Uie  honour- 
abilities  ("swells"  you  call  them 
in  your  mad  ridiculous  language). 
You  wiU  know  General  von  Haf- 
ten.' 

*  Yes.' 

'  And  the  dear  old  Generalin. 
She  knew  my  mother  when  she 
was  my  age.  Give  her  my  love, 
and  say — ^say  I  never  will  forget 
her;  and — ' 

*  Apres  T 

*  Well,  yes — last,  but  not  least, 
Grace,  you  will  see  their  son — 
Hund.  Is  it  not  a  quaint  old 
German  namel  Hund  von  Haf- 
ten  I  Don't  you  feel  the  romance 
of  chivalry  floating  round  youl 
Isn't  there  a  breath  of  the  Cru- 
sades in  it?  His  ancestors  must 
have  had  a  dogged  courage  and 
faithfulness.  It  is  the  good  old 
German  blood ;  treu  und  fest. 
Look  at  this  old  bit  of  Florentine 
enamel,'  cried  Minna,  drawing  a 
quaint  thin  little  ring  from  her 
bosom,  where  it  hung  upon  a  ribbon. 
See  the  dog,  and  the  star  of  hope 
above,  at  which  he  is  so  steadfastly 
gazing.  Head  the  old  motto  writ- 
ten in  tiny  letters  at  the  back  of 
the  ring — "Tutto  fido,  tutto 
ARDENTE."  And  to  think  that 
Italian  lovers  long  ago  made  and 
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wore  it !  It  might  have  been  Ro- 
meo's. Jaliet  might  hare  hung 
it  at  her  neck — * 

*  But  Herryon  Haften,  Minna?' 

*  Ah,  yes  !  Well,  he  is  coming 
on  leave  of  absence.  He  will  staj 
with  his  parents  oyer  Christmas.' 

*  Am  I  to  giye  him  any  mes- 
sage 7' 

*  No.  Only  if  he  speaks  of  me, 
answer  him :  say  what  you  like, 
what  you  think.' 

'  Does  he  know  you  loye  him  ?* 
'  I  never  said  I  did.' 

*  Not  to  him,  perhaps ;  but  to 
me  you  have.  Your  eyes  have 
said  it,  your  colour  has  said  it — ^ 

<  Well,  yes,  I  love  him.  Look 
here,  Grace.  All  that  is  light  and 
vain  and  frivolous  in  me  is  not 
me.  It  is  something  I  have  put 
on,  as  other  women  heap  them- 
selves about  with  gewgaws  and 
trinkets.  All  that  is  sharp  and 
hard  and  heartless  in  me  is  not 
me,  but  my  life,  which  has  been 
sharp  and  hard  and  loveless.  All 
that  is  light  of  speech  and  scathing 
of  tongue  in  me  is  not  me ;  it  is  the 
bitterness  that  never  wept  itself 
out  on  a  mother's  breast,  was  never 
washed  with  wholesome  tears.  All 
that  is  defiant  and  daring  is  not 
me ;  it  is  the  shame  of  shams ;  it 
is  the  protest  against  pretence;  it 
is  a  truth  that  shows  falsely .  Look 
at  my  father,  Grace.  But  he  will 
do  anything  for  you.  You  must 
use  your  influence  with  him  to — ' 

*  You  go  too  far,  Minna.  You 
expect  too  much.' 

*  No.  But  he  will  listen  to  you. 
Captain  Digby  may  hear  every 
word  you  say.     Promise  me.' 

*  I  cannot  promise.' 

'  Papa  insulted  the  old  General 
von  Haften  for  sending  hi^  son 
into  the  Austrian  service.  Then 
he  insulted  Hund  himself — and 
you  know  whoever  insults  an  of- 
ficer still  more  grossly  insults  his 
uniform,  and  with  that  his  country, 
his  government,  his  Emperor.  The 


code  of  honour  exacts  that  a  man 
shall  dofif  the  uniform  he  has  suf- 
fered to  be  degraded.  Fortunately 
it  was  not  quite  so  bad  as  that. 
Papa  was  an  older  man;  Hund 
was  in  mufti,  the  affair  was  patched 
up ;  but  we  were  forbidden  to  speak 
to  each  other  again,  and  that  was 
three  years  ago,  and  now  I  am 
twenty,  Grace.' 

'  Is  that  the  way  you  Germans 
love  one  another  V 

*Yes.  Much  as  yon  English 
and  Irish  love  one  Another ;  much 
as  your  American  cousins  and  you 
love  one  another.' 

*  What  ?  You  insult  me  at  the 
same  moment  that  you  ask  me  to 
do  you  a  favour  ?' 

*  It  is  my  wretched  tongue.  For- 
give me,  dear  Lady  Britannia. 
You  are  great — ^you  can  afford  to 
be  magnanimous.' 

V. 

*  English  or  American,  it's  all 
the  same.  The  freedom  of  these 
women  1  The  Grand  Duke  has 
been  talking  to  her  for  an  hour. 
If  she  were  only  good-looking, 
one  might  understand  the  fuss 
all  you  men  are  making  about 
her.' 

*  Are  we  V 

*  Yes.  And  though  I  never  re- 
peat the  ill-natured  things  I  hear, 
I  have  been  told  that  her  friend- 
ship for  that  unlucky  little  Minna 
von  Waldstein  is  merely  a  cloak 
to  the  serious  flirtation  she  is 
carrying  on  with  the  General.' 

*  I  think,  without  unduly  stretch- 
ing our  Christian  charity,  we  may 
consider  that  affection  purely  pla- 
tonic' 

'  Platonism  in  love-affairs  is  not 
supposed  to  be  the  General's  weak- 
ness. But  here  comes  the  goddess 
of  the  hour.  It  is  an  impertinence 
for  a  woman  to  dress  as  plainly  as 
that,  and  an  affectation  into  the 
bargain.' 
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*  Lady  Britannia !  she  is  beanti- 
fair 

It  was  Karl  Werner  who  spoke. 

Baron  Waldstein  had  produced 
his  protege,  and  had  procured  him 
the  title  of  Hof-maler,  In  con- 
sideration of  this  newly-won  dis- 
tinction he  was  at  the  Court-ball 
tonight.  The  Grand  Dnke  had 
addressed  a  few  gracious  words  of 
recognition  as  to  his « past  and 
augury  as  to  his  future,  and  the 
fortunate  young  painter  had  slid 
into  the  background,  glad  to  re- 
gain his  native  obscurity.  Close 
beside  him  stood  Hund  von  Haften, 
in  the  superb  uniform  of  the 
Kadetzky  Hussars. 

As  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Digby 
walked  out  of  the  tea-room,  at- 
tended by  one  of  the  Grand  Duke*s 
aides-de-camp,  a  slight  flutter 
passed  through  the  well-dressed 
mob.  Captain  von  Haften  pressed 
forward  and  claimed  the  next  dance ; 
Baron  Waldstein  scowled  across 
the  circle  at  the  handsome  couple ; 
Ejirl  Werner  sighed  as  he  thought 
of  the  one  woman  in  the  world, 
and  confessed  that  beauty  at  its 
brightest  left  him  cold  and  com- 
fortless where  she  was  not. 

It  was  to  talk  of  Minna,  to  ask 
after  ]Minna — to  plan,  hope,  de- 
spair, and  be  comforted  —  that 
Hand  Ton  Haften  so  constantly 
sought  Mrs.  Digby 's  society. 

Captain  Digby  bore  things  with 
great  equanimity ;  wondered  if  all 
men  in  love  were  such  confounded 
pests ;  hoped  matters  might  soon 
come  to  a  climax  ;  and,  blissfully 
ignorant  of  a  word  of  German, 
was  utterly  unconscious  of  the  male- 
volent renuurks  his  apparently  ac- 
commodating conduct  called  forth. 

*  Ah,  those  English  husbands 
are  very  conyenient,'  said  an 
emphatic  lady  in  the  crowd  buzz- 
ing behind  the  poor  young  artist. 
<  Englishmen  never  fight  duels, 
you  know,  so  no  harm  can  come 
of  things ;  and  then  they  are  all 


so  absurdly  "  under  the  panfoffel" 
that  they  dare  not  say  their  souls 
are  their  own.' 

Baron  Waldstein,  looking  on, 
felt  a  severe  wound  to  his  vanity. 

Karl  Werner,  gazing  wearily 
round,  was  conscious  of  a  shock 
to  his  honour. 


VI. 

In  many  places  the  snow  had 
drifted  thirty  and  forty  feet.  Out 
on  the  high-road  gangs  of  prison- 
ers were  at  work  cutting  out 
huge  frozen  blocks  that  were  cart- 
ed away  like  salt  or  marble. 
Where  the  drift  was  deepest,  the 
tops  of  the  trees  peeped  out  like 
hedgerows  from  above  the  snow. 
Vast  flocks  of  birds  sat  upon  the 
house-roofs,  starved  into  temporary 
tameness ;  and  out  in  the  silent 
country  all  was  one  monotonous 
death-shroud. 

All  that  autumn  Karl  Werner 
had  worked  at  the  portrait  of  his 
patron's  daughter.  All  through 
chill  October  and  dark  November 
Minna  had  come  and  gone  to  the 
forester's  house.  Had  they  been 
living  in  town — had  the  artist 
been  a  stranger  to  them — the 
Baron  and  Baroness  would  cer- 
tainly have  considered  some  sort 
of  surveillance  or  chaperonage  ne- 
cessary. But  only  just  across  the 
courtyard  at  Waldstein,  in  the 
forester's  house — where  the  kindly, 
prudent,  motherly  Frau  Fdrsterin 
moved  heavily  to  and  fro,  or  sat 
in  the  painting-room  with  her  in- 
terminable stocking-knitting — no 
official  duenna  was  necessary. 

No  paternal  representations  had 
been  able  to  instil  coldness  into 
Minna's  intercourse  with  her  foster- 
mother.  She  played  round  her, 
teased  her,  fondled  her,  provoked 
her — ^was  sweet  and  saucy,  and 
cross  and  coaxing,  all  in  a  breath. 
It  was  beautiful  to  see  the  large 
placid  woman's  broad  smiles  of 
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delight  as  her  tricksy  nursling 
patted  and  soothed  her,  fluttered 
in  and  out,  broke  upon  them  like 
a  ray  of  sunshine,  laughed  and 
sang,  and  was  sweet  and  gentle 
with  them  all. 

^S'id  ein  icahrer  Engel  T  she 
would  exclaim  delightedly. 

And  Minna  —  *  0  dear  good 
people,  why  am  I  not  always  with 
youl  Why  are  not  the  people  I 
am  with  like  you  1  It  is  nonsense, 
Mother  Lisa,  to  say  we  are  "  Herr- 
schaft,"  and  you  only  humble  folk. 
Whether  it  is  better  to  live  in  the 
forests  with  the  trees  and  the 
beautiful  wild  creatures,  or  to  sit 
in  an  old  chicory  fabrik,  grinding 
up  roots  and  counting  out  your 
money?  You  are  the  real  noble 
people.  You  are  the  salt  of  the 
earth.'  And  the  wild-eyed  fantastic 
girl  would  snatch  the  stocking  out 
of  her  foster-mother's  hand,  and 
jump  on  her  knee  just  as  she  had 
done  any  lime  during  the  last  fif- 
teen years. 

After  that  ball  at  Court,  when 
the  young  painter  had  been  pre- 
sented, a  change  seemed  to  come 
oyer  Minna.  She  was  more  serious, 
asked  a  thousand  questions,  was 
anxious  and  embarrassed,  yet  with 
the  air  of  a  person  who  shrinks 
from  speaking  the  thought  that 
fills  the  mind.  At  length  one  day 
she  said  to  Karl, 

'  And  my  friend.  Lady  Britannia 
— did  you  see  her  1  They  tell  me 
she  is  the  rage.  How  did  she 
lookr 

'Beautiful.' 

*  How  coldly  you  say  it  !* 

*  I  am  cold.' 
'  Why  V 

*  Ah,  you  must  not  ask  me  why.' 

*  Well,  it  doesn't  much  matter. 
Do  you  know  what  the  mauvaises 
langues  at  Stolpenstiefel  say  1  It 
was  written  to  me  by  one  of  my 
dear  kind  friends  to-day,  and  some 
old  klatsch  Base  has  scribbled  the 
same  to  my  amiable  stepmother.' 


'  How  can  you  give  a  thought 
to  these  unworthinesses  ?  They 
are  too  paltry,  mean,  and  con- 
temptible. Why  not  treat  such 
infinite  littlenesses  with  the  scorn 
they  deserve?  It  pains  me  to 
think  you  entertain  things  bo  be- 
neath your  notice.* 

'  Hear  his  lordly  sentiments  ! 
As  though  they  had  dropped  from 
the  beautiful  Lady  Britannii^  her- 
self!  The  lofty  scorn,  the  cold 
disgust !  That  is  all  very  well  for 
you  demigods,  whose  heads  have 
already  struck  the  stars  ;  but  I  am 
a  little  human  being,  with  nothing 
heroic  about  me,  and  I  am  amused 
to  he^r  what  the  world  says.' 

*  If  you  are  amused  f 

'And  you  will  be  amused  too. 
Fancy !  they  say  the  reason  papa 
won't  return  to  Waldstein  is  be- 
cause he  is  so  desperately  in  love 
with  Lady  Britannia.  The  fun  is, 
we  made  her  promise  to  spend 
Christmas  week  with  us.  Fancy 
the  face  my  stepmother  will  make ! 
And  Mrs.  Digby's  mild  uncon- 
sciousness I  But  you  don't  laugh. 
I  thought  you  admired  my  English 
friend.' 

*  I  admire,  but  do  not  like  her.' 
'  Because  of  papa  V  And  Minna 

turned  her  head  back  and  laughed 
like  a  provoking  child. 
'  That  is  all  nonsense  1' 

*  Of  course  it  is  "  too  paltry, 
mean,  and  contemptible,"  eh? — 
"infinite  littlenesses,"  rCest-cepas^ 
infinitely  beneath  my  notice  V 

'But  some  things  are  not  be- 
neath notice,  though  it  may  pain 
one  to  notice  them.  If  you  breathe 
on  a  looking-glass,  its  polished 
surface  will  be  obscured;  damp 
tarnishes  silver ;  pitch  defiles.  It 
is  not  to  such  puerile  and  unbe- 
coming gossip  as  that  which  your 
friends  retail  I  should  pay  atten- 
tion. The  world — your  world — 
says  bitter  and  scandalous  things 
of  Mrs.  Digby  in  connection  with 
a  young  empty-headed   fool  —  a 
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dsndj   cftptain  of  Hussars,  called 
Hand  Ton  Haften.' 

A  large  brush  full  of  paint  was 
dragged  across  Karl  Werner's 
face.  Minna's  flaming  green  eyes 
glared  at  him  from  behind  the 
insult ;  he  heard  the  words, 

*  You  lie !' 

Wiping  the  bar  of  black  paint 
from  his  mouth,  he  said  calmly, 

*  Which  is  it  you  lore  1  The 
man  or  the  woman  ]' 

*Both.' 

'  If  the  woman  proves  false,  you 
will  still  lore  the  man  V 

*  Yes.' 

^  But  if  the  man  proves  false, 
you  will  hate  the  woman? 

*  Yes.' 

'  Bat  your  love  for  the  man  will 
be  killed  T 

« I  shaU  be  kiUed.  Pride  will 
be  dead  in  me — faith,  loving-kind- 
ness. I  may  live  in  the  flesh,  but 
I  shall  be  dead  in  the  spirit.' 

*  No ;  you  will  only  be  free.' 

'  What  could  I  do  with  my  free- 
dom 1' 

'  Give  it  away.  If  ever  the  time 
comes,  I  will  tell  you  how — to 
whom.  Until  then,  keep  it.  It 
is  a  great  gift  to  give.  It  is  a 
grand  card  to  play.  So  long  as 
you  hold  it,  life  is  not  lost.' 

VII. 

No  lover  is  so  exigeant  as  an 
elderly  lover.  His  vanity  is  in- 
volved in  the  matter ;  and  no  pas- 
sion is  Eo  relentless  as  vanity. 

Baron  Waldstein  was  delighted 
when  his  devotion  to  the  beautiful 
Mrs.  Digby  became  town -talk. 
The  more  people  chattered,  the 
higher  he  held  his  head,  the 
tighter  he  buckled  his  waist,  the 
more  he  trimmed  his  moustaches 
and  turned  out  his  toes. 

But  when  people  proceeded  to 
cackle  about  Hund  von  Haften's 
grande  passiouy  the  General's  ela- 
tion began  to  subside. 


Men  and  women,  looking  on 
(German  men  and  German  wo- 
men, but  more  particularly  Ger- 
man women),  could  not  under- 
stand that  Mrs.  Digby  was  utter- 
ly indififerent  alike  to  the  admira- 
tion and  the  cackle — that  bhe 
took  the  admiration  as  her  due, 
a  tribute  to  which  she  had  been 
accustomed  all  her  life,  and  that 
the  gossip  ran  on  altogether  too 
low  a  level  to  reach  her  ears; 
that  she  loved  her  husband  more 
than  she  loved  any  one  else  in  the 
world,  her  beautiful  self  included, 
and  l^at  Jack  Digby  did  not  so 
much  as  own  that  there  were 
any  other  women  about.  A  more 
devoted  couple  never  existed,  nor 
could  a  freer  or  more  Uberal 
union  be  desired  by  the  most  ex- 
orbitant soul.  Captain  Digby  felt 
no  surprise  that  other  men  ad- 
mired a  woman  he  himself  ad- 
mired 80  entirely.  Grace  Digby 
did  not  expect  every  man  to  be  as 
perfect  as  Jack,  but  nevertheless 
went  through  life  smiling  at  its 
pleasures  and  follies,  ready  to 
take  the  world  as  it  wagged. 

It  may  b6  believed  that  Baron 
Waldstein  did  not  generally  love 
Captain  von  Haften  in  those  days. 
He  watched  him  with  angry  jealous 
eyes.  He  watched  Grace  too. 
He  was  miserable  if  a  day  passed 
without  his  being  joked  about  his 
flame. 

A  fortnight  before  Christmas 
he  reminded  Mrs.  Digby  of  her 
promise  to  spend  a  week  ^ith 
them  at  Waldbtein.  She  at  once 
agreed  to  go.  He  asked  if  there 
was  anything  he  could  do  for  her. 
Yes;  there  was  one  thing,  but 
perhaps  he  would  not  do  it  ?  Not 
do  it?  He  swore  to  do,  to  suffer, 
anything  she  might  abk.  She 
smiled,  and  said  she  would  remind 
him  of  his  promise  at  Waldstein. 

Karl,  in  his  silent  studio,  work- 
ed out  a  wild  future  and  watched 
Minna.     Minna  bided   her  time. 
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The  preparations  for  the  Christ- 
mas festivities  went  on  busily  in 
kitchen  and  guest-chamber.  Ten 
days  before  the  festival,  Baron 
Waldstein,  looking  very  much  as 
though  he  had  opened  the  oyster- 
shell  with  his  sword,  alighted  in 
radiant  triumph  at  his  ancestral 
hall. 

VIII. 

*  You  promise  me,  on  your  word 
as  a  gentleman,  on  the  honour  of 
your  sword  V 

*  I  promise/  And  Baron  Wald- 
stein  kissed  Grace  Digbj's  hand. 

Delighted  to  get  rid  of  what 
his  elderly  vanity  had  been  pleased 
to  call  a  *  rivaV  he  had  almost 
fallen  at  Mrs.  Digby's  feet  when 
she  had  entreated  him  to  view,  with 
a  friendlier  eye  than  he  had  hither- 
to done,  Hund  von  Haften's  suit 
for  his  daughter's  hand.  He  won- 
dered now  why  he  had  ever  ob- 
jected to  the  young  man  as  a  son- 
in-law.  Political  prejudices  van- 
ished like  the  morning  mist,  and 
a  rose-coloured  future  began  to 
dawn  on  the  horizon  of  the  elderly 
military  Adonis. 

*  And  I  may  write  to  him  ? 
And  you  will  let  me  tell  Minna  % 
It  will  be  my  Christmas  gift  to 
her.' 

'  Everything  shall  be  as  you 
wish.' 

But  before  Grace  told  Minna, 
before  she  wrote  to  Hund  von 
Haften,  she  had  a  word  to  say  to 
her  capricious  little  friend. 

Her  large  brown  eyes  had  looked 
into  the  studio,  and  seen  things 
there  that  others  could  not  see. 

Minna  had  met  her  without  any 
of  her  former  warmth.  The  old 
fond  admiration,  the  mock  title  of 
Lady  Britannia,  were  heard  no  more. 
The  girl  looked  wan  and  sallow, 
her  great  hazel-green  eyes  cold 
and  harsh.  Her  face  seemed  as 
though  all  b'ght  and  colour  had 
been  drawn  out  of  it.     It  was  like 


a  mask  of  stone  with  a  glittering 
shifting  light  behind. 

Karl  had  thrown  over  his  former 
friends. 

Asked  of  some  red-hot  young 
Radicals  to  draw  a  wicked  cartoon 
for  their  republican  paper,  he  had 
refused  with  a  sternness  that 
roused  their  indignation.  How 
could  he  insult  his  Minna's  father? 
How  could  he  outrage  and  hold  up 
to  ridicule  the  class  to  which  she 
belonged  ?  Let  the  howling  fools 
call  him  a  renegade ;  what  matter 
so  long  as  he  earned  a  future  that 
should  set  him  far  above  their 
petty  interests  and  abject  aims, 
that  would  seat  him  amongst  the 
gods  ?  A  man  who  was  stronger 
than  the  Fates,  since  he  had  con- 
quered them. 

'  Minna,  how  do  you  stand  with 
Karl  Werner?' 

*  He  is  my  foster-brother.' 

*  He  is  your  lover.' 

*  I  do  not  say  so.' 

*•  But  I  do.  And  I  say  more. 
You  told  me  something  of  another 
lover.  You  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  you  returned  his  love.' 

Minna's  face  flushed  a  deep  pas- 
sionate red.  This  woman,  who  had 
shamelessly  stolen  her  lover  from 
her,  had  now  the  effrontery  to 
refer  to  him. 

'Well,  I  have  something  to 
tell  yon  about  him.  He  is,  no 
doubt,  a  gallant  young  gentleman, 
pleasant,  amiable,  accomplished, 
but — ^he  is  nothing  more ;  he  can 
and  will  be  nothing  more.  You 
see  him  at  his  best.  There  are 
no  great  possibilities  in  his  future. 
He  will  do  his  duty,  and  keep  his 
sword  and  his  honour  bright,  but 
he  will  never  lead  a  forlorn  hope.' 

Silence. 

*  But  near  to  you,  within  your 
grasp,  at  your  feet,  in  the  palm  of 
your  hand — ^your  fingers  have  on- 
ly to  close  upon  it — a  great  heart 
lies ;  genius  waits ;  a  grand  future 
sleeps.    Your  touch  can  wake  the 
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donnant  spark  to  life.  Dare  to 
be  trne  to  yourself.  Have  the 
courage  of  your  conyictions.  Stx>op, 
and,  when  you  rise,  you  will  rise 
higher  than  you  ever  rose  before ; 
higher  than  you  ever  in  your  wild- 
est thought  dreamed  to  rise ;  you 
will  floaty  you  will  soar,  and  your 
love  will  have  kissed  the  sleeping 
genius  into  Hfe.' 

She  looked  beautiful  in  this  pro- 
phetic mood,  pleading  (as  she 
thought)  with  Minna  for  her  own 
soul. 

'  Yon  are  an  admirable  advo- 
cate,' the  girl  answered  coldly. 
'  The  thing  is  impossible.' 

'Impossible,  because  of  social 
ranky  of  conventioual  prejudice? 
Be  true  to  yourself,  dear  Minna !' 

'  Impossible,  because  I  love  an- 
other man.  The  man  your  vanity 
has  sought  to  steal  from  me.* 

'The  man  my  friendship  has 
won  for  you — that  is  my  Christ- 
kindchen  to  you,  Minna.  Your 
father  consents  to  your  betrothal ; 
I  write  by  to-night's  post.  Hund 
von  Haften  will  be  here  to- 
morrow !' 

IX. 

In  the  great  Ahnen-sdol  at 
Waldstein  a  hundred  tapers  were 
burning.  Costly  and  homely  gifts 
lay  spread  on  tables;  the  pastor 
and  his  buxom  daughter,  the 
forester  and  his  homely  spouse, 
the  secretary  and  his  numerous 
olive-branches,  all  the  servants  and 
dependents  on  the  estate,  were 
gathered  together,  according  to 
immemorial  custom,  in  honour  of 
the  Christmas-tree. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  hall 
stood  Baron  Waldstein  surrounded 
by  his  family  and  guests.  Never 
had  he  been  so  condescending, 
fluent,  and  gracious.  At  the  lower 
end  of  the  hall  Minna's  portrait, 
wreathed  in  evergreens,  smiled  out 
at  the  wondering  women  and  chil- 
dren. 


For  each  one  an  appropriate  gift 
had  been  provided,  "fiie  good  peo- 
ple must  not  be  detained  long,  since 
in  every  cottage  and  farm  other 
trees  were  waiting  to  be  lighted  up, 
and  old  Father  Christmas  was 
holding  forth  liberal  hands  on  all 
sides.  Earl  Werner's  eyes  moved 
from  the  portrait  to  Minna ;  from 
Minna  back  to  the  portrait.  Never 
had  she  looked  so  brilliant,  strange, 
unlike  other  flesh-and-blood  wo- 
men. Mrs.  Digby,  in  a  long  white 
robe,  crowned  mih  holly,  stood  out 
like  a  winter-angel  from  the  con- 
fused group  at  the  top  of  the  hall. 

It  was  with  satisfaction  that 
Werner  recognised  Captain  von 
Haften's  presence.  Miima  would 
see  with  her  own  eyes  the  truth  of 
all  he  had  told  her  as  to  Mrs. 
Digby 's  flirtation  with  her  quondam 
lover.  She  had  been  too  busy  since 
the  arrival  of  their  guests  to  come 
across  to  the  forester's  house,  and 
for  his  part  he  had  made  no  in- 
quiries as  to  what  visitors  were 
expected  at  the  Castle.  He  was 
therefore  quite  unprepared  for  the 
young  warrior's  apparition.  Pre- 
occupied by  his  ambition,  inspired 
by  his  love,  fulfilled  by  his  art,  his 
unpractical  brain  all  absorbed  with 
visions  of  possible  future  glory  and 
love,  and  his  proud  rebellious  heart 
full  of  the  joy  of  conflict,  the  young 
artist  walked  to  and  fro  like  one  in 
a  dream,  transfigured,  rapt. 

The  picture  was  his  Christmas 
gift  to  Minna.  He  had  told  her  so. 
The  formula  of  presenting  it  to 
the  Baron  must  be  gone  through, 
he  said,  like  any  other  piece  of 
conventional  propriety.  But  in  her 
heart  of  hearts  she  would  know 
that  he  dedicated  his  work,  his 
labour  of  love,  his  best  art,  to  her ; 
that  it  was  hers  only.  And  Minna's 
wounded  vanity  had  found  balm 
and  consolation  in  this  rapture  of 
devotion. 

As  he  looked  at  the  picture  now, 
and  from  the  pictiire  back  to  Minna, 
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he  told  himself  that  he  had  given 
her  something  that  no  one  else 
could  give  her.  They  might  adorn 
her  vith  jewels,  worry  her  with 
nicknacks,  smother  her  with  finery, 
bHt  he  had  given  her  of  his  best — 
of  his  sonl  and  his  heart,  of  his 
blood  and  his  brains,  of  his  past 
and  his  future.  He  had  given  her 
to  herself  as  Love  had  divined  and 
Art  had  expressed  her.  His  soul 
had  sought  out  hers,  had  caught  its 
essence,  and  fixed  it  in  eloquent 
silence  on  the  mute  canvas.  Wild 
visions  of  the  days  when  that  pic- 
ture would  hang  upon  the  walls  of 
a  room  where  they  would  sit  to- 
gether, in  the  calm  security  of  a 
conquered  fate,  and  look  back 
soothed  and  smiling  upon  the  his- 
tory of  their  stormy  love,  flitted 
across  his  restless  brain.  He  could 
endure  to  be  separated  from  her 
now.  He  held  fate  in  the  palm  of 
his  hand,  and  felt  within  him  the 
power  to  rise  above  and  conquer 
the  world.  Bather  than  that  pic- 
ture^the  heart  of  his  heart,  the 
love  of  his  love,  the  brain  of  his 
brain  —  should  pass  into  other 
hands,  he  would  destroy  it.  Then 
at  least  no  vulgar  eye  or  hand 
would  have  profaned  its  beauty  or 
sullied  its  secret  meaning. 

The  Baron  had  just  presented  a 
magnificent  rifle  to  Karl  Werner. 
*  I  know  of  no  more  appropriate 
gift  for  a  forester's  son,'  he  said, 
with  that  glib  aptitude  for  euphuism 
learned  so  readily  in  courts. 

Karl  Werner  took  it  and  bowed. 
He  felt  like  a  young  knight  might 
do  who  has  won  his  spurs. 

As  his  hand  glided  across  the 
smooth  stock,  felt  the  polished  steel 
of  the  trigger,  and  weighed  the 
weapon  with  the  appreciative  plea- 
sure of  a  connoisseur,  the  thought 
ran  through  him  like  an  electric 
shock  that  he  held  life  and  death 
in  his  hands.  He  could  create  and 
he  could  destroy.  The  godlike 
attributes  were  his.     He  was  in- 


toxicated by  some  strange  spirit- 
drink,  and  the  ordinary  things  of 
life,  the  common  ways  of  men,  the 
beaten -out  phrases  of  existence 
found  no  place  in  his  mind. 

As  in  a  trance,  he  was  aware  of 
some  movement  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  hall.  He  saw  Captain  von 
Haften  bowing  over  the  white  hand 
of  the  beautiful  winter-angel.  He 
saw  Minna's  wild  glittering  eyes, 
with  the  shifting  light  in  them  he 
had  so  often  sought  to  catch. 

It  did  not  trouble  him  that  their 
■wandering  will-o'-the-wisp  light  did 
not  rest  on  hira. 

'And  now,  my  friends,'  Baron 
Waldstein  said,  speaking  in  a  loud- 
er voice,  so  that  there  was  an  im- 
mediate hush  in  the  room, '  I  must 
ask  you  all  for  something  in  return. 
Your  good  wishes  for  my  daughter 
and  future  son-in-law.  Three  cheers 
for  the  bride  and  bridegroom  I'* 

*  Du  lieber  Gott !  Das  wird  ein 
schones  Paar  geben !'  exclaimed 
the  tender-hearted  Frau  Forsterin, 
as  she  crossed  the  courtyard  with 
her  husband  and  son.  '  I  shall  see 
the  children,  perhaps  even  the 
children's  children,  of  our  gracious 

Fraulein  I' 

♦         ♦         *         •         « 

Christmas- day  dawned  bright 
and  clotidless.  The  dying  year 
slept  peacefully  in  its  winding- 
sheet.  In  the  Ahnen-saal  stood 
a  frame  without  a  picture. 

And  in  the  heart  of  the  dark 
pine- woods  a  young  man  lay,  his 
rifle  beside  him,  his  fair  head 
pillowed  on  the  frozen  snow.  The 
sharply  cut  lips  were  firmly  set, 
but  the  broad  white  brow  was 
serene  and  placid.  His  spotless 
pillow  was  stained  by  a  crimson 
witness,  yet  a  strange  triumphant 
smile  was  fixed  in  the  sightless 
far-seeing  eyes,  that  were  looking 
across  time  into  eternity. 

*  The  words  *  Braat  and  Br&utigam'  are 
only  applied  to  betrothed  couplea  ia  Ger- 
many. 


NEW  FEATUEE  IN  '  LONDON  SOCIETY'  FOE  1878. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  it  ia  doing  a  real  gervice  to  humanity  when 
one  helps  to  amuse  it  innocently^  and  that  those  wiseacres  know  very  littie 
of  Society  and  its  best  workers  who  think  we  can  get  on  in  our  duties 
without  a  due  share  of  mental  recreation. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  innocent  and  agreeable  fashions  of  the  day  is 
the  guessing  of  acrostics.  Old  and  youn^  can  join  in  it,  and  enjoy  it 
heartily.  It  has,  in  fact,  become  a  recogmsed  source  of  amusement  ^  in 
the  hours  of  relaxation.*  As  such  it  falls  specially  within  the  scope  of 
London  SoctBTT. 

Accordingly  in  the  coming  year  we  shall  try,  by  means  of  this  pleasant 
pastime,  to  sharpen  our  readers*  wits,  stimulate  their  memory,  and  perhaps 
cause  them  to  enlarge  or  verify  their  reading. 

We  shall  publLui  an  acrostic  every  month  as  puzzling  as  we  can 
invent.  And  as  a  reward  for  cleverness  and  perseverance  in  guessing 
them,  certain  Prizes  in  Money  will  be  given,  in  conformity  with  the  Rules 
here  laid  down. 


ACROSTIC  RULES. 

1.  A  First  Prize  of  ^25,  a  Second  Prize  of  £10,  and  a  Third 
Prize  of  Jib  will  be  awarded  to  the  three  persons  who  gness  the 
greatest  nnmber  of  the  fourteen  Acrostics  which  will  appear  in  London 
Society  during  the  year,  viz.  in  the  Christmas  Number  for  1877,  in  the 
Numbers  from  January  to  December  1878,  and  in  the  Holiday  Number. 

2.  The  prizes  will  be  paid  in  money,  without  any  stipulation  whatever. 

3.  If  two  or  more  solvers  shall  have  guessed  the  same  number  of 
AcTostics  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  so  have  tied  for  the  Prizes,  the 
Editor  reserves  to  himself  the  right  of  determining  how  these  '  ties' 
shall  be  guessed  off. 

4.  Answers  to  the  Acrostics  must  be  sent  by  letter  (not  by  post- 
card), not  later  than  the  10th  of  each  month,  addressed  to  the  Acrostic 
Editor  of  London  Society,  at  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  &  Co.*s,  188  Fleet- 
street)  London,  E.C. 

5.  The  answers  should  be  signed  with  a  legibly-«written  pseudonym, 
and  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  prize-winners  will  be  required  for 
publication. 

ANSWER  TO  No.  I  (TRIPLE  ACROSTIC), 
WMeh  appeared  in  the  Christmas  and  December  Numhers  of  *  London  Society.'' 

1.  C        U     M         M        IN        G 

2.  H         ARB         I  NGB  R 

3.  R  o  S  s  E 

4.  I      NDEFA       T      IGABL      E 

5.  S  K      I  L  LB  T 

6.  T     urdE      tan     I 

7.  M  A  T  I  N 

8.  A    ccommO    datin     G 

9.    S       YMPL      E       GADE      S 

£«p(aiuiiory  l?ote«.— Light  1.  R.  Gordon  Cumminy,  tho  lion-hnnter.  S.  I^rd  Bone— 
famfly  nune,  Ybxwob,  5.  OthAlo,  act  i.  scene  iii. :  *  I«t  hoosewiyeB  m^e  a  u^et  of  my 
belm-'  6.  Btrabo  deems  their  territory,  which  was  in  Spain,  the  Elysian  FieldB  of  Homer.  9. 
The « Dachers.'  These  two  ialands  were  ancienUy  called  Cyane®, '  dark,  but  \(j  Byron  the 
U  M  Bympl^EBdeB.' 

Correct  solutions  to  the  above  acrostic  have  been  received  from 
A  Guemseyite;  Alma,  Antagonist,  Araba,  Ash,  Beatrice  W.,  Bon 
Gaultier,  Cadwallader,  Caller  Herrins,  Cerberus,  Chinese  Feet,  Clarice, 
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C.  0.  M.,  Croydon  Cat,  Elaine,  Elisha,  Excelsior  Jack,  General 
Buncombe,  Gimlet-Eye,  Hampton  Courtier,  Harrow  Koad  West, 
Incoherent,  Kanitbeko,  ELremlin,  Laddie,  ManusOToole,  Mrs.  Dearliat, 
Mrs.  Noah,  Mungo,  Nil  Desperandum,  Non  sine  gloria.  No.  2,  Old  Log, 
Old  Prose,  Patty  Probity,  Pud,  Puss,  Racer,  Roe,  Shaitan;  The  Boro- 
goves.  The  Snark,  Tory,  TJlverston,  V.  Cello,  Verulam,  "Wee  Plots, 
and  Welsh  Rabbit — 48  correct,  and  85  incorrect :  133  in  alL 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  qnestion  has  been  asked  by  several  solvers,  'Are  alternative  words 
allowed  in  donbtfnl  cases?'  To  this  it  is  replied,  that  the  *  lights*  of  the 
aoroaticB  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  so  self-evident  when  they  are  discovered,  that 
alternative  words  will  be  nnneoessaiy.  We  tmst,  therefore,  correspondents  will 
send  only  one  word  for  each  *  light.' 

Araba. — Arrangements  are  made  for  the  acrostics  for  the  year. 

Try. — Certainly ;  every  '  light'  should  be  given. 

Beatrice  W. — ^Tonr  full  name  and  address  wiQ  be  required  only  if  yon  are 
sucoessfol  in  winning  a  prize. 

Harrow  Road  West. — The  time  for  sending  in  answers  cannot  be  extended. 

Le  Lys. — 1.  See  the  explanatory  notice  in  small  type  to  the  Triple  Acrostlo 
in  the  December  Number.  The  acrostic  in  the  present  Nomber  is  Double, 
having  initials  and  finals  only  for  the  chief  words.  2.  See  above.  3.  No; 
credit  wiQ  not  be  given  unless  the  acrostic  is  solved  in  its  entirety. 

Sphinx. — If  your  copy  of  London  Society  is  forwarded  as  soon  as  published, 
you  will  have  time  to  answer  the  acrostic  by  the  specified  time. 


No.  n.— DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 
This  to  last  year.     To  yon,  too,  this  I  say, 
Header,  on  Christmas  or  on  New  Year's  day. 

I. 

Doubtless  Belinda  wore  it ;  so 
Maids  made  and  did  it  long  ago. 

II. 
An  only  one,  and  always  in  disgrace ; 
Often  in  hand,  but  never  out  of  place. 

III. 
Or  he,  or  she,  if  this  you  be. 
You  must  be  this,  then,  to  some  other. 
When  this  you  do  'tis  done  to  you ; 
And  being  one  you  have  another. 

17. 

Dear  old  girls,  it  is  hard ;  but  assuage 

Your  rage,  and  don't  make  it  change  places : 

Bad  enough  in  your  teeth  at  your  age ; 

I  engage  'twould  be  worse  in  your  faces.         theta. 

The  list  of  correct  Answers  to  this  Acrostic  will  he  published  in  the 
February  Number  of  London  Society.  Answers  must  be  addressed  to 
Acrostic  Editor  of  London  Society,  188  Fleet-street,  London,  E,C.^ 
as  letters,  not  on  post-cards,  and  must  reach  this  address  by  Jan,  lOtA. 
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CRESSIDA. 

By  Bebtha  Thomas,  Author  op  *  Proud  Maisie.' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

8VNSB,  OB  SENSIBILITY  1 

When  Cressida,  that  Saturday 
evening,  had  suddenly  cut  short 
Norbert's  speeches  and  parted 
from  him  at  the  gate,  she  had 
been  actuated  by  a  generous  im- 
pulse, a  sense  that  a  transient 
weakness  was  leading  her  on  to 
respond  where  she  ought  to  have 
been  dumb,  and  that  a  moment 
which  held  but  the  power  for 
petty  gratification  or  mortification 
to  herself  was  fraught  with  vital 
import  to  her  companion. 

Therefore,  as  the  loyal  friend  of 
his  which  she  professed  and  be- 
lieved herself  to  be,  she  was  bound 
in  honour  not  to  trifle  now.  No 
word  or  look  of  hers  could  be 
trifling  in  its  effect  upon  him  at 
that  crisis.  If  she  has  a  con- 
science she  must  shrink  from 
throwing  random  phrases  about, 
since  carry  momentous  weight 
they  do,  whether  she  will  or  no. 

Cressida's  impulses  were  for  the 
most  part  good  and  generous,  un- 
til they  were  corrected  by  her 
better  judgment,  or  what  took  the 
form  of  that  angel  of  light. 

It  was  cool  reflection  that  had 
decided  her  not  to  shirk  the  op- 
portunity oflered  on  the  morrow 
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for  a  second  interview,  though 
she  had  scarcely  looked  on  to  its 
full  result. 

That  Norbert  idolised  her  in 
secret  was  an  old  story,  so   fa- 
miliar to  her  mind  as  to  have 
bred  there,  if  not  contempt,  at 
least  a  sort  of  smiling  indifference. 
It  had  needed  the  threatened  blot- 
ting out  of  him  irom  the  every- 
day book  of  her  life  to  reveal  to 
her  how  much  she  liked  him,  or,, 
at  least,  those  settled  perennial 
attentions  of  his,  her  sweet  and 
sure  income  from  his  ideal,  chival- 
rous heart-homage.  How  different 
from  Halliday's  carefully  qualified 
admiration,  which  went  along  with 
a    disparagement    of  her  whole 
character,  and  wounded  her  pride 
in  the  same  measure  as  it  flattered 
her  vanity !    The  consciousness 
that  he,  in  judging  her,  put  her 
personal  charms  first  and  the  rest 
nowhere,  irritated  her  to  the  point 
of  making  her  vehemently  resent 
her  own  yearning  desire  for  an 
approach,  of  any  sort,  from  him. 

Cressida — a  most  unusual  thing 
with  her — ^was  extremely  absent 
that  evening.  Fortunately  Mr. 
Landon,  sleepy  after  his  charity 
sermon,  did  not  notice  her  drop 
the  sugar  into  the  cream-jug, 
fling  her  handkerchief  into  the 
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waste -paper  basket,  and  pocket 
the  fragments  of  an  old  news- 
paper, in  her  preoccnpation.  In 
truth,  she  was  a  little  frightened 
at  the  thought  of  the  advance  she 
had  made,  and  had  one  or  two 
twinges  of  shame.  She  had  held 
out  to  Norbert  a  morsel  of  en- 
couragement, stopped  short  of 
committing  herself  irrevocably  in 
his  favour,  though  selfishly  loth 
to  throw  him  overboard  altogether 
and  let  him  espouse  St.  CecUia,  of 
whose  influence  she  was  more  jeal- 
ous than  she  was  aware  of.  Not 
but  what  she  fellh  sure  that  if  it 
came  to  a  choice,  Norbert  would 
unhesitatingly  sacrifice  St.  Cecilia 
to  herself. 

For  a  moment  her  conduct  did 
strike  her  as  horribly  cold-blooded ; 
then  she  reflected  that  she  really 
did  not  know  but  what  she  might 
make  up  her  mind  to  accept  Nor- 
bert  in  time.  Of  all  her  pre- 
tenders he  was  the  one  to  whom 
there  were  fewest  objections ;  and 
that  night  she  was  careful  to  go 
over  in  her  mind  all  the  argu- 
ments in  his  favour,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  were  near- 
ly unanswerable.  In  marrying 
him  she  would  please. everybody, 
notably  her  father,  who  was  not  a 
little  embarrassed  by  his  role  of 
he-dragon  guarding  so  indiscrimi- 
nately sought-after  a  young  lady, 
a  part  he  was  about  as  qualified 
to  fill  as  to  make  her  bonnets. 

His  curates  were  always  pro- 
posing for  her,  anonymous  ad- 
mirers sending  her  bonbons  and 
flowers.  The  responsibility  of  too 
charming  a  daughter  becomes  irk- 
some for  a  country  clergyman ; 
and  Mr.  Landon  would  have  been 
overjoyed  to  see  her  married  to 
Norbert,  of  whom  he  had  a  high 
opinion,  chiefly  because  he  was 
80  unlike  *  the  young  men  of  the 
present  day' — men  of  Halliday*s 
stamp,  principally  known  to  the 
Qood    clergyman    through     their 


maiden  articles  in  magazines,  and 
whose  intrepid  speculations  on  so- 
cial subjects  so  appalled  Mr.  Lan- 
don that  he  refused  to  believe  but 
that  their  private  characters  must 
be  equally  at  variance  with  his 
own  ideas  of  morality.  Colonel 
AUeyne  would  be  pleased.  Cres- 
sida  always  got  on  perfectly  well 
with  the  Tsar.  She  had  never 
had  her  nerves  spoilt  by  being 
cowed  in  her  early  days;  and 
thus,  unlike  his  own  children, 
could  look  him  fearlessly  in  the 
face,  yet  without  defiance ;  answer 
him  gracefully,  naturally,  cheer- 
fully ;  and  was  never  known,  to 
have  evoked  a  cross  word  or  look 
from  him. 

Mr.  Marriott  would  be  delighted* 
He  was  rich,  but  bourgeois,  his 
wife  the  same.  Cressida  was  well 
connected,  and,  whether  innate 
or  inherited,  had  a  nameless  ease 
and  grace  of  manner  that  the 
Marriott  girls  lacked,  envied,  and 
strove  wildly  and  vainly  to  imi- 
tate. The  next  best  thing  for  them 
would  be  to  import  a  specimen  into 
the  family.  Ask  Korbert  if  he 
would  be  happy.  0,  she  would 
please  everybody.  Only — would 
she  please  herself) 

Why  not?  Norbert  and  she 
sympathised  on  most  points  ;  and 
when  they  diflered  she  generally 
succeeded  in  bringing  him  round 
to  her  views  in  the  end.  Marble 
to  others,  he  was  wax  to  her;  slie 
liked  him  for  that  In  short,  the 
pros  were  everywhere,  and  the 
cons  nowhere. 

There  was,  to  be  sure,  that 
dream  on  the  Alp ;  but  if,  in  the 
course  of  the  weeks  that  followed 
Norbert's  return  to  London,  her 
heart  reverted  to  it  oftener  than 
ever,  now  she  was  on  the  vei^e  of 
renouncing  it,  her  head  seemed 
more  and  more  to  harp  on  the 
idea  that  it  was  far  removed  and 
distinctly  opposed  to  all  that  was 
positive  and  tangible  in  her  life. 
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Welly  yee ;  she  ?uid  gone  so  far 
as  to  dirow  herself  into « the  part 
of  the  heioine  of  a  possible  ro- 
mance; but  that  was  daring  a 
spell  of  illusion,  which  magnified 
tiifling  pleasures  and  pains.  What 
were  all  those  feverish  days,  wake- 
fal  nights,  those  flanhes  of  feeling 
of  Jidiet-like  deyotion,  of  Helo- 
isian  sunl-abandonment,  but  a 
kind  of  pageantry  of  emotion  one 
were  a  fool  to  put  trust  in  ?  Is 
not  poetry,  after  all,  like  opium, 
enervating  in  its  effect,  distorting 
oar  views  of  people  and  circum- 
stances, and  therefore  unfitting  us 
to  deal  with  them  f  Bead  Byron 
andShelleyand  Musset  and  Heine, 
if  you  must,  for  a  luxury,  as  you 
might  go  to  see  a  fSerie^  but  woe 
to  you  if  you  attempt  to  act  in 
everyday  life  on  the  utterances  of 
their  transcendental  cant.  That 
was  Elise's  creed.  The  interval 
during  which  Gressida  had  half 
doubted  its  truth  appeared  to  her 
now  as  a  fleist-fading  hallucination, 
and  her  clinging  to  the  reminis- 
cence as  the  height  of  silly  senti- 
mentalism.  Her  very  relation  to 
Halliday  during  their  brief  ac- 
quaintance had,  she  said  to  her- 
self, been  a  false  one.  The  roof 
of  a  chdlet  inn  levels  all — he  for- 
got he  was  poor,  she  that  she  was 
ambitious.  Differences  of  worldly 
interest  were  suspended;  and 
this  had  misled  her  into  almost 
forgetting  them.  But  that  these 
differences  were  artificial  and 
subordinate,  and  that  the  doing 
away  with  them  was  a  restoration 
of  things  to  their  natural  starting- 
point, — this,  the  peg  to  which  she 
should  have  clung  for  salvation, 
was  beyond  her  range,  alas; 
though  even  now  that  the  dif- 
ferences were  back  in  their  places 
again,  she  had  not  silenced  her 
longing  to  renew  that  link — the 
one  force  strong  enough  to  pre- 
vent an  irrevocable  entanglement 
with  Norbert.     But  her  whole  in- 


tercourse with  Halliday  seemed  to 
have  suddenly  evaporated,  as  such 
acquaintances  do.  One  hope  she 
had.  An  old  promise  from  Elise 
de  Saumarez  to  ask  Gressida  to  stay 
with  her  during  the  first  fortnight 
in  December  was  still  unfulfilled. 
The  next  six  weeks  could  hardly 
fail  to  bring  a  definite  invitation, 
and  there,  in  London,  she  would 
be  sure  to  hear  news  of  Halliday ^- 
probably  to  meet  him,  as  she  knew 
he  often  came  to  see  Elise  in  May- 
fair. 

Week  after  week  went  by,  and 
Gressida  was  still  holding  on  to 
this  chance  as  of  something  to 
save  her  from  herself.  Mean- 
while Norbert's  letters  were  diffi- 
cult to  answer.  As  usual,  they 
ran  on  every  subject  sooner  than 
that  nearest  his  heart.  Jocular 
sometimes,  describing  his  lodgings, 
his  singularly  unvaried  bachelor 
life,  his  banking  experiences;  they 
fell  into  bitterness  here  and  there 
when  anything  recalled  the  sub- 
ject of  music  discarded ;  and 
through  all  there  pierced  the  rest- 
lessness of  an  eternally  crossed, 
hampered,  tormented,  but  pas- 
sionately self-asserting  individu- 
ality. 

Gressida  answered  regularly, — 
kindly  and  considerately  ignoring 
the  petition  that  she  well  knew 
underlay  all  these  matter-of-fact 
missives.  Shebeganto  dread  them, 
because  they  did  move  her,  and 
seemed  to  enlist  her  better  feelings 
on  the  same  side  with  that  self- 
interest  luring  her  on  to  a  step 
she  knew  all  the  while  to  be  false. 

One  morning  the  long-delayed 
letter  in  Elise's  hand  arrived.  Gres- 
sida blushed  at  herself  for  the 
ridiculous  eagerness  with  which 
she  seized  and  tore  it  open. 

'  My  poor  little  Mouse, — "Man. 
appoints.  Heaven  disappoints,"  is 
the  truest  version  that  I  know  of 
the  favourite  proverb.     As  I  am 
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going  to  disappoint  you,  you 
might  jump  to  the  supposition 
that  I  wished  to  pass  m}^elf  off 
as  Heaven  in  this  instance.  Pray 
do  not  attribute  such  vainglorious 
sentiments  to  your  luckless  friend, 
who,  never  too  angelical,  is  less 
able  than  usual  to  make  to  herself 
any  illusions  whatever  on  the  sub- 
ject of  wings,  having  for  the  last 
three  weeks  been  imprisoned  in 
one  room,  helpless  and  a  fixture. 

*  The  disposing  and  disappoint- 
ing Heaven  in  I^gland  means  ge- 
nerally the  weather.  Last  Monday 
three  weeks  the  temperature  fell 
twenty  degrees  in  a  few  hours. 
You  may  perhaps  recollect  it ;  or  per- 
haps, like  otherthings,  the  thermo- 
meter is  more  regular  in  its  habits 
at  Femswold  than  in  our  modem 
Babylon.  For  my  sins,  I  chanced 
to  be  driving  out ;  I  caught  a  chill, 
and,  if  the  next  world  had  had  the 
smallest  inclination  to  undertake 
me,  here,  I  believe,  was  its  oppor- 
tunity. It  IB  perfectly  clear  now 
that  the  gods  will  have  nothing 
to  say  to  me.  In  spite  of  the  three 
doctors  called  in  to  complete  the 
work  of  destruction,  I  am  getting 
round  again.  But  after  this  I  need 
scarcely  add  that  I  shall  have  to 
postpone  indefinitely  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  here.  My  remains 
are  to  be  taken  to  Brighton  as  soon 
as  they  can  stir — there  to  recruit 
as  best  they  may — and  I  am  not 
to  return  to  town  this  winter. 

'  Yours,  in  despair, 

*  Elise  de  Saumare^.* 

*  P.S.— News.  Stephen  Halli- 
day  is  starting  for  Egypt  almost 
immediately.  He  wrote  me  a  fare- 
well letter  yesterday.  He  has 
found  a  travelling  pupil,  who 
wants  a  temporal  pastor  and  mas- 
ter; and  S.  H.  is  to  shepherd  him 
up  the  NUe.' 

Again  Cressida  felt  out  of  pa- 
tience with  heiself  for  being  so 


cruelly  disappointed  by  this  letter. 
She  called  herself  by  every  uncom- 
plimentary name  she  could  think 
of,  as  she  walked  up  and  down 
the  room  trying  to  lecture  herself 
out  of  this  unreasonable  heart- 
sinking.  The  news  was  only  a 
relentless  confirmation  of  her  own 
conviction — the  wisdom  that  said 
that  nobody's  heart  was  worth 
much.  Had  she  after  all  expected 
Stephen  Halliday*s  to  prove  an 
exception  1 

An  hour  after  she  was  surprised 
to  find  another  note  lying  on  the 
table,  which  in  her  agitation  she 
had  overlooked.  It  was  in  Fan's 
hand,  and  the  contents  were  as 
follows : 

'Own  dear  Cressida, — I  want 
to  see  you  instanter.  Be  so  oblig- 
ing as  to  meet  me  at  the  obelisk, 
Monks'  Orchard,  at  twelve.  I'll 
be  there  anyhow,  on  the  chance. 
*  Yours, 

'Fan.' 

The  little  distraction  was  a  re- 
lief. She  took  out  her  watch ; 
there  was  still  time  to  get  to  the 
rendezvous  by  noon.  Glad  to 
shirk  thought,  she  hastened  out. 

The  obelisk  was  a  white  marble 
erection  in  the  heart  of  the  park 
attached  to  Monks'  Orchard.  It 
had  been  raised  by  an  eccentric 
proprietor,  long  deceased,  and  a 
certain  mystery  hung  about  his 
object  in  putting  it  there.  Some 
said  it  was  to  commemorate  the 
planting  of  a  cedar  of  Lebanon 
that  stood  hard  by,  and  which  he 
commended  to  the  care  of  his  pos- 
terity in  some  lines  inscribed  on 
the  marble;  but  sensational  stories 
were  not  wanting,  and  there  was 
a  Mrs.  Kennedy's  ghost  that 
walked  there  after  dark.  It  was 
a  singular  if  not  a  lovely  object, 
gleaming  like  a  tombstone  through 
the  woods.  It  was  four  years  since 
the  house  had  had  a  tenant ;  and 
Cressida  and  the  Alleynes,being  on 
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good  tenns  wiih  the  lodge-keepers 
sod  Mr.  Kennedy's  steward^  were 
free  to  wander  about  the  park  as 
thejr  chose — a  permission  of  wbicli 
they  arailed  themselTes  liberally. 

Ciessidaslowlyweiit  on  her  way 
thiDDgh  the  leafless  woods  till  she 
came  within  sight  of  the  fir-mount 
where  the  obelisk  stood.  There 
was  Fan  ledined  under  the  eedar, 
aheady  on  the  watch  for  her,  in 
her  isTourite  attitude — leaning  on 
her  elbowBy  with  her  hands  thrust 
through  her  hair.  Cressida  al- 
ways enjoyed  the  sight  of  that 
girL  The  last  year  they  had  be- 
come attached  friends.  With  Fan 
she  had  not  a  single  association 
of  any  sort  that  was  not  perfectly 
agreeable,  which  was  not  often  the 
case  between  her  and  her  acquaint- 
ances. If  they  were  men,  they 
were  lamentably  apt  to  begin,  and 
almost  certain  to  end,  by  making 
love  to  her  with  more  or  less  ear- 
nest. If  they  were  women,  jealousy 
was  fated  to  come  into  play, 
sooner  or  later,  on  one  side  or  the 
other;  hut  Fan's  profound  and 
sincere  admiration  for  her  friend 
seemed  to  put  envy  or  emulation 
out  of  the  question.  That  a  man 
of  taste  must  fall  in  love  with 
Cressida,  Fan  recogmsed  as  a  law 
of  the  Modes  and  Persians. 

It  was  natural  that  Cressida 
should  he  confidential  even  about 
her  lovers — Norbert  alone  ex- 
cepted— to  this  girl,  who,  strange 
to  say,  never  thought  of  coveting 
for  herself  this  widely  attractive 
power.  If  Fan  did  not  like  peo- 
ple, she  did  not  care  if  they  liked 
her  or  not. 

Cressida  seated  herself  on  the 
rough  wooden  bench  under  the 
cedar,  facing  the  obelisk.  Fan 
lay  stretched  at  her  feet  on  a  tuft 
of  heather,  building  a  nondescript 
edifice  with  fir-cones.  Though  in 
November,  it  was  perfectly  warm 
and  mild,  Uke  a  sonless  summer's 
day.    The  squirrels  were  trotting 


about  in  the  woods  around,  crack- 
ling among  the  dead  leaves  and 
fallen  chestnuts.  There  were  song- 
sters about,  too — fieldfares  in 
flocks,  as  if  holding  council  before 
migrating ;  blue-tits  were  conspi- 
cuous on  the  boughs  of  the  birches 
and  ash-trees,  their  bright  plumage 
glistening  curiously  amid  the  luure 
twigs. 

'Jolly,'  saidFan  lazily,  and  shut* 
ting  her  eyes; '  subject  for  Norbert's 
next  composition,  "Autumn  Sym- 
phony," to  Monks'  Orchard  in 
November  j  and  I  shall  insist  on 
his  introducing  the  scream  of  the 
jay  and  the  caw  of  the  rooks. 
Cressida,  those  wretched  Greeks 
are  supposed  to  have  been  ahead 
of  us  in  everything ;  but  do  you 
believe  that  they — for  aU  their 
oreads  and  dryads  and  fauns  and 
satyrs  that  grew  wild  in  their 
country  —  ever  had  the  faintest 
idea  of  anything  that  came  up  to 
an  English  wood  ]' 

'  I  don't  know,'  said  Cressida ; 
'but  I  think  theirs  must  have 
been  more  lively  with  all  that 
large  and  picturesque  population.* 

*  I  love  Mr.  Kennedy,'  continued 
Fan  unheedingly;  *it  was  very 
disinterested  of  him  to  marry  into 
confectionery  and  exile  himself 
afterwards,  so  that  we  come  in, 
practically,  for  the  reversion  of 
the  estate  of  his  fathers.' 

Fan  was  a  dreadful  little  opti- 
mist It  had  never  occurred  to 
Cressida  to  view  Tom  Kennedy's 
proceedings  in  this  amiable  light. 
Fan,  however,  had  always  per- 
sisted that  his  absenteeism,  at 
least,  should  be  counted  unto  him 
for  righteousness. 

*  All  this  while  I'm  forgetting 
my  news,' she  ejaculated  presently. 

*  What  news  ]' 

'Mine  is  that  I  heard  this 
morning  from  Norbert.' 

So  had  Cressida.  She  did  not 
mention  it,  but  merely  asked, 

*  What  does  he  say  to  you  V 
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'Wants  me  to  come  up  and 
stay  yrith  him/  said  Fan ;  '  and, 
whaVs  more  to  the  purpose,!  mean 
to  go.  Uncle  Marriott  gives  a  big 
spread  in  a  week  or  two — ^he  al- 
ways does  on  his  wedding-day. 
(If  I  ever  marry,  Cressida,  it  shall 
be  on  the  29th  of  February,  so  as 
not  to  be  bothered  with  more  an- 
niversaries than  can  be  avoided.) 
Norbert  is  always  asked  to  bring 
a  sister  to  this  hymeneal  feast. 
It's  a  sort  of  triennial  outing  that 
we  get.  Millie  and  Jeanie  have 
had  their  turns — it's  mine  now.' 

Cressida  said,  ^How  delightful!' 
listlessly ;  for  she  was  not  going. 

Fan  made  a  wry  face.  *  Well, 
it's  a  famous  excuse  for  my  going 
to  stay  with  Norbert,  which  other- 
wise papa  would  object  to,  ^d 
.  there  would  be  a  row.  But  I  sup- 
pose he  thinks  a  silver  wedding 
must  be  an  improving,  sobering 
spectacle.  And  he's  always  glad 
for  us  to  see  something  of  the 
Marriotts,  though  I  can't  say  he 
sets  us  an  example — for  he  takes 
care  never  to  cross  their  threshold 
if  he  can  help  it,  and  he  and  uncle 
can  never  meet  without  a  scrim- 
mage about  politics  or  something. 
But  whenever  Norbert  and  I  get 
together,  he  scents  mischief,  and 
no  wonder — for  I  always  did,  and 
I  always  shall  do,  my  Sunday  best 
to  brew  it.' 

*  What  mischief?' 

•Musical  mischief,'  said  Fan, 
nodding  sagely,  and  flinging  back 
her  head  on  the  moss,  staring  atten- 
tively up-  at  the  sky,  as  if  it  were 
a  mariner's  compass  to  tell  her 
how  to  steer.  *  0  Cressida,'  she 
exclaimed  vehemently, '  he  must 
give  up  that — that  infernal  bank, 
before  it's  dilapidated  his  health 
and  spirit  past  restoration.  No 
one  would  believe  how  hopelessly 
miserable  it  makes  him.  But  I 
know  it — understand  it  too.  Why, 
he'd  be  happier  as  a  street-piper, 
wandering  through  the  country.* 


Cressida  sighed  impatiently. 
'  Yes,  Fan  ;  one  may  talk  so,  but 
the  realities  of  life  are  so  hard.' 

*  Wickedly  hard;  but  that's 
what  I  mean,'  quoth  Fan,  half 
starting  up.  '  Why,  eyen  animals 
and  vegetables  are  better  off;  for 
tJiey  haven't  got  to  fight  for  their 
natural  sphere.  D  ucks  want  ponds, 
woodpeckers  trees,  seaweeds  salt- 
water, bees  and  butterflies  flowers 
to  suck ;  and  what  they  want  they 
get.' 

'  I  suppose  they  couldn't  live  at 
all  out  of  their  element^  and  we 
can.' 

'  So  much  the  worse  for  us,'  said 
Fan  grimly.  'A  pretty  sort  of 
existence  it  is.  Norbert  living  for 
the  bank  is  like  a  duck  on  a  so&y 
a  woodpecker  in  a  Middle-class 
schoolroom,  a  seaweed  on  Stone- 
henge,  a  bee  or  a  butterfly  in 
church.' 

'  I  know,'  she  said  helplessly, 
but  wishing  the  girl  would  hold 
her  tongue. 

*  If  he'd  only  a  weak  turn  for 
the  thing,'  pursued  Fan,  who  was 
never  tired  of  holding  forth  on 
this  subject,  'it  wouldn't  matter 
much.  There  are  lots  of  nonde- 
script young  men  who  will  never 
be  more  than  middling  in  what- 
ever they  put  their  hand  to,  and 
who  may  tag  rhymes,  write  namby- 
pamby  songs,  and  daub  water- 
colours  in  their  leisure  hours,  and 
make  very  good  banking-clerks; 
but  with  a  boy  with  so  strong  a 
bent  as  Norbert's,  and  when  every- 
thing's so  simple,  I  call  it  legalised 
manslaughter  to  sap  and  undermine 
his  energies  by  forcing  him  into  a 
way  of  life  he  cannot  bear — a  kind 
of  treadmill.  Cressida,  are  parents 
quite  mad,  or  only  quite  blind  V 

Cressida  laughed  uncomfort- 
ably ;  Fan's  tirade  awoke  in  her 
a  conscientious  pang. 

*But  I  have  my  own  plan/ 
pursued  the  girl  steadily.  <  When 
I'm  a  year  or  two  older^  I  shall  be 
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able  to  hdp  him  more.  Pm  not 
going  to  be  a  no-accoant  girl,  like 
Jeanie  and  Millie,  good  for  a  vic- 
tim or  a  martyr  only,  and  a  mere 
dummy  wben  it  comes  to  action. 
/  want  to  be  able  to  back  him  up 
and  be  useful  to  him  when  he 
makes  up  his  mind  to  cut  banking 
and  study  for  the  musical  pro* 
fession.  Of  course,  I  don't  know 
yet  what  I  can  do ;  but,  at  all 
events,  he  sha'n't  be  single-handed, 
(a  feel  himself  alone  in  the  world 
and  against  the  world,  when  he 
takes  that  fresh  start* 

'  Are  you  quite  sure  that  that  is 
what  he  would  choose  V  said  Cres- 
sida  suddenly. 

Pan  stared  up  at  her  in  amaze- 
ment. '  Ask  me  if  I  am  sure  that 
the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow,  and 
in  the  east,  not  west' 

Cressida's  eyesfelL  Probably 
Pan  was  in  the  nght^  she  thought^ 
with  a  flash  of.  bitterness.  Even 
Norbert  did  not  care  for  her  su- 
premely, no  more  than  Halliday. 
The  one  prefers  the  Nile  and  the 
Pyramids,  the  other  Leipzig  and 
hiis  pianoforte.  Love  paramount 
indeed  I  It  is  fiction  that  makes  a 
kingofhim.  How smalland despic- 
able is  his  empire  out  of  print ! 

'And  I  knpw  too,'  continued 
Pan,  changing  her  tone,  and  speak- 
ing with  great  earnestness, '  that 
it's  a  more  serious  matter  than 
anybody  chooses  to  think.  It's 
beginning  to  tell  upon  Korbert 
already.  Five  years  more  of  this, 
and  Pm  not  sure  that  he'll  be  fit 
for  anythmg  particular ;  his  life- 
ehance  will  be  lost,  and  there  we 
shall  have  him  a  regular  break- 
down, a  social  £ulure,  if  ever  there 
was  one.  Talk  of  a  ruinous  mar- 
riage, Cressida ;  it  must  be  every 
bit  as  bad  for  a  man  to  be  at  odds 
with  a  profession  that  he's  tied  to, 
as  for  a  woman  to  be  married  to  a 
husband  she  detests.' 

*  Perhaps  it  may  be.' 

*  When  you   go  up  to   town. 


Cressida,  you  must  come  to  see 
Norbert  and  me,  and  well  talk  it 
out,  all  three  together.  The  Mar- 
riotts know  you're  coming,  and 
mean  to  ask  you  to  their  spread ; 
I  told  them  you  would  be  stay- 
ing with  Mrs.  de  Saumarez.' 

'  But  I'm  not  going  at  all,'  said 
Cressida,  sighing.  'Pve  just  heard 
from  Mrs.  de  Saumarez  that  she 
can't  have  me.  She's  ill,  and 
leaving  town.' 

'Stupid  woman!'  said  Fan. 
'  What  on  earth  does  she  choose 
this  time  to  be  ill  for  V 

Cressida  laughed.  '  No  doubt 
she  has  her  reasons.' 

Pan  watched  her,  fancying  she 
had  the  key  to  that  wist^l,  enig- 
matical expression.  '  Has  any- 
thi]^  been  heard  of  Mr.  Halliday  f 
she  asked  gently.  Cressida  had 
spoken  of  him  to  her — hinted  at 
that  fragment  of  romance. 

*  No — that  is,  yes,'  returned 
Cressida.  '  He's  going,  or  gone,  to 
the  East — ^Egypt  Good-bye  !' she 
added,  with  an  expressive  little 
motion  of  her  lips. 

'  Egypt !'  But  people  come  back 
from  Egypt.  He  may  turn  up 
again  soon,'  observed  Fan  practi- 
cally. 

'  Or  he  mayn't,'  said  Cressida 
despondingly.  'He  may  take  a 
fancy  to  Eaistem  life ;  settle  there ; 
turn  sugar-boiler,  or  railway-con- 
tractor, or  Pasha,  or  marry  some 
Pharaoh's  daughter.' 

<  Is  it  like  him  r 

'0,  I  don't  know.  It's  like 
him  to  go— like  him  to  forget — 
the  rest  follows  as  a  matter  of 
course.  But  don't  you  think  me 
a  frivolous  goose.  Fan,  for  making 
so  much  of  these  things  V 

*  No,'  said  Fan  doubtfully;  'or, 
at  any  rate,  men  seem  to  make  too 
little  of  them,  and  can  anything 
be  more  silly  than  that)  A  man 
who  chooses  a  wife  because  he 
thinks  she  will  look  well  at  the 
top  of  a  table,  or  her  hair  matches 
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his  new  chintz,  or  for  some  other 
Daniel-come-to-jadgment  like  rea- 
son for  choosing  her  rather  than 
any  one  else  he  conld  marry,  seems 
to  me  to  fall  into  as  big  a  blunder 
as  even  a  man  can  make.  Of  coarse, 
there  are  men  and  men.  Some 
don't  see  the  differences  in  girls, 
or  that  one  can  be  much  more 
worth  caring  for  than  another — 
just  as  there  are  men  to  whom  all 
professions  come  alike.  But  then 
there  are  others — and  Norbert's 
one — to  whom  it  makes  the  diffe- 
rence between  flying  colours  or — 
smash.' 

Cxessida  scarcely  heard.  She 
was  pondering  vaguely  on  the 
threads,  so  many  and  so  involved, 
out  of  which  her  future  was  weav- 
ing itself.  Time  was  getting^on, 
and  the  two  girls  had  to  leave 
their  retreat  and  saunter  back 
through  the  Monks'  Orchard 
woods.  They  parted  at  the  lodge. 
Fan  flinging  out  a  random  prophecy 
that  they  would  meet  somehow, 
after  all,  in  town. 

The  Marriotts'  invitation  to  the 
wedding-feast  reached  Cressida 
in  due  time,  and  she  wrote  a 
very  pretty  little  note,  declining 
it  with  marked  regret.  It  was 
dashed  off  without  any  conscious 
design  or  under-thought,  posted, 
and  she  stopped  her  ears  to  con- 
jectures as  to  what  the  result 
might  be. 

Men  of  simple  single  natures 
like  Norbert  do  find  satisfaction 
possible  here  below  when  circum- 
stances are  in  harmony  with  their 
temperament;  while  others,  more 
complicated,  are  doomed  ever  to 
have  one  want  unsupplied.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  former  are  far 
worse  off  if-  the  tide  of  events 
strands  them  on  some  alien  shore. 
No  colonists  they ;  self-repression 
wears  them  out.  Fan  was  not  far 
wrong  in  her  ultimatum. 

Norbert's  spirits  had  sunk  con- 
siderably these  last  weeks.  Cresai- 


da's  letters  were  sweetly  equivocal, 
his  hopes  the  frailest  and  most  in- 
tangible stuff.  So  much  was  plain 
and  pronounced,  that  his  present 
occupation  was  hateful  to  hun;  and 
unless  it  could  become  the  means 
to  an  end,  an  end  so  desired  and 
desirable  as  to  glorify  the  means, 
could  never  be  anything  else. 

Fan's  arrival  did  him  good.  It 
was  a  mental  tonic  and  astringent. 
They  had  a  glorious  evening  of 
unrestrained  talk  together.  Her 
sanguine  spirits  and  resolute 
straightforward  ways  had  a  rous- 
ing effect  on  her  brother.  Child 
though  she  was,  she  had  a  won- 
derful way  of  simplifying  things 
to  him.  llie  next  night  they  went 
off  to  a  concert.  Both  returned 
overflowing  with  musical  enthusi- 
asm, and  Norbert  with  musical 
ideas.  His  earliest  love  was  as- 
serting her  empire,  as  if  with  a 
last  crowning  effort  to  master  him. 
He  could  no  longer  hold  in  that 
night,  but  must  tell  Fan  of  Pro- 
fessor MatthisTon's  offer,  which  had 
been  lately  repeated,  and  pies- 
singly. 

Fan  was  transported  with  de- 
light. To  go  or  not  to  go  was,  in 
her  idea,  no  question  at  all.  She 
took  Norbert's  ye^-for  granted, 
and  his  revelation  to  her  as  that 
of  a  fixed  and  irrevocable  move. 
At  the  same  time,  with  that  esprit 
posittf  which  runs  through  the 
very  romance  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, she  immediately  set  about  to 
consider  ways  and  means. 

They  two  sat  up  till  the  small 
hours  discussing.  The  next  day 
Fan  searched  through  half  a  dozen 
foreign  libraries  for  books  about 
Leipzig,  its  Conservatoire,  its  pro- 
fessors, and  the  prices  of  board 
and  lodging  there;  and  elaborate 
calculations  were  made  as  to  how 
Norbert  coulcl  live  on  a  trifle  a 
day.  Fan's  unselfish  delight  in 
the  scheme  had  revivedand trebled 
his  own. 
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'MayltellCressidaf  Blie  asked 
izmocently. 

Norbert  started — jost  as  Ores- 
dda  had  done  when  Fan,  as  they 
sat  in  the  wood,  had  suddenly 
spoken  of  Halliday — but  she  was 
too  engrossed  in  the  matter  at 
heart  and  in  hand  to  be  observant. 

*  Not  yet>'  he  stammered.  *  I — 
Pd  rather  say  something  about  it 
to  her  myself.' 

Norbert  was  late  at  his  post  that 
morning  and  the  next ;  out  of  sorts 
and  inattentive  besides.  Mr.  Mar- 
riott, who  noticed  it,  wondered  de- 
spondingly  if  eyer  anything  would 
turn  his  dreamy,  listless,  silent 
young  nephew  into  the  vigilant, 
actiye,  fluent^  business-man  he 
desired  to  see  in  him. 

At  lunch  that  day  Cressida's 
charming  letter  was  read  aloud, 
ftill  of  pretty  expressions  of  regret 
that  she  could  not  come,  as  her 
▼iait  to  London  had  been  post- 
poned— and  of  thanks  for  their 
kindness;  so  graceful  and  so  na- 
turally worded  as*  to  make  the 
whole  family  feel  pleased  with 
themselves  and  with  her.  Her 
very  note-paper  was  unique  and 
bewitching,  the  envelope  of  an  in- 
genious shape.  How  was  it  that 
Cressida,  living  in  the  country, 
contrived  to  come  by  the  latest 
kickshaws,  the  newest  fashions, 
long  before  the  Marriotts  had 
found  them  out  %  As  for  her  mo- 
nogram, it  was  a  gem  of  its  kind — 
handed  round  the  table  to  be 
praised,  and  carefdlly  put  aside  for 
an  honourable  place  m  Miss  Mar- 
riott's collection. 

A  complimentary  chorus  la- 
menting her  refusal  followed;  upon 
which  Mr.  Marriott,  who,  as  the 
open-handed  master  of  a  mint  of 
money,  never  could  see  why  his 
wife  and  daughters  should  have 
anythrog  to  lament,  and  to  whom 
Cressida  had  seift  a  special  mes- 
sage, observed, 

*  Why  not  ask  her  heref 


A  motion  that  occasioned  a  long 
debate.  Mrs.  Marriott  was  sleepy 
and  slow,  and  it  took  time  for  an 
idea  to  percolate  into  her  mind. 
But  the  end  was  that,  a  day  or  two 
later,  an  invitation  was  sent,  and 
accepted  by  return  of  post. 

Norbert  and  Fan,  who  heard  of 
it  first  when  all  was  settled,  were 
both  taken  by  surprise.  The  Mar- 
riotts were  dull  people ;  and  that 
Cressida  should  choose  to  be  their 
guest  for  a  week  passed  Fan's  un- 
derstanding, but  she  was  delighted 
at  the  news. 

Norbert's  feelings  were  running 
rather  wild.  The  dominant  one 
was  of  immense  delight  at  the 
thought  of  meeting,  away  from 
home  and  parental  eyes,  well  aware 
how  this  would  be  in  his  favour. 

Meanwhile  Cressida  was  busied 
with  the  maidenly  cares  of  over- 
hauling her  wardrobe.  That  the 
Miss  Marriotts,  with  a  father  who 
paid  their  bills  without  looking 
at  them,  would  shine  her  down 
into  a  kind  of  Cicely  Homespun, 
seemed  to  her  as  probable  as  it 
was  provoking.  Still  there  was  a 
want  of  sympathy  between  those 
birds  and  their  fine  feathers  that 
was  apt  to  make  itself  felt,  whereas 
Cressida  knew  herself  for  an  adept 
in  the  refinements  of  the  clothes 
philosophy. 

So  one  afternoon,  with  an 
amount  of  luggage  which  ^Ae  thinks 
singularly  moderate,  though  she 
cannot  persuade  her  father  to  be 
of  the  same  opinion,  Cressida  is 
duly  put  into  the  train  at  Lul- 
lington  that  is  to  take  her  to  town, 
and  to  ^  come  what  may'  besides. 


CHAPTER  V. 
crbssida's  ohoioe. 

The  journey  seemed  long;  it 
was  growing  dark  when  Cressida 
reached  the  London  terminus. 
She  was  half  asleep ;  and  the  sud- 
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den  throat  into  the  din  and  host- 
ling  throng  at  the  hear-garden  of 
the  station  was  unpleasantly  be- 
wildering. But  she  had  hardly 
stepped  out  on  the  platform  when 
the  Marriotts'  servant,  with  the 
peculiar  sagacity  that  observant 
beings  of  his  class  acquire,  having 
rapidly  singled  her  out  from 
among  a  score  of  women,  gentle 
and  simple,  as  tJie  young  lady 
whom  he  had  been  sent  to  meet, 
came  up,  touched  his  hat,  saying 
automatically  that  Mr.  Mamott's 
carriage  was  there  waiting.  She 
got  in,  the  luggage  was  found  in  a 
moment,  and  mysteriously  stowed 
away ;  and  Cressida  rolled  off  in 
state,  thinking  laughingly  of  Cin- 
derella. But  what  an  improve- 
ment upon  that  young  woman's 
traditional  coach  was  Mr.  Mar- 
riott's new  barouche,  so  roomy 
and  light,  and  without  a  sign  of 
effort  anywhere  about  its  progress ! 

The  girl  was  tired  enough  to 
find  a  luxurious  pleasure  in  being 
carried  thus  quickly  and  comfort- 
ably through  the  air.  She  leant 
back,  enjoying  the  easy,  springy 
motion,  and  smiling  to  herself  as 
she  contrasted  all  this  with  her 
drive  to  Lullington  in  the  ancient 
clerical  pony-chaise,  built  in  the 
genesis  of  such  vehicles — ^where 
she  sat  half  buried  in  her  own 
luggage,  and  holding  on  to  it 
tenaciously,  lest  a  truant  box  or 
bag  should  take  French  leave— 
and  drawn  by  Tommy,  the  shuf- 
fling, stumblmg,  half-blind  pony 
which,  from  mixed  motives,  part 
sentimental,  part  economical,  Mr. 
Landon  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  replace. 

The  air  was  cold ;  but  Cressida, 
nestled  under  the  enormous  fur 
carriage-rug,  defied  it,  liked  it  even. 
O,  she  felt  very  much  in  loco, 
and  looked  it  too.  There  was  a 
curious  tinge  of  distinction  with- 
out haughtiness  that  pervaded  her 
appearance  and  manner,  and  that 


fitted  her  uncommonly  for  lord- 
ing it  gracefully  over  her  inferior& 
Her  travelling  costume  would  have 
been  called  a  trifle  too  pretty  by 
those  who  uphold  that  dress 
should  not  solicit  attention.  It 
was  significant  how  many  heads 
were  turned  sharply  to  look  at 
her  as  she  passed,  whilst  other 
women,  by  the  dozen,  drore  by 
unheeded.  Meanwhile  Cressida's 
lively  fancy  was  taking  the  most 
extraordinary  flights.  She  was 
going  through  a  rapid  series  of 
imaginary  personations — jm^*"^ 
from  her  own  position  to  that  (^ 
divers  female  celebrities,  whose  lot^ 
whether  bj  virtue  of  their  birth, 
or  their  talents,  or  their  beanty, 
or  their  self-degradation,  has  be^ 
cast  among  the  great  ones  of  this 
earth  —  court  -  beauties,  Adelina 
Pattis,  Marguerite  Crautiers.  She 
reviewed  them  all,  and  their  royal 
roads  and  short  cuts  to  elysiums 
various,  with  a  dreary,  cynical 
keenness,  that  took  away  the  gla- 
mour of  sentiment  from  each  pic- 
ture in  turn,  as  remorselessly  as  a 
propagandist  monk  could  have 
done. 

The  Marriotts  lived  close  to 
Kensington  Grardens.  Their  house 
was  one  of  those  piue  tabernacles 
of  elegance,  luxury,  and  conveni* 
ence,  of  which  London  has  a  few 
to  show,  and  that  suggest  indi- 
yiduality  rather  than  excluaive- 
ness — ^the  parvenu  banker  or  mer- 
chant, the  brilliantly  successful 
author  or  artist,  rather  than  aris- 
tocracy with  sixteen  quarten, 
cumbrous  heirlooms,  and  all  the 
inconveniences  of  superannuated 
grandeur. 

Mr.  Marriott's  father  had  been 
a  self-made  man,  and  so  fiir  from 
blushing  at  his  plebeian  origin 
that  he  took  pains  to  din  it  into 
the  ears  of  everybody  he  met-— 
quite  a  superfluous  trouble,  by  the 
way,  as  his  appearance  spoke  for 
itself.   This  honest  man  had  long 
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been  gathered  to  his  honest  fiithers, 
and  his  son  was  not  sony  to  be 
saved  being  perpetoallj  reminded 
of  the  soil  of  which  he  was  at 
kast  only  the  grandchild. 

Ciessida,  dismounting,  stepped 
into  a  ghusa  vestibule  stuffed  with 
palms  and  plantains.  The  hall 
beyond  was  furnished  with  obfeis 
de  luxe — among  which  the  biggest 
was  an  aquarium — and  passing  on 
she  was  diown  into  the  drawing- 
room,  where  the  gorgeous  hang- 
ings and  ostentatious  display  of 
wealth  generally  jarred  not  a  little 
on  her  finer  taste.  The  ladies  of 
the  fiunily  were  waiting  to  wel- 
come her.  How  her  giacefal  ap- 
parition seemed  to  enliven  the 
dull  8{^endour  of  that  state  apart- 
ment Gressida  was  overloaded 
with  attentions,  and  chattered 
away  gaily  to  her  hospitable  hosts, 
wondering  meantime  to  herself 
why  tea  should  taste  better — as  it 
certainly  does — out  of  delicate  egg- 
shell china,  bread-and-butter  out  of 
alordlydish.  With  a  single  glance 
she  seemed  to  take  an  estimate  of 
the  room  and  its  false  relation  to 
those  who  dwelt  therein.  A  glo- 
rious piano — upon  which  no  Mar- 
riott could  play  even  tolerably. 
Books  of  every  description  on  the 
shelves ;  but  which  to  those  wo- 
men were  but  as  so  many  yards 
of  red  morocco,  they  having  no 
curioeify  to  inquire  within  upon 
anything.  Then  as  to  the  ap- 
pointments :  the  raw  material  of  an 
ideal  salon  was  there,  certainly, 
but  all  so  artlessly  put  together 
as  to  produce  no  more  harmonious 
impression  than  an  upholsterer's 
shop.  So  with  the  Marriotts' 
toilettes;  costly,  indeed,  but  so 
unhappily  chosen  and  badly  worn 
as  to  ilm>w  out  the  somewhat 
homely  and  commonplace  features 
of  the  mol^er  and  girls  far  mor» 
flkrongly  than  brown  holland  could 
have  done.  ^  Ah,  if  all  this  were 
mine,  how  difEerent  it  should  be  1' 


was  the  burden  of  Cressida's  con- 
templations. 

Her  own  room  was  delightful 
— a  mass  of  sea  blue — *  the  blue 
grotto,'  she  called  it  laughingly, 
as  she  went  round  approving  its 
nicknacks  one  by  one.  Every- 
thing that  met  her  eyes  was  a 
tiny  work  of  art :  the  candlestLcks, 
the  brackets,  the  delicate  china, 
and  opaline  glass — ^bagatelles,  by 
all  means,  which  it  were  folly  to 
rate  too  highly.  But,  for  her,  the 
potent  charm  of  aU  this  was  that 
it  idealised,  so  to  speak,  the  com- 
mon, everyday  facts  of  life,  the 
trivial  routine  which  makes  up  so 
large  a  part  of  every  woman's 
existence,  and  with  which  some 
have  to  content  themselves  alto- 
gether. Why,  there  was  even  a 
tiny  pleasure  to  be  got  out  of 
washing  your  hands  in  an  alcove 
like  a  seamaid's  haunt,  and  where 
the  crockery  had  shaped  itself  into 
shells  and  taken  their  pale  trans- 
parent colouring.  To  sensitive 
people  life  in  such  clover  presents 
a  series  of  petty  pleasures,  which 
are  just  so  many  net  additions  to 
the  sum  of  human  enjoyment. 

Gressida  was  iotensely  suscep- 
tible to  such  impressions,  and  en- 
couraged this  tendency  in  herself, 
forgetting  that  her  epicureanism, 
though  not  so  palpablj  gross,  was 
only  a  step  above  that  of  a  bon 
vivant,  who  finds  the  wherewithal 
for  his  earthly  paradise  in  eating 
and  drinking.  She  was  ready 
enough  to  phUosophise,  but  shirk- 
ed moralising.  It  was  a  treat  to 
have  the  choice  of  three  enormous 
full-length  mirrors  to  criticise  her- 
self in.  At  home  her  glass  oidy 
showed  her  her  head,  and  the 
light  came  in  the  wrong  way,  be- 
hmd  the  dressing-table.  Gardi- 
nias  and  stephanotis  were  set  on 
her  toilet-table  in  a  vase,  and  she 
chose  the  best  for  her  hair.  What 
a  profusion  of  pink  wax-candles  I 
How   poor    Mrs.   More's  econo- 
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mical  soul  would  revolt  against 
such  a  waste  of  sperm !  thought 
Creesida  laughingly,  as  she  lit 
them  all,  and  looked  with  some 
approval  at  her  reflection. 

Certainly  Cressida,  like  others, 
would  have  &ncied  a  revolution, 
with  a  redistribution  of  property 
in  her  own  favour.  What  right 
had  these  stupid  Marriotts  to  an 
opulence  that  overweighted  them, 
whilst  she,  so  infinitely  better 
fitted  to  enjoy  and  turn  it  to  ac- 
count than  tiiey,  vegetated  in  an 
anything  but '  golden'  mean  f 

That  first  evening  with  the  plu- 
tocrats was  dulL  Mrs.  Marriott 
was  never  more  than  half  awake. 
She  had  run  to  size  somewhat, 
and  seemed'  in  a  state  of  partial 
hibernation.  The  girls,  like  her, 
had  more  of  the  outward  and  visi- 
ble than  the  inward  and  spiritual 
to  show.  The  banker  was  the  best 
company  of  them  all,  and  the  con- 
versation at  dinner  was  chiefly  be- 
tween him  and  Cressida.  He  was 
a  curious  compound  of  benevolence 
and  malice,  suavity  and  hardness, 
a  character  that  repeats  itself  in 
birds  of  his  feather.  The  course 
of  life  had  run  very  smooth  for 
him.  Still  the  necessary  quali- 
ties for  his  avocation,  and  which 
had  become  habitual  to  him,  were 
shrewdness,  vigilance,  critical  mis- 
trust, and  his  open,  philanthropic 
forehead  and  genial,  hospitable 
manner  were  kept  in  check  by 
thin,  sarcastic  lips  and  a  cold  and 
acute,  though  not  unkind,  eye. 

With  Cressida,  whom  he  took 
to  immensely,  he  was  all  sugar- 
candy,  without  caustic.  She  found 
plenty  to  talk  about  with  him, 
but  once  alone  with  the  ladies  she 
was  threatened  with  a  yawning 
fit  it  required  her  utmost  polite- 
ness to  Mde. 

The  next  day  was  a  little  better. 
She  got  the  girls  alone.  They  were 
going  to  a  ball  that  night,  and  the 
morning  slipped  by  in   talking 


chiffona^  the  afternoon  in  buying 
them.  Both  daughters  made  Cres- 
sida their  confidante  in  turn.  Now 
the  Miss  Marriotts  were  good,  hon- 
est English  girls,  with  a  lurking 
ambition  to  be  fiast  and  advanced. 
But  Nature  had  so  willed  it,  that 
they  could  not  makea  ris^t^  speech 
witiiout  blushing,  nor  hear  one 
without  being  put  out  of  counter 
nance  forthe  evening.  In  vain  they 
read  piles  of  French  novels  and 
plays,  and  tried  to  assimilate  thenu 
As  well  try  and  bring  up  sheep 
on  caviare  and  olives,  caterpillars 
on  honeydew  and  absinthe.  Of 
course  with  their  laige  fortunes 
they  did  not  want  for  suitors,  and 
to  Cressida  they  confided  the  npa 
and  downs  of  their  love-affidrs. 
These  struck  her  as  profoundly 
uninteresting,  and  irritated  her  a 
little.  Then  came  sly,  shy  'chaff' 
about  Norbert  and  herself^  which 
irritated  her  more. 

Norbert  was  dining  with  them 
that  night ;  Fan  had  gone  off  with 
some  friends  to  a  lecture.  Mr. 
Marriott  had  excused  himself  &om 
the  ball ;  and  when,  dinner  over, 
his  womankind  vanished  to  their 
tiring-rooms  to  begin  the  fearful 
and  wonderful  process  of  putting 
on  ball-dresses,  the  banker  sud- 
denly became  jocular  and  flighty, 
and  suggested  an  impromptu  visit 
to  the  theatre.  Cressida  caught 
at  the  idea,  and  Norbert  made  no 
objection.  Mr.  Marriott's  little 
brougham  was  brought  round,  and 
took  off  the  trio  straightway  to 
the  most  attractive  entertainment 
they  could  think  of.  The  house 
was  full,  with  the  exception  of 
the  very  best  box.  This  was  just 
what  Mr.  Marriott  would  have 
wished  for  their  party,  as  he  had 
no  idea  of  doing  anything  except 
in  a  merchant-princely  fashion. 
•He  was  enjoying  his  outing 
mightily.  It  was  like  a  leap  back 
into  his  bachelor-days.  He  seldom 
went  to  the  theatre  now  he  had  a 
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'fSBonily  to  take;  and  vhen  he  did, 
sncli  expeditions  were  not  en- 
livening. It  was  different  to-night. 
Creasida,  in  the  softest,  palest  blue- 
silk  attire — a  tint  that  set  off  the 
colour  of  her  wavy  hair  wreathed 
round  behind  with  the  simplicity 
of  a  Grecian  statue — ^as  usual  at- 
tracted at  least  the  cursory  notice 
of  everybody.  Opera-glasses  were 
pretty  equally  divided  between 
the  stage-heroine  and  herself,  as 
ahe  did  not  £ul  to  observe. 

All  this  was  greatly  exhilarating 
in  its  way.  Korbert  was  in  un- 
wonted spirits, '  came  out,'  talked, 
joked,  as  ready  as  his  companions 
to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  their 
little  fix>lic. 

Then,  when  the  play  ended, 
Mr.  Marriott  said  he  should  take 
them  to  supper — he  knew  the 
right  place — they  should  wind  up 
in  proper  style.  It  was  wonder- 
fully late  when  they  got  home ; 
still  Cressida  was  not  tired,  but  in 
a  great  state  of  glee  and  spirits. 
She  thiudked  Mr.  Marriott  in  a 
channing  way  for  the  pleasure  he 
had  given  her.  He  replied  jest- 
ingly, but  with  a  significant  gknce 
from  her  to  Norbert,  that  he  wished 
he  had  the  opportunity  ofbener. 

Breakfast  was  very  late  the 
next  day,  and  Cressida  had  plenty 
of  leisure  for  private  morning  me- 
ditations. Thought  had  shot  far 
ahead  the  night  before.  She  had 
seen  herself  married  to  Norbert, 
originating  a  little  domain  of  her 
own — on  a  smaller  scale  than  this 
— but  how  far  superior!  Even 
EHse  de  Saumarez  should  envy 
her.  She  would  not  see  more  of 
the  Marriotts  in  the  plural  than 
she  could  help ;  but  the  banker 
ahould  come  and  dine  with  them 
when  his  ladies  were  out,  as  often 
as  he  liked.  What  sort  of  a  wed- 
ding gift  would  he  consider  suffir 
ciently  magnificent  to  come  from 
him  to  herl 

'  Yile,  mercenary,  sordid  wretch 


that  I  am,'  she  uttered   aloud; 
'  how  I  hate  and  despise  myself!' 

Fan  found  Norbert  very  silent 
and  absent  the  next  morning. 
But  she  was  used  to  his  moods. 
She  could  not  get  a  word  out  of 
him  on  the  subject  of  Professor 
Matthison.  A  few  days,  she  knew, 
must  decide  the  matter,  and  she 
supposed  he  was  turning  over  in 
his  mind  how  to  manage  the 
catastrophe  with  his  father,  and 
thought  she  would  not  teaze  him 
about  it.  Still  his  silence  was 
puzzling,  and  on  her  venturing  to 
ask  whether  he  had  had  any  op- 
portunity yesterday  of  talking  it 
over  with  Cressida,  he  said  *  No,' 
so  curtly,  that  she  could  but  take 
the  hint  and  hold  her  tongue. 

The  'big  spread'  which  fol- 
lowed on  the  next  day  was  a 
nondescript  entertainment  that 
began  with  a  large  dinner-party 
and  wound  up  with  a  little  dance 
for  the  young  people. 

At  dumer  Cressida  was  seated 
opposite  Norbert.  He  was  look- 
ing rather  pale  and  strange  to- 
night, but  looking  his  best  too. 
Somehow,  even  when  her  spirits 
were  running  away  with  her  and 
she  was  making  wild  speeches 
(not  unprovoked)  to  her  neigh- 
bour, her  eyes  kept  reverting  to 
him,  and  always  with  one  thought. 
What  a  contrast  he  was  in  his 
untarnished  youth  and  truth  and 
refinement  to  aU  the  other  young 
men  in  the  room,  and  of  how  su- 
perior a  cast  I 

They  belonged  to  the  most  or- 
dinary type  London  society  fur- 
nishes —  freshmeUy  Oovemment 
clerks,  embryo  barristers,  officers, 
idlers — one  and  aU  ready  to  amuse 
themselves  with  Cressida  as  by 
far  the  most  attractive  girl  pre- 
sent, but  who  were  in  no  danger  of 
sacrificing  their  permanent  advan- 
tage to  a  fancy.  Not  one  but 
wouldhave  been  ready,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  swear  everlasting  fidelity 
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to  either  of  the  Miss  Maraiotts,  ay, 
and  even  to  keep  his  vow. 

The  dancing  began.  Ciessida 
was  in  uniyersal  lequest  One 
cavalier  after  another  came,  waltz- 
ed, flattered,  then  resigned  her 
with  a  sigh  and  an  intimation  of 
their  regret  that  they  coold  not 
'  do  as  they  liked,'  namely,  engage 
her  for  the  next  and  the  next. 

'  In  other  words,'  thought  Cressi- 
da,  'as  they  hope  Mr.  Marriott  will 
ask  them  to  dinner  again,  they 
must  dance  with  his  daughtersi 
and  so  on.  Bah  !  if  I  were  a  man, 
I  would  only  waltz  with  people 
that  I  cared  for.' 

It  is  pretty  to  look  at  her  as 
she  careers  round  the  room.  Her 
enchanted  partner— a  young  hope- 
ful of  the  Foreign  Office — serves 
only  to  show  her  off,  as  a  master 
of  the  ballet  might  a  graceful 
danseuse.  He  happens  to  be  a 
good-looking  fellow,  however,  and 
^orbert,  meanwhile,  who  does  not 
dance,  stands  leaning  against  a 
door,  with  all  the  devils  of  jeal- 
ousy agog  in  his  heart,  as  he 
watches  the  self-complacent  Civil 
servant  and  the  intoxicating  smile 
with  which  Cressida  repays  his 
attentions. 

'  Are  you  going  to  LadyTufto's 
ball  ou  Wednesday^  murmurs  the 
young  man  in  her  ear  as  they  spin 
round. 

*  On  Wednesday,*  says  Cressida, 
laughing  low,  *  I  go  back  to  my 
country  home,  in  the  backwoods, 
you  know.' 

'Where's  that?  is  it  far?'  con- 
tinues the  Foreign  Office  repre- 
sentative imploringly. 

'  Two  hours  and  a  half  by  the 
Great  Western,'  returns  the  girl, 
with  mock  gravity. 

'  You  are  leaving  town  then  I 
But  this  is  horrible !'  he  pursues. 
'  If  I  die  for  it,  I  must  have  another 
waltz  with  you  before  the  year  is 
out.  A  young  lady  told  me  the 
other  day  that  she  knew  there 


would  be  dancing  in  heaven.  I 
doubted  her ;  but  I  would  believe 
you  now,  if  you  told  me.' 

Cressida  shakes  her  head  play- 
fully. '  Cannot  say,  and  indeed 
I  do  not  care ;  as  for  my  part^  I 
never  expect  to  get  there.' 

^  Do  you  never  have  any  balls 
at — what  is  the  name  of  the  plaoe 
on  the  Great  Western  f 

'  Sometimes.' 

'Then  will  you  let  me  know 
when  there  is  one,  and  FU  come 
down  on  purpose.  I  will  indeed, 
if  you'll  promise  me  a  danoe  first.' 

'  ISo  time  like  the  present/  re- 
plies Cressida  laughingly. 

Her  partner's  nonsense  began 
to  weary  her  at  last,  and  she  sought 
for  some  chance  of  escape.  There 
was  Norbert,  standing  in  the  same 
attitude  in  the  doorway.  Again, 
she  noticed  how  distinguished  he 
looked ;  the  other  men  were  mon- 
keys by  his  side.  He  was  young, 
true,  but  with  the  singular  ab- 
sence of  cubbishness  of  tiiose  who 
are  never  to  know  that  stage. 

These  reflections  did  not  stop 
her  from  responding  merrily  to 
her  companion's  chatter,  as  they 
walked  up  and  down  the  room; 
he  thinking  how  to  get  rid  of  his 
next  partner,  she  how  to  get  rid 
of  him. 

'I'm  engaged  for  this,'  said 
he,  as  the  music  struck  up  again ; 
'  but—' 

'So  am  I,'  broke  in  Cressida 
promptly.  They  were  dose  to 
where  Norbert  was  standing,  and 
she  stopped,  looking  up  at  him, 
saying  ingenuously, '  This  is  ours, 
you  know.* 

1^0. 1  resigned  her  accordingly, 
and  went.  Norbert  was  staring 
at  her  in  surprise.     She  laughed. 

'Forgive  the  little  rtwc,  Nor- 
bert,' she  said ;  '  that  man  was 
becoming  unbearable,  quite.  I'd 
had  enough  of  him  for  one  even- 
ing.' Sliding  her  arm  in  his,  she 
drew  him  away  into  the  hall  out- 
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aide,  saying,  *  Whj  do  yoa  stand 
there,  NorlMdrt,  like  Leura,  frown- 
ing on  the  danceisf  iWe  been 
watching  you.' 

'  Tm  no  dancer/  said  Korbert 
shortly. 

'  I  Uiink  it's  very  self-sacrificing 
of  men  to  dance  at  all,'  observed 
Creesida;  'so  few  succeed,  the  rest 
only  scuffle  about  See,  Norbert, 
there's  one  of  my  ex-partners 
waltzing  with  Miss  Marriott.  I 
hate  that  painted-looking  gown  of 
hers.  Wasn't  it  Heine  who  said 
that  English  girls  in  ball-dresses, 
and  moving  about,  were  like 
wooden  butterflies  ?  How  true  it 
was !  And  the  man  is,  for  all  the 
world,  like  the  nutcrackers  danc- 
ing. O  Norbert,  Norbert,  I  hope 
he  and  I  did  not  look  so  awkward 
as  that' 

'  Am  I  never  to  have  a  moment 
alone  with  you,  Cressida  f  he  said 
suddenly. 

'  Alone !'  she  echoed  playfully, 
'  and  at  a  ball !  I  confess  I  don't 
see  how — * 

'  Never  f  repeated  Norbert,  with 
emphasis,  looking  her  steadily  in 
the  iace. 

There  was  a  minute's  silence ; 
she  felt  herself  arraigned  at  last 
They  stood  still,  apparently  watch- 
ing the  dancers,  whilst  Cressida, 
forced  into  giving  a  yes  or  no, 
and  distantly  aware  how  much 
hung  on  her  answer  at  this  mo- 
ment, hesitated,  weighed,  wavered, 
or  fancied  she  did  so ;  for,  how- 
ever unconsciously,  her  mind  was 
already  made  up. 

'  Come  to-morrow,'  she  said,  in 
a  low  distinct  voice.  'I  know 
you're  free.  The  Marriotts  want 
you  to  go  with  us  to  see  some  pic- 
tures at  four  o'clock ;  but  come  at 
three,  when  they  have  their  singing 
lesson.' 

Nothing  more  passed  between 
thenu  They  went  and  had  ices, 
and  then  returned  to  the  ball- 
room :  Norbert  to  muse  and  look 


on,  Cressida  to  dance  through  .the 
rest  of  the  programme  with  fresh 
spirit  From  that  moment  she 
resolutely  stopped  her  eyes  and 
ears  and  sense  to  all  but  what  she 
wished  to  perceive.  The  Miss 
Marriotts  were  jolly  girls  —  the 
banker  was  a  brick.  London  life 
had  charms,  and  Norbert  was  a 
dear  good  fellow.  She  could  make 
him  happy,  and  she  would,  of 
course. 

The  Miss  Marriotts,  though 
their  lot  had  fallen  to  them  in  a  fair 
ground,  were  not  without  unful- 
filled aspirations.  Both  were  bent 
on  acquiring  some  distinction  in 
music,  singing  in  particular — a 
desire  laudable  in  itself,  though 
in  their  case  the  feeble  deed  bade 
fair  ever  to  &11  far  short  of  the 
fervent  will  to  an  extent  of  which 
they  were  blissfully  unconscious. 

Signer  Pellegrini,  their  master 
— a  wily  Italian,  adored  by  both 
sisters — was  far  too  shrewd  to  be- 
tray the  least  hint  of  his  real 
opinion  of  their  musical  powers. 
They  had  strong  voices;  would 
toil  patiently  at  scales  and  exer- 
cises, if  required ;  take  any  num- 
ber of  lessons,  and  pay  any  price 
for  them.  He  was  suavity  itself 
to  such  pupils,  praised  them  judi- 
ciously, and  gave  them  grand 
operatic  airs  to  sing,  which  pleased 
their  vanity  and  ambition.  Now 
their  voices  were  tolerable,  and  it 
was  not  impossible  that  by  some 
distant  day  they  might  acquire 
some  command  over  them,  but  no 
nearer  singing  would  they  become 
for  that.  Miss  Marriott  might 
perhaps  be  imagined  chanting 
a  psalm  in  a  village  choir;  but 
the  force  of  fancy  could  go  no 
farther.  To-day,  however,  Signer 
Pellegrini  had  chosen  to  put  her 
through  one  of  Bellini's  most  pa- 
thetic ail's.  Hear  her  invoking  her 
Elvino  and  bewailing  his  cruelty 
in  heartrending  accents — or  ear- 
rending,  rather,  thought  Cressida, 
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who  had  taken  up  her  poeition  in 
the  anteroom,  where  she  was  out 
of  sight  of  pianoforte,  teacher, 
and  pnpils — whenKorbert  walked 
in  quietly,  unannounced,  and  un- 
perceived  by  the  trio  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

She  put  out  her  hand.  *  Did 
npt  I  tell  you  this  would  be  a 
good  moment?  Come,  we  can 
talk  to  Signor  Pellegrini's  accom- 
paniment.' 

'  And  SignorinaMarriotti's  sing- 
ing,' said  Norbert  gaily. 

Cressida  pouted  prettily.  ^Tell 
me,  Norbert^  that  I  sing  better 
than  that.' 

They  were  just  attacking  a  com- 
position of  the  master's. 

'  8empre  fadorerd,^  wailed  Miss 
Marriott,  with  an  energy  of  inten- 
tion that  oughtto  carry  the  dayand 
rouse  a  stone  from  insensibility. 

<  For  goodness'  sake,  come  into 
the  hall ;  it  will  be  a  Uttle  farther 
off,'  said  Norbert  distractedly. 

They  slipped  out  unobserved 
into  the  empty  hall.  Cressida 
began  to  examine  the  aquarium, 
and  still  distant  echoes  came 
from  the  drawing-room,  where 
Miss  Marriott  was  coiy'uring 
her  caro  ben,  very  much  out 
of  tune,  to  return — or  to  let  her 
die,  and  so  forth. 

*  Cressida,'  said  Norbert,  *  Pro- 
fessor Matthison  is  coming  to  see 
me  to-morrow.' 

*  To-morrow  r  cried  Cressida 
helplessly. 

*  Yes.' 

He  spoke  with  firmness  and 
fortitude.  There  was  the  stuff  of 
a  hero  in  that  boy.  Cressida 
knew  that,  and  admired  it  in  a 
mournful  way ;  for  she  felt  herself 
no  heroine. 

*  Have  you  answered  him,  then  V 
she  asked  gently. 

'  Not  yet.' 

Her  voice  was  soft  and  thrilling 
— ^his,  hard  and  unmoved — though 
the  state  of  her  mind  was  abso- 


lute serenity  as  compared  to  his. 
Cressida  was  fax  from  calm,  how- 
ever. She  had  never  liked  Nor- 
bert so  well  as  during  this  visit ; 
he  showed  to  particular  advantage 
among  commonplace  people  with 
a  touch  of  vulgarity  about  thenu 
The  boy  was  such  a  perfect  gentJe- 
man ;  his  instincts,  his  pervading 
spirit  so  gentle  and  good — ^too 
good  for  her^  she  thought  some- 
times. 

Meanwhile  Norbert  was  feeling 
farther  and  farther  away  from 
Germany  as  he  watched  her,  her 
eyes  averted  and  intent  upon  the 
sea-urchins  and  sponges,  anemones 
and  sta^fi8h  behind  Uie  glass ;  bat 
the  sweet,  wayward,  yielding 
smile  on  her  lips,  maddening  to 
the  youth  at  that  critical  moment 
— for  whom  was  that  I 
'  Cressida !' 

She  turned  round  to  him  impul- 
sively, and  pressed  both  her  hands 
before  her  face. 

'  Don't !'  he  said  excitedly.  '  I 
wish  you  would  tell  me  at  once — 
in  plain  words — that  I'm  to  go — 
where  I  shall  never  see  you  or 
hear  of  you.  It  is  the  only,  only 
thing  for  me  now  1' 

Hisagitation,  which  he  no  longer 
could  hide,  was  rapidly  gaining 
upon  the  sensitive  girL  AH  pos- 
sible generous  impulses  seemed 
to  combine  with  others  to  drive 
her  on.  She  lifted  her  face,  and 
clasping  her  hands  behind  her 
head,  turned  away  restlessly  as  if 
seeking  for  something. 

'  0,  lasciate  me  morirf  shouted 
Miss  Marriott;  but  the«  untimely 
interruption  passed  unheeded  and 
unheard. 

Tve  offended  you,'  said  Nor- 
bert, disheartened. 
She  shook  her  head. 
'0,no!' 

*  You  don't  care  enough  to  take 
offence  at  anything  I  may  say.' 

*  There  1  if  yon  xioiU  distort  my 
meaning,'  shesaid,laughingsoftly« 
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'CieBsida,  only  tell  me  what 
joa  do  mean  1  You  must  not — in- 
deed^  you  mnst  not — ^throw  words 
at  me  in  play  just  now.' 

He  spoke  aliDost  harshly.  Why 
must  she  know  him  so  well — see 
through  so  clearly  to  the  depth 
of  feeling  beneath  ?  The  glimpse 
OYercame  her  and  she  surrendered. 

^  Noy  Korbert^'  she  said  tremu- 
lously; 'lam  in  earnest  Look 
at  me.'  She  laid  both  her  hands 
on  his  and  raised  her  Uttle  head. 
'  How  can  you  suppose  that  what 
decides  your  life  ^ould  be  a  trifle 
to  me  f— as  if  mine  were  not  in- 
Tolyed,  as  well  as  yours,  and  to- 
gether with  it !' 

Was  it  Cresaida  speaking]  Nor- 
bert  was  mute  with  a  delight  past 
his  ezpressing.  A  bairod  door 
had  burst  open  in  his  imagination, 
letting  in  such  a  flood  of  de- 
sired light,  and  revealing  a  per- 
spective so  enchanting  that  it 
overcame  him.  Its  soothing  beau- 
ty transcended  hope  and  dreams. 

'  But,  Norbert,'  she  whispered 
gently,  '  speak  the  truth  to  me 
now,  yourself  Could  I  really 
ever  make  up  to  you  for  the  loss 
of  what  you  love  I' 

*For  aU  that — for  more!'  he 
said,  still  holding  her  hands  and 
gazing  into  her  eyes,  bewildered 
by  his  own  delight. 

Odd  and  incongruous  thoughts 
began  to  dart  through  Cressida's 
mind  3  odd  andincongruous  strains 
were  wafted  from  the  next  room, 
the  voices  of  the  two  Miss  Mar- 
riotts blending — ^to  speak  politely 
— ^in  a  duet,  apparency  maritime. 

*Fo^a,  voga^^  they  reiterated, 
*f)ogaj  O  marinar;*  but  Norbert 
bea^  nothing — silent  for  happi- 
ness :«ilEhat  happiness  of  which 
equal  shares  are  dealt  out  differ- 
ently. Some  get  theirs  in  yearly 
doles ;  but  to  Norbert  all  the  long 
anears  due  to  him  throughout  a 
Bad.  childhood,  a  lonely  and  un- 
eatisfactory  youtb,  and  the  accu- 
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mulated  interest,  had  boon  poured 
into  his  hands  at  once. 

The  sweet  feeling  of  the  joy  she 
was  giving  lit  up  Cressida's  coun- 
tenance with  an  angelic  expres- 
sion. At  that  moment  she  really 
only  thought  of  Norbert  as  her 
lover,  and  had  forgotten  that  he 
had  golden  prospects  to  back  him. 

Signer  Fellognni  came  down 
with  a  loud  crash  on  the  final 
chord  of  the  duet,  and  began  bid- 
ding courtly  adieux  to  his  pupils. 
Cressida's  and  Norbert^s  hands 
severed  suddenly,  and  they  were 
busy  watching  a  zoophyte  shrimp- 
ing when  thesmiling  Italian  passed 
through.  The  sea-anemone  had 
caught  the  shrimp,  and  was  eat- 
ing him  when  the  Miss  Marriotts 
came  into  the  hall,  saying, 

'Ah,  there  you  are,  Norbert; 
that's  all  right — now  for  the  pic- 
ture-gallery. The  carriage  will  be 
here  directly.' 

Norbert  groaned  and  submitted, 
as  he  must ;  but  Cressida  excused 
herself  with  great  decision,  declar- 
ing she  was  dead-tired  with  danc- 
ing last  night,  and  her  head  ached, 
and  she  meant  to  stay  at  home. 

Half  an  hour's  absolute  solitude 
in  the  drawing-room  restored  her 
to  herself  The  disturbed  cur- 
rents of  her  mind  grew  smoot^ 
and  clear  again.  It  was  done. 
She  was  glad  it  was  over.  Her 
two  most  prominent  feelings  at 
that  n^oment  were  her  real  affea- 
tion  for  Norbert  and  a  kind  of 
personal  exultation  in  the  sense  of 
appropriated  devotion.  She  had 
been  a  little  scared  by  the  actual 
encounter  with  a  passionate  feel- 
ing asserting  itself — a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  merely  divining 
its  existence.  But  it  seemed  to 
her  it  would  be  the  easiest  thing 
to  make  him  happy ;  she  meant 
to  be  very  sweet  to  him  always. 
As  for  herself,  there  was  an  end 
of  youth  and  roses  certainly ;  but 
an  end  also  to  those  irksonre  cir* 
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comstances,  thoso  income  limita- 
tions, from  which  no  definite 
escape  had  ever  offered  itself  to 
her  but  this. 

She  was  startled  out  of  her  re- 
flections by  the  entrance  of  the 
servant  with  the  lamp.  The  auto- 
maton bore  also  a  silrer  salrer, 
which  he  presented  to  her,  with  a 
card : 

*  Mr.  Stephen  Halliday.' 
Would  she  see  the  gentleman  ? 
Gressida  rose,  said  *  Y«s'  quick- 
ly^ wondering  withal  what  had 
possessed  him  to  come.  Well, 
she  was  glad ;  of  all  people  he  was 
the  one  she  would,  or  fancied  she 
would,  have  liked  best  to  see. 

He  came  in,  apologised  slightly 
for  calling;  he  was  not  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Marriott,  but,  having 
heard  of  her  being  in  town,  had 
ventured  to  send  in  his  card  as 
he  was  passing  through,  just  to 
bid  his  fieirewells  before  starting 
for  Egypt. 

*  I  thought  you  were  already  on 
the  P.  and  O.  boat,*  said  Gressida 
carelessly,  with  a  smile. 

*!Nrot.yet,  you  see,*  he  replied; 
*  I  start  in  a  day  or  two.' 

They  seated  themselves,  half 
facing  each  other.  The  room  was 
rather  dark,  and  the  strong  lights 
and  shadows  cast  by  the  lamp  on 
the  table  around  Halliday's  chair 
help'ed  to  give  something  vividly 
Rembrandtesque  to  the  figure  in 
it,  as  they  fell  on  his  well-knit 
frame,  crisp  reddish-brown  hair 
and  colouring,  and  rugged,  but 
vigorously  thoughtful,  face.  He 
had  a  look  of  the  uncompromising 
Dutch  painter  about  him  at  all 
times.     It  was  striking  now. 

They  talked  on.  He  seemed  a 
little  depressed.  The  mercury  of 
Gressida's  spirits,  on  the  contrary, 
had  never  stood  so  high.  He 
noticed  it,  and  felt  baffled. 

*  Pray,  for  how  many  years  are 
we  to  think  of  you  as  exploring 
♦the  Nile  1*  she  asked  indifferently. 


'  Years  !'  he  laughed.  '  I  am 
not  outlawed  or  exiled.  Months 
— months — a  year  at  the  most.' 

'  Indeed  !'  she  said  politely. 

*  So,  you  see,  we  may  reallj, 
perhaps,  meet  again  in  England 
very  shortly.  Still,  starting  for 
Africa  is  not  quite  the  same  as 
starting — for  Switzerland,  for  in- 
stance.' 

Gressida  laughed,  whilst  the 
thought  shot  by  that  even  a  Swiss 
tour  is  eventful  sometimes. 

*Do  you  know,'  he  said  sud- 
denly, *  that  your  friend  and  mine,* 
Mrs.  de  Saumarez,  is  thinking  of 
taking  Monks*  Orchard,  a  place  not 
far  from  your  home,  I  think  f 

*  Monks*  Orchard !'  she  repeated, 
surprised. 

'  It  is  news,  I  know,'  said  Mr. 
Halliday,  *only  just  out.  She 
mentioned  it  in  a  farewell  letter  I 
received  from  her  this  morning ; 
says  she  is  going  there,  with  her 
scapegrace  of  a  stepson,  who  is 
coming  back  from  India,  and  she 
demands  a  promise  from  me  that 
I  shall  pay  them  a  visit  if  I  return 
in  time.' 

'0!' 

He  was  disappointed  at  this  in^- 
difference  and  constraint  he  could 
not  account  for. 

'  Perhaps  I  shall  see  you  then  f 
he  asked. 

A  simple  question,  but  spoken 
tentatively,  significantly. 

*  I  do  not  know,'  she  replied, 
with  a  frozen  feeling  and  tone. 

'  Why,  is  it  not  your  local  habi- 
tation I  Of  course,  therefore,  the 
last  place  in  which  I  ought,  I 
suppose,  to  expect  to  find  you; 
but—' 

'Only  by  that  time,'  resumed 
Gressida,  *  it  seems  likely  that  I — 
I  may  have  changed  both  my  local 
habitation  and — ' 

She  stopped  th^re,  and  smiled. 

Enough.  It  was  a  tolerable 
thunderstroke  for  Halliday;  but 
he  did  n  ot  wince.     Neither  did  he 
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pretend  indifference;  his  connte- 
nance  awoke  to  an  intense  actiyity 
of  inquiry,  betokening  the  inward 
stir. 

'  And  your  name  V  he  finished 
quickly  for  her.  '  Do  you  mean 
to  say  yon  are  going  to  be  married)' 

'It  is  so  very  extraordinary, 
isn't  itf  said  Cressida,  with  an 
ethereal  mockery  of  tone. 

*  May  I  know  moref 
^  I  am  engaged  to  Norbert  Al- 
leyne,'  she  said  simply. 

Cressida,  though  she  live  long, 
will  neyer  quite  foiget  the  hurt  of 
that  moment.  His  quick  instinc- 
tive glance  round  the  room,  its  rich 
hangings,  crystal  candelabra,  deli- 
cate S^Yres-china  ornaments,  mir- 
rors wreathed  round  with  camellias 
and  violets  (the  Marriotts'  butler 
had  such  good  taste),  the  unspoken 
contempt,  sudden  fading  of  his 
previous  solicitude — 0,  it  was  like 
a  little  stab  from  a  penknife,  that 
breaks  and  leaves  the  blade  in 
the  wound  I  As  well — or  better 
— might  he  have  stood  up  and 
spoken  cut :  *  You  have  struck  a 
bargain  with  a  boy  to  whom  your 
self  is  supremely  indifferent — for 
this  trash  of  life !  So  much  for 
women  F 

Instead  of  this,  there  came  the 
politest,  coldest,  constrained  re- 
joinderl 

'I  have  not  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  Mr.  Alleyne ;  but  I  must 
congratulate  you.' 


*  1  have  known  him  since 
we  were  children,'  said  Cressida 
proudly.  *We  were  playfellows 
at  Femswold.' 

'  He  is  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Mar- 
riott's, is  he  noti'  said  Halliday 
simply. 

Simplicity  that  stung  her  afresh. 
She  hated  Halliday  for  the  insinu- 
ation; and  felt  as  if  she  would 
never  forgive  it. 

She  smiled,  and  bent  her  head, 
replying,  *  Yes,'  icily ;  there  was 
a  little  feeling  of  tiiumph  and 
bravado  behind.  That  ended  their 
dialogue  really.  The  sentences 
that  followed  were  mere  common- 
places, to  lead  up  to  an  automatic 
farewell  on  both  sides. 

When  he  was  gone,  she  felt 
as  if  after  a'  battle.  Her  heart 
thumped  unpleasantly ;  she  found 
herself  suddenly  breathless-— ex- 
hausted. She  was  glad  that  the 
others  did  not  come  in  imme- 
diately. 

When  at  last  the  Miss  Mar- 
riotts returned,  they  found  ber 
there  still,  but  paler  than  when 
they  had  left ;  her  eyes  dilated, 
her  mouth  quivering  with  a  ner- 
vous tremor  even  they  must  ob- 
serve. 

'What  is  the  matter?'  they 
asked. 

Oressida  said  she  would  tell 
them  presently. 

The  matter  was — ^that  she  and 
Norbert  were  engaged. 


(To  hi  eonHnued,) 
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By  W.  W.  Fbnk. 


CHAPTER  L 

THB  DAY. 

^  Do  you  know,  Nina,  that  Valen- 
tine Grey  is  home  again  f 

'  No  ;  but  I  know  now  you  tell 
me — not  that  /  am  concerned  with 
the  news.  Mr.  Valentine  Grey  is 
nothing  to  me.' 

'  O,  indeed ;  I  thought  he  used 
to  be  rather  deyoted  to  you,  and 
that  you — ' 

'  Absurd  nonsense,  Fanny.  We 
used  to  laugh  and  talk  a  great 
deal — at  least  he  used;  /  never 
found  anything  to  laugh  at  in 
what  he  said.  I  found  his  con- 
versation especially  dull,  though 
I  know  he  thought  it  otherwise ; 
he  thought  it  very  humorous  and 
witty,  but  I  never  could  see  it. 
In  truth,  I  promised  that  I  would 
record  in  gold  letters  every  genuine 
jokelheiuxlhimmake.  Yes,  I  said 
I  would  put  them  down  in  a  diary, 
.and  that  I  would  be  bound  to  get 
all  he  ever  made  in  a  year  into  one 
<kiy's  division  of  it.' 

*Ah,  but  he  is  very  clever, 
Nina,  you  must  admit ;  his  con- 
versation is  considered  brilliant 
at  times.' 

'  I  admit  nothing  of  the  kind, 
Fanny;  and  I  repeat,  I  never 
found  it'  so.' 

'  Well,  he  is  back  at  home  again, 
at  any  rate,  and  he  will  be  here 
to-night;  so  you  will  have  an  op- 
portimity  of  seeing  if  his  trip  to 
the  States  has  improved  him.' 

*0,  coming  here  to-night,  is 
he  ?  What  is  to-night  1  Let  me 
see — the  13th !     Ah,  then  he  has 


come  home,  no  doubt,  to  be  in 
time  for  to-morrow — ^his  saint's 
day.  H'm !  I  daresay  he  thinks 
that  very  funny.  I  have  no  doubt 
he  will  be  making  all  sorts  of 
stupid  jokes  about  his  name,  and 
cupids  and  darts,  and  the  rest  of 
it.' 

'  And  why  not,  Nina?  Tou  are 
too  hard  on  him.  To-morrow  is  his 
birthday,  that's  why  he  is  named 
Valentine ;  and  surely  there's  no 
harm  in  his  making  fun  of  it.' 

*I  didn't  say  there  was  any 
harm;  I  only  said  it  was  stupid, 
and  that  he  is  stupid,  and  that  I 
don't  like  him — there.' 

This  scrap  of  conversation  took 
place  in  the  snug  but  capacious 
drawing-room  of  a  large  house 
in  Dolton-gaidens,  South  Sen* 
sington. 

The  occupants  of  the  drawing- 
room  in  question,  at  the  moment 
when  it  is  first  necessary  for  us 
to  play  the  eaves  -  dropper  and 
looker-on,  were,  first  (to  give 
precedence  to  age),  Mrs.  Dave- 
nell,  a  little  woman  of  fifty,  with 
a  bright  cheery  twinkle  in  her 
brown  eyes  and  a  beaming  ex- 
pression of  the  most  perfect  good- 
nature for  ever  playing  over  her 
small  and  delicate  face,  a  lady 
whom  youielt  you  might  always 
appeal  to  in  any  emergency  with 
the  certainty  of  receiving  the  very 
assistance  you  would  want,  one 
too  who  was  up  to  any  amount 
of  fun,  and  on  whom  you  might 
rely  for  lAie  most  perfect  sympa- 
thy in  any  undertaking  you  might 
have  afoot,  grave  or  humorous. 
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Then  there  were  her  two  dangh- 
tersy  Fanny  and  Emilj,  who  look- 
edy  as  we  might  eaj  of  books, 
ezactlj  like  ezqnisitel j  bound  and 
printed  aecond  editions  of  their 
mother.  There  was  a  great  simi- 
larity not  only  efface  and  fea- 
ture, but  in  dress  and  manner, 
only  the  younger  ladies  were 
neater  and  trimmer  in  certain  de- 
tails. This  perhaps  was  not  say- 
ing very  much;  for  though  idl 
tluree  were  the  fairest  -  skumed, 
fieshest,  and  most  blooming  of 
women,  there  was  a  degree  of 
carelessness  in  the  way  their 
dresses  were  put  on  and  worn, 
and  in  their  general  air,  that 
shocked  their  milliners,  and  had 
acquired  for  them  amongst  inti- 
mate friends  the  eobriqvei  of  the 
'  Happy-go-luckies.' 

The  young  gentleman  who  was 
the  object  of  the  conversation  we 
began  our  stozy  with  was  responsi- 
ble for  this  cognomen.  Mr.  Va- 
lentine Grey,  when  he  had  first 
come  to  be  intimate  at  the  house, 
had  called  them  the  *Happy-go- 
luckies,'  because  he  declared  they 
were  the  happiest  and  luckiest 
family  he  had  ever  known ;  and 
that  no  one  could  erer  go  to  the 
house  without  being  made  happy 
and  lucky  too.  This  was  thought 
to  be  very  humorous,  for,  as  we 
may  haye  already  gleaned,  Mr. 
Giey  had  establiBJied  for  himself 
in  Dolton-gardens  the  reputation 
of  a  wit,  although,  as  we  may  also 
haye  gleaned,  there  was  one  per- 
son who  refused  to  admit  his 
right  to  it;  and  as  this  young 
lady  made  up  the  fourth  and  last 
occupant  of  the  drawing-room  on 
this  present  13th  February  1876, 
let  me  say  a  word  or  two  about 
her  here. 

Nina  Dayenell,  in  spite  of  her 
surname,  in  no  way  resembled 
the  other  ladies  who  bore  it ;  she 
was  a  tall,  graceful,  olive-skinned, 
dark-haired,  brilliant,  and  some- 


what haughty  and  dignified  look- 
ing girL  Many  persons  said  she 
had  no  pretensions  to  be  consi- 
dered handsome,  and  judging 
strictly  by  features,  perhaps  it 
was  true;  but  at  any  rate,  if  it 
were,  she  was  the  handsomest 
plain  girl  you  might  meet  with  in 
a  year's  march.  She  was  the  only 
child  of  Mr.  Davenell*s  brother, 
who  had  married  a  native  of 
Bologna,  and  who  had  died  (soon 
after  his  wife)  when  Kina  was 
only  six  years  old.  Consequently, 
she  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
house  of  her  uncle  and  aunt,  and 
educated  with  her  cousins. 

8he  had  just  returned  home 
from  a  visit  to  some  friends  in 
the  country,  when  her  cousin 
Fanny  made  the  announcement 
to  her  with  which  these  pages 
commence. 

With  the  expression  of  her 
opinion  that  Mr.  Grey  was  stupid 
and  that  she  didn't  like  him,  the 
haughty  beauty  left  the  room  to 
take  off  her  travelling-dress. 

When  she  was  gone,  says  Fanny 
to  her  mamma,  i^er  a  pause, '  I 
never  can  tell,  mamma,  whether 
Nina  really  means  what  she  says 
about  Mr.  Grey ;  can  you  V 

'  I  don't  know  what  she  means, 
my  dear;  I  only  know  what  I 
wish.' 

'  Ah,  you  wish  that  they  might 
make  a  match  of  it.' 

'  I  don't  deny  it ;  it  would  be 
the  best  thing  that  could  happen 
for  them  both.  But,  dear  me,  I'm 
afraid  there  is  no  chance  of  it. 
She  is  always  piquing  herself  on 
her  dignity,  and  he  is  always  so 
full  of  chidSf,  as  you  call  it,  thlat 
one  never  can  tell  whether  they 
really  like  each  other.  I  wish  we 
could  hit  upon  a  plan  to  bring 
matters  to  a  crisis,  and  settle  it 
one  way  or  the  other.' 

'I  think  we  might,  mamma, 
for  I  wish  as  you  wish ;  and  now 
that  he  is  just  come  back,  and 
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will,  of  coone,  he  a  great  deal 
here  again,  it  would  be  a  good 
opportunity  to  try.  It  is  very 
fdnny;  but  instantly  that  Nina 
spoke  of  to-moTrow  as  being  St. 
Yalentine's-day,  I  began  to  think 
whether  we  couldn't  turn  that 
£iict  to  account.  It  would  be  rare 
fun.' 

*  How  do  you  mean,  child  f 

'  Well,  I  don't  know  quite  yet ; 
it  wants  thinking  about  ;*  and  the 
young  lady  paused  in  her  needle- 
work, and,  resting  her  chin  upon 
her  hand,  stared  for  a  minute 
straight  into  space ;  then  her  face 
dimpled  into  a  mighty  knowing 
little  smile,  and  she  said  suddenly, 

*I  have  it!  If  we  can  only 
make  them  both  believe  that  each 
is  very  fond  of  the  other,  and  that 
it  is  only  the  dignity  of  the  one, 
flfeid  the  laughing  merry  disposi- 
tion of  the  other,  that  prevent 
them  from  showing  their  real 
feelings;  if  he  were,  only  sure  that 
she  cared  the  least  little  bit  for 
him,  I  feel  certain  he  will  propose ; 
if  she  were  only  sure  that  that 
chaff  and  nonsense  that  he  talks 
was  all  on  the  surface,  and  that  be- 
neath there  was  a  strong  affection 
for  her,  I  feel  certain  she  will 
accept.' 

*  Yes,  my  dear  Fanny,'  said  the 
mother,  *  but  how  can  you  bring 
all  this  about  ?  It's  a  very  delicate, 
complicated  business.' 

*  Why,  my  dear  old  silly  mam- 
ma, leave  that  to  me;  don't  you 
see  that  we  could  start  it  with  a 
valentine  1  If  we  could  only  pre- 
tend and  make  it  appear  that  she 
had  sent  one  to  him,  and  that  he 
had  sent  one  to  her,  and  then 
expose  them  —  well,  we  should 
have  broken  down  the  barrier  of 
Miss  Nina's  dignity,  at  any  rate.' 

The  door  here  opened,  and  the 
servant  announced  Mr.  Valentine 
Grey.  The  three  ladies  rose  to 
greet  him,  and,  after  an  inter- 
change  of  a    few    commonplace 


civilities  and  a  warm  weleome. 
Miss  Fanny  slipped  £rom  the 
room. 

'  I  am  afraid  I  am  awfully  early, 
Mrs.  Davenell,'  said  the  gentle- 
man, 'for  a  dinn6^gue8t;  but  I 
know  there  is  no  falBe  ceremony 
in  this  house ;  and  when  yon  said 
you  wanteft  me  to  come  and  have 
a  long  talk,  and  hear  all  about  my 
travels,  I  knew  you  meant  it.' 

*0f  course,  of  course,  we  are 
delighted,'  said  Mrs.  Davenell; 
and  fts  the  door  opened  —  *0, 
here  is  Nina!  Nina,  my  love, 
here's  Mr.  Grey.' 

That  gentleman  rose  and  saluted 
the  tall  brunette  with  easy  giacew 
She,  holding  her  head  very  high, 
and  just  putting  out  the  tips  of 
three  taper  fingers,  exclaimed, 
with  an  air  of  surprise, 

*  Dear  me,  Mr.  Grey,  who  would 
have  expected  to  see  you  heief 
I  thought  you  were  away  in  the 
Far  West.' 

'  Ah,  then,  you  have  been  think- 
ing of  me ;  that  is  really  very 
good  of  you.' 

'I  did  not  say  so,'  said  Nina, 
with  a  wicked  toss  of  her  head,  as 
she  crossed  the  room  and  sat  down 
at  a  small  writing-table  in  a  farther 
corner. 

*How  rude  you  are  to  Mr. 
Grey,  Nina  I'  interposed  her  aunt. 
<  What  a  bad  child  it  is  !  But  you 
knowher,  Mr.  Grey,  and  will  make 
allowances.' 

'0,  indeed,  yes,  I  know  her, 
and  esteem  it  a  great  privilege 
that  I  do,'  answered  the  young 
man,  resuming  the  seat  he  had 
originally  taken  near  Mrs.  Dave- 
nell, and  which  was  in  the  large 
bay-window  overlooking  the  gar- 
den and  garden-door. 

*Why,  I  thought  Miss  Fanny 
was  here  when  I  came  in,'  he 
continued,  looking  out  of  the 
window ; '  and  yet  surely  that  is 
she,  coming  up  the  garden  in  her 
hat  and  jacket.    She  is  like  the 
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IrishmaiL's  bird,  that  has  the  gift 
of  being  in  two  places  at  once.' 

^She  has  been  out/  meekly 
here  for  the  fiist  time  broke  in  her 
jonnger  sister.  '  I  know  she  had 
a  letter  to  post' 

'  YeSy  and  tiiere  are  no  servants 
kept  in  this  house/  said  her 
mother  ironically.  '  That's  just  like 
Fanny.  It  is  foolish  for  her  to  go 
out  so  late :  it's  getting  quite  dusk.' 
'Well,  I  like  people  who  can 
wait  on  themselves,'  said  Mr. 
Grey.  '  Your  house  is  a  fine  school 
f(^  that,  Mrs.  Davenell ;  and  very 
hicky  for  me  has  it  been  that  I 
profited  by  the  example.  People 
have  to  wait  upon  themselves  a 
good  deal  in  the  States,  I  can  tell 
you.' 

'Yes,  I  have  heard  so.  But 
come,  now,  tell  us,  how  far  west 
did  you  get?  I  want  to  hear  all 
about  it,'  answered  the  lady. 

Bat  the  narration  of  Mr.  Grey's 
adventures  was  destined  to  be  yet 
farther  delayed.  The  parlour-maid 
now  entered  with  tea,  followed, 
soon  after,  by  Fanny  Davenell, 
who,  innocently  assuming  the  air 
of  not  having  been  out  of  the 
room  even,  walked  over  to  the 
table  where  Nina,  having  lighted 
candles,  w&s  busily  writing.  After 
a  while  there  was  a  general  shift- 
ing of  the  positions  of  everybody 
in  the  room,  during  which  Fanny 
retired,  with  her  sister,  into  a 
snug  little  conservatory  which 
projected  from  the  farther  end  of 
the  room,  and  which  was  partially 
screened  by  a  heavy  portiere. 

A  flight  of  steps  communicated 
through  this  alcove  with  the  gar- 
den which  on  three  sides  sur- 
rounded the  house ;  and  a  side 
door  also  opened  into  the  hall, 
into  which  it  was  quite  possible 
to  pass  from  the  little  green- 
house without  entering  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

*  Perhaps,'  went  on  Mr.  Grey, 
in  his  gay  and  joking  manner,  as 


he  again  found  himself  left  alone 
with  Mrs.  Davenell  and  Nina,  'it 
will  be  better  to  defer  an  account 
of  the  stirring  incidents  of  my 
travel  till  after  dinner.  Mr.  Dav- 
enell will  want  to  hear  some- 
thing about  them,  I  suppose,  and 
you  will  be  awfully  bored  if  I 
have  to  tell  my  story  twice  over*' 

'  Not  at  all ;  but  as  he  will  be 
home  soon,  and  we  dine  early,  as 
you  know,  like  the  unconven- 
tional barbarians  that  we  are,  and 
as  I  have  one  or  two  little  matters 
to  attend  to  before  dinner,  it  will 
be  better  for  you  to  tell  us  then. 
Will  you  excuse  my  leaving  Nina 
to  entertain  you  for  ten  minutes } 
Nina,  my  dear,'  continued  Mrs. 
Davenell,  with  her  hand  on  the 
door,  'leave  your  writing,  and 
just  go  and  talk  to  Mr.  Grey.' 

When  she  had  vanished,  Nina 
rose  and  advanced  to  the  fire. 

•  You  are  very  busy  with  your 
pen,'  said  the  gentleman.  '  Writing 
valentines,  I  presume  V 

*  Yes  ;  that  is  just  about  all  my 
intellect  is  capable  of  at  present. 
Your  appreciation  of  my  powers, 
Mr.  Grey,  is  quite  correct,  if  not 
very  flattering.' 

*  I  never  flatter.' 

'Truly,  I  know  you  don't; 
flattery  was  never  your  cheval  de 
bataille.' 

'  Yet  it  always  puts  me  hors 
(horse)  de  combat,  which  is  the 
same  animal,  I  imagine.' 

'  0,  that  is  too  atrocious  1  Is 
that  your  last,  Mr.  Grey,  or  does 
it  come  from  the  States  V 

'  No ;  done  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  I  assure  you.  I  drove 
the  spur  into  that  horse's  flanks 
especially  for  you.' 

•  Worse  and  worse  !  I  really 
can't  stand  this  ;  and  there  is  my 
uncle's  knock.  You  will  find  him 
better  audience  than  I  am  for 
your  jokes.  I  shall  leave  you  to- 
gether.' And  without  another 
word  she  swept  from  the  room. 
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Left  alone,  Mr.  Grey  listened 
for  a  moment,  cast  a  wistful 
glance  towards  the  door,  walked 
to  it,  opened  it,  looked  out,  re- 
dosed  it,  and  then  threw  himself 
into  an  easj-chair  hard  by  the 
poriiire. 

It  was  now  quite  dark  outside, 
and  the  room  was  only  very  dimly 
lighted  by  the  candles  at  the 
writing-table  and  the  glow  of  the 
fire.  It  was  a  &Tourable  moment 
for  musing;  at  least  Valentine 
Orey  seemed  to  think  so,  for  pre- 
sently he  said  only  a  little  under 
his  breath, 

'  What  a  proud  puss  it  is !  Not 
a  bit  altered  since  I  have  been 
away,  except  to  grow  more  hand- 
some.' 

Then  he  gave  something  very 
like  a  sigh,  but  which  ended  in  a 
low  soft  whistle.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  Mr.  Grey  was  quite 
at  home  at  the  hospitable  house 
of  the  Davenells ;  every  frequenter 
of  it,  indeed,  was  so,  and  their 
name  was  legion.  People  could 
visit  there  upon  no  other  terms. 
The  easy,  unconventional,  hearty 
welcome  they  received  compelled 
them  to  put  aside  all  formality. 
Our  hero,  who  came  with  a  good 
introduction,  had  soon  become 
very  intimate  at  Dolton-gardens, 
after  taking  up  his  quarters  in 
London  to  follow  the  law.  Some 
eighteen  months  before  our  story 
opens,  he  had  unexpectedly  in- 
herited a  handsome  property,  and 
having  more  mind  for  seeing  the 
world  than  for  Blackstone  or  CoJce^ 
had  made  that  tour  in  the  States 
from  which  he  had  only  now 
three  days  returned. 

He  was  a  tall  handsome  young 
fellow  of  eighlrand-twenty,  with 
crisp,  curly,  fair  hair,  and  a  soft 
beard  to  match — both  now  cropped 
rather  close ;  for,  according  to  the 
habit  of  the  Briton  when  he  comes 
back  to  London  after  long  tra- 
velling, Valentine's  first  visit  had 


been  paid  to  the  haircuttet^a. 
His  fair  skin  had  been  richly 
tanned  by  exposure  tp  weather, 
and  the  contrast  gave  his  blue 
eyes  a  deeper  intensity  and  ex- 
pression than  usual  Altogether, 
theDavenell  ladies  had  separately, 
but  privately,  concurred  in  the 
opinion  that  he  was  much  im- 
proved. 

Pursuing  his  musings  after  an 
interval,  he  said  to  himself, 

'  H*m,  that  couldn't  have  been 
Mr.  Davenell's  knock,  or — ^yes — 
there  he  is  in  the  conservatory; 
he  is  coming  in  that  way.  No  ; 
that  is  not  his  voice,  either ;  he 
is  not  in  the  habit  of  tittering  in 
that  fashion — ifs  some  of  the 
girls.' 

He  was  in  the  act  of  rising  to 
go  into  the  conservatory,  when 
the  sound  of  his  own  name — 
whispered  by  one  of  the  two  soft 
voices  whose  subdued  prattle  and 
laughter  had  attracted  his  atten- 
tion— caught  his  ear.  He  paused 
And  listened. 

*  She  is  really  very  fond  of  Mr. 
Grey,  you  know ;  I  am  certain  of 
it,'  said  the  first  voice. 

'  You  surprise  me,  Fanny,'  said 
the  second. 

*  No  doubt  of  it.' 

^But  then  her  manner  is  so 
very  rude  to  him.' 

'  0,  that  is  nothing ;  only  she 
can't  help  being  dignified,  and 
she  only  pretends  to  disdain  all 
his  fun  and  nonsense.  If  he  would 
but  be  a  little  more  serious  at 
times,  and  not  chaff  her  so  much, 
he  would  soon  see  a  change  in 
her ;  for,  I  say  again,  she  is  tho- 
roughly at  heart  in  love  with  him.' 

*  You  think  so  V 

'  Sure  so.  She  has  been  writing 
a  valentine  to  him,  and  I  hare  it 
in  my  hand  now,  and  I  am  going 
to  post  it  for  her.' 

*  But,  Fanny,  you  have  been  out 
once;  mamma  won't  like  your 
going  out  in  the  dark.' 
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*  I  sha'n't  be  gone  a  moment ; 
I  can  slip  out  here  through  the 
garden  to  the  piilar-boz  at  the 
earner;  nobody  mil  know.  Put 
your  hat  on,  Emily,  and  come 
with  me — quick  f 

The  Toices  ceased,  a  door  was 
softly  opened  and  shut,  and  Va- 
lentine Grey  was  again  left  to  his 
musings.  They  now  assumed, 
however,  a  more  excited  character. 

'  What  have  I  heard  T  ho  said, 
rising.  '  Those  were  Fanny  and 
Emiiy^  and  they  were  tidking 
about  Nina  and  me.  Of  couise 
it  was  Kina  they  meant.  Can  I 
beliere  my  ears,  that  she  is  in 
love  with  me  ?  0,  that  would  be 
too  great  a  sHce  of  luck  1  But 
Fll  find  out — ^by  Jove,  I  will ! — 
and  if  it  be  true,  she  shall  have 
hAT  reward.' 

At  this  moment  the  door  open- 
ed, and  Mrs.  Davenell  reentered 
the  room.  The  light  in  it  was  so 
dim  that  Valentine  did  not,  at 
first,  observe  the  change  which 
had  come  over  her  face.  Only,  as 
she  advanced  towards  the  fire, 
which  he  had  in  his  excitement 
been  stirring  into  a  blaze,  did  he 
see  that  her  bright  cheerful  ex- 
pression had  vanished,  and  that 
she  was  in  some  distress.  Before 
he  had  time  to  speak,  she  began : 

'Dear  Mr.  Grey,  sad  —  sad 
news,  most  unexpected!  How  can 
I  tell  it  you  t  Yet  I  must ;  for 
you  will  sympathise,  will  help  us 
with  your  advice,  I  feel  sure  you 
wilL  I  have  as  yet  had  no  time 
to  tell  you ;  but  since  you  have 
been  away,  our  Emily  has  been 
engaged — she  was  to  have  been 
married  next  month.  He  seemed 
such  a  good  fellow — I  can't  be- 
lieve it  —  delightful,  charming; 
lately  started  in  business  as  a 
stockbroker  with  excellent  pro- 
spects, but  we  have  not  seen  any- 
thing of  him.  for  two  or  three 
days;  and  now  Mr.  Davenell 
brings  home  the  news  that  he  is 


ruined — he — Horace  Wynne — 
Emil/s  intended,  I  mean.  His 
partner  has  absconded,  or  some- 
thing, with  a  large  sum  of  money, 
I  don't  quite  understand.  It*s  not 
genexally  known  in  the  City  yet. 
Mr.  Davenell  doesn't  know  all 
about  it  yet  himself ;  but  Horace 
says  he  too  must  keep  out  of  the 
way,  and  has  written  a  brief  letter 
to  Mr.  Davenell  breaking  off,  or 
at  least  asking  to  be  absolved 
from,  his  engagement.  Mr.  Dave- 
nell is  very  angry;  and  out  of 
health,  as  he  has  been  for  so  long, 
it  has  made  him  quite  ill.  He  de- 
clares that,  if  what  he  has  heard 
be  true,  it  is  only  an  excuse,  and 
that  Horace  is  only  using  the 
disaster  as  a  plea  for  throwing 
Emily  over.' 

*  But,'  interposed  Grey,  *  per- 
haps bethinks  it  only  honourable, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  re- 
lease your  daughter,  and  not  to 
bind  her  to  her  engagement  if  his 
prospects  are  ruined.' 

'  Ah,  yes ;  but  this  is  not  the 
worst.  It  might  be  as  you  suggest, 
quite  likely,  but  there  has  come 
to  light  another  circumstance 
which  makes  Mr.  Davenell's  idea 
only  too  reasonable.  He  didn't 
tell  me  how ;  but  this  morning, 
just  before  he  got  Mr.  Wynne's 
letter,  he  heard  that  he  is  not 
leading  the  life  which  a  gentleman 
on  the  point  of  marriage  ought  to 
lead.  There  is  a  person — some 
woman  in  fact,  to  speak  plainly — 
who  is  constantly  at  his  chambers ; 
that  she  goes  there  every  evening, 
and  stays  sometimes  many  hours. 
0,  it  will  break  my  poor  child's 
heart !  How  shall  I  be  able  to  tell 
herl'  continued  Mrs.  Davenell, 
with  renewed  distress. 

'  Don't  tell  her;  wait  till  you  are 
sure  the  report  is  tme ;  it  may  be 
open  to  explanation.  Mj.  Davenell 
can  call  this  gentleman  to  account.' 
'  Ah,  yes,  he  would  have  done 
so  directly,  1  know ;  if  he  were  not 
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in  such  ill-health,  ho  would  have 
sought  Horace  out  at  once;  hut 
it  has  been  such  a  shock  to  him 
that  he  is  quite  unnerved.  Praj 
foigive  me ;  I  must  go  to  my  own 
room  and  lie  down  for  ten  mi- 
nutes— I  feel  perfectly  upset.  I 
hardly  know  where  my  wits  are 
gone.'  And,  without  waiting  to 
listen  to  the  sympathetic  words 
Valentine  Grey  was  beginning  to 
utter,  Mrs.  Davenell  once  more 
quitted  the  room. 

Only  a  few  minutes  elapsed, 
however,  before  the  door  again 
opened ;  and  Valentine,  going  to- 
wards it,  in  the  full  expectation  of 
seeing  his  kind  hostess,  was  sud- 
denly met  by  Nina. 

*  0,  I  thought — *  hft  began. 

'  You  have  heard  the  sad  news, 
Mr.  Greyf 

*  Indeed,  yes !  I  am  grieved 
beyond  measure.* 

'  Grieved — I  should  think  so  ! 
Are  you  only  grieved?'  she  ex- 
claimed, with  more  than  her  usual 
lofty  and  disdainful  manner, 
whilst  her  dark  eyes  flashed  flre. 
'I  should  have  expected  you, 
as  such  a  friend  of  the  family,  to 
be  something  besides  grieved  ;  I 
should  have  thought  you  would 
have  been  burning  with  indigna- 
tion— ^burning  to  see  Emily  righted . 
I  should  have  expected  to  have 
found  you  crying  out  for  venge- 
ance against  this  poltroon — this 
mean  hypocritical  fellow  !  To 
have  so  unblushiugly  deceived  a 
girl  he  professes  to  love.  O,  if 
I  were  only  a  man,  I  would  make 
him  give  an  account  of  himself ! 
I'm  sure  my  uncle  would,  were  he 
not  so  ilL' 

'  But,  my  dear  Miss  Davenell, 
tell  me — I  am  ignorant  of  the 
whole  aflFair — do  you  really  be- 
lieve what  is  said  of  Mr.  Wynne 
to  be  true  f 

*  Certainly  I  do .  My  uncle  does, 
and  I  always  trust  him ;  I  always 
believe  what  he  believes.' 


'  But  perhaps  it  is  only  a  tem- 
porary postponement  tiiat  Mr. 
Wynne  desires — until — ^until— * 

'  Temporaiy  postpon^nent — 
that's  not  the  question  1  No« 
Mr.  Grey,  it's  a  paltry  excuse  1  I 
tell  you  i^in,  I  don't  believe  a 
bit  Uiat  he  is  ruined  !  0,  what 
might  not  a  man  deserve  of  me 
who  would  see  this  matter  right- 
ed!' 

'  Miss  Davenell,  you  set  so  high 
a  prize  upon  the  task,  that  you 
would  find  no  lack  of  knights  to 
compete  for  it.  Let  me  but  hear 
where  this  man  may  be  met  with 
face  to  face,  and  he  shall  give  an 
account  of  his  conduct,  be  sure.' 

'Do  you  mean  what  you  say, 
Mr.  Grey  V 

'  My  honour  upon  it !  I'll  go 
straight  to  your  uncle  and  get  ail 
particulars.  PU  find  my  gentleman, 
he  may  depend.  I'll  not  see  you 
again  till  I  have  seen  him.  If  I 
don't  return  to-night  you  shall 
hear  from  or  see  me  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning.' 

She  let  him  take  her  hand  as 
he  spoke.  He  pressed  it  to  his 
lips,  and  was  gone. 

'  For  once  he  seems  in  earnest^' 
she  said  to  herself  when  the  door 
had  closed.  'He  is  not  all  fri- 
volity then.  Have  I  misjudged 
him  f  Has  he  really  some  deter- 
mination of  purpose,  some  depth 
of  feeling,  beneath  that  frothy  non- 
sense which  he  talks  T 

8he  sat  down  in  the  very  chair 
near  the  portihre  which  Valentine 
had  so  lately  vacated.  Scarcely 
had  she  done  so,  when  she,  Uke 
him,  heard  her  own  name  whis- 
pered by  some  one  in  the  con- 
servatory. Whose  voice  was  it! 
Surely  Fanny's,  talking  to  Emily. 
Nina  was  about  to  call  out  to  them, 
when  these  words  from  Fanny's 
lips  arrested  her : 

'  I  know  he  is  deeply  in  love 
with  Kina ;  I  feel  sure  of  it.' 

'  Can  it  bejKMsiblef'  said  Emily. 
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'  If  80y  why  did  he  go  to  America, 
and  stay  away  so  long  Y 

'  Because  she  drove  him  away 
by  her  disdain  of  him,  as  he 
thought.  He  is.  come  back  much 
sooner  than  he  intended  on  her 
account,  I  feel  sure.  If  he  could 
only  be  brought  to  understand 
that  it  is  her  manner,  and  nothing 
bat  her  manner,  I  am  positive  he 
would  speak ;  but  he  is  too  proud 
to  risk  a  refdsaL  One  of  those 
letters  we  have  been  to  post  was 
from  him  to  her ;  he  directed  it 
just  now  while  she  was  out  of  the 
room.  I  offered  to  post  it  for  him. 
He  said  I  might  if  I  promised  not 
to  look  at  the  address.  Of  course 
I  promised,  but  I  was  obliged  to 
take  just  one  little  peep  at  it, 
because  I  guessed  what  it  was, 
and  I  wanted  to  make  sure.  I 
guessed  it  wss  a  valentine.  Kow 
come  and  dress,  or  we  shall  be 
missed,  and  shall  be  late  for  din- 
ner.* 

Before  Nina  could  make  her 
presence  known,  as  she  innocently 
thought,  the  two  little  fibbing 
plotters,  who  had  entered  the  con- 
servatory by  the  garden-steps, 
simultaneously  with  Valentine's 
exit  from  the  drawing-room,  now 
passed  out  of  it  by  the  door  into 
thehalL 

The  face  of  the  bewildered  and 
startled  beauty,  who  had  risen 
£rom  her  chair  whilst  the  convert 
sation  was  going  on,  now  wore  the 
most  perplexed  and  dazed  expres- 
sion. 

'  Am  I  in  my  right  senses,'  she 
exclaimed  aloud,  '  or  am  I  dream- 
ing Y  How  strange !  And  can  it 
be  true  that  under  all  that  non- 
sense the  man  has  really  a  heart  1 
I  b^^  to  believe  it.  But  dear 
Emily,  she  cannot  have  heard  of 
the  wreck  of  her  hopes.  I  must 
seek  my  aunt.  0,  here  she  is;  how 
lucky  r 

Mrs.  Davenell  at  this  moment 
iq[>peared  at  the  door,  saying, 


*Is  Emily  herel  Have  you 
seen  her,  Nina  V 

*  No— yes — that  is,  no.  Come 
in,  dear  aunt ;  I  want  to  speak  to 
you/  She  closed  the  door  and 
went  on,  putting  her  arm  round 
Mrs.  Davenell's  waist,  '0,  dear 
aunt,  will  you  be  advised  by 
me)  You  have  not  yet  told 
Emily  f 

*No;  I  can't  find  her.' 

*  Ah,  then  take  my  advice — do 
not  tell  her  to-night.  Wait  till 
to-morrow,  at  least.  I'  have  my 
reasons.  Mr.  Grey  has  promised 
to  find  out  all  about  it — to  go  to 
Mr.  Wynne  instantly,  and  make 
him  explain,  and  learn  his  real 
intentions.  He  was  but  going  to 
get  some  particulars  from  my  uncle, 
and  he  said  he  would  be  off.  He 
is  gone  by  this  time,  no  doubt. 
Wait  at  least  till  we  hear  from 
him.  Come,  let  us  go  back  to  the 
study,  and  tell  my  uncle,  and  beg 
him  to  keep  his  own  counsel  for 
to-night.' 

Then,  hurrying  Mrs.  Davenell 
out  of  the  room,  the  two  sought 
Mr.  Davenell  in  his  den.  There 
they  were  closeted  for  some  half- 
hour  with  him,  with  the  result 
that  throughout  the  dinner  and 
during  the  rest  of  the  evening  no 
one  could  have  had  the  least  idea 
that  anything  like  a  calamity  was 
overhanging  any  member  of  that 
household.  Mrs.  Davenell  ac- 
counted to  her  daughters  for  Mr. 
Grey's  unexpected  departure  by  a 
dexterously-worded  story  of  news 
which  her  husband  had  brought 
home,  and  which  affected  some 
investments  or  something — ^shedid 
not  pretend  to  understand  such 
matters — which  he,  Valentine,  was 
about  to  make,  and  he  had  gone 
off  to  see  the  stockbroker  without 
delay.  He  was  sorry  to  lose  his 
evening,  but  the  business  was  im- 
portant. He  promised  to  return 
if  he  got  it  over  in  time.  But  he 
appeared  no«more  that  night. 
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CHAPTEK  IL 

THE  NIGHT. 


I  DO  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
effect  which  the  stratagem  prac- 
tised on  Nina  by  her  cousins  had 
upon  that  young  lady,  nor  do  I^ 
pretend  to  defend  or  condemn  the 
plot.  It  may  have  been  highly 
reprehensible,  it  may  have  been  per- 
fectly justifiable,  I  don't  offer  an 
opinion.  I  am  but  the  faithful 
chronicler  of  events,  and  proceed 
with  their  record. 

Nina  is  the  first  in  the  breakfast- 
room  the  following  morning.  A 
few  letters  arrive,  but  there  is 
only  one  for  her.  The  address  is 
evidently  in  a  disguised  hand,  ob- 
serving which  fact,  as  she  opens 
and  reads  the  missive,  she  mutters, 

*  Hidiculous  attempt  to  deceive. 
As  I  expected,  his  valentine! 
How  absurd  he  is  !  Will  nothing 
make  him  serious)  Will  he  for 
ever  be  joking,  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  saddest  events )  Ah,  but 
I  do  him  injustice ;  I  forgot  this 
was  written  and  posted,  according 
to  what  I  overheiuxL  Fanny  say,  be- 
fore he  knew  what  had  happened 
to  Emily.  Yes,  to  be  sure.  £ut, 
then,  there  ought  to  be  another 
letter  from  him  :  he  promised  he 
would  write  if  he  did  not  return 
last  night  0,  this  is  too  tiresome  ! 
At  least  he  might  have  written 
to  my  aunt,  or  somebody.' 

Here  Mrs.  Davenell  and  the  two 
girls  came  in,  lamenting  that  the 
increased  indisposition  of  Mr. 
Davenell  would  prevent  his  going 
to  the  City  to-day;  but  their 
solicitude  for  their  father  did  not 
prevent  Fanny  and  Emily  from 
exchanging  glances ;  for  they  had 
seen  JSina  hiding  her  letter  as 
they  entered.  Mrs.  Davenell  and 
her  niece  likewise  cast  meaning 
looks  at  each  other,  the  latter 
slightly  shaking  her  head  in  re- 
sponse to  the  elevated  eyebrows 
of  the  former,  and  the  breakfast 


proceeded  in  a  silence  that  was 
somewhat  unusual  When  the 
meal  was  over,  aunt  and  niece 
seized  an  opportunity  of  withdraw- 
ing together. 

<  As  he  has  not  written,  I  feel 
sure  he  will  be  here  before  the 
morning  is  out,*  whispers  Nina, 
directly  they  were  in  the  halL 

'  I  hope  so ;  I  will  give  him 
till  twelve  o'clock ;  if  he  is  not 
here  by  then,  I  must  let  Emily 
know  tiie  worst;  it  is  now  half- 
past  ten,'  said  Mrs.  DaveneU,  as 
the  two  passed  into  the  drawing- 
room. 

They  had  scarcely  been  there  a 
minute  when  the  bell  rang,  and 
Mr.  Grey  was  announced  and 
shown  in. 

A  glance  at  his  tired  look  and 
unchanged  dress  told  them  that 
he  had  been  upall  night.  Bead- 
ing their  thoughts,  he  said  ab- 
ruptly, as  he  shook  hands, 

'Yes,  but  I  have  just  come 
straight  from  Mr.  Wynne ;  I  have 
seen  him  at  last,  and  I  have  had 
a  rare  night's  waiting  and  watch- 
ing, I  can  assure  you.' 

Then,  with  a  significant  look  at 
Nina,  he  added,  *  But  I  kept  my 
vigil  faithfully.  I  did  not  stop  to 
see  you,  Mrs.  Davenell,  last  night, 
because  I  thought  there  was  no 
time  to  be  lost ;  but  I  daresay 
Mr.  Davenell  told  you  that  he 
confided  to  me  many  details  of 
the  case,  and  the  letter  he  had 
received  fipom  Mr.  Wynne.  Well, 
armed  with  these,  I  went  straight 
to  his  chambers  in  Gray's-inn- 
square.  His  oak  was  sported,  but 
I  rang  the  bell,  and  the  door  was 
opened  by  the  woman,  th^  laun- 
dress, in  charge.  She  said  Mr. 
Wynne  would  not  be  home  tUl 
very  late;  indeed  he  might  not 
return  at  all.  She  could  not  let 
me  go  into  his  rooms,  because  she 
did  not  know  me.  What  could  I 
do  ?  I  took  counsel  with  mysel£ 
I  had  promised  not  to  return  here 
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untal  I  had  seen  him.  Theie  was 
nothing  for  it,  then,  it  seemed 
to  me,  but  to  wait  for  him  outside 
his  chambers,  on  the  staircase ; 
but,  then,  I  did  not  even  know 
him  by  sight.  I  coold,  therefore, 
only  identify  him  by  seeing  him 
actoally  go  up  to  his  own  door. 
**  I  must  not  lose  sight  of  that 
door,"  I  said  to  myself  **  howerer 
long  I  wait."  It  was  then  barely 
eig^t  o'clock,  but  I  sat  down  on 
the  stairs,  where  I  coold  command 
a  fiill  view  of  his  oak,  and  be- 
gan my  yigil ;  and  I  sat  there  till 
past  twelve.' 

*  O  you  poor  man,'  here  ex- 
claimed Nina,  'how  good  of  you  I' 

*Well,'  Grey  went  on,  with  a 
grateful  look  at  the  young  lady, 
*not  a  creature  approached  Mr. 
Wynne's  chambers ;  many  people 
went  up  and  down  to  other  floors, 
but  none  of  them  stopped  on  his. 
Now,  I  had  ensconced  myself  in 
the  angle  of  the  upper  flight  of 
stairs  to  get  a  litUe  out  of  the 
draught — for  the  night  was  cold 
and  windy — and  where,  like  a 
true  detectiye,  I  might  aroid  ob- 
seryation.      When  I  heard  the 
clock  strike  twelye,  and  there  was 
no  sign  of  him,  I  began  to  think 
that  probably  he  would  not  come 
home.  This  did  not  seem  unlikely, 
if  he  was  keeping  out  of  the  way; 
stiQ  I  could  not  desert  my  post; 
I  dared  not  lose  a  chance  of  catch- 
ing him,  so  I  waited  patiently  on. 
At  length,  when  everything  had 
become  perfectly  quiet,  and  the 
traffic  on  the  stairs  had  ceased, 
judge  of  my  surprise  at  seeing 
the  door  of  his  chambers  quietly 
opened  and  a  man's  head  appear. 
He  had  his  hat  on,  and,  after 
listening  for  a  moment,  he  came 
out. 

"0-hoP'  thought  I,  "you  have 
been  at  home  aU  the  while,  have 
you  V  and  I  was  about  to  pounce 
down  upon  him  from  my  comer, 
when,  to  my  disgust,  I  saw  he 


was  not  alone ;  a  woman,  thickly 
veiled  and  muffled  up,  followed 
him  out  on  to  the  landing,  and 
the  two,  after  shutting  the  door, 
descended  the  stairs  softly,  but 
quickly,  together.' 

'  Then  it  is  all  true  !'  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Davenell,  with  some  agita- 
tion. 

Valentine  raised  his  hand,  and 
continued, 

'I  decided  that  this  was  not 
the  moment  to  tax  him  with  his 
perfidy,  if  he  was  really  the  man 
I  was  seeking,  and  I  had  fiedr 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  was,  so 
I  waited  till  the  two  were  dear 
of  the  house  before  I  followed ;  yet, 
you  may  be  sure,  I  was  not  going 
to  lose  sight  of  him  now,  though 
I  did  not  mean  that  he  should  get 
any  sospicion  of  being  watched. 
As  I  emerged  from  the  chambers 
into  the  square,  I  saw  them  cross- 
ing the  further  side  of  it,  and 
making  for  the  Holbom  gate  of 
the  inn.  When  the  porter  let 
them  out  he  looked  back,  and 
seeing  me  following,  held  the  gate 
open  for  me  also  to  pass,  and 
thus  I  saw  which  way  they  turned. 
Going  straight  up  Holbom,  an^ 
continuing  their  way  at  a  rapid 
pace  through  the  silent  streets, 
till  they  came  to  Tottenham-court- 
road,  tJiey  branched  off  into  the 
region  of  Fitzroy-square,  finally 
stopping  at  a  dingy  house  in 
Howland-street.  Here  the  woman 
bade  the  man  good-night,  and 
with  a  latch-key  let  herself  in, 
whilst  he,  turning  on  his  heel, 
bent  lus  steps  eastward  again  by 
the  way  he  had  come.  As  unob- 
served I  had  followed  him  out 
from,  so  I  now  followed  him  back 
to,  Gray's  Inn.  I  let  him  reenter 
the  gate,  and  when  it  had  closed 
upon  him  about  two  minutes,  I 
rang  the  bell  and  went  in  also. 
Then  I  so  calculated  my  time  as 
to  overtake  him  on  the  landing 
exactly  at  the  moment  when  he 
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was  in  the  act  of  puttiilg  bis  key 
into  the  latch  of  his  own  door. 
He  turned  on  hearing  footsteps 
close  behind  him,  and,  without 
hesitation,  I  said,  '^Mr.  Horace 
Wynne,  I  believe  f* 

*  He  looked  surprised  and  a  little 
startled,  as  he  answered^  ''Yes, 
that  is  my  name." 

'  I  continued, 

''  I  must  apologise  for  present- 
ing  myself  at  this  unseemly  hour, 
but  my  business  is  urgent.  May 
I  beg  the  favour  of  a  few  minutes' 
conversation  V 

'With  some  perplexity  he 
said, 

"Certainly;  but  what  is  your 
business?  This  is  hardly  the  time. 
What  is  your  name,  pray  ?" 

**  You  would  not  know  it/*  said 
I ;  "  but  I  come  from  Dolton-gar- 
dens,  from  Mr.  Davenell's." 

"0,  indeed!  I  hope  there  is 
nothing  amiss  there  V  he  said. 

"Well,  yes,"  I  went  on ;  "there 
is  a  good  deal  amiss,  and  it  is 
that  which  brings  me  heie.  If 
you  will  let  me  walk  into  your 
rooms,  I  will  explain." 

"  You  will  excuse  me,  but  how 
am  I  to  make  sure  that  what  you 
say  is  true  V  he  urged.  "  This  is 
hardly  the  time  of  night  when  one 
expects — " 

"  Ko,  very  likely;  but  see  here, 
Mr.  Wynne,  this  is  a  letter,"  I 
went  on  as  I  produced  it,  "which 
Mr.  Davenell  received  from  you 
this  morning,  or  rather  yesteiday 
morning,  and  it  is  upon  that  sub* 
ject  that  I  come.  ,  I  called  here 
at  eight  o'clock  this  evening,  and 
I  was  told  you  were  not  within, 
so  it  is  hardly  my  fault  that  our 
interview  is  postponed  till  this 
inconvenient  time." 

'  He  glanced  at  the  letter,  and 
then  said, 

"  Well,  if  what  you  have  to  say 
will  really  not  keep,  walk  in;"  and 
I  followed  him  into  his  rooms. 

'  When  the  door  was  closed  upon 


us,  I  said,  taking  np'  the  talk' 
where  he  had  left  it, 

"  No,  Mr.  Wynne,  what  I  have 
to  say  will  not  keep.  I  am  here 
by  the  authority  o^  and  to  repre- 
sent tbe  father  of,  the  young  lady 
to  whom  you  are  engaged,  and  I- 
come  to  demand  a  fuller  explana- 
tion than  is  contained  in  that 
letter  of  the  ciicumstances  which 
led  you  to  write  it.  More  than 
that:  I  demand  to  know  how  you 
propose  to  account  for  the  suspi- 
cious fact  that  you,  as  it  were  oa 
the  eve  of  your  maniage,  are  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  evening 
visits  in  y6ur  chambers  here  alone 
from  a  ladyT* 

"  It  is  useless  for  you  to  deny 
it :  I  saw  you  and  the  lady  come 
out  of  these  rooms  but  an  hour 
and  a  half  ago.  I  had  been  wait- 
ing on  tbe  stairs  since  eight 
o'clock  with  my  eye  upon  your 
door,  in  the  full  belief  that  you 
were  from  home,  as  I  was  told. 
Whereas — " 

"  Sir,"  he  said  angrily,  "  by  what 
right  do  you  dare  to  teU^me  this; 
by  what  right  do  you  presume  to 
watch  my  movements  ?" 

'  Checking  my  temper,  when  I 
found  I  had  misunderstood  what 
it  was  that  ho  was  about  to  deny, 
I  said, 

"  Now,  Mx,  Wynne,  let  us  not 
take  this  tone.  If  you  look  at 
the  case  frankly  and  dispassion- 
ately, I  am  sure  you  will  see  that 
I  have  a  full  right  to  demand  an 
explanation."  And  I  then  rapidly 
and  briefly  told  him  the  circum- 
stances under  which  I  had  be- 
come Mr.  Davenell's  envoy — of 
his  illness;  of  the  distress  the 
letter  had  caused  in  conjunction 
with  the  suspicious  and  compro- 
mising news  that  he  had  brought 
home ;  how  I  had  volunteered  at 
once  to  clear  up  the  difficulty  if 
possible ;  what  my  name  was ;  and 
so  on.  "  Now,"  I  continued,  in 
conclusion,  "  I  think  you  will  see 
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that  I  have  some  right  on  1x17 
aide,  and  am  justified  in  the  step 
I  ha-ye  taken." 

*  He  put  his  hand  to  his  fore-, 
head,  walked  away  firom  the  ta- 
ble against  which  we  were  stand- 
ing, and  which  was  covered  with 
papers  and  account-books ;  paced 
to  and  fro  at  the  further  end  of 
the  room  for  a  minute,  as  if  in 
doubt ;  then  turned  up  the  gas; 
which  was  burning  dimly,  stirred 
the  smoulderingremainsof  thefire; 
threw  himself  into  an  easj-chair  in 
front  of  it,  put  his  hand  again  to 
his  head,  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and 
finally  motioned  me  to  a  chair.  The 
extra  light  which  he  had  thrown 
upon  the  scene  enabled  m6  more 
plainly  to  discern  his  features,  and 
I  saw  with  pain  that  he  was  evi- 
dently suffering  great  mental  dis- 
tress. He  looked  worn  and  hag- 
gard, like  a  hunted  hound ;  but 
there  was  an  expression  of  honesty 
and  kindliness  in  his  handsome 
face  which  at  once  touched  me. 
Presently  he  said,  in  an  entirely 
altered  tone, 

'*  Since  this  difficulty  too  has 
become  known  and  has  been  so 
fearfully  misunderstood  at  Dolton- 
gardens,  and  as  it  seems  that  any 
Luther  concealment  of  my  triaU 
and  troubles  is  impossible,  and 
as  I  suppose  I  may  believe  your 
account  of  the  circumstances  which 
bring  you  here,  I  may  as  well 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it!  But, 
Mr.  Grey,  allow  me  to  say  in  one 
word  that  my  conduct  ia  entirely 
misunderstood  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
DavenelL  It  is  open  to  the  most 
complete  explanation,  I  am  happy 
to  think,  though  I  did  not  wish  to 
have  been  called  upon  to  make  it. 

'*  That  unfortunate  lady  whose 
one  or  two  visits  here  have  cre- 
ated a  dreadful  suspicion  in  their 
and  your  minds,  is  none  other 
than  the  wife  of  my  unhappy 
partner.  She  is  left,  through  his 
defalcations    and    knavery    and 


by  his  flight  from  this  country, 
with  six  young  children  in  such 
distress  as  it  has  never  been 
my  lot  to  witness  before.  Na- 
turally anxious  to  conceal  her- 
self at  this  moment  from  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  she  has  been 
here  to  consult  with  me  on  her 
.affairs  by  night  instead  of  by  day, 
when  I  too  could  not  have  received 
her.  That  is  the  simple  explana- 
tion of  her  visits,  Mr.  Grey,  and 
it  is  very  easily  proved.  I  have 
been  endeavou^ng  to  see,  by  going 
over  with  her  the  books  and  par 
pers  there"  (and  he  pointed  to  the 
table)  ^  ''  if  anything,  and  what, 
could  be  saved  from  the  wreck.  My 
o^vn  af&urs  are  sufficiently  compli- 
cated by  his  villany,  but  this  did 
not  make  me  unmindful  of  her 
unprotected  state.     That  is  alL 

"  Now  when  I  wrote  that  letter 
to  Mr.  Davenell  the  night  before 
last,  I  had  been  aware  of  my 
partner's  frauds  and  flight  only  a 
few  hotirs,  and  I  wrote  it  on  the 
honest  impulse  of  the  moment, 
fully  intending  to-morrow  to  have 
gone  to  Mr.  Davenell's,  and  to 
show  him  plainly  and  honestly 
how  I  stood.  I  don't  know  that 
I  should  have  thought  it  worth 
while  even  to  have  mentioned  the 
wife's  visits  to  me ;  I  never  gave 
them  a  moment's  consideration; 
I  could  not  have  conceived  it 
possible  that  they  would  have  been 
so  misinterpreted ;  and  how  they 
can  have  come  to  his  ears,  or 
who  can  have  been  the  slander- 
ous mischief-maker,  I  haven't  a 
notion.  I  am  a  ruined  man,  Mr. 
Grey.  I  cannot  meet  my  engage- 
ments in  the  house — on  the  Stock 
Exchange,!  mean — on  the  settling 
day  next  week.  I  am  a  bankrupt ; 
and  asif  this  were  not  bad  enough, 
bringing  with  it,  as  it  does,  Uie 
wreck  of  all  my  hopes  and  my 
prospects  of  marriage — as  if  thiis 
was  not  enough,  I  say,  I  must  be 
slandered — ^" 
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*  The  poor  fellow  here  buried  his 
face  in  his  hands,  and  groaned 
alond.  It  was  a  sad  and  pitiful 
sight,  Mrs.  Davenell,  and  I  won't 
dwell  on  it.  I  think,  howerer, 
before  long  I  was  able  to  shed 
upon  it  some  bright  ray  of 
hope. 

'Seeing  that  Mr.  Wynne  was 
sincere  in  all  he  was  saying,  feel- 
ing convinced  £rom  his  distress, 
his  look,  his  manner,  and  his 
words,  that  he  was  speaking  the 
truth,  I  got  him  after  a  while  to 
go  into  some  details  of  his  affidrs. 
I  got  him  to  tell  me  by  degrees 
exAiMj  how  much  money  would 
be  necessary  to  tide  him  over  and 
saye  his  reputation,  and  I  am 
happy  to  he  able  to  tell  you  that 
that  sum  of  money  is  now  lodged 
at  his  bankers'.' 

*  Ah,  then,  you,  Mr.  Grey,  have 
been  his  good  angel;  I  can  see 
by  your  face!'  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Davenell,  with  tears  starting  in 
her  eyes,  whilst  Nina  cast  at  the 
narrator  of  these  events  such 
approving  looks  as  made  him  feel 
that  he  was  more  than  recom- 
pensed. ' 

'  Well,' he  saidhesitatingly, '  lam 
happy  to  think  I  was  able  to  serve 
Mr.  Wynne.  After  all  it  was  not 
a  very  big  sum,  and  the  whole 
matter,  except  as  regards  his  part- 
ner, is  not  so  bad  as  it  seemed  at 
first ;  only  he  rather  lost  his  head 
at  the.  sudden  aspect  affairs  pre- 
sented ;  he  was  a  little  hasty,  and 
took  too  gloomy  a  view  of  his 
impending  difficulties.  I  wenjb 
thoroughly  into  them.  He  will 
come  out  of  them  with  perfectly 
clean  hands ;  whilst  his  sympathy 
and  efforts  on  behalf  of  his  part- 
ner's unhappy  wife  were  so  earnest 
and  sincere  that  he  quite  won  my 
heart.  He's  a  first-rate  fellow,  Mrs. 
Davenell,  and  you  may  be  proud 
of  him  as  a  son-in-law,  I'll  stake 
Tiy  life  upon  it.' 

*0,  how  shall  we  ever  be  able 


to  thank  you!'  chimed  in  the 
ladies  together. 

'But,'  said  the  elder,  'it  is  so 
early  in  the  day,  you  don't  mean 
that  you  have  managed  matters 
for  hun  already  ? 

'  0,  dear,  yes.  We  grew  tre- 
mendous Mends,  as  I  tell  yon ;  we 
sat  over  his  books  and  papers  till 
dawn;  then  he  produced  some 
breakflBist,  and  without  waiting  at 
my  rooms  to  do  more  than  get  a 
letter  which  I  expected  by  the 
morning's  post'  (here  Yalentine 
looked  very  hard  at  Nina), '  I  went 
straight  to  my  bankers',  and,  in 
short,  got  him  the  money;  and 
here  I  am.' 

'  I  must  go  at  once  and  tell  Mr. 
Davenell,'  exclaimed  that  gentie- 
man's  wife ;  '  this  good  news  will 
be  better  than  any  doctor  for  him ; 
it  will  make  him  quite  well,  I 
am  sure.  0,  what  a  happiness, 
what  a  relief !  How  good,  how  kind 
you  have  been,  Mr.  Grey !  I  shall 
return  directly ;  but  mind,  don't 
let  a  word  for  the  present  escape 
you  to  Emily,  or  Fanny  especially; 
she  must  never  know  the  distress 
we  have  been  in,  and  the  terrible 
mistake  we  fell  into.  But  it  was 
very  natural,  wasn't  it?  What 
could  we  think  1  0,  dear  me,  I 
feel  so  excited,  I'm  quite  in  a 
whirl ;'  and  the  kind-hearted  little 
lady  busUed  out  of  the  room. 

Directiy  she  was  gone  Yalentine 
turned  to  Nina,  saying, 

'  And  now.  Miss  Davenell,  may 
I  claim  my  reward  V 

She  did  not  meet  his  look,  but 
answered,  with  scarce  a  show  of 
her  old  hauteur, 

*  You  have  been  very,  very  good, 
I  admit ;  but  I  fear  you  must  find 
your  reward  in  the  consciousness 
of  having  done  a  noble  act.' 

'  You  estimate  it  too  highly ;  it 
does  not  deserve  such  a  eulogistic 
description ;  but  if  you  really  think 
well  of  what  I  have  done,  you 
know  who  set  me  on,  who  hinted 
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at  the  piize.  Miss  Davenell,  in 
one  woidy  that  prize  is  your  hcuid; 
give  it  me,  and  let  me  call  it  mine 
to  keep.' 

He  took  her  hand;  she  made 
no  attempt  to  withdraw  it;  he 
kissed  it  fervently;  and  just  at 
that  moment  the  door  opening,  the 
pair  were  in  full  view  of  the  sharp 
eyes  of  Fanny  and  Emily. 

With  a  wicked  little  burst  of 
laughter  the  door  was  suddenly 
doeed  again. 

'There/  said  Valentine,  'it's  too 
late  now ;  we  have  heen  seen.' 

*  Yon  are  very  foolish,  Mr.  Grey, 
and  unkind,  to  take  advantage  of 
my  gratitude.    I  did  not  mean — ' 

'Possibly  not;  but  /  did  from 
the  first  time  I  ever  saw  you,  three 
years  ago.  I  then  meant  to  be — 
well,  your  Valentine,  if  you  would 
take  me.  And  it's  part  and  parcel 
of  the  happiness  and  the  luck 
which  attend  everybody  con- 
nected with  thii  house,  that  I 
should  be  able  to  offer  myself  on 
such  an  appropriate  day— my 
birthday  and  my  saint's.  Be  yon 
my  saint  for  the  future,  and  it  will 
be  your  day  as  well  as  mine.' 

'Ah,'  ^e  answered,  'I  was 
sure  you  would  attempt  a  joke 
about  your  birthday ;  but  this  is  a 
pretty  one,  and  I  forgive  you.  Still 
I  did  not  think  you  would  have 
condescended  to  have  sent  a 
valentine ;  it  was  quite  bad  enough 
for  you  to  come  youBselt' 

'  I  send  a  valentine !' 

'Yes.  Here  it  is'  (drawing  a 
letter  from  her  pocket) ;  '  don't 
deny  it.' 

'  But  I  do ;  and  even  if  I  don't, 
it  was  not  worse  for  me  to  send 
one  to  you  than  for  you  to  send 
one  to  me.     Look  here  !' 


He  produced  the  letter  that  he 
had  called  for  at  his  rooms. 

'  I  declare  I  did  not  send  a 
valentine  to  you !' 

'I  declare  I  did  not  send  a 
valentine  to  you  !' 

'Then  the  whole  thing  is  a 
misteke  entirely.' 

'  0,  I  beg  your  pardon  !' 

*  I  beg  yours  !' 

Once  more  the  door  opened. 

'  May  I  come  in  ?'  said  Fanny. 

'Yes,  yes,  certainly;  perhaps 
you  can  put  matters  straight,' 
cried  Valentine,  who  was  now 
minutely  and  suspiciously  examin- 
ing the  handwriting  on  the  en- 
velopes of  the  two  embossed  and 
belaced  missives. 

'  Whose  writing  is  this,  Miss 
Fanny  1  I  say  they  are  both  by 
the  same  hand.' 

He  looked  hard  at  her  as  he 
spoke.    She  blushed. 

*  I  believe  I've  found  you  out,' 
he  went  on: 

'  And  have  you  found  nothing 
else  out,  pray  V  she  asked  signifi- 
cantly. 

'  Ah,  yes ;  indeed  I  have,'  he 
answered,  tumiug  to  I^ina: 

'  Well,  then,'  said  that  young 
lady,  'keep  it  to  yourself.  You 
kept  your  vigil  nobly  and  faith- 
fuUy ;  keep  my  secret  until  I  give 
you  leave  to  speak.  Here  come 
my  aunt  and  uncle.' 

'  But,'  said  Valentine,  with  an 
appealing  look  in  his  eyes,  '  you 
won't  make  me  keep  it  long,  will 
youf 

And  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  DaveneU 
entered  the  room  Nina  whispered 
to  him,  in  the  softest  tone  he  had 
ever  heieird  from  her  lips,  the  simple 
word, 

'  No  1' 
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I. 

Ettie  Wray  yras  a  most  roguish 
young  lady.  Her  truant  taste  led 
her  into  all  kinds  of  frolics,  for 
which  her  bright  eyes  and  sunny 
smiles  were  not  always  indemni- 
fication. She  had  brothers,  of 
course.  What  wilful  girl  was  ever 
without  them  1  The  elements  of 
mirth  and  mischief  could  not  be 
properly  developed  without  such 
an  incentive  to  their  growth. 
Charles,  the  eldest  of  the  family, 
had  the  advantage  of  her  in  age 
by  three  years.  But  she  gave 
him  few  of  the  privileges  of  seni- 
ority. That  luckless  brother  was 
in  love ;  worse  still,  he  was 
poetical ;  and  Ettie  was  not  slow 
to  discover  both  weaknesses,  in- 
deed, there  was  little  she  was 
slow  at ;  and  that  little  lay  rather 
in  the  region  of  arts  and  accom- 
plishments than  in  the  world  of 
life  and  observation. 

Christmas  had  come  and  de- 
parted, and  had  left  its  fruits  in 
one  way,  if  not  in  another.  The 
stoned  raisins  and  candied  citrons 
were  gone,  but  not  some  linger- 
ing headaches  they  had  evoked. 
Ettie  was  the  only  one  who  had 
escaped,  and  yet  shs  had  appar- 
ently enjoyed  herself  more  than 
anybody  at  the  festal  board ;  but 
her  health  was  indubitable  and 
her  spirit  unyielding.  When  she 
fell  a  victim  to  depression  anjl 
doses,  the  medical  profession 
would  have  everything  at  its 
feet. 

With  her  cheeks  rosier  than 
ever,  her  eyes  alight  with  mirth, 


she  darted  through  the  house  on 
one  frosty  morning  in  the  first 
days  of  the  new  year. 

She  was  in  search  of  her  bro- 
ther Charles.  Without  him  mat- 
ters were  becoming  dull,  and  that 
was  a  descent  horn  elation  which 
she  could  not  brook.  Others  were 
contented,  perforce,  to  take  up 
evezy-day  life  in  its  quiet  garb 
again  after  the  recent  revels.  Her 
father  hadgone  backto  accustomed 
duties;  her  mother  looked  to 
household  matters  with  renewed 
vigilance;  and  her  two  younger 
brothers,  despite  of  headaches, 
were  set  to  brain-work  with  their 
tutor  in  the  study.  But  Ettie  had 
no  peculiar  vocation  in  the  circle. 
Lesson -days  were  over,  rules 
ended,  and  reflections  not  begun. 

'Where  is  Charles f  she  ex- 
claimed impatiently,  when  she 
failed  to  find  him  in  a  small  den 
at  the  top  of  the  house  appropri- 
ated to  his  peculiar  use.  He  was 
supposed  to  be  working  solemnly 
for  an  Indian  appointment  in  the 
spring,  and  it  was  calculated  that 
the  higher  he  was  put,  the  more 
his  mind  would  mount.  About 
that  question  there  might  have 
been  doubts  if  it  had  been  known 
how  often  a  tiny  pair  of  feet  made 
the  ascent  after  him,  and  broke 
in  on  some  mathematical  problem 
with  the  quick  solution  :  '  Things 
which  are  equal  to  the  same  are 
equal  to  each  other.  Now,  Char- 
ley, you  are  equal  to  an  emerg- 
ency ;  so  am  I.  Let  us  baffle  the 
guard  and  escape  together.' 

At  present,  however,  there  was 
nothing,  or  rather  no  one,  to  in- 
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teirapt.  The  books  were  there 
safe  enough,  the  inkstand  steady, 
the  compass  true  to  its  points. 
Bat  the  student  had  decamped. 
Ettie  made  a  bound  downwuds, 
and  followed  her  mother  to  the 
store-closet.  There  was  an  out- 
cry ftom  that  thrifty  matron  as  a 
baisket  of  &esh  eggs  was  all  but 
oyertumed  by  the  girl's  flying 
entrance. 

'  Ettie,  do  be  more  carefal!'  she 
exclaimed.  *  Is  there  nothing  you 
can  do  but  mischief  ? 

*  Avoid  it,  you  mean.  I  haven't 
cracked  a  shelL  But,  0  mamma, 
please  tell  me  where  Charley  is 
gone  to/ 

'  Certainly,  if  I  knew  I  should 
not  do  so,  Ettie.  You  would  be 
sure  to  distract  him.' 

'  And  is  he  not  in  the  house  1 
I  thought  he  was  to  work  hard  to- 
day.' 

'  Of  course  he  is  somewhere, 
child.  He  promised  me  he  would 
make  up  for  lost  time ;  but  I  beg 
you  will  not  trouble  yourself 
about  him.' 

'It  is  no  trouble,  mamma,' 
cried  the  saucy  young  lady.  '  I 
like  to  look  for  him.  It  will  be 
fun  to  find  him.' 

Nevertheless,  as  the  search  was 
prolonged,  anger  succeeded  eager- 
ness, and  petulance  patience. 

*  Tiresome  fellow  !'  she  mur- 
mured. '  He  has  done  it  to  tease 
me.  He  is  hiding  from  me  on 
purpose.  Then  a  thought  dawned 
on  her.  '  Ah,  the  grotto  1'  she 
cried. 

This  was  a  sort  of  log-hut  at 
the  far  end  of  the  garden,  only 
used  in  winter  time  as  a  smoking 
lounge,  and  forbidden  to  Charles 
except  at  an  idle  evening  hour. 

Ettie  gained  the  retreat,  ran  up 
a  step  or  two,  and,  descrying  that 
the  truant  was  within,  broke  in 
upon  him  with  a  startling  rapidity. 

He  almost  jumped  from  his  seat, 
and  something — not  a  cigar — fell 


from  his  grasp.  It  was  a  J  nib ; 
a  pocket  inkstand  was  on  the 
rustic  table  before  him,  and  on  his 
writing  portfolio  a  sheet  of  pink 
paper  was  outspread.  Though  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  kept  both 
a  fixed  glance  and  hold  on  this 
latter,  it  was  spirited  away  before 
his  very  eyes.  Ettie  held  it  aloft, 
and  soon  his  Muse  was  under  the 
scanning  gaze  of  an  unsparing 
critic. 

*  A  valentine  already  I'  was  her 
first  comment.  'Well,  Charley, 
you  will  score  high  in  composi- 
tion, at  all  events,  unless  it  is  to 
be  a  case  of  love's  labour  lost.' 

'  Ettie,  give  me  that !'  cried  her 
brother  hotly,  and  made  a  bound 
towards  her.  But  she  tightened 
her  grasp.  It  was  impossible  to 
rescue  the  sheet  without  rending 
it  in  pieces,  and  he  was  not  pre- 
pared for  such  a  sacrifice  of  his 
tender  offspring. 

In  a  lauglung  voice,  which 
gradually  grew  a  little  softened, 
Ettie  read  the  stanzas  aloud  : 

'TO    "MY   QUEEN." 

February  14th. 

• 

Tfaongh  darkneM  fold  up  half  oui  life, 

Yet  inner  light  may  snine ; 
No  spirit  dwells  in  shadowed  home 

That  hath  its  dreams  diyine. 

Last  night  I  stole  away  from  gloom ; 

I  woke  in  fairyland  : 
Methonght  I  trod  a  sunlit  path, 

And  you  held  fast  my  hand. 

Deep  gazed  we  in  each  other's  eyes, 
And  smile  spake  unto  smile ; 

Earth  had  a  new-found  glory  won, 
To  dazzle  for  a  while. 

No  dimming  yeil  hid  heart  from  heart ; 

Pride  let  its  mantle  fall : 
One  truth  had  fiUed  the  wide  world's 

space — 
That "  Love  is  all  in  all." 

Ah,  'twas  a  vision— naught  hut  this! 

Its  radiance  now  is  flown : 
You  walk  another  dbtant  path, 

And  I  am  stiU  alone. 

Twaa  a  mere  phantom,  bom  of  thest 

Too  swiftly  speeding  days ; 
This  month,  which  is  so  "short  and 
swert," 

Hopes  only  it  may  raise ; 
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The  first  frail  shoot  of  earliest  flower ; 

The  whisper  of  a  joy ; 
The  far-off  perfume  oz  a  breath 

That  hath  no  harsh  alloy. 

Yet,  ere  ran  out  its  magic  hours, 
lliese  lines  thy  gaze  have  sought; 

And  take  them — as  your  heart  may  rule- 
As  dream  or  waking  thought.* 

*Not  80  bad,  old  fellow,*  ex- 
claimed Ettie  at  the  concluBion. 
'Too  good  to  be  wasted  after 
your  own  heart.  You  will  let  me 
direct  your  thoughts  and  your  en- 
velope ]' 

"  Now  it'must  be  noted  that  Ettie 
was  in  love  too,  and  with  a  young 
lady  likewise.  But  the  object  of 
her  devotion  was  not  the  same  fair 
one  who  had  enchained  her  bro- 
ther Charles.  At  her  last  words, 
with  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
dexterity,  the  paper  was  rescued 
from  her,  was  transferred  to  the 
portfolio,  and  Charles  shut  the 
latter  with  a  clap. 

<  Ettie,  you  are  a  perfect  tor- 
ment r  he  exclaimed.  '  I  won't 
have  you  prying  after  me  every- 
where. Whatever  I  may  be  about, 
nonsense  is  your  sole  study.* 

'  lam  going,  Charley,' said  Ettie, 
advancing  as  far  as  the  threshold. 
*  Just  promise  me  first  you'll  not 
send  those  verses  to  Augusta 
Pryde.' 

'  I  shall  send  you  down  the 
steps  if  you  don't  take  care,'  was 
the  rejoinder. 

'But  how  can  you  like  herl* 
persisted  the  plague.  'I  can't 
think  what  you  see  to  admire  in 
her.     Is  it  her  long  nose  1' 

The  lover  made  a  threatening 
movement. 

'  How  dare  you  speak  that  way  T 
he  cried. 

*  Well,  it  is  her  most  prominent 
point,  Charley.  Of  course  I  thought 
of  it.     I  suppose  you  did  too  V 

'  I  have  not  a  mind  like  yours, 
thank  goodness,  Ettie.' 

*  But  you  have  eyes,  surely  f 

*  To  see  your  absurdities — ^yes.* 


'  But  blinded  to  those  of  Miss 
Pryde.' 

With  these  words  she  thought 
fit  to  beat  a  retreat;  for  there 
was  a  flash  in  the  orbs  under  dis- 
cussion which  showed  anything 
but  obscurity  of  vision. 


11. 


SoMB  weeks  had  gone  by,  and 
the  household  had  been  very  quiet. 
Charles  was  really  reading,  and, 
strange  to  say,  Ettie  was  meditat- 
ing. But  that  was  a  bad  omen  for 
what  might  follow.  She  saw  a 
great  deid  of  her  pet  friend,  Dora 
Darlington,  and  managed  that  her 
brother  should  do  the  same.  Dora 
was  slight  and  graceful  in  figure, 
with  a  blooming  colour,  soft  gray 
eyes,  and  a  sweet  dimpled  face  ;  a 
perfect  contrast  to  the  somewhat 
stiff  form  and  straight  features  of 
Augusta  Pryde.  But  the  latter 
had  gained  Charles  Wray's  admi- 
ration when  he  was  a  mere  boy. 
She  held  him  by  the  force  of  asso- 
ciation, and  his  romantic  turn  of 
mind  bound  him  to  the  belief  that 
a  first  love  must  be  unchanging. 

St.  Yalentine's-eve  approached, 
and  it  was  to  be  a  night  of  festi- 
vities. A  dinner,  a  drama,  and  a 
dance  were  to  follow  in  succession. 
It  chanced  to  be  Ettie's  birthday ; 
and  if  she  had  her  way  at  other 
times,  she  could  be  denied  no- 
thing now.  She  had  chosen  the 
play  herself,  and  not  without  a 
motive.  The  hero  was  in  love 
with  two  young  ladies.  The  first 
was  uppermost  in  absence.  In  her 
presence  he  was  the  slave  of  the 
second.  Tom  by  conflicting  emo- 
tions, his  reveries  were  given  to 
one,  his  protestations  to  the  other. 
The  shallow  arts  and  decked-oat 
charms  of  the  showy  heroine  van- 
ished with  her  disappearance  from 
the  scene,  and  he  was  haunted  by 
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the  winning  ways  of  her  more 
lovable  nyaL  This  wandering 
weakness  brought  matters  to  a 
diviax  in  the  end.  He  proposed 
by  letter  for  the  first  lady,  and 
the  next  moment,  in  an  onex- 
peeted  meeting,  threw  himself  at 
the  feet  of  the  second.  The  plot 
afforded  scope  for  some  comical 
positions,  and  Ettie  was  delighted 
with  it.  Charles,  she  decreed, 
should  be  the  vacillating  gentle- 
man, and  Augusta  and  Dora  the 
heroines.  Her  brother  did  not  de- 
mur ;  for  to  act  with  Miss  Pryde, 
tmder  any  circumstances,  stirred 
the  pulses  of  his  heart.  She,  hay- 
ing looked  at  the  part  in  every 
lights  finally  decided  upon  being 
the  beauty  of  the  play,  the  one 
whose  personal  charms  called  forth 
a  present  adoration.  She  had  more 
to  do  in  this  rdle,  and  her  dress 
was  to  be  more  elaborate  and  be- 
coming. Pink  suited  her  dark 
hair  and  brilliant  eyes,  and  Ettie 
had  that  colour  assigned  to  the 
lady.  Dora  was  to  be  in  white, 
and  in  both  garb  and  guise  was 
to  adopt  simplicity. 

The  night  came;  the  stage 
was  upy  the  curtain  down.  The 
myste^  of  the  greenroom  was  at 
its  height;  and  something  else, 
unfortunately,  too  —  discussion, 
even  dissension.  A  firebrand  had 
been  flung  in  the  midst  of  the 
company  in  the  shape  of  a  roseate 
dress.  Ettie,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
was  still  the  mischievous  sprite, 
who,  flying  hither  and  thither,  as 
on  wings  herself,  managed  to 
flutter  others  disquietingly.  Her 
darling  Dora  was  a  favoured  ex- 
ception. She  came  early,  and  was 
the  first  in  every  way.  Her  dress 
was  perfect  and  was  smoothly  ad- 
justed. There  was  not  a  crumple 
to  ruflle  toilette  or  temper.  Kot 
so  with  Augusta  Pryde.  Her  pink 
garb  was  there,  without  a  doubt, 
and  a  shade  deeper  than  she  would 
have  desired ;  but  there  was  no- 


thing to  soften  it.  Some  exquisite 
old  '  point,'  which  had  been  dis- 
played beforehand  by  Ettie,  and 
which  Miss  Pryde  understood  in 
some  way  was  to  be  appropriated 
to  her,  hung  now  in  graceful  folds 
around  the  floating  white  of  Dora 
Darlington.  The  young  lady  eyed 
her  attire  for  a  moment,  then 
flushed  crimson,  and  grasped  it 
angrily. 

*  How  could  I  wear  that  Y  she 
exclaimed.  '  Such  a  mad  flaring 
thing,  and  aU  of  the  same  hue  ! 
Where  is  the  lace  I  was  promised  V 

'The  lace  is  not  far  to  seek,* 
said  Ettie,  glancing  towards  Dora. 
'  The  promise  it  would  be  harder 
to  light  upon ;  I  am  not  aware 
that  I  made  any.' 

'  I  quite  thought  it  was  to  be 
so ;  I  felt  sure  you  intended  it,' 
retorted  Augusta,  reddening  vio- 
lently. If  her  face  grew  much 
hotter  even  the  warmest  lover 
must  see  that  pink  was  out  of  the 
question.  The  matter  was  the 
more  aggravating  to  her  vanity,  as 
the  dresses,  by  prior  arrangement, 
were  to  be  worn  during  the  after- 
ball,  and  it  was  impossible  now  to 
procure  another  toilette.  Ettie 
was  provoking  rather  than  pacify- 
ing with  her  assurances. 

*  You  are  all  right,  Miss  Pryde,' 
she  protested.  *  Nothing  could  be 
better  or  more  befitting.  You  in- 
tend to  do  wonders  to-night,  you 
know — set  the  Thames  on  fire.* 

There  was  a  laugh  here,  and 
Charles  had  to  spring  to  the  rescue. 
But  he  could  only  do  so  in  a  re- 
buke to  Ettie,  which  that  young 
lady  heeded  little,  and  a  reassur- 
ance to  Miss  Pryde,  which  was 
even  less  regarded.  Under  pre- 
sent circumstances  the  great  Au- 
gusta viewed  him  merely  as  the 
brother  of  Ettie,  and  that  position 
kept  him  at  a  supreme  distance. 
Dora,  who  was  amiable,  would 
have  yielded  up  the  lace.  There 
was  no  time,  however,  for  such 
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transformation,  and  Ettie  insisted 
decisiyely  that  no  dress  can  be 
judged  of  in  the  abstract,  that 
there  is  a  prior  process  to  rejec- 
tion. 'Everything  must  be  put 
on/  she  said  sagely, '  ere  it  is  thrown 
off.' 

Augusta  accordingly  was  ar- 
rayed in  the  obnoxious  garment, 
and  with  the  aid  of  some  white 
flowers  she  toned  down  a  little. 
Her  countenance,  nevertheless, 
did  not  clear  till  a  new  arrival 
came  upon  the  scene.  This  was  a 
young  officer  who  was  to  act  a 
subordinate  part,  but  evidently  he 
played  none  such  in  the  eyes  of 
Miss  Pryde.  8he  had  often  co- 
quetted with  him  before,  and  now 
she  turned  at  once  a  'cold  shoulder' 
on  Charles,  if  such  a  thing  were 
possible  in  glowing  robes. 

Meanwhile  the  audience  was 
growing  impatient.  There  was  a 
rush  of  rising  excitement,  which 
threatened  to  lift  the  curtain  if  it 
were  not  speedily  upraised  in  more 
artistic  fashion.  Ettie — ^prompter 
and  prime  mover  in  the  perform- 
ance —  hurried  matters  forward 
thereupon,  and  the  play  began. 
The  first  scene  opened  with  Au- 
gusta and  Charles  on  the  boards, 
and  certainly  the  latter  made  as 
foolish  a  lover  as  could  be  desired. 
He  was  deplorably  helpless  and 
bewildered,  and  the  part  seemed 
acted  to  perfection.  How  far 
his  merit  was  due  to  previous 
training  or  present  distraction 
no  one  possibly  but  Ettie  could 
determine.  She  had  'coached* 
him,  and  knew  where  he  went 
off  the  track.  When  the  running 
was  weak  she  saw  it  at  a  glance, 
and  as  he  grew  shaky  she  felt 
that  something  else  trembled  in 
the  balance,  and  trusted  it  was 
his  love  for  Augusta  Pryde.  Ne- 
vertheless, the  curtain  had  scarcely 
dropped  when  she  experienced  a 
thnll  of  dismay.  They  were  all 
hurrying    towards    the    retiring- 


room,  when  Charles  stole  up  to 
Augusta  and  pressed  something 
into  her  hand.  The  young  ladj 
took  it  carelessly,  and  being  held 
together  with  her  fan  and  band- 
kerchief,  it  dropped  the  next  in- 
stant to  the  ground.  Ettie  snatch- 
ed it  up,  and  read  these  words  on 
a  slip  of  paper :  '  Meet  me,  for  one 
second,  in  the  conservatory  before 
the  ball  opens,'  She  was  not  alow 
to  guess  what  that  meant.  The 
same  morning  she  had  spied 
Charles  in  the  act  of  arranging  a 
few  snowy  camellias  around  a  stem 
of  pink  paper,  which  was  too  pro- 
minent not  to  point  to  something. 
He  had  left  the  bouquet  in  a  cool 
dark  spot  at  the  further  end  of 
the  greenhouse,  where  the  foliage 
of  some  orange-trees  offered  a  sup- 
posed concealment.  Its  fragrance 
plainly  was  to  be  hidden  no  longer, 
and  Ettie's  hopes  of  her  brother 
fell  to  zero. 


III. 


The  conservatory  lay  in  shadow. 
There  were  no  lights  in  it,  for  it 
was  situated  at  the  end  of  the 
library,  a  room  not  used  on  this 
night  Yet  a  fleck  of  moonshine 
had  stolen  in,  and  plants  and 
flowers  wore  a  dreamy  beauty  in 
its  pallid  gleam.  Scents  seem 
sweeter  and  silence  more  seducing 
when  the  searching  daytime  is 
past,  and  the  senses  are  enwrapt 
by  the  delicate  mists  of  night  and 
mystery.  The  dark  foliage  of  the 
orangery  had  silvery  specks  as  of 
glittering  coins  dancing  amidst 
the  leaves.  But  the  moonlight 
was  fitful.  Gloom  brooded  else- 
where, and  in  that  gloom  stood 
Charles  Wray.  He  was  anxious 
and  troubled,  and  a  species  of 
nervousness  beset  him  now  that 
the  moment  had  approached  for 
the  presentation  of  the  flowers  he 
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bad  called  so  carefully  and  the 
Yeraes  which  had  been  so  ardently 
penned.  Augusta  had  shown  her- 
self uncertain  of  late.     On  this 
occasion  she  had  gone  a  little 
further.  There  was  no  longer  that 
tone  to  complain  of,  but  a  very 
definite  coldness.  How  would  she 
meet  him  now,  or  would  she  fail 
to  grant  him  even  this  first  re- 
quest?    Suddenly   there  was  a 
sound.   He  moved  a  step  forward 
and  listened  eagerly.     Yes,  some 
one  had  entered.     There  was  a 
rustle  amongst  the  shruhs.  It  was 
she  whom    he    awaited.      Even 
here  the  glowing  pink  dress  shone 
out  aggressively,  but  its  owner  had 
thrown  a  white  cloud  over  her 
hair,  and  was  thus  more  approach- 
able.   Charles  sprang  towards  her, 
and,    without    a  word,    pressed 
flowers  and  valentine   into  her 
hand.     At  the  same  instant   a 
startling  tone  rang  out.     It  was 
the  first  burst  of  ^e  dance  music. 
It  seemed  like  a  summons,  and 
one  which  could   not  be  disre- 
garded.   The  young  lady  turned 
and  fled.     Charles  followed  more 
leisurely,  and  when  he  entered 
the  ballroom   the  full  blaze  of 
light  bewildered  him  for  an  in- 
stant.    He  looked  around  then 
for  Miss  Pryde ;  she  had  probably 
a  partner  already,  but  ere  she  was 
engaged  for  eveiything  he  must 
put  in  a  plea.     But  she  had  van- 
ished,   hke  CindertUa;    not    a 
trace  of  her  was  to  be  seen.     The 
officer  who  had  been  in  favour 
to-night  was  whirling  around  in 
the  waits  with  Dora  Darlington. 
Yet  stay,  was  he  dreaming  or  daz- 
zled f  Was  this  Dora  in  the  white 
lacy  drapery  who,  pausing  now  in 
the  dance,  raised  her  brilliant  eyes 
to  her  partner's  face)     Surely, 
surely  he  knew  that  gaze  too  well 
aver  to  mistake  it.     It  was  Au- 
gusta Pryde,  with  the  same  smUe 
which  she  had  often  given  to  him, 
the  same  compelling  glance  which 


had  made  him  too  long  her  cap- 
tive. Charles  felt  that  the  play 
must  still  be  going  on,  and  that 
the  strange  metamorphoses  of 
scenes  and  semblances  were  cloud- 
ing and  distracting  his  brain.  A 
clear  little  laugh  and'  a  touch  on 
the  arm  brought  him  to  his  senses. 
There  was  something  in  Ettie  too 
unmistakably  lifelike  to  let  fiEUi- 
tasies  predominate,  and  it  was 
she  who  was  beside  him. 

^What  is  this?*  he  murmured. 
'  Ettie,  IB  it  your  freak  1  Where 
is  Augusta — Dora,  I  mean?  What 
has  happened  to  every  one  V 

*  To  yourself,*  you  should  say. 
We  are  aU  right,  and  dear  Dora 
better  than  ever.  Fancy  !  she 
changed  dresses  with  Augusta, 
just  to  please  her  ladyship.  But 
she  is  well  rewarded.  She  looks 
lovely  in  pink.' 

Ettie  had  turned  as  she  spoke, 
and  Charles  followed  her  glance. 
In  the  embrasure  of  a  window  he 
discovered  the  gay  garb,  and  saw 
that  it  enfolded  the  fairy  form  of 
Dora  DarHngton.  But  the  bloom 
of  white  camellias  was  more  ap- 
parent than  all.  The  girl  held 
the  flowers  in  a  sort  of  tender 
caress,  and  he  recognised  with  a 
start  to  whom  his  offering  had  been 
made.  Plainly  the  valentine  had 
been  already  abstracted  and  read, 
for  a  sweet  shy  look  drooped  Dora's 
lashes,  and  the  gentlest  flush  over- 
spread her  cheeks. 

'  Ettie  r  ejaculated  Charles, 
*  what  have  I  done  ?  Who  was  it 
came  to  me  in  the  orangery  V 

'Have  I  to  tell  youl  0 
Charley,  abjure  poetry  1  You  are 
becoming  too  obscure.  You  seem 
to  have  just  dropped  from  the 
clouds,  and,  worse  still,  you  drop 
more  important  matters  on  the 
ground.  Luckily  I  am  awake, 
and  see  what  is  to  be  done.  I 
found  this,  and  showed  it  to  Dora. 
Was  not  that  what  you  wished  f 
and  she  handed  him  his  sL'p  of 
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House  -  oardbnino  in  winter ! 
Why,  what  can  there  be,  either 
to  show  or  to  do,  at  this  dead 
season  of  the  year?  Plenty  of 
both,  if  yon  are  really  desirous 
either  of  occupation  or  display. 
Where  there's  a  will,  there's  a 
way. 

To  begin  with  the  most  un- 
promising materials  when  looked 
at  singly — a  winter  group,  sure 
to  fix  attention,  may  be  formed 
by  collecting  succulent  plants,  and 
nothing  else,  no  matter  whether 
in  or  out  of  bloom,  although  bloom 
need  by  no  means  be  absent. 
Aloes  will  occasionally  send  up 
spikes  of  flowers,  which  last  a  long 
time.  Sedum  Sieboldi,  if  kept 
back  when  in  bud,  will  retain  its 
tardy  blossoms  fi^Bsh  until  the 
short  days  begin  to  lengthen. 
Some  Echeyerias  will  now  put 
forth  their  deep-cleft  orange-scar- 
let bells,  although  they  are  mostly 
grown  for  their  foliage,  whether 
neatly  packed  in  sea-green  rosettes 
or  displaying  a  metallic  surface. 
But  the  best  of  winter-flowering 
sacculents  for  rooms  is  the  £pi- 
phyllum  (of  which  several  varieties 
have  been  obtained),  formerly 
Cactus  tmncatus,  and  which  may 
be  grown  either  on  its  own  roots 
— the  safest  way — or  perched 
aloft  by  grafting  on  a  Pereskia 
stem,  so  as  to  form  a  '  weeper,'  a 
miniature  drooping  Ash  or  Elm, 
showy  and  striking,  but  liable  to 
perish  by  accident,  such  as  the 
administration  of  too  much  or  too 
little  water.  The  taller  the  Peres- 
kia stilt  on  which  it  is  mounted, 
tbe  more  highly  it  is  valued,  the 
higher  its  price,  and  the  more  un- 


certain is  its  durability.  When 
plants  on  their  own  roots,  from 
their  pendent  habit  of  growth, 
can  no  longer  conveniently  stand 
on  a  shelf,  they  may  be  raised  by 
setting  them  on  an  inverted 
flower-pot,  or  will  find  a  still 
more  appropriate  place  on  a 
bracket  exposed  to  plenty  of  light. 

Epiphyilums  are  of  easy  culture. 
During  spring  and  summer  keep 
them  in  your  warmest  and  sunni- 
est window,  giving  just  enough 
water  to  keep  up  their  growth 
without  ever  allowing  them  to 
flag;  in  which  latter  case,  the 
tender  tips  of  their  branches 
might  be  burnt  by  sun-strokes. 
In  September  and  October  keep 
them  as  dry  as  may  be,  without 
risking  dangerous  drought.  In 
November,  or  before,  at  the  tip  of 
the  branches,  Uttle  red  points,  the 
incipient  blossoms  as  big  as  pins' 
heads,  will  appear.  Give  water 
then,  moderately  but  regularly, 
until  the  bloom  has  attained  its 
full  dimensions,  affording  you 
weeks  of  pleasurable  expectation, 
ending  in  a  bouquet  of  bright  pen- 
dent flowers,  doubly  precious  in 
consequence  of  the  flowerless  time 
of  their  appearance. 

Most  of  the  succulents  which 
you  now  bring  to  the  front  will, 
as  likely  as  not,  have  to  be  fetched 
from  dingy  retreats,  from  nooks 
and  comers,  where  they  have 
accumulated  quite  a  little  stock  of 
dust  and  cobwebs.  They  must 
therefore  be  cleaned  up  for  their 
tardy  Sunday  $ifter  their  long 
week  of  oblivion  and  neglect. 
They  need  so  little  care  in  sum- 
mer, that  probably  they  get  none 
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at  all.  The  amusement  of  thoroagh- 
ly  brightening  their  skins,  in  spite 
of  spines  and  close-crowded  leaves, 
by  means  of  bellows,  brush,  sponge, 
and  syringe,  will  be  quite  as 
praiseworthy  an  employment  of 
your  leisure  as  games  of  chess  and 
other  puzzles  which  lead  to  no 
visible  result  whatever. 

Useful  and  attractive  plants, 
which  deserve  an  effort  to  popu- 
larise— I  do  not  say  to  vulgarise 
— them  (because  pretty  flowers, 
however  common,  can  never  be- 
come vulgar),  are  the  Bouvardias, 
natives  of  Mexico,  of  which  there 
are  several  species  and  varieties, 
with  white,  yellow,  and  scarlet 
flowers.  The  white-flowered  Bou- 
vardia  Yreelandii  was  described, 
soon  after  its  introduction,  as 
being  one  of  the  most  useful 
winter  -  flowering  subjects  ever 
brought  into  cultivation.  The  one 
most  recently  specially  patronised 
by  gardeners  (although  it  was 
figured  and  recorded  in  the  Garde- 
nert^  Chronicle  so  long  ago  as  May 
24,  1873),  and  called  the  king  of 
the  genus,  is  B.  Humboltii  corym- 
biflora.  The  original  B.  Hum- 
boltii was  remarkable  for  the  lai^e 
size  of  its  pure  and  very  fragrant 
flowers,  the  tube  being  three  inches 
in  length,  and  the  lobes  of  the 
limb  an  inch  and  a  half  across. 
Unfortunately  they  were  sparsely 
produced;  but  in  the  beautifid 
variety  corymbiflora  obtained  by 
Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son 
of  St.  John's  Wood  this  defect 
has  been  overcome;  and  while 
the  size,  purity,  and  fragrance  of 
the  blossoms  have  been  retained, 
a  stronger  and  more  robust  habit 
of  growth  has  been  superadded, 
as  well  as  a  much  denser  inflores- 
cence. Its  odour  is  delicious, 
being  similar  to  that  of  Oiange 
blossoms. 

To  form  an  idea  of  what  Bou- 
vardias are  like,  fancy  an  elegant 
^ow-branching  pot-shrub,  less  ro- 


bust and  run-up-o'-legs  than  the 
Fuchsias,  with  bright-green  oval- 
pointed  leaves,  and  bunches  of 
blossom  resembling  the  Jasmine, 
except  that  the  latter's  flowers  are 
five-rayed  stars,  whereas  the  Bou- 
vardias have  normally  only  four 
rays,  although  they  sometimes 
ambitiously  show  five.  Their 
blooming  will  commence  in  au- 
tumn, and  every  shoot  will  then 
form  young  flower-buds,  which 
will  continue  the  succession  dur- 
ing winter.  A  scarlet-flowered 
plant  beside  a  white-flowered  one 
of  the  same  size  and  shape  make 
amostpleasingcombination.  Their 
perfume  has  been  compared  by  a 
French  horticulturist  to  that  of 
the  Tuberose  on  the  Cape  Jas- 
mine (Gardenia),  '  but  more  dis- 
creet and  supportable.*  Noses, 
like  tastes  and  palates,  diflfor; 
which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  i^ 
as  some  philosophers  hold,  man 
has  only  a  rudimental  nose.  Com- 
pare human  noses  with  the  dog's, 
and  it  will  not  appear  extraor- 
dinary that  we  should  not  be 
agreed  about  smells.  My  own 
olfactory  organs  assimilate  the 
scent  of  Bouvardias  to  that  of  a 
very  quiet  Honeysuckle.  But  the 
important  and  unquestionable  fact 
is  that  it  is  both  *  discreet  and 
supportable.' 

Two  or  three  pots  of  Bouvardias 
bought  now,  in  flower,  will  not 
involve  a  heavy  outlay.  Some 
plants  may  shed  their  leaves  and 
go  to  rest,  like  outdoor  Fuchsias, 
sprouting  again  firom  the  root 
afterwards.  In  short,  if  &irly 
cared  for  with  ordinary  green- 
house or  south- window  treatment, 
the  Bouvardias  are  sure  to  make 
their  way  as  winter  pot-plants  in 
public  estimation. 

Kobody,  in  these  chattings 
about  indoor  plants,  shall  be  re- 
commended to  grow  Hyacintha 
either  in  pots,  beautiful  as  they 
are,  or  in  glasses,  pitiable  and  help- 
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Less  as  they  look,  for  the  simple 
but  conclosiye  leason  that,  vlule 
they  please  the  eye,  they  plague 
the  biain.  Almost  aU  those 
channing  liliaceous  flowers,  the 
Hyadnth  especially,  exhale  a  per- 
fume which,  however  sweet  when 
first  perceived,  a£fects  the  nerves, 
brings  on  headache  and  loss  of 
appetite,  ending  in  unaccountable 
indisposition,  its  real  cause  being 
unsuspected. 

Some  people  can  support  and 
even  enjoy  an  atmosphere  laden 
with  hyacinthine  odours ;  and  in 
such  cases  the  robuster  members 
of  a  fiimily  will  wonder  what  can 
be  the  matter  with  their  delicate 
and  drooping  sisters,  not  suppos- 
ing that  they  would  be  cured  in 
hidf  an  hour  by  a  walk  in  the  open 
air  and  the  removal  of  the  culprit 
plants. 

Many  bulbs  supposed  to  be  in- 
nocent in  this  respect,  because  no 
scent  18  perceived  when  they  blos- 
som outdoors,  really  are  not  so  in 
the  confined  and  warmer  air  of 
a  living-room.  Example,  the 
annually  welcome  Snowdrop,  of 
which  Mrs.  Barbauld  wrote  that 
it  looks  as  if  Flora,  or  I  forget 
what  goddess, 

'67  some  transformiiig  power 
Had  dunged  an  icicle  into  a  flower. 
Its  name  and  hue  the  9cesUUs$  plant  re- 
tains^ 
While  winter  lingers  in  its  icy  veins.* 

But  bring  a  dump  of  blooming 
Snowdrops  into  the  comfortable 
temperature  which  your  apart- 
ments keep  up  in  February,  and 
you  will  discover  that  the  Snowy 
Milkflower,  Galanthus  nivalis,  so 
fiir  horn  being  scentless,  gives  out 
emanations  of  sufficient  power  to 
oppress  your  forehead  with  a 
heavy  weight. 

A  great  admirer  of  ^yacinths, 
who  could  not  stand  their  smelly 
used  to  grow  them  in  a  finane  in 
lus  garden,  gratifying  his  passion- 
ate fondness  of  th^  beauty  by 


going  to  look  at  them  twenty 
times  a  day.  They  can  also  be 
cultivated  so  as  to  be  seen  with- 
out being  smelt,  in  a  marquise  or 
miniature  outside  greenhouse — 
a  double  window,  in  fact,  with  a 
wider  space  than  usual  between 
the  two  sashes — provided  the 
ventilation  of  the  room  is  inde- 
pendent of  draughts  £x)m  that  di- 
rection. The  same  remarks  apply 
to  the  whole  Karcissus  genus,  to 
the  Jonquil  especially.  Beautiful 
and  easy  to  force  as  is  the  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  it  is  open  to  the  same 
objection.  Less  potent  in  their 
influence  are  the  lovely  blue 
Siberian  Squill,  the  bright  little 
scarlet  single  Van  ThoU  Tulip, 
and  the  Dog's-tooth  Violet,  both 
pink  and  white  (why  so  named  is 
a  mystery),  with  its  pleasing  mot- 
tled folii^e  which  alone  ought  to 
insure  its  acceptance  as  a  window 
bulb,  and  the  curious  Fritillary  or 
Chessboard  Flower. 

The  less  strong-smelling  of  the 
winter-flowering  bulbs,  as  Crocuses 
in  all  their  different  hues,  may 
be  grown  in  perforated  globular 
pots,  which,  in  fact,  might  be 
called  omnibus  flower-pots,  and 
which  are  not  a  new  invention, 
but  probably  a  contrivance  of  the 
Dutch,  for  the  cultivation  and 
enjoyment  indoors  of  the  early 
spring  bulbs  of  which  they  are  so 
fond. 

For  the  two  illustrative  figures, 
and  their  description,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the 
editors  of  the  QardeMri  Chronir 
de.  The  perforated  bulb  pot, 
empty,  is  by  no  means  inelegant 
in  its  form.  If  not  to  be  obtained 
in  the  local  earthenware  shops, 
Mr.  J.  Matthews  of  Weston-super- 
Mare  can  supply  it  It  stands 
on  a  light  saucer  or  circular  dish, 
made  of  the  same  material  as 
itself,  which  may  be  either  com- 
mon red  flower-pot  clay,  or  earth- 
enware glazed    and  ornamented 
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oataide  ynih  coloured  designs, 
accoidjng  to  taste  and  intend- 
ed cost.  The  foot  ie  hollow, 
to  admit  of  ditunage  &Dm  the 
earth  jjiEiide ;  the  globulai  portion 
la  pierced  frith  holes  rcfpilarly 
placed  in  quincunx  order,  aad 
sofGciently  large  to  allov  a  Cro- 
cus pkced  inside  to  grow  through 
the  aperture,  without,  however, 
&lling  out;  the  upper  orifice  must 
be  la^  enough  to  introduce  the 
hand,  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
bulha  inside  and  gradually  filling 


carefully  aud  gradually  watered 
from  the  top  until  the  whole  mass 
of  earth  is  thoroughly  moistened. 


the  pot  with  earth,  which  should 
be  well  pressed  down  to  keep  the 
bulbs  firmly  fixed  in  their  places. 
If  the  bulbs  are  mach  smaller  than 
the  holea  through  which  they  are 
to  grow,  the  open  portion  of  the 
orifice  round  them  must  be  slopped 
with  pebbles  or  bits  of  sheU,  to 
prevent  the  earth  from  fiUling  out. 
The  upper  orifice  can  be  planted 
with  a  Hyacinth,  a  Polyanthus 
S'arcissus,  or  other  early-flowering 
bulb,  and  may  be  surrounded,  if 
there  is  room,  with  another  circle 
ofCrocnsee,  or  ofVanTholl  Tulips, 
Siberian  Squills,  D(^'s-tooth  Vio- 
lets, or  even  a  simple  fringe  of 
Moea,  as  represented  in  the  second 
figure. 

As  soon  as  the  plantation   is 
completed,   the  vase   should   be 


Some  eren  plunge  it  in  a  tub  of 
water,  leaving  it  submei^ed  for 
two  or  three  minutes  to  make  sure 
that  its  contents  are  unmistakably 
soaked.  After  draining  a  while, 
it  is  put  for  a  month  or  five  weeks 
in  any  dark  place,  neither  too  hot 
nor  too  cold — a  cellar  or  cupboard 
or  outHjf-the-way  closet — where 
the  development  of  the  root-growth 
will  begin.  It  may  then  be 
brought  into  the  warmed  and 
Iight«d  apartment  where  it  is  even- 
tually  to  remain ;  but  as  the  air 
of  liring-rooms,  in  consequence  of 
the  fires  kept  there,  is  drier  than 
the  spring  atmosphere  of  gardens, 
the  vase  must  be  frequently  and 
regularly  watered  with  water  of  a 
temperature  not  lower  than  the 
room  ibsel£     A  few  broken  crocks 
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at  the  bottom  of  the  yase  Mill 
allow  superabundant  moisture  to 
diain  away. 

When  the  bulbs  are  done  with, 
and  have  gone  to  take  their  sum- 
mer sleep,  the  pot  can  easily  be 
utilised  by  filling  it  with  foliage 
plants,  if  not  entirely  reserved  for 
that  branch  of  culture,  in  which 
case  the  holes  in  the  side  of  the 
pot  are  especially  adapted  for  the 
reception  (and  for  allowing  them 
to  peep  out  permanently)  of  rock- 
loying  Ferns  and  those  which  like 
to  grow  on  a  surface  perpendicular 
to  the  horizon — such  as  small 
plants  of  HartVtongue  and  its 
numerous  varieties,  of  Aspleniums 
Ruta-muraria,  septentrionale,  and 
marinum,  and  above  all  of  Adian- 
turn  Capillus- Veneris,  the  true 
Maidenhair  Fern.  This  latter 
possesses  the  great  merit  of  thriv- 
ing in  the  hottest  and  sunniest 
exposure  (as  well  as  in  the  shade) 
and  in  the  driest  atmosphere,  pro- 
vided its  roots  are  kept  permanently 
moist 

Perforated  pots  may  be  made 
to  combine  the  useful  with  the 
ornamental  by  growing  in  winter 
the  materials  for  culinary  service. 
Fill  the  holes  with  Carter's  double 
mo6&<nirled  Parsley;  the  upper 
range  may  contain  tufts  of  Thyme, 
common  and  lemon-scented  al- 
ternately, both  of  which  may  be 
chosen  with  variegated  leaves, 
silver  and  golden  respectively. 
Stick  a  plant  of  Celery  on  the 
top  (the  fringe-leaved  variety  is 
most  suitable  here),  surround  it 
with  young  specimens  of  that 
sweetest  of  sweet  herbs,  Knotted 
Marjoram,  and  you  have  a  group 
of  aromatic  verdure  not  to  be  de- 
spised either  in  parlour  or  kitchen 
orhaU. 

Those  who  like  to  feast  on  odours 
may  try  the  late  Mr.  Smee's  plan 
of  extracting  them  from  the 
atmosphere  thus:  When  your 
flowers  are  emitting  or  radiating 


the  subtle  essence  or  whatever  it 
may  be  which  constitutes  perfume, 
take  a  glass  funnel,  whose  lower 
outlet  has  been  hermetically  closed 
with  a  blowpipe;  raise  it  on  a 
stand  over  a  bowl  or  other  recipi- 
ent, fill  it  with  ice  and  salt,  and 
set  it  in  the  midst  of  your  odori- 
ferous flowers.  The  moisture  con- 
densed on  the  outside  of  the  fun- 
nel, impregnated  with  the  perfume 
of  the  flowers,  will  drip  into  the 
bowl  beneath.  Add  a  few  drops 
of  pure  alcohol,  and,  as  cooks  say, 
serve.  Only  be  moderate  in  its 
consumption,  so  as  not  to  call  to 
mind  Ovid's  line, 

*Crede  mi,  nudeolet  qui  bene  aemper  olet' 

(Believe  me,  he  who  always  smells 
well,  smells  badly). 

If  you  must  have  flowers  in 
your  winter  window-garden,  which 
are  at  the  same  time  scented  and 
innoxious,  there  are  China  Eoses 
few  and  far  between  (forced  Eoses, 
Moss  and  others,  hardly  lie  with- 
in the  window-gardener's  compe- 
tence) ;  Mignonette  sown  late 
(from  the  beginning  of  August  to 
the  end  of  September),  requiring 
care  and  judgment;  and  winter- 
blooming  Violets,  of  which  there 
are  several  The  close  of  Octo- 
ber is  the  tijne  to  plant,  to  insure 
flowers  all  winter  and  spring,  is 
the  hint  given  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Perkins,  Kurseryman,  Eegent- 
street,  Leamington,  who  makes 
Violets  a  specialty,  and  who 
enables  you  to  do  the  same  by 
offering,  free  by  post,  for  the 
small  price  of  5«.  6c{.,  one  small 
plant  of  ten  choice  varieties,  in- 
cluding the  large  new  double 
white  Belle  deChatenay.  Although 
the  time  for  planting  is  past  and 
gone,  strong  winter -flowering 
plants  well  established  in  pots  are 
perfectly  procurable.  True,  the 
carriage  of  the  pots  makes  the 
Violets  come  heavier,  but  it  ia 
better  to  have  them  late  than 
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never.  Another  enterpriBing  hor- 
ticultarifit,  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  an- 
nounced at  the  close  of  Octoher 
that  a  bed  of  Violets  could  be 
securely  packed,  and  sent  to  any 
address,  he  having  thousands  of 
them  in  large  clumps,  throwing  up 
an  abundance  of  flowers. 

Less  ambitious  than  a  bed  is  a 
box,  like  those  for  Mignonette, 
which  may  be  filled  with  a  row  of 
Yiolettes  des  Quatre  Saisons  (the 
Four  Seasons  Violet),  so  largely 
grown  about  Paris  for  bouquets, 
which  it  supplies  in  abundance 
^m  September  till  March,  when 
ordinary  Violets  come  in  to  sup- 
plement them.  How  freely  this 
variety  blooms  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  for  half  a  fianc 
you  can  purchase  in  Paris,  in  Oc- 
tober, a  bunch  of  Violets  as  big 
as  your  fist.  And  Violets  there 
are  in  request,  not  only  as  a  po- 
litical emblem,  but  also  for  their 
intrinsic  beauty  and  sweetness. 
It  would  be  hard  if  none  but 
Bonapartists  could  permit  them- 
selves to  enjoy  such  charming 
flowers.  And  it  was  merely  by 
an  accident  that  the  Violet  became 
a  ITapoleonic  symbol.  It  is  not 
heraldic  for  the  Bonapartes.  The 
family,  according  to  genealogists 
(who  may  have  been  flatterers 
more  or  less),  is  mentioned  in 
history  ever  since  the  twelfth 
century.  The  *  Nobiliaires*  and 
the  *Livres  d'Or*  of  the  great 
Italian  cities  attest  the  important 
part  played  by  many  of  its  mem- 
bers. Their  arms,  sculptured  on 
the  palaces  and  monuments  of  the 
day,  consisted  of  a  rake  surrounded 
with  golden  Lilies. 

A  venerable  lady,  now  gone  to 
her  rest,  who  was  in  Paris  at  the 
time,  once  told  me  that  Violets 
came  to  be  emblematic  of  the 
Empire  in  this  wise.  In  France 
there  is  nofite  or  rejoicing,  public 
or  private,  without  flowers.  The 
bouquet  is  an  institution.     When 


Napoleon  L,  escaping  from  Elba, 
reentered  the  Tuileries  on  March 
20,  1815,  his  Mends  naturally 
saluted  his  return  with  the  flower 
of  the  season,  Violets,  in  token  of 
welcome  and  congratulation.  From 
that  time  it  continued  to  be  the 
Napoleonic  flower;  so  much  so, 
that,  after  Waterloo  and  the  re- 
placement of  Louis  XVIIL  on 
the  throne  of  France,  Violets  be- 
came seditious  wear,  dangerous  to 
sport  in  your  button-hole.  The 
White  Terror  waged  implacable 
wax  against  the  purple  Violet. 
The  Second  Empire  could  hardly 
avoid  reviving  the  traditions  of 
the  First,  and  with  them  Violets. 
The  culture  of  the  Four  Seasons 
Violet  gave  flowers  in  quantity  all 
the  year  round;  what  with  his- 
torical and  political  associations 
added  to  the  native  merit  and 
charm  of  the  flower,  the  commerce 
in  Violets  has  grown  to  its  present 
great  importance. 

Several  Violets,  like  not  a  few 
species  of  Primrose,  thrive  best 
in  our  climate  under  pot  culture, 
in  a  window  or  frame ;  so-called 
Tree- Violets  are  of  the  number. 
Well  deserving  any  care  bestowed 
upon  it  is  the  double  pale-blue 
Parma  Violet,  which  will  begin 
blooming  from  October  onwards. 
Winter  Violets  need  all  the  light 
you  can  give  them,  and  to  be  kept 
as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  with 
a  sufficiency  of  air  (not  a  draught) 
when  it  does  not  freeze.  Away 
from  the  b'ght,  they  will  make 
more  leaves  than  flowers.  Soil, 
about  half  leaf-mould  and  half 
fresh  loam;  but  they  are  not  over 
particular,  if  it  is  not  too  stiff  and 
clayey,  which  is  both  unfavourable 
and  inconvenient  for  almost  all 
plants  grown  in  pots. 

Some  of  the  choicer  and  rarer 
Primroses  make  deHghtful  winter 
flowers;  but  they  are  not  all  so 
easy  to  grow  as  their  simple  look 
would  seem  to  betoken.     I  will 
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only  mention  Primula  £mno8a, 
the  FloTuj  Primrose  or  the  Miller^s 
Daughter,  and  P.  denticulata.  Both 
bear  tufts  of  numerous  quite  small 
flowers  well  carried  up  on  a  single 
stem,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Cow- 
slip, which,  stem,  with  the  former, 
is  covered  with  white  dust  resem- 
bling flour,  whence  its  specific 
name.  Either  is  suitable  to  place, 
as  a  single  plant,  on  a  stand  near 
the  light.  Farinosa  is  scarcely 
hardy  with  us,  being  protected  at 
home  by  a  thick  covering  of 
snow.  Both  may  be  planted  out 
in  spring,  in  a  shady  border,  when 
frost  is  oyer,  to  be  repotted  and 
taken  in  again  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember. 

The  Persian  Cyclamen  will  now 
be  offering  the  help  of  the  long- 
continued  bloom  which  starts 
from  its  tnmip-like  tuber  with 
greater  profusion  the  older  it  is. 
This  tuber  must  be  allowed  to 
maintain  itself  well  above  ground, 
and  to  take  its  rest  in  the  pot 
where  it  grows.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  the  Persian  Cyclamen 
does  not  thrive  better  in  a  low 
greenhouse  or  a  frame  than  in  a 
Uving-room ;  but  it  does  well  in 
a  house  during  its  time  of  flower- 
ing. All  the  Cyclamens  (Nea- 
politan, Ivy-leaved,  and  European) 
have  neat  foliage  and  a  sweet  and 
not  oppressive  odour.  Hogarth, 
in  his  Essay  on  the  lAne  of  Beauty, 
took  the  corolla  of  this  flower  as 
one  of  his  examples  of  a  gracefril 
curve.  The  cheapest,  most  amus- 
ing, but  longest  way  to  have  Per- 
sian Cyclamens  is  to  procure  a 
packet  of  first-rate  seed,  sow  it  in 
an  earthen  pan,  and  rear  the  tubers 
from  the  size  of  a  mustard-seed, 
with  only  one  little  leaf  apiece, 
until  they  are  big  enough  to 
flower,  taking  care,  when  pricking 
them  out  in  separate  pots,  not  to 
buiy  them  too  deep.  The  shortest 
way  is  to  buy  at  once  good-sized 
plants  in  full  bloom   and  leaf. 


They  will  thus  cost  dearer,  but, 
as  the  French  say,  'Times  is 
money,*  which  is  probably  true 
of  the  Times  newspaper  also. 

Some  of  the  Salvias  or  Sages, 
pretty  and  even  showy,  do  not 
bloom  till  quite  the  dead  months 
of  the  year,  and,  when  they  have 
once  begun,  continue  for  some  time 
afterwards.  One  amongst  several 
is  Salvia  azurea  floribunda,  with 
spikes  of  light  sky-blue  flowers, 
open,  however,  to  the  objection 
that  few  blue  flowers  are  good  for 
anything  by  candlelight.  A  win- 
ter plant  with  a  novelistic  name 
is  Canarina  Campanula,  from  the 
Canaries :  perennial  tuberous 
root ;  herbaceous  stem,  disappear- 
ing during  a  part  of  the  year; 
yellow  pendent  flowers  striped 
with  red,  produced  between  De- 
cember and  March.  To  succeed 
with  it  be  prodigal  of  light  and 
sparing  of  water.  Nor  can  we 
omit  to  mention  that  ancient  win- 
dow favourite,  Coronilla  glauca, 
with  its  bright  yellow  flowers  and 
sea-green  foliage,  from  the  Medi- 
terranean basin;  a  provoking 
plant,  because  it  holds  out  hopes 
that  it  might  stand  our  winters 
out-doors,  and  it  will^not. 

Most  people  like  to  follow  the 
fashion.  Better  than  following  it 
is  to  forestall  it.  Tuberous  B^o- 
nias,  even  as  yet  imperfectly 
known  and  appreciated,  are  sure 
to  be  the  rage  next  season,  or,  if 
not,  the  season  after.  Now,  while 
they  are  at  rest,  is  an  excellent 
time  to  obtain  the  tubers,  and  that 
without  delay :  first,  because  you 
have  an  early  choice;  secondly, 
to  prevent  their  getting  too  dry 
by  being  kept  in  stock.  Aftac 
long  drying  they  start  into  growth 
less  freely,  sometimes  not  at  all,  as 
happens  now  and  then  with  tubers 
obtained  from  foreign  growers 
without  the  least  malpractice  on 
their  part.  As  soon  as  received 
plant  them  in  the  pots  where  they 
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are  to  1)100111  or  from  which  they 
are  to  be  transferred,  with  their 
balls  of  earth  unbroken,  into  the 
open  ground.  The  nurserymen's 
catalogues  will  give  you  an  em- 
barrassing choice  of  species  and 
varieties;  but  do  not  omit  to 
order  some  of  the  good  old  cheap 
sorts,  as  B.  Boliviensis  superba 
and  Ghelsoni.  Novelties  must 
be  paid  for  more  dearly.  I  do 
not  say  that  many  are  not  better 
than  their  elders ;  some  certainly 
are  not  so  good.  Nevertheless, 
although  their  price  is  above  the 
average,  please  speculate  on  one 
or  two  of  the  new  double  kinds, 
which  offer  the  curious  spectacle 
of  single  and  double  flowers  grow- 
ing on  the  same  spray.  You  can 
hardly  go  wrong  with  Gloire  de 
Nancy,  Lemoinei,  Louis  Van 
Houtte  (double,  for  there  is  a 
single  variety  with  the  same  name), 
W.KGumbleton  (ditto),  and  Sal- 
monea  plena. 

In  August  last  (p.  168)  I  recom- 
mended a  sudden  drench  of  quite 
warm  water  as  one  means  of  fright- 
ening a  worm  into  quitting  a 
flower-pot  in  which  a  plant  is 
growing,  for  fear  of  being  scalded 
outright  the  next  time  of  water- 
ing ;  nor  is  this  the  only  case  in 
which  a  hot  footbath  has  been 
prescribed  for  ailing  plants.  M. 
Willermoz,  in  the  Journal  de  la 
Soci6t6  (T Horticulture  pratique  du 
Rkone^  has  pointed  out  the  utility 
of  watering  certain  plants  with 
hot  water  when  out  of  health. 
Such  waterings  render  repotting 
in  fresh  earth  needless,  when  the 
flagging  of  the  plants  is  caused  by 
acid  substances,  which,  contained 
in  the  soil  and  absorbed  by  the 
roots,  act  on  living  vegetables 
like  veritable  poisons.  The  small 
roots  are  withered  and  cease  their 
action;  consequently  the  upper  and 
younger  shoots  of  the  plant  turn 
yellow,  and  the  spots  with  which 


the  leaves  are  covered  indicate 
their  morbid  state.  In  such  cases 
the  usual  remedy  is  to  transplant 
the  invalids  into  fresh  soU,  clean 
the  pots  carefully,  secure  good 
drainage,  and  so  on,  often  with 
the  best  results.  But  the  experi- 
ence of  several  years  has  proved 
the  unfailing  efficacy  of  the  sim- 
pler treatment,  which  consists  in 
watering  abundantly  with  hot 
water  at  a  temperature  of  50° 
Reaumur  (about  145°  Fahr.), 
after  stirring  well  the  earth  in 
which  the  plants  are  growing  un- 
til the  water  runs  well  through  the 
pots.  At  its  first  experimental 
application  the  water  came  out 
clear ;  afterwards  it  was  sensibly 
tinged  with  brown  and  gave  an 
appreciable  acid  reaction.  After 
this  thorough  washing  the  pots 
were  kept  warm  close  to  a  stove 
or  a  calorif^re.  Next  day  the 
leaves  of  two  Ficus  elastica  so 
treated  ceased  to  droop,  the  spread 
of  black  spots  on  their  leaves  was 
arrested,  and  three  days  afterwards 
instead  of  dying  the  plants  had 
recovered  their  normal  look  of 
health.  Very  soon  they  made 
new  roots,  immediately  followed 
by  vigorous  growth.  In  large 
towns  especially  tlus  course  of 
treatment  is  easier  to  carry  out 
than  a  general  repotting.  Per- 
haps the  extra  warmth  may  be  as 
efficacious  as  the  extra  water. 

It  is  certain  that  many  even  of 
our  native  plants  not  only  bear 
but  like  and  luxuriate  in  more 
heat  than  they  habitually  get. 
Witness  the  grateful  return  they 
will  make  for  the  shelter  of  a 
frame  or  a  greenhouse.  I  have 
seen  the  true  Maidenhair  Fern 
growing  between  stones  that  edged 
the  basin  of  a  hot  spring,  and  so 
near  the  source  of  heat  that  one 
would  fancy  its  roots  must  be 
capable  of  bearing  a  perennial 
stewing.  b.  s.  d. 


THE  CURIOUS  ADVENTUEES  OF  A  FIELD  CRICKET. 


CHAPTER  III. 

HOW  THE  HOLE  CRICKET  OBTAIHED  A  UOHI. 


The  mole  cricket  passed  me,  and 
went  back  thiongh  the  passage  by 
which  we  bad  just  come.  J  re- 
mained alone,  wondering  what 
idea  had  struck  her,  and  how  she 
would  manage  to  light  her  room. 
I  waited  some  time,  but  at  last  a 
pale  bluish  light,  which  became 
gnduallf  brighter,  seemod  to 
shine  from  the  walls  of  the  passage. 
Then  the  mole  cricket  came  into 
the  room  where  sHe  had  left  me, 
followed  by  a  little  scintillating 
light 

'  Ah,'  I  cried,  '  a  glowworm  !' 
'  Hash  !'  whispered  my  cousin, 
in  my  ear  ; '  call  him  Firefly  ;  the 
expression  worm  might  annoy 
him.'  Then  in  a  louder  voice,  'Dear 
cousin,  let  me  introduce  you  to 
one  of  my  best  friends,  who  is  so 
good  as  to  put  himself  to  some 
inconTenienceonyottrbehalf.  You 
Bee,'  she  added,  laughing,  'that 
■ny  old  head  can  still  strike  out  a 
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bright  idea  now  and  then.  Make 
each  other's  acquaintance  whilst  I 
go  and  take  a  peep  into  my  larder  ; 
you  must  be  hungry.  Don't  be 
taken  in  by  his  masculine  ways,' 
the  mole  cricket  whispered  to  me ; 
*  he  is  of  my  sex,  but  for  some 
reason  or  other,  I'm  sure  I  don't 
know  what,  he  wishes  to  disguise 
it.  Don't  let  out  that  you  know  it' 

On  that  she  left  us.  I  made 
a  few  polite  remarks  to  the 
glowworm,  who  replied  in  very 
friendly  terms.  I  saw  at  once 
that  she  was  no  common  insect ; 
her  courteous  mode  of  expressing; 
herself  showed  that  she  was  used 
to  good  society.  Her  aristocratic 
manners,  her  dignified  bearing, 
and  a  certain  melancholy  of  ex- 
pression were  very  prepossessing. 
I  felt  drawn  towards  her  at  once, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  at- 
traction was  mutnal. 

To  humour  her  fancy,  and  also 
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to  please  my  cousin,  I  respected 
her  incognito  ;  so  my  readers  must 
not  be  surprised  that  I  used  mas- 
culine pronouns  in  addressing 
her. 

We  exchanged  a  few  conven- 
tional remarks,  as  people  do  when 
they  meet  for  the  first  time.  She 
asked  me  no  questions,  and  I  ad- 
mired her  discretion. 

All  this  time  my  cousin  was 
busy  getting  supper  ready  for  us. 
She  had  fetched  several  things 
out  of  a  hole  which  served  as  her 
pantry,  and  placed  them  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  With  no 
little  satisfaction,  for  I  was  getting 
very  hungry,  I  noticed  several 
larv83  of  cockchafers  and  weevils, 
trophies  of  my  hostess's  skill  in 
hunting,  and  a  certain  brown  ob- 
ject, the  nature  of  which  I  could 
not  at  first  make  out. 

'Come,  friends,  come  to  supper; 
the  food  is  all  fresh  and  choice. 
I  particularly  recommend  these 
tender  cockchafer  larvae ;  they 
are  great  delicacies,  and  taste  deli- 
cious.' 

I  did  not  need  any  pressing. 
Wo  were  silent  for  some  time, 
busy  in  appeasing  the  pangs  of 
hunger.  Now  and  then  we  heard 
the  rumbling  of  the  thunder,  the 
sound  deadened  by  the  layer  of 
earth  between  us  and  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  We  could  also  dis- 
tinguish the  dull  dripping  of  the 
heavy  rain  on  the  strawberry- 
plants,  and  I  mentally  congratu- 
lated myself  on  my  luck  in  finding 
such  a  pleasant  shelter  in  the  very 
nick  of  time.  Besides  these  natu- 
ral noises,  I  heard  another  which 
rather  puzzled  me.  It  was  a  kind 
of  continuous  rustling,  like  that 
produced  by  the  rain,  only  it 
seemed  to  come  from  the  very 
bowels  of  the  earth  at  no  great 
distance  from  us.  I  was  going  to 
ask  the  mole  cricket  about  it,  when 
ish©  suddenly  raised  her  head  and 
made  u6  a  sign  to  be  silent     I 


thought  she  was  listening  to  the 
noise  which  had  attracted  my 
notice,  and  I  looked  at  her  in- 
quiringly, pointing  to  the  place 
from  which  it  seemed  to  come. 

*  Ko,'  she  said,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  'I  thought  I  heard 
something  else  ;  the  noise  you  are 
thinking  of  comes  from  a  neigh- 
bouring wasps'  nest.' 

*  A  wasps'  nest !  Then  we  are 
not  safe  here.' 

*  Don't  be  alarmed,  dear  cousin ; 
the  wasps  are  at  home  and  we  are 
at  home.  There  is  no  communis 
cation  between  their  house  and 
mine ;  and  unless  we  go  to  look 
for  them — which  we  shall  take 
pretty  good  care  not  to  do— we 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  them.' 

'But  you  seemed  nervous  a 
minute  ago.' 

*  Ah,  yes ;  but  for  another  rea- 
son. I  thought  I  heard  a  mole, 
but  I  was  mistaken.' 

*  A  mole !  Are  there  any  here- 
abouts )' 

'I  am  afraid  there  are.  But 
go  on  with  your  supper,  for  another 
danger  may  threaten  us  in  an- 
other quarter  of  an  hour.  We 
may  be  overtaken  by  the  flood, 
and  then  we  shall  have  to  decamp 
in  double-quick  time.' 

We  hastened  to  finish  our  meal, 
and  I  thought  to  myself  that  my 
delight  at  finding  myself  in  safety 
in  my  cousin's  home  had  been  a 
little  premature ;  for  there  was  no 
denying  that  the  dangers  of  my 
present  situation,  though  of  a  no- 
vel description,  were  none  the 
less  serious.  As  a  natural  result 
of  these  reflections  my  thoughts 
flew  back  to  days  gone  by,  to  the 
happy  carelessness  of  my  early 
life,  and  then  to  my  quarrels  with 
my  brothers ;  to  the  terrible  event 
which  had  broken  in  upon  the 
previously  even  tenor  of  my  peace- 
ful existence,  to  the  various  inci* 
dents  of  the  evening;  and  I  wonder^ 
ed  what  unknown  experiences  still 
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awaited   me    in    the    hazardous  offer  you  some  etrawberrifs  if  the 

conise  marked  ont  for  me  by  Fate,  aeaaon  irere  not  so  faT  advanced. 

'Tou  are  pensive,  dear  cousin.  Gome,  eat  this  spider;  it's  a  dd-Uit 

Perhaps  yon  hare  something  on  not  to  be  despised.' 

jour  mindt     But  a  truce  to  all  Aa  she  spoke  the  mole  cricket 

melancholy  thoughts.     I  Tonld  took  the  brown  object  I  hail  no- 


ticed at  the  first,  and  poshed  it 
tswBids  me.   It  was  neither  more 

aor  leas  than  a  ^ider.  one.' 

'Ibank  yon,'  I  said,  'I  don't  'No;  truth  to  tell,  I  found  it 

want  anything  more.  But  tell  me  when  I  was  rummaging  about  un- 

how  yon  come  to  have  spiden  on  derground.' 

yonr  table.    This  one  is  of  the  '  Underground  1  And  what  was 

epeira,  who  spend  all  their  lives  on  it  doing  there  T 
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*  It  had  been  buried  there.' 
'You  are  making  fun  of  me, 

cousin ;  since  'when  have  spiders 
buried  their  dead  V 

*To  begin  with,  the  one  you 
have  there  is  not  dead ;  and  more- 
over it  was  not  buried  by  spiders.' 

'  What  I  it  is  not  dead  )' 

*  Certainly  not ;  it  is  only  para- 
lysed. It  has  been  pricked  and 
buried  by  a  sphez.  But  you  had 
better  ask  Firefly;  he  knows  all 
about  it.' 

Firefly  bent  his  head  in  token 
of  acquiescence. 

Turning  again  to  my  cousin,  I 
begged  her  to  explain  this  mys- 
tery. 

*  There's  not  the  slightest  mys- 
tery,' she  replied.  *You  know 
what  ichneumons  are  f 

*  O,  yes  ;  I've  often  seen  them. 
They  are  winged  insects  with  long 
thin  bodies,  generally  barred 
with  red  and  black.  When  I 
was  a  child  I  was  told  to  avoid 
them.  To  own  the  truth,  though, 
I  never  knew  why.  Afterwards 
I  forgot  all  about  the  warning, 
and  I  am  still  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why  it  was  given  to  me, 
for  I  have  never  been  in  the  least 
annoyed  by  any  of  these  insects.' 

'Of  course  not  with  all  that 
armour  on.  They  don't  trouble 
me  either ;  but  it's  dilferent  with 
creatures  whose  bodies  are  not  as 
well  protected  as  ours.  You  must 
know  that  ichneumons— the  fe- 
males at  least — wage  war  to  the 
death  against  all  other  insects. 
They  are  of  every  form  and  col- 
our— many,  as  you  say,  red  and 
black.  The  big  oues,  such  as 
the  pimpla,  hunt  for  caterpillars 
and  large  larvae ;  the  small  ones, 
.«uch  as  the  alysia,  oxyurus,  are 
always  on  the  look-out  for  plant- 
lice  and  small  larvae.  But  observe, 
they  don't  eat  them;  they  only 
want  them  to  lay  their  eggs  in 
their  bodies,  wiiich  they  do  after 
piercing  them   with   a   kind    of 


sting  or  dart  with  which  they 
are  provided.  The  worms  whidi 
come  out  of  these  eggs  get  under 
the  skin  of  their  victims,  and  they 
prey  upon  them  alive.' 

'  How  horrible !' 

'  You  have  no  idea  ^what  an 
immense  number  of  insects,  espe- 
cially of  caterpillars,  which  are  their 
favourite  prey,  are  destroyed  by 
ichneumons.' 

'  And  what  an  awful  death ! 
But  I  don't  see  what  that  has 
to  do  with — ' 

'You'll  soon  know.  The 
sphegea,  such  as  the  crabro,  the 
pompilus,  and  philanthus,  axe  re- 
lations of  ichneumons.  Like  them 
they  deposit  their  eggs  in  the 
bodies  of  other  insects,  but  befora 
doing  so  they  paralyse  them  by 
inoculating  them  with  a  venom 
which  benumbs  without  killing 
them .  That  done,  they  bury  them. 
Their  object  in  acting  thus  is  to 
prevent  their  victims  from  escap- 
ing their  dreadful  fate  before  the 
hatching  of  the  egg  and  the  birth 
of  the  grub  which  is  to  devour 
them.' 

'I  begin  to  understand.  But 
at  least  their  way  of  going  to  work 
is  less  cruel  than  that  of  the  ich- 
neumons; their  benumbed  victims 
do  not  sufier.' 

'You  are  mistaken,'  cried  the 
glowworm  ;  '  though  paralysed, 
and  unable  to  make  the  slightest 
movement,  they  have  not  lost  all 
feeling,  and  are  still  sensible  of 
what  is  going  on  about  them.  I 
was  once  the  victim  of  a  sphex ; 
yes,  I  who  am  now  addressing 
you.' 

*  Nonsense !' 

'  It's  true  enough.' 
'  It  seems  incredibly.' 
'You  may  well  say  that,  bat 
my  case  was  quite  exceptional;' 

*  Tell  us  about  it.' 
'  With  pleasure.' 

'  I  think  it  was  about  the  end 
of  last  month.     At  all  events  I 
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came  out  one  morning  from  be- 
neath the  stone  which  served  me 
as  a  shelter  during  the  day,  and 
was  wandering  about  among  the 
pLintSy  when  I  felt  a  prick  on  my 
back,  and  looking  up  I  saw  a 
aphex  hovering  above  me.  I  had 
no  time  to  wonder  what  had  hap- 
pened to  me,  for  I  at  once  sank 
into  a  state  of  such  entire  pros- 
tration that  I  could  not  stir  a 
limb.  Thus  benumbed  I  was 
buried  by  the  sphex,  together  with 
a  spider  and  a  caterpillar.  We 
each  had  an  egg  glued  to  our 
akin,  and  I  knew  perfectly  well 
that  from  this  egg  would  proceed 
a  grub  which  would  feed  upon  my 
flesh.  It  was,  as  you  may  imagine, 
a  terrible  situation.  My  lamp  shed 
a  feeble  light  in  the  tomb  where 
I  lay  with  my  companions  in  mis- 
fortune. Like  myself  they  knew 
the  fate  which  awaited  them ;  I 
conld  see  it  in  their  looks,  the 
only  means  of  communication  be- 
tween us.  I  can  tell  you  we  ex- 
changed glances  full  of  horror. 
A  few  days — days  of  agony  un- 
utterable, of  which  even  now  I 
cannot  think  without  a  shudder — 
passed  by  in  -this  state  of  terrible 
anticipation.  Then  I  saw  the 
eggs  on  the  bodies  of  my  com- 
panions gradually  open,  and  a 
frightful  worm  came  out  of  each 
and  crept  beneath  its  victim's 
akin.  The  poor  creatures'  eyes 
expressed  the  greatest  horror  and 
suffering,  but  they  could  not  move. 
A  similar  fate  awaited  me.  I 
gazed  upon  my  egg,  and  could  not 
look  away  from  it.  Every  instant 
I  expected  to  see  it  move,  and  to 
know  that  the  awful  moment  for 
the  hatching  of  the  worm  had 
arrived.  Now  it  seemed  to  be 
swelling,  to  be  crushing  me  with 
its  weight,  now  to  be  burning  in- 
to me.  I  had  an  acute,  smarting, 
intolerable  pain  in  the  part  of  my 
body  to  which  it  was  attached. 
The    least    movement    from  me 


would  have  been  enough  to  get 
rid  of  it,  and  yet  I  could  not  make 
that  movement.  But  the  egg  did 
not  open ;  my  sufferings  were  all 
mentsd,  all  purely  the  result  of  my 
excited  imagination  —  none  the 
less  terrible  for  that,  though — 
and  they  became  so  intense  that 
I  finally  lost  consciousness. 

*  How  long  I  remained  insen- 
sible I  do  not,  and  probably  never 
shall,  know.  When  I  came  to 
myself  the  situation  was  but  lit- 
tle changed :  the  half-devoured 
corpses  of  my  companions  emitted 
a  horrible  odour;  my  lamp  still 
burnt  feebly,  and  my  Qgg^  still 
attached  to  my  body,  was  not 
hatched.  Mechanically  I  made 
an  effort  to  tear  it  off,  and  found 
to  my  surprise  that  my  torpor  was 
gone.  The  egg  rolled  right  away 
from  me !' 

'And  with  one  bound,'  broke 
in  the  mole  cricket,  '  he  was  on 
his  feet,  in  an  instant  he  was  buried 
in  the  soft  earth  forming  the  walls 
of  his  tomb,  and  soon  he  had 
forced  his  way  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  Another  moment 
and  he  was  saved.  A  narrow 
escape  you  had,  too;  your  egg 
was  a  bad  one,  though  not  for  you, 
of  course.  Now,  cousin,  do  you 
understand  )' 

*  Perfectly.     So  this  spider — ^ 

^  Has  been  pricked  by  a  sphex, 
like  our  friend  Firefly.' 

*  It  has  an  egg  on  its  body  V 

'  Just  so.  Look,  there  it  is  be- 
tween its  forelegs.' 

So  it  was,  I  could  see  it ;  and 
when  the  glowworm  caught  sight 
of  it  he  flung  himself  upon  it  in 
a  regular  rage  and  scrunched  it 
between  his  jaws,  telling  us  that 
the  remembrance  of  his  days  of 
agony  had  aroused  all  his  old 
hatred  of  spheges  and  their  off- 
spring. 

*The  spider  is  saved,  then!'  I 
inquired. 

*  Of  course  it  is.' 
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'  It  will  wake  from  its  torpor  f 

'Kot  a  doabt  of  it  now  that 
the  egg  is  gone.' 

*Well,  Firefly,  you  have  just 
done  it  a  great  service,  you  have 
earned  its  gratitude.' 

'But  /  have  done  something 
too,  cousin ;  I  think  /  helped  to 
save  its  life.  Didn't  I  disinter  it 
from  its  tomb  f  But  for  me  its 
doom  would  have  been  consum- 
mated.' 

*  AU  very  fine,  friend,'  I  whis- 
pered to  my  cousin ;  '  only  don't 
forget  you  offered  it  to  me  to  eat, 
and  of  course  it  heard  you;  it 
must  have  heard.' 

^So  it  must.  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  eat  it  up.' 

*No,  no,  spare  it.  It  will  be 
so  glad  to  come  to  life  again,  that 
it  will  bear  you  no  malice.  Be- 
sides, spiders  have  the  most  re- 
fined feelings.  This  one  would 
not  think  of  blaming  you  for  act- 
ing as  it  would  probably  have 
done  in  your  place.' 

*  Well,  cousin,  have  your  own 
way.' 

I  examined  the  spider  we  had 
just  saved  from  death.  I  drew 
out  her  legs  one  after  the  other, 
and  found  that  they  retained  all 
their  flexibility.  I  also  saw  that 
the  eyes  of  the  spider  were  full  of 
intelligence,  a  fact  I  had  not  before 
noticed.  She  was  a  very  fine  spe- 
cimen. I  dragged  her  into  a  comer 
of  the  room,  and  there  left  her  to 
recover  her  senses. 

'  Now  that  you  have  had  some 
food)'  said  the  mole  cricket  to  me, 
*  you  must  tell  us  your  story.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  learn  to  what  cir- 
cumstances I  am  indebted  for  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  you  here. 
Do  you  live  near  f 

*  Not  very.  The  journey  took 
me  an  hour,  but  I  was  a  good 
deal  delayed.    I  could  have  done 


it  in  half  the  time  if  I  had  walked 
quickly  and  without  stopping.' 

'  What,  a  whole  hour  f  Quite  a 
journey,  to  be  sure.  You  were 
not  just  taking  a  walk,  then  f 

'  No ;  the  fact  is,  I  am  a  regu- 
lar vagrant,  with  no  settled  resi- 
dence.' 

*  You  must  be  in  fun.' 

'  A  fugitive  without  hearth  or 
home.' 

'  A  fugitive !  pray  how  is  thatf 

'  I  am  speaking  ^e  exact  truth. 
I  have  left  home  never  to  return. 
I  will  tell  you  the  reasons  which 
led  me  to  take  this  important  step, 
but  I  shall  have  to  go  a  long  way 
back.' 

'  We  are  all  attention.' 

I  gave  the  mole  cricket  and 
glowworm  a  faithful  account  uf 
my  life.  I  told  them,  without 
omitting  anything,  the  whole 
chain  of  events  which  had  forced 
upon  me  the  necessity  of  leaving 
my  birthplace,  my  feelings  at 
parting  from  my  home,  the  various 
incidents  by  the  way,  to  the  mo- 
ment when  my  cousin's  paw  laid 
on  my  shoulder  frightened  me  so 
much.  *Now,'  I  wound  up,  'I 
am  going  to  seek  for  some  quiet 
spot  where  I  can  settle;  but  I 
really  have  no  fixed  plan  of  any 
kind.' 

*  Well,'  said  the  mole  cricket, 
*  it  is  no  use  doing  anything  to- 
day, we'll  talk  about  it  to-morrow. 
Meanwhile,  let  us  rest ;  the  storm 
is  over,  and  there  is  no  longer  any 
danger  of  our  being  swamped. 
Firefly,  it's  too  late  for  you  to 
go  home ;  spend  the  night  here.' 

The  glowworm  consented,  and 
I  was  by  no  means  sorry  to  sleep 
for  a  few  hours,  and  to  get  over  all 
my  excitement  and  fatigue.  We 
settled  ourselves  comfortably,  and 
the  most  profound  silence  soon 
reigned  in  our  subterranean  apart- 
ment. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


KoTHiNO  occurred  to  dutnib 
OUT  repose.  The  night  passed  over 
qaietly.  When  I  voke,  every- 
thing was  just  as  it  had  been 
when  I  fell  asleep.  Fiiefl/B 
lamp  vas  still  lighting  up  out 
dining-room,  now  converted  into 
a  dormitory;  it  iras  impoesible 
to  guess  the  time,  as  I  observed 
to  tbe  mole  cricket,  who  had  also 
juat  woke  up. 

'  It  is  day,'  she  replied ;  '  you  ■ 
can  go  out  and  say  good-morning  . 
to  the  son  whilst  I  get  breaklaBt 
ready.' 

'I  shonld  like  to  know  how 
you  can  tell  that  it  is  day.' 

'Easily  enough.  Uy  neigh- 
bonrs  the  waqis  let  me  know 
that.  Don't  yon  hear  the  noise 
they  are  making}  It's  the  same 
every  morning.' 

'Well,  ru  take  your  advice 
and  go  out  for  a  minute.     Which 


of  these  passages  shall  I  take  I 
This  is  the  one  we  came  in  by 
yesterday,  isnt  it  f 

'  Yes ;  follow  it — you  can't  go 

I  turned  into  the  passage  al- 
luded to.  It  soon  became  pitch 
dark;  but  I  walked  straight  on 
without  feat  of  going  wrong,  for 
there  were  no  side-turnings.  I 
couldn't  help  coming  out  at  the 
end  opposite  the  subterranean 
room,  or  in  other  words,  in  tbe 
open  air. 

As  I  expected,  I  soon  made 
out  a  foint  glimmer  of  light ;  the 
passage  became  less  and  less  dark, 
and  at  last  I  reached  the  entrance. 
A  few  eteps  more,  and  I  was  in 
the  brood  garden-path. 

It  was  a  delicious  morning. 
The  sun,  bathed  iu  rosy  vapour, 
was  just  above  the  horiEon ;  the 
air,  laden  with  balmy  fragrance, 
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had  all  the  invigorating  freshness 
peculiar  to  the  first  hour  of  dawn. 
The  only  traces  of  the  storm  of 
the  preyious  evening  were  a  few 
pearly  drops  of  moisture  sparkling 
on  the  strawheny-leaves. 

I  greeted  the  orb  of  day  with 
joyous  chirps.  All  my  gloomy 
fancies  had  vanished,  and  the 
future  seemed  eouleur  de  rose;  so 
entirely  do  the  impressions  we 
receive  depend,  not  on  our  actual 
situation,  but  on  the  mood  we 
happen  to  be  in  at  the  time. 

Engaged  in  this  and  other  simi- 
lar psychological  reflections,  I 
reentered  the  passage  to  rejoin 
my  friends,  and  broakfast  with 
them. 

Firefly  was  now  awake,  and 
had  been  placed  by  the  mole 
cricket  in  the  centre  of  the  I'oom, 
and  they  were  only  waiting  for 
me  to  begin  breakfast. 

My  morning  walk  had  given 
me  an  appetite;  and  after  ex- 
changing a  few  polite  words  with 
the  glowworm,  I  lost  no  time  in 
doing  justice  to  the  dishes  set 
before  us  by  our  hostess.  These 
dishes  were  much  the  same  as 
those  we  had  had  for  supper. 

I  asked  the  mole  cricket  if  she 
had  any  trouble  in  getting  them. 

'None  whatever,'  was  the 
answer.  *  The  place  I  live  in  is 
well  stocked  with  the  larvso  of 
cockchafers.  You  know  that  the 
grubs  of  those  insects  are  very 
fond  of  the  roots  of  strawberries 
and  lettuces,  and  my  parents 
were  quite  right  to  settle  me  in 
this  strawberry -bush.  Besides, 
the  garden  we  are  in  contains  a 
great  variety  of  plants  and  shrubs, 
and  supports  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  weevils  and  golden  beetles, 
which,  as  you  know,  bury  them- 
selves in  the  ground  to  undergo 
their  metamorphosis.  The  soil 
is  literally  riddled  with  larvie 
and  pupce  of  every  kind,  and  I 
live  in  the  midst  of  abundance. 


But  there  are  two  sides  to  every 
question,  and  my  prosperity  ha» 
its  drawbacks.  I  can't  enjoy  it 
in  peace.  Moles  and  shrews 
come  to  poach  on  my  preserves ; 
and  if  I  fell  into  their  paws,  there 
would  soon  be  an  end  of  me.  For- 
tunately I  am  very  keen  of  hearing. 
I  am  always  warned  of  their  ap- 
proach in  time,  and  am  ready  at 
once  to  take  refuge  in  my  galleries, 
which  are  too  narrow  for  them. 
My  only  fear  is  that  I  may  be 
surprised  at  night ;  but  I  sleep 
with  one  eye  open.' 

'  You  have  no  other  dangers  to 
fear?' 

'  O,  yes,  I  have.  The  gardener 
of  the  place  has  taken  a  dislike  to 
me.  He  imagines  that  I  damage 
his  plants,  and  lays  to  my  charge 
the  mischief  done  to  the  straw- 
berries by  the  grubs  of  cock- 
chafers. The  other  day,  close  by 
here  at  the  entrance  to  one  of  my 
galleries,  I  found  an  earthen  pot 
buried;  and  so  placed  that  I 
should  certainly  have  tumbled  in 
if  I  had  not  been  looking  where 
I  was  going.  Once  at  the  bottom 
I  could  never  have  got  out  again. 
It  was  only  the  day  before  yester- 
day that  that  might  have  hap- 
pened.' 

'Have  you  any  brothers  and 
sisters  in  the  neighbourhood  ?' 

'Yes;  our  family  is  pretty 
numerous.  I  should  say  that 
there  are  some  twenty  of  us  set- 
tled about  here.' 

'  Do  you  see  each  other  some- 
times)' 

'  One  of  my  sisters  visits  me 
now  and  then.  She  is  a  very 
amusing  talker,  and  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  me  to  see  her.  I  was 
looking  out  for  her  at  my  door 
when  you  dropped  from  the  sky 
yesterday  evening.' 

'And  there's  a  wasps'  settle- 
ment close  by  too  f 

'Yes.' 

'  Very  unpleasant  neighbours.* 
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'  0, 1  don't  visit  them,  at  leasf 
not  of  my  own  free  will/ 

'Have  70a  ever  visited  them 
against  your  will  ? 

*  Well,  yes,  I  have.' 

*  Pray  explain  yourself.' 

'  One  day  when  I  was  making 
a  gallery  I  very  nearly  fell  head 
foremost  into  their  nest.' 

'  A  slip  which  might  have  been 
serious.' 

'They  didn't  see  me,  luckily. 
I  retired  without  venturing  on 
more  than  one  look  through  the 
hole  I  had  made  in  their  walL' 

*  What  did  you  see  f 

*  A  very  curious  sight.  I  saw 
an  immense  hole  in  which  hung 
some  dozen  horizontal  terraces 
arranged  in  rows  one  above  the 
other,  and  connected  together  by 
what  I  may  call  little  pillars. 
These  terraces  consisted  of  a  vast 
number  of  little  cells,  each  of 
which  seemed  to  contain  a  grub, 
the  larvae  of  the  wasps,  in  fact. 
A  number  of  wasps  were  busy 
feeding  these  grubs,  whilst  others 
weie  working  hard  at  the  con- 
struction of  new  cells.  I  saw  all 
that  at  a  glance,  you  understand, 
and  did  not  linger  to  watch  them, 
for  I  did  not  feel  quite  at  my  ease. 
I  hurried  0%  after  patching  up  the 
hole  I  had  made  in  their  wall,  as 
best  I  could.' 

*  Was  the  wall  easy  to  pierce  ]' 

*  O,  yes,  easy  enough.  It  was 
a  kind  of  crust  of  moderate  thick- 
ness, consisting  of  about  a  dozen 
thin  layers  with  spaces  left  be- 
tween them.' 

•Are  there  very  many  wasps 
in  the  nesti'  I  inquired. 

*  A  great  many — several  thou- 
sands at  least.' 

'  Do  they  pass  the  winter  under 
ground  V 

'  Yes ;  but  a  great  many  perish 
in  the  autumn.  A  catastrophe 
might  overtake  my  neighbours 
any  day.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  V 


*  They  were  very  ill  advised  to 
settle  here.  One  of  these  fine 
mornings  the  gardener  will  serve 
them  a  trick.' 

^  What  trick  f 

*  0,  he*ll  come  before  sunrise* 
and  pour  some  suffocating  liquid, 
of  which  I  don't  know  the  name,, 
into  the  opening  of  their  nest' 

*  You  mean  benzoin,'  murmured 
Firefly. 

'  After  that  he  will  put  a  pot 
turned  upside  down  over  the  open- 
ing, and  quietly  take  himself 
off.' 

'And  how  about  the  wasps  1' 

'They  will  all  die.  I  shall 
hear  them  making  a  terrible  hub- 
bub in  their  nest  for  some  little 
time ;  but  that  hubbub  will  gra- 
dually die  away  till  it  is  succeeded 
by  complete  silence,  the  silence 
of  the  grave.' 

'  How  awful  r 

'  Of  course  it  is ;  but  what 
would  you  have  me  do  V 

*  You  might  save  them.' 

'  By  scraping  out  another  pass- 
age for  them )' 

'Yes.' 

'  Thank  you.  I  shall  take  good 
care  how  I  do  that.'  I  should  be 
their  first  victim.' 

'  Kot  if  you  told  them  at  once 
that  you  had  come  to  warn  them.' 

'  Bosh  !  I  teU  you  they  would 
murder  me  at  once.  Can  you 
reason  with  wasps?  with  angry- 
wasps,  too;  for  of  course  they'll  be» 
enraged  when  they  find  their  re- 
treat cut  off.' 

'Suppose  you  were  to  warn 
them  at  once  of  the  danger  which 
threatens  them.' 

'  They  would  treat  me  as  an 
old  fool,  and  send  me  to  the  right- 
about, telling  me  to  mind  my  own 
business.  You  don't  know  what 
wasps  are.  They  think  them- 
selves infinitely  superior  to  us.' 

'  They  are  like  bees  for  that. 
There  was  a  burdock  near  my 
home,  on  the  flowers  of  whiclv 
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bees  often  settled.  I  made  ad- 
vances to  them  sometimes,  but 
they  were  almost  always  ill-re- 
ceived. Some  did  not  answer  at 
alL  Others  called  me  a  drone, 
a  good-for-nothing  lazy  fellow; 
■and  a  few,  more  polite,  said  they 
had  no  time  to  stop  chattering. 
In  short,  I  found  that  if  they  had 
their  good  qualities — and  I  really 
think  they  are  intelligent,  active, 
and  industrious — their  bad  temper 
•quite  counterbalanced  them. 

'  Their  temper  is  very  bad ;  they 
•are  touchy,  passionate,  and  re- 
vengefuL  But  wasps  are  even 
worse.' 

*  It's  evident,'  I  said,  laughing, 
*  that  they  won't  get  much  sym- 
pathy from  you.' 

'  They  really  are  nothing  to  me. 
I  have  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  them,  I  only  speak  from 
Iiearsay.  If  they  are  molested, 
let  them  defend  themselves.  I 
sha'n't  meddle  with  them;  they 
must  help  themselves  as  best  they 
•can.' 

*  Well,  perhaps  you  are  right. 
But  why  does  the  gardener  bear 
them  a  grudge  V 

*  0,  for  several  very  good  rea- 
sons. First  of  all  they  eat  his 
peaches,  grapes,  plums,  pears — all 
•his  best  fruits,  in  fact.  Besides, 
when  the  master  of  the  place  is 
■at  table  with  his  family,  they  do 
not  hesitate  to  go  and  taste  all  the 
-dishes.  They  buzz  about  the 
mistress's  head,  they  buzz  about 
i;he  children.  The  mistress  starts 
and  screams  with  terror,  so  do 
iihe  children.  The  master  jumps 
up,  and  lays  about  him  right  and 
left  with  his  napkin.  In  fact, 
their  effrontery  causes  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  at  meals.' 

*  One  would  think,'  I  observed, 
laughing,  Uhat  you  had  been 
present  at  some  such  scene.' 

*I  never  saw  it  myself;  but  a 
friend  of  mine,  a  large  blue-bottle 
-Ay  who  has  often  done  so,  de- 


scribed it  to  me  just  as  I  have 
told  it  to  you.' 

'And  he  was  right,'  said  the 
glowworm ; '  that  is  exactly  what 
happens.  I  lived  in  the  dining- 
room  of  the  house  for  a  week  my- 
self once,  and  I  was  often  witness 
of  just  such  a  scene.' 

*  What !  you  lived  in  the 
house)  Whatever  were  you  doing 
there  1 

'  0, 1  was  there  by  no  wish  of 
my  own.  The  master's  children 
were  attracted  by  the  light  of  my 
lamp,  so  they  took  me  and  put 
me  in  a  glass  on  the  mantelpiece. 
I  immediately  extinguished  my 
lamp,  and  the  next  day  the  glass 
was  put  back  on  the  sideboard, 
and  I  was  foigotten.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  however,  the  house- 
maid caught  sight  of  me  when  she 
was  dusting  the  nicknacks  on 
the  sideboard.  She  at  once  threw 
me  on  the  floor,  at  the  same  time 
raising  her  foot  to  crush  me.  For- 
tunately I  fell  into  one  of  the 
cracks  of  the  boarding,  and  so 
escaped  death.  When  night  came 
on,  I  managed  to  slip  out  of  the 
house,  and  got  home  again.  It 
was  time  I  was  set  at  liberty, 
for  I  was  half  diead  with  hunger.' 

'  You  have  had  some  adven- 
tures, Firefly  V 

'I  have  indeed.  I  could  tell 
you  of  plenty  more.  One  day  I 
found  myself  in  the  jaws  of  a 
beetle,  which  was  carrying  me  off 
with  the  evident  intention  of 
devouring  me ;  and  it  was  by  the 
merest  chance  that  I  escaped. 
As  he  ran  along,  my  beetle  came 
fall  tilt  against  another  giddy 
fellow  of  his  own  species,  who 
was  hastening  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  two  rogues  began 
to  quarrel,  and  I  took  advantage 
of  it  to  save  myself.' 

*  Dastardly  race !'  I  growled  be- 
tween my  teeth. 

*  Friend  Firefly,'  said  my  cousin, 
'you  will  come  to  a  bad  end. 
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Bat  iroald  any  one  in  bis  sensea 
vandei  about  at  night  in  an  un- 
safe oe^hbourhood  with  a  lighted 
lamp.  What  an  extraor&iary 
fancy  it  is !  Can't  you  walk  with- 
out a  light,  like  the  rest  of  the 
world  V 

'  It  has  been  the  custom  in  our 
family  fiont  time  immemorial,'  re- 
plied the  glovworm. 

'  Don't  tell  me  about  yoar 
time  immemorial.  Is  there  a  sin- 
gle good  reason  for  keeping  up 
the  custom  ?  For  my  part  I  can't 
see  the  use  of  it ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  seems  to  me  most  dangerous.' 

'  There  is  one  very  obvious  rea- 
son f 

'  And  what  might  that  be  f 

*  It  serves  as  a  signnl.' 

'  I  don't  nnderstand.' 

'  A  beacon  then,  if  yon  prefer 
it' 

'  For  your  enemies  f 

'  0,  no;  quite  the  reyerse.' 

Firefly  was  eridently  annoyed 
at  the  persistence  with  which  my 


cousin  plied  him  with  questions 
about  the  use  of  his  lamp. 

The  mole  cricket  opened  her 
eyes  very  wide  at  her  friend's  last 
Bentence,and  the  glow  worm  looked 
rather  confused  at  the  admissioD 
which  had  escaped  him ;  it  was 
easy  to  see  from  his  manner  that 
he  would  gladly  have  retracted 
his  words. 

Our  hostess  gave  him  a  very 
derisive  look,  and  then,  turning 
to  me,  burst  into  a  roar  of  laugh- 
ter. 

I  had  already,  not  iced  that  my 
cousin,  though  a  worthy  creatare 
enough  in  oUier  respects,  was  not 
gifted  with  too  much  tact  or  polish 
of  manner.  She  was,  however, 
too  good-natured  to  press  the  sub- 
ject, and  only  answered, 

'All  that  is  very  interesting, 
my  dear  friend,  very  interesting, 
and  very  poetic.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  deny  that  it's  very  poetic 
indeed ;  but,  mark  my  words,  it 
will  be  misinterpreted.' 
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*  Very  possibly.  But  were  you 
not  telling  us  just  now  about  your 
own  vagaries)  Have  they  not 
twice  nearly  led  to  &tal  results  ? 
Every  one  has  his  fate.  I  have 
seen  many  creatures  perish  whose 
habits  were  far  more  prudent  than 
mine ;  so  I  shall  just  go  quietly 
on  my  way  till  my  hour  comes.' 

*I  see/  I  observed,  'that  you 
are  something  of  a  fatalist  and 
quite  a  philosopher.' 

'Yes;  much  observation  and 
reflection  have  made  me  both.' 

*  Your  wisdom  and  the  poetry 
of  your  sentiments  appear  to  me 
equally  admirable.' 

'Misfortune  has  matured  my 
judgment.' 

'  What  on  earth  are  all  these 
fine  words  about?  broke  in  the 
mole  cricket.  'Come,  cousin;  come, 
Firefly,  have  some  more  break- 
fast; you  must  both  be  hungry.' 

'  More  breakfast !  Why,  we've 
only  just  done  eating  1  Tm  not  a 
bit  hungry.' 


'  Well,  please  yourselves,  but  I 
am  going  to  have  some  more.' 

'How  many  meals  do  you  take 
a  day? 

'A  dozen  at  least ~ generally 
more — twenty  at  the  most;  my 
appetite  is  always  equally  good.' 

'  My  goodness,  what  a  digestion  I 
You  must  spend  your  life  in  eat- 
ing.' 

'  You've  hit  it  exactly,  cousin, 
and  you  might  do  worse.' 

*0,  yes,  of  course.  Don't 
imagine  for  a  moment  that  I 
meant  any  reproach;  I  was  merely 
expressing  my  admiration  of  your 
turning  your  time  to  such  good 
account.  But  now  I  must  take 
my  leave,  and  go  and  sing  to  the 
sun.  You'll  come  with  me,  Fire- 
fly.' 

'  I  regret  extremely  that  I  can- 
not accept  your  kind  invitation,^ 
replied  the  glowworm;  'but  I 
never  go  out  except  in  the  evening; 
never  have  done  so,  in  fact,  sinca 
my  adventure  with  the  sphex.' 


{To  be  cantinved.) 
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Chapter  II.  Alpine  Eoads  and  Passes. 


Switzerland  and  the  Alps  are 
the  central  point  of  mid-Europe, 
•and  form  the  natural  barrier  be- 
tween France  in  the  west  and 
Austria  in  the  east,  while  at  the 
•same  time  they  make  a  clear  line 
of  demarcation  between  north  and 
•south. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  about 
the  Swiss  Alps  which  is  not  seen 
to  the  same  perfection  in  any  other 
mountain -country.  It  is  this: 
the  crests  of  her  mountain-ranges 
are  not  of  uniform  height  all 
•along,  but  are  interrupted  by  nu- 
merous great  gaps  or  depressions, 
through  which  it  is  easy  to  cross 
fiom  one  side  of  the  chain  to  the 
other.  Another  peculiarity  is  the 
ahape  of  the  valleys,  which,  though 
•often  many  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  to'  start  with, 
slope  gradually  upwards  till  they 
reach  the  most  elevated  regions. 
Here,  instead  of  losing  themselves 
or  terminating  in  an  impassable 
wall  of  rock,  they  offer  a  means  of 
•communication  with  the  other 
side  of  the  ridge  by  leading  up  to 
those  mountain-gates  or  portals 
which  we  call  Passes,  Cols,  or 
Forks.  The  roads  through  these 
passes  sometimes  serve  to  connect 
merely  two  neighbouriog  districts, 
while  in  other  cases  they  may 
lead  diagonally  across  a  whole 
orange  of  mountains  and  unite  dif- 
ferent nations,  such  as  the  German 
and  Italian.  Their  value  for  pur- 
poses of  traffic  varies,  the  most 
important  being  those  splendid 
-artificial  roads,  to  construct  which 
much  money  has  been  expended 
^nd  the  science  of  the  engineer 
iaxed  to  the  utmost.    The  mind 


is  filled  with  astonishment  when 
we  see  how  man  has  forced  his 
yoke  upon  Nature,  in  the  shape 
of  the  suspension-bridges  he  has 
flung  so  boldly  across  abysses, 
which  it  makes  one  giddy  to  look 
at;  how  he  has  looked  to  the 
heights  above  and  to  the  depths  be- 
neath, and  has  built  buttresses  and 
galleries  as  a  protection  against 
the  threatening  avalanche  and  the 
violence  of  the  torrent ;  what 
sudden  bends  and  turns  the  road 
takes,  here  skirting  the  rock,  there 
piercing  it,  but,  under  all  circum- 
stances, carefully  secured  against 
any  sudden  outbreaks  of  the 
powers  of  Nature,  which  are  lying 
dormant  indeed ,  but  not  destroyed . 
Schiller^s  beautiful  mountain-song 
contains  a  description  of  just  such 
a  road  as  this,  given  in  a  few 
broad  bold  touches : 

*  The  giddy  bridge  leads  o*er  the  darksome 
aby89, 
'Twixt  life  and  'twixt  death  it  doth 
hover. 
By  menacing  giants  the  lone  path  is 
baned. 
Who  thee  with  destruction  may  cover ; 
And  wouldst  thou  the  slumbering 

lion  not  wake, 
This  journey  of  terrors  in  silence 
thou'lt  make.* 

The  narrower  roads,  however, 
along  which  vehicles  of  small  size 
are  continually  rattling  from  one 
Alpine  valley  to  another,  are  of 
considerable  importance  so  far  as 
the  lighter  traffic  is  coocerned ;  so 
too  are  the  bridle-paths,  where 
there  is  only  just  room  for  the 
sure-footed  beast  of  burden  to 
make  his  way  with  his  pack; 
others,  being  mere  mountain- 
paths,  made  irrespective  of  ob- 
stacles, and  leading  across  difficult 
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and  dangerooa  glaciers,  are  of  no  swallowed  np  by  tlie  glocieiB  or 

use  to   any  bat   the   herdBman,  baa  fallen  into  disnae ;  nererthe- 

hunter,   smuggler,    and    auchlike  leas,   tbe   number  of  monntun- 

fleet  and  nimble  folk.  passes   open   at  the  present  day 

I'astly,  many  a  road  bas  been  must  amount  to  nearly  seventy. 
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and  along  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  we  will  now  take 
our  way. 

Communication  along  the  Al- 
pine chain,  east  and  west,  is  main- 
tained by  the  beautiful  Yalais 
road,  which  runs  along  the  valley 
of  the  Hh6ne,  crosses  the  cele- 
brated Furka  Pass,  traverses  the 
Urserenthal,  climbs  the  Oberalp 
Pass,  skirts  the  Oberalp  Lake, 
whose  waters  form  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  Eeuss,  and  so  enters 
the  Orisons.  Another  road,  also 
bearing  east  and  west,  starts  from 
Chiavenna,  and,  after  crossing  the 
wild  Maloja  Pass,  from  which 
tbere  is  an  extensive  view  of  the 
beautiful  Val  Bregaglia,  runs  by 
the  side  of  the  lovely  green  Inn, 
which  intersects  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Engadine,  and  turns  off  at 
the  defile  of  Finstermiinz,  through 
which  the  river  passes  from 
Switzerland  into  TyroL  On  the* 
other  side  the  frontier,  both  road 
and  river  continue  their  course 
through  imperial  territory  under 
the  mighty  protection  of  Austrian 
fortresses  old  and  new. 

Throughout  her  luxuriantspring 
and  rich  summer,  beautiful  Yalais 
is  pervaded  by  breezes  from  Italy, 
and  many  a  road  leads  down  into 
the  latter  country ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  bridle>way  across  Col 
Perrex,  the  Pass  of  the  Great  St. 
Bernard,  that  of  the  Matterjoch  or 
St.  Theodule*  (which  is  the  highest 
in  Europe  and  not  passable  at  all 
times),  the  Griespass,  and  a  road 
turning  off  from  it  to  the  ridge  of 
the  ^*iifeneD,f  the  Pass  of  St. 
Giacomo,  and  the  splendid  artifi- 
cial road  across  the  Simplon. 

Of  the  above  routes,  that  by 
the  Griespass  is  especially  interest- 
ing, and  mucb  favoured  by  tour- 
ists ;  but  tbo  most  important  is 
that  across  the  Simplon,  which  is 

*  Alflo  called  Mont  Cervin. 
+  Called  I'asso  di  Novena  on  the  Italian 
side. 


of  world-wide  fame  and  reputa- 
tion. If  the  traveller  proposes  to 
cross  the  Griespass,  supposing  him 
to  start  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva 
or  Lake  Constance,  and  pass 
through  Chur  (Coire),  he  will 
leave  the  great  Yalais  road  at 
Obcrgestelen  and  descend  into 
the  I^Q;inenthal,  where,  some  way 
farther  on  and  before  he  reaches 
the  Gries,  he  will  see  a  path 
which  strikes  off  to  the  left,  and 
leads  over  the  Niifenen  Pass.  On 
reaching  the  summit  he  crosses 
the  Gries  glacier,  and  then  de- 
scends into  the  miserably  poor 
and  bare-looking  valleys  ofBettel- 
matt  and  Morast,  from  which  he 
is  led  by  the  wildly  romantic  and 
beautiful  Yal  Pormazza  into  the 
valley  of  Antigorio,  where  he 
finds  himself  in  the  midst  of 
Italian  vegetation.  Thence  he  may 
proceed  to  the  thoroughly  Italian 
town  of  Domo  d'Ossola,  and  so 
onwards,  farther  and  farther  into 
the  smiling  land  of  Italy. 

The  Simplon  comes  next,  and 
of  it*  we  may  say, 

*  All  who  hare  croFsed  it 
Have  had  their  cap  of  joy  filled  to  over- 
flowing.* 

Planted  exactly  betweenPiedmont 
and  La  Yalais,  it  bears  aloft  upon 
its  mighty  back  one  of  the  finest 
of  all  the  Alpine  roads — that^ 
namely,  which  starts  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Kbdne  from  the  plea- 
sant little  town  of  Brieg,  whose 
tin  cupolas  are  so  conspicuous. 
Like  the  road  over  the  Gries,  just 
described,  it  leads  to  Domo  d'Os- 
sola ;  but  this  is  the  queen  of  Al- 
pine roads,  and  strides  like  a 
Titaness  over  the  cliffs  and  through 
the  cliffs,  across  the  slopes,  by  the 
side  of  waterfalls,  along  the  edge 
of  precipices,  and  over  nearly 
three  hundred  bridges,  larger  and 
smaller.  The  grand  idea  of  con- 
structing this  colossal  road  sprang 
from  the  fertile  brain  of  the  first 
Napoleon,  who,   like    a    second 
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Hanmbal,  wanted  a  way  by  which 
his  gans  and  guards  could  pass 
oy«r  into  I.oml»rdy.  .  Like  many 
Brother  Alpine  pass,  it  has  been 
watered  with  blood,  and  ambition 
and  lust  of  conquest  have  many  a 
iajna  made;  it  the  scene  of  strife. 
It  is  much  frequented,  owing  to 
its  giand  and  picturesque  scenery. ; 
and  .  in .  the  height  of .  summer 
foreigners  of  all  nations  pour 
across  it  in  troops  on  their  way  to 
.Italy. 

IdAn  has  had  little  oi  nothing 
to  do,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the 
construction  of  the  passes  acipss 
the   Bernese  Alps,   which    have 
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merely  been  worn  by  the  nse  of 
centuries,  and  are  still  nothing 
-but  bridle-paths,  steep,  toilsome, 
and  stony.  They  are  the  Col  do 
Pillon,  Sanetsch,  Kawyl,  Gemmi, 
add.  GrimseL  The  two  latter  are 
.in  eTerybody's  mouth.  Every  one 
is  sure  to  have  crossed  the  Grim- 
Bel,and  those  who  have  penetrated 
a  little  farther  into  Switzerland 
are  sure  to  have  ascended  or  de- 
scended the  wonderful  Gemmi- 
In  fact,  both  passes  are  sure  to  be 
always  alive  with  tourists ;  for 
one  must  cross  them  in  making 
the  great  oval  '  Around  the  Jung- 
frau,'  as   Zittel  l«rms  it  in  the 
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pleasing  little  book  he  calls  by 
this  title. 

On  learing  Interlaken,  where 
you  can  see  the  proud  Jungfrau 
beckoning  yon  enticingly  south- 
wards, yon  t«m  either  east,  along 
the  beautiful  lake  of  Brienz,  past 
the  soft  loveliness  of  Meiringen, 
up  the  valley  of  Hasli,  irith  its 
rustling  pines  and  the  wild  Aar 
rushing  through  its  midst,  and 
ascend  higher  and  higher  till  you 
reach  the  dreary  pass  of  the  Grim- 
sel ;  or,  turning  to  the  west  along 
the  lake  of  Thun,  you  pass  through 
the  quiet  and  pleasant  Kander- 
grund,  by  Kandersteg,  and  so  up 
to  the  Gremmi,  whence  you  make 
a  precipitous  descent  to  Leuk,  and 
proceed  along  the  broad  valley  of 
the  Ehdne  past  Brieg  to  the  Ehone 
glacier. 

TJri  and  Unterwalden  are  ap- 
proached from  the  Bernese  Ober- 
land  by  two  bridle-paths  and  one 
carriage-road,  that  over  the  Brtlnig 
the  loveliest  of  all  the  Alps.  Those 
who  have  crossed  it  in  the 
middle  of  summer  and  in  bright 
weather  will  surely  never  forget 
the  pleasaotimpression  made  upon 
their  minds  by  the  various  tints 
of  the  wood  which  clothes  the 
mountain  right  and  left,  and  the 
villages  nestling  amid  shady  or- 
chards by  the  side  of  lakes  or 
streams.  The  BrtLnig  Pass  leads 
the  traveller  by  the  easiest  possi- 
ble route  from  Interlaken  or  Meir- 
ingen  into  the  lovely  district 
about  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  or 
vice  versd.  The  bridle-paths  be- 
fore mentioned  are  those  across 
the  Engstlenjoch,  the  pass  of  the 
Susten,  and  that  of  the  Surenen, 
which  are  covered  with  snow  all 
the  year  round. 

Proceeding  from  west  to  east, 
the  grand  St.  Gotthard  road  leads 
across  another  pass  which  is  only 
second  in  importance  to^  the 
Simplon.  The  broad  mass  of  the 
St.  Gotthard  is  set  in  the  very 


midst  of  the  other  great  moun- 
tains, as  if  it  were  the  heart  and 
core  of  the  Alps — a  sort  of  mys- 
terious sanctuary,  the  foundation 
and  corner-stone  originally  laid  by 
the  hands  of  Titans.  Towards 
this  point,  as  if  it  were  some  mag- 
netic centre,  the  numerous  ray-like 
chains  of  mountains  converge  from 
all  sides  like  gathering  crystals. 
Instead,  however,  of  being  ab- 
sorbed into  the  mass,  they  stand 
round  it  in  a  circle,  like  so  many 
lofty  buttresses  placed  tbere  for 
the  support  of  the  sanctuary,  or 
giant  halberdiers  keeping  guard 
around  the  great  monarch  of  the 
Alps.  They  are  knit  firmly  toge- 
ther by  fields  of  snow  and  ice,  and 
they  maintain  a  watch  over  the 
thirty  lakes,  larger  and  smaller, 
which  are  set  within  their  sove- 
reign's dominions.  They  also 
watch  the  interests  of  the  four 
rivers,  and  give  them  egress  to- 
wards the  four  points  of  the  com- 
pass by  four  several  portals, 
through  which  they  rush  forth 
into  tbe  world.  The  carriage-road 
passes  through  the  gateway  in  the 
northern  battlements,  and  crosses 
the  St.  Gotthard  district  in  a 
southerly  direction.  It  follows 
the  course  of  themountain-streams, 
and  connects  the  whole  of  Ursch- 
weiz*  with  the  Italian  lake-dis- 
trict, thus  enabling  the  Gemrans 
and  Italians  to  communicate  with 
one  another  by  the  most  direct  and 
easy  line. 

The  name  of  the  St.  Gotthard 
Pass  does  not  occur  till  the  year 
A.D.  1162,  and  both  the  man  who 
first  trod  it  as  well  as  the  man 
who  constructed  the  first  narrow 
road  with  its  wooden  footways 
and  small  bridges  are  lost  in  the 
mist  and  darkness  of  ages ;  but 
from  the  fourteenth  century  on- 
wards it  is  certain  that  the  pass 
was  frequented  by  the  packman 

*  Uri,  Schveiz,  and  Unterwalden  formed 
the  first  SmisB  Confederation. 
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and  bis  horse,  and  that  the  inter- 
cOQtse  between  Ital;  and  the 
joong  Confederacy  became  more 
and  more  lively. 

It  took  tunaily  &om  five  to  six 
days  to  get  from  the  Swies  lake 
to  Lago  Maf^iore ;  bnt  in  bad 
weather,  or  at  an  nnfavourable 
time  of  year,  these  days  were  mul- 
tiplied indefinitely.  This  state  of 
things,  of  course,  could  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  modem  times 
and  constantly  increasing  traEBc, 
and  accordingly  the  cantons  of 
trri  and  Teasin,  having  the  wit  to 
see  what  was  to  tbeir  own  in- 
tnest,  joined  hands  towards  the 


year  1820.  After  nearly  ten 
years  of  gigantic  labour,  they  con- 
structed a  broad  and  beautiful 
road ;  and  carrii^es  may  now  ac- 
complioh  the  distance  between 
Urschweiz  and  North  Italy  in 
from  sixteen  to  eighteen  hours. 
JTravellers  pass  along  this  road 
in  numbers  every  season  ;  and  in 
1874  65,000  visitors  chose  this 
route,  whereas  only  28,000  went 
by  way  of  the  Simplon  and 
Splflgen. 

In  these  days  of  hurry  a&d 
bnstl^  however,  sixteen  or  eigh- 
teen nouis  are  far  too  much  for 
travellers    and    merchandise    to 
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spend  upon  the  passage ;  and  be- 
sides this,  the  road  is  damaged 
and  blocked  every  autumn  by 
snowstorms,  avalanches,  and  land- 
slips. This  will  have  to  be  ob- 
viated, and  the  peaceful  inter- 
course of  the  different  nations  will 
have  to  be  carried  on  under  the 
auspices  of  the  locomotive  engine, 
which  will  carry  them  along  the 
smoothest  of  roads^  unhindered  by 
the  snow,  ice,  and  fog  which  sit 
enthroned  on  yonder  heights.  Ac- 
cordingly the  ancient  spirit  of  the 
mountain,  as  he  sits  listening  in 
the  depths  below,  may  now  hear 
the  human  moles  at  work  in  his 
subterranean  dominions,  cutting, 
boring,  blasting,  and  burrowing, 
in  .order  to  construct  a  tunnel  ten 
miles  in  length,  through  which, 
by  means  of  the  steam-engine, 
people  and  goods  may  be  de- 
spatched in  a  few  short  hours 
from  the  north  to  the  brighter 
south,  without  being  exposed  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

The  wagoner  has  already  a 
foreboding  of  his  fate,  as  he  slow- 
ly mounts  the  innumerable  zig- 
zags of  the  beautiful  road  in  his 
heavy  creaking  wagon  drawn  by 
six  or  eight  panting  horses ;  the 
post-boy,  too,  knows  what  awaits 
him,  though  the  hard  bare  walls 
of  rock  still  reecho  merrily  with 
the  sound  of  his  whip.  A  few 
years  more  and  they  will  cross  the 
mountain  no  longer.  When  the 
last  blow  has  been  struck  in  the 
tunnel,  the  far-famed  road  will 
become  a  legend.  Devil's  bridges 
more  daring  than  that  across  the 
wild  Eeuss,  which  is  the  only  one ' 
famous  at  the  present  date,  will 
swing  from  cliff  to  cliff;  the  old 
galleries,  buttresses,  and  bridges 
will  fall  to  pieces ;  snow,  moun- 
tain-torrents, avalanches,  and  all 
the  wild  demon-race  of  the  High 
Alps  will  strive  to  efface  tlft  line 
once  scratched  by  human  hands 
on  the  face  of  the  hard  rock.  None 


but  the  poor  and  insignificant  will 
continue  to  make  use  of  it,  though 
they,  no  doubt,  will  ride  and 
drive  across  the  mountain  as  long 
as  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

The  Gotthard  group  occupies  a 
sort  of  middle  position  between 
the  Alps  of  the  west  and  the  east. 
In  the  west  all  the  transitions  in 
the  landscape  are  sharp  and  ab- 
rupt, and  the  deep  hollow  of  the 
valley  is  closely  succeeded  by  the 
precipitous  height  of  the  mountain 
without  any  intermediate  grada- 
tions. In  the  Rhcetian  Alps,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  has  beeji  a 
general  upheaving  of  the  ground, 
and  you  pass  by  gradual  stages 
from  lowland  to  highland.  In 
the  west,  the  roads  which  lead  np 
from  the  valleys  to  the  mountain- 
passes  are  steep  and  difficult;  bat 
in  the  east,  the  valleys  themselves 
are  high  up  among  the  Alps,  and 
a  gradual,  often  easy,  ascent  leads 
the  traveller  from  what  are  low- 
lands in  appearance  only  to  the 
higher  region  above,  whence  the 
descent  on  the  other  side  is  just 
as  easy. 

As  the  valleys  are  more  nume- 
rous and  more  developed  among 
the  Khsetian  Alps,  that  is,  in  the 
east,  than  elsewhere,  so  too  there 
are  more  passes  across  the  moun- 
tains here  than  in  the  west  Theii^ 
are  roads  and  bridle-paths  leadin||[ 
in  all  directions,  from  the  wildly. 
romantic  valley  of  the  Ehine  i& 
the  neighbouring  canton  of  Tessii^' 
which  is  so  blooming  and  fruitfoL 
to  the  more  rugged  Engadine,  and 
into  Italy  itself.  *  Some  of  the^ 
were  formerly  the  most  important 
of  all  the  Alpine  passes,  and  came 
into  use  long  before  the  Gotthard 
road  or  the  roads  across  the 
Western  Alps. 

The  venerable  pass  across  the 
aucientMons  Avium  is  well  known 
to  us  by  its  name  of  Bernardino  ; 
the  old  narrow  road  was  made  by 
Koman  cohorts,  the  modem  one 
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was  constructed  shortly  before 
that  of  the  St.  Gotthard.  Then 
there  is  the  equally  venerable  road 
across  the  Splugen.  Both  run 
from  Chur  (Coire)  into  the  gloom- 
ily beautiful  defile  of  the  Via 
Mala,  and  divide  to  right  and  left 
as  soon  as  they  reach  the  little 
village  of  Splugen. 

The  one  which  strikes  off  to 
the  left  is  the  splendid  Splugen 
road,  which,  after  ascenditg  un- 
intemiptedly  to  the  summit  of  the 
pass,  leads  us  abruptly  down  from 
the  bleak  bare  mountains  to  love- 
ly Chiavenna,  with  its  luxuriant 
groves,  and  to  Colico  on  the  mar- 
gin of  Lake  Como.  The  sister 
road  winds  to  the  right,  across 
the  Bernardino,  and  terminates 
south  of  Lago  Maggiore. 

The  Septimer  Pass,  too,  was 
formerly  of  the  utmost  importance, 
being  the  ancestor  of  all  the  roads 
among  the  Ehaetian  Alps,  and 
owing  its  origin  to  the  Romans ; 
so,  too,  was  the  mysterious  Julier 


Pass,  which  at  different  periods  of 
its  history  has  seen  both  the 
Eoman  toga,  the  habit  of  the 
Crusader,  and  the  purple  mantle 
of  the  German  emperor;  neither 
must  the  Albula  and  Fliiela  Passes 
be  forgotten.  Their  first  and  im- 
mediate use  is  to  connect  one  val- 
ley with  another;  but  some  of  the 
roads  are  carried  far  on  into  the 
lovely  south. 

As  fresher  and  shorter  roads 
are  discovered,  the  old  and  incon- 
venient ones  are  abandoned  as  a 
matter  of  course,  at  least  so  far  as 
commerce  is  concerned  ;  and  so  it 
may  be  that  many  passes  get  com- 
pletely lost  in  the  course  of  ages. 
But,  besides  this,  the  glaciers  have 
covered  or  swallowed  up  some  of 
them,  and  the  advance  of  the  ice 
has  prevented  their  being  of  any 
further  use.  Huntsmen  or  tour- 
ists may  occasionally  cross  these 
ruined  paths,  just  for  the  wonder 
of  the  thing;  but  they  are  value- 
less for  purposes  of  general  traffic^ 
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Two  neighbouring  powers  meet 
on  the  shores  of  Geneva ;  but  the 
Khine,  as  it  passes  through  Lake 
Constance,  forms  the  boundary- 
line  between  the  lovely  Swiss 
cantons  of  St.  Gall  and  Thurgau, 
and  no  fewer  than  four  other 
States — namely,  Austria,  as  repre- 
sented by  Tyrol,  Bavaria,  Baden, 
and  Wiirtemberg. 

The  old  lake  has  many  times 
changed  its  name,  but  never  its 
colour.  It  sparkled,  as  now,  in 
all  its  blue-green  splendour  when 
the  Romans  called  it  Lake  Bri- 
gantinus,  and  their  cheerful  old 
town  of  Brigantia,  the  modern 
Bregenz,  still  lies  hidden  by  the 
bay  at  the  eastern  comer  of  the 
lake.  They  gave  the  names  of 
Venetus  and  Acronius  to  different 


parts  of  it;  but  in  the  Middle 
Ages  it  was  called  Lacus  Poda- 
micns  and  Mare  Podamus,  which 
the  German  tongue  modified  first 
into  Bodam,  and  then  into  Bod- 
mensee ;  the  '  Swabian  Sea*  was 
another  of  its  names ;  and  we  of 
modern  times  know  it  as  the 
lovely  *Bodenseo.'  The  ancient 
lake,  lying  amid  fruit-laden  or- 
chards, is  like  a  pleasant  illustra- 
ti«Dn  of  some  of  Hebel's  homely 
poetry;  and  is  not  the  honest 
German  tongue  to  be  heard  on 
both  sides  of  it ) 

We  are  now  standing  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake,  beneath  the 
fragrant  shady  trees  belonging  to 
the  hotel  of  Friedrichshafen.  It 
is  a  calm  still  night,  and  the 
moon — 'sleeping    sunshine,'    as 
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some  one  has  called  her  —  is 
dreaming  upon  the  waters.  The 
ail  which  blows  across  the  gently 
heaving^  surface  from  the  Thurgau 
shore  feels  softer  and  more  sum- 
mer-like, and  the  dark  boats  as 
they  rock  to  and  fro  on  the  water 
look  like  cradles  in  a  dream. 
There  is  what  looks  like  a  thin 
pale  mist  rising  along  the  opposite 
horizon ;  but  to-morrow,  when  we 
see  it  in  bright  daylight,  we  shall 
find  that  it  has  turned  into  a  chain 
of  mountains  which  rise  gently 
from  the  lower  level  about  Zurich 
in  the  west,  and  culminate  in  the 
Glamischy  the  glorious  Santis, 
Altmann,  and  the  heights  of 
Xasten  and  Eamor.  Looking 
floaih  and  east,  we  see  the  three 
sister-peaks  of  Mittagspitze,  Wid- 
derstein,  and  Rhietikon,  together 
with  the  mighty-  Scesa  Plana  of 
the  Orisons,  which  is  the  loftiest 
summit  to  be  seen  from  the 
Bodensee.  We  see  too —  But 
for  the  moment  we  see  only  the 
waves  gliding  softly  and  smoothly 
ehorewards,  each  with  a  golden 
coronet  on  its  head.  They  look 
as  if  they  flowed  from  the  sleep- 
ing moon,  which  is  now  emerging 
from  the  depths  below,  and  we 
are  reminded  of  Hebel's  children's 
song: 

'**' What  does  it  do,  then,  all  the  night. 
It  ktepB  so  very  still?** 
**Why,    don't    you    see    it's    making 
waves?"— 

waves  and  fairy  tales  ! 

As  we  listen  to  the  miirmnr  of 
the  waters,  we  muse  upon  the 
ancient  days  when  the  shore  was 
bordered  by  thick  forests,  and  the 
lake-dweller  raised  his  habitation 
upon  piles  sunk  in  the  water,  and 
the  bear  and  the  primeval  stag 
dwelt  in  the  neighbouring  thicket. 
Then  followed  &e  time  when  the 
Romans  invaded  the  wilderness. 
Tiberius  launched  a  fleet  upon  the 
lake,  and  forts  were  built  upon 
the  rocks  along  the  shore  as  a  de- 


fence against  the  warlike  liberty- 
loving    Alemanni    and     Ehseti. 
Later  still,  in  the  fourth  century, 
the  waters  of  the  lake  extended 
to  where  Eheineck  now  stands. 
But   a  great   deal  of  water   has 
passed   through    the   lake   since 
then,  and  the   Ehine  and  Bre- 
genzer  Ach  have  together  formed 
such  an  extensive  deposit  of  slimy 
reed-covered  soil  in  the  eastern 
corner,  that  R&eineck  now  stands 
inland  an  hour*s  distance   from 
the  shore.   Christianity  came  and 
settled  on  the  Ehine  when  the 
Bomans  were  gone ;   and,  strong 
in  their  faith,  the  foreign  apostles 
Grallus    and    Columban    entered 
the  forests  cross  and  axe  in  hand. 
St.  Gall,  the  gentle  Evangelist  of 
the  Alemanni,  it  was  who,  like 
St.  Benedict  in   Italy,  had  the 
chief  share  in  causing  the  light  of 
the  Gospel   to   be  shed   abroad 
upon    the     whole     surrounding 
neighbourhood,  where  the  people 
had  hitherto  lived  in  the  darkness 
of  heathenism.     The  echo  of  his 
name  still  remains,  and  may  be 
heard  in  the  name  of  the  canton 
which  borders  a  part  of  the  lake 
close  to  Arbon,  where  the  apostle 
took  refuge  in  his  last  illness  with 
Willimar,  his  companion  in  the 
faith.     One  monastery  arose  after 
another  under  the  protection  of 
the  bold  Merovingians  and  Carlo- 
vingians.     The  Merovingians,  in 
deed,  were  masters  of  almost  the 
whole  of  Switzerland,  and  how- 
ever much  the  Alemanni  might 
kick,  they  could  not  shake  off*  the 
FrankLsh    yoke.     After  a    time, 
castles  rose  above  the  monasteries, 
and  the  dark  old  ruined  towers, 
which  are  still  to  bo  seen  on  the 
mountain-slopes  of  Thurgau  and 
St.  Gall,  seem  to  speak  to  us  in 
the  language  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
An  age  of  greater  enlightenment 
succeeded ;  and  we  see  the  vener- 
able   figure    of  Barbarossa,   the 
great  Hohenstaufen  hero,  riding 
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along  the  lake;  Sweet  love-songs 
echo  from  the  castles,  and  towns 
and  villages  spring  up  beneath 
the  shade  of  the  blossoming 
frait-trees.  The  country  around 
abounds  in  wealthy  and  the  rich 
town  of  Lindau  has  been  called 
the  Swabian  Venice. 

There  is  an  old  story  which 
teUs  how  long  ago  there  lived  at 
Gerlikon,  in  Thurgau,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Thur,  a  pious 
herdsman,  named  Heinrich.  He 
walked  every  day  in  the  gray 
early  dawn  to  the  little  church  of 
Gachnang  for  the  early  Mass. 
Heaven  &voured  him  in  a  very 
especial  manner ;  for  whereas  the 
distance  was  so  great  that  he  could 
not  naturally  hear  the  church-bell 
at  his  home  in  Gerlikon,  the 
sound  was  nevertheless  borne  to 
his  ear  dear  and  bright  every 
morning,  and  then  he  would  take 
his  staff  and  pouch  and  go  down 
to  Grachnang. 

Such  is  the  story;  and  our 
longing  ears  are  also  pretematur^ 
ally  sharpened,  so  that  they  hear, 
or  seem  to  hear,  the  enticing  call 
of  the  Alp-horn.  Accordingly 
we  set  off  in  pursuit  of  the  sweet 
illusion,  and  bid  adieu  to  the  life 
of  captivity  we  have  led  in  the 
close  town,  saying,  with  the  yearn- 
ing felt  by  the  man  who  stood  on 
the  ramparts  of  Strasbui^, 

*  I  heard  an  Alp-hom  sorely  yonder!' 

We  too  cross  over  to  the  Swiss 
shore,  and  wave  our  last  farewell 
to  Germany. 

As  we  drive  along  the  shore, 
the  Swiss  flag  floats  merrily  above 
our  heads;  and,  from  vessels  of 
all  sizes,  from  castles  and  towers, 
the  white  cross  on  the  red  ground 
waves  us  a  hearty  welcome.  It 
floats  too  from  the  harbour  build- 
ings of  Korschach,  where  our  boat 
lands. 

Korschach  is  a  busy  manufac- 
turing town,  built  out  upon  the 


lake  as  a  sort  of  outpost  of  the 
canton  of  St.  Gall ;  and,  in  spite 
of  all  the  bustle,  it  makes  a  won- 
derfully pleasant  and  refreshing 
impression  upon  us.  Properly 
speaking,  the  passing  traveller 
sees  nothing  but  a  few  large  build- 
ings, belonging  to  the  harbour 
and  railway  station ;  but  he  can- 
not fail  to  be  impressed  by  the 
comfort  and  cheerful  prosperity  of 
the  place,  if,  from  his  boat  or  the 
window  of  his  carriage,  he  gets* 
a  glimpse  of  the  bright,  o^en 
palatial-looking  houses,  with  their 
gay  gardens  and  orchards  and 
shining  windows,  and  this  im- 
pression will  be  confirmed  if  he 
walks  through  the  broad  streets 
which  will  take  him  to  the  clean 
hotel  upon  the  market-place.        , 

'Eorscahun,*  as  it  was  called 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  then,  and 
has  ever  since  continued  to  be,  the 
corn-market  of  Switzerland  and 
the  station  of  her  custom-house 
officers.  In  this,  the  granary  of 
Helvetia,  the  golden  com  was 
stored  in  gigantic  magazines  built 
on  the  shores  of  the  lake. 

The  place  has  become  of  more 
importance  stiU  in  these  days, 
having  grown  to  be  the  centre  of 
a  brisk  export  trade.  There  are 
three  lines  of  railway  starting 
from  it :  one  which  passes  along 
the  shore  by  Arbon  and  Eomansr 
horn  to  Constance;  another 
which  crosses  the  green  pin^ 
covered  heights  to  St.  Gall ;  while 
a  third  enters  the  valley  of  the 
Ehine  and  proceeds  as  far  as  Chur^ 
from  which  place  it  has  every 
inclination  to  cross  the  Spliigen. 
Then,  too,  there  are  the  sMps, 
many  of  which  daily  put  into  the 
port,  or  leave  it  on  their  way  to 
Schaffhausen,  Constance,  Ueber- 
lingen,  Meersburg,  Lindau,  Friedi* 
richshafen,  and  Bregenz. 

The  whole  neighbourhood  of 
this  lake-port  is  like  a  lovely  gar- 
den; and  on  the  Horschacherbeig^ 
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^hich  rifles  bdhind  the  orcliards, 
many  an  ancient  castle  is  to  be 
■seen  appearing  among  the  dark 
woods. 

All  along  the  coast,  between 
Eomanshom  and  the  town  of 
"Constance  in  Baden,  lie  the  vil- 
lages of  IJtwil,  Kesswil,  Giittingen, 
Altnan,  Miinsterlingen,  and  Bot- 
tikofen,  like  sea-pearls  strung  up- 
on a  green  thread,  all  in  the  can- 
ton of  Thurgau  and  the  land  of 
fruit-trees.  The  church -towers 
peep  out  above  the  trees;  and 
•close  by  every  church  stands  a 
tap-house,  where,  on  Sundays  and 
holidays,  the  men  and  lads  stand 
4ibout  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  play- 
ing at  nine-pins  and  singing  the 
nonsense-rhymes  with  which  the 
•cider  inspires  them : 

'At  ZiU  Fm  a  careless  youth, 
At  Zita  I  am  good, 
At  Zita  I  have  socks  and  shoes, 
At  Zita  IVe  no  hat  !* 

Our  steamer  carries  us  farther 
on,  however,  to  Constance,  and 
we  smile  as  the  bright  old  song 
xises  to  our  lips : 

*  Constance  lies  on  the  Bodensee ; 
If  yon  don*t  believe  it,  go  there  and  see.* 

And  in  very  truth  there  it  lies, 
the  grave  ancient  Constance  of 
history,  rising  from  out  the  waters 
4IS  if  she  were  the  bride  of  the 
lake ;  and  this,  perhaps,  was  the 
idea  in  the  minds  of  the  French 
when  they  named  the  Bodensee 
after  her.  We  salute  the  vener- 
able matron  in  passing,  and  make 
the  sign  of  the  cross  as  we  emerge 
^m  amid  the  black  shadows  cast 
by  those  who  tortured  John  Huss 
and  his  companions. 

Following  the  course  of  the 
Ehine  wo  pass  under  the  bridge 
and  into  the  Untersee,  the  second 
division  of  the  lake.  The  German 
ahore  is  on  our  right,  and  the 
Swiss  town  of  Gottlieben  on  our 
left.  Helvetia  and  Germania  seem 
for  a  short  time  to  have  changed 
places,  Constance  has  crossed  over 


to  the  Swiss  bank  on  the  left, 
while  Schaffhausen,  both  town 
and  canton,  are  on  tiie  right. 

The  whole  shore  of  the  lake 
was  once  occupied  by  lacustrine 
habitations  built  upon  piles,  and 
the  bed  of  the  Untersee  has  al- 
ready yielded  some  remarkable 
information ;  but  the  peasants  of 
the  neighbourhood  have  more  to 
say  about  the  wonderful  events 
connected  with  some  of  the  cha- 
teaux which  lie  surrounded  by 
gardens  and  park-like  grounds. 

Preeminent  among  them  all  is 
beautiful  Arenenberg,  where  once 
dwelt  a  youth  who  sat  and  dream- 
ed of  an  empire,  much  as  Konra- 
din  had  done  before  him  at  Arbon. 
The  star  of  the  imperial  house  had 
set,  and  Hortease,  the  ez-QBeeoL 
of  Holland,  waited  here  wiUi  her 
son  in  the  hope  of  its  rising  again. 
She  did  not  heiself  live  to  see  it ; 
but  her  son.  Prince  Louis,  presi- 
dent of  the  Thurgau  Kifie  Club, 
after  a  while  deserted  his  safe 
eyrie  '  because  his  time  was  come,' 
and  went  to  Paris,  where  he  hid 
his  melancholy  past  beneath  the 
folds  of  the  imperial  mantle. 

Once  more  the  star  has  set,  and 
once  again  has  an  imperial  widow 
waited  here  with  her  son  and 
watched  impatiently  for  the  dawn. 
Very  different  stories  these  from 
those  of  the  lake-dwellers  I 

As  our  little  vessel  glides  down 
the  lovely  Ehine,  whether  we  look 
to  the  Swiss  or  to  the  Swabian 
side,  our  attention  is  constantly 
arrested  by  fresh  picturesque 
views  and  by  the  *  castles  on  the 
mountains,*  of  which  there  is  a 
grand  series  between  Gaienhofen 
and  Oberstaad  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Glaris^g  and  Freiidenfels  on 
the  other.  The  excursion  down 
the  river  and  through  the  Unter- 
see to  Stein  and  thence  to  Schaff- 
hausen IB  unquestionably  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  which  North 
Switzerland   affords.    The  artist 
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will  find  an  abundant  supply  of 
dainty  subjects  for  bis  pencil^  all 
compresj^ed  witbin  a  small  space, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  tbat  tbe 
district  sbould  so  generally  escape 
tbe  notice  of  tourists.  But  little 
known  as  it  is,  and  unfamiliar  as 
most  of  tbe  names  are  to  tbe  ear, 
every  one  bas  at  least  beard  of 
old  '  Stein  am  Ebein/  A  pictur- 
esque old  nook  it  is,  witb  mucb 
to  remind  us  of  tbe  Middle  Ages 
in  its  solemn  ancient  bouses,  witb 
tbeir  broad  gables,  weatber-beaten 
coats-of-arms,  snug  oriel-windows, 
and  walls  covered  witb  feided  fres- 
coes and  long-forgotten  names, 
and  in  tbe  groining  of  tbe  old 
roof  of  tbe  court-bouse,  wbicb 
was  on  ce  tbe  guildball,  *  Zum  Klee.* 
To  complete  tbe  picture,  tbe  rocky 
beigbt  at  tbe  back  of  tbe  town  is 
crowned  by  an  old  ruined  castle 
belonging  to  tbe  Yon  Hobenklin- 
gen,  wbicb  looks  far  and  wide 
over  lake,  sbote,  and  river,  as  if 
it  were  a  mounted  sentinel. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  bow 
tbe  most  remote  places  are  affected 
by  tbe  course  of  tbe  world*s  bis- 
tory;  bow  tbe  foam  from  tbe 
surge  of  great  public  events  gets 
burled  intq  tbe  most  secluded 
valleys,  and  flakes  of  it  even  toucb 
tbe  recluses  wbo  dwell  among  tbe 
mountains.  Tbe  little  town  of 
Stein  bas  bad  full  experience  of 
tbis.  Tbe  Thirty  Years*  War  sent 
one  wave  over  it — ^for  tbe  Swedisb 
General  Horn  passed  tbrougb  and 
laid  it  waste  on  bis  way  to  tbe 
siege  of  Constance ;  and  anotber 
sixmlar  wave  rolled  over  it  at  tbe 
close  of  tbe  last  century,  when  tbe 
Austrians  committed  equal  bavoc, 
firing,  burning,  and  plundering  as 
tbey  passed  by  on  tbeir  way  into 
Switzerland.  After  tbis  Stein  was 
given  to  Scbaffbausen,  baving  pre- 
viously belonged  to  Ziiricb,  witb 
wbicb  canton  it  bad  bad  some 
dispute  on  tbe  subject  of  recruit- 
ing for  foreign  armies,  wbicb  it 


bad  unlawfully  sanctioned;  and, 
in  fact,  witb  Stein  we  bare  reacb- 
ed  tbe  canton  of  Scbaffbausen, 
wbicb  lies  almost  entirely  on  the^ 
rigbt  bank  of  tbe  Ebme.  It» 
friendly  neigbbour,  Baden,  en- 
circles it  on  tbree  sidesy  and 
Tburgau  and  Zfiricb  join  it  o& 
tbe  soutb.  Switzerland  does  not 
always  look  like  Switzerland,  at^ 
least  not  like  wbat  tbe  generally 
of  tourists  imagine  it  to  be,  and 
tbere  is  little  tbat  is  Swiss  aboot- 
tbe  scenery  of  Scbaffbausen.  These* 
are  no  striking  orromantic  features 
in  tbe  landscape  tbrougbout  the 
whole  of  tbe  canton,  which  pre- 
sents a  very  matter-of-fact  aspect 
to  tbe  eye.  Tbe  population,  hoiw* 
ever,  are  extremely  active  and  in- 
dustrious, and  quite  independent^ 
of  all  foreign  assistance,  for  the 
products  of  tbeir  own  soil  aie 
amply  sufficient  for  all  their 
bodily  wants.  Tbearmsof  Schaff- 
hausen  are  a  black  ram  on  a  field 
of  gold,  and  aptly  symbolise  both 
its  strength  and  weiedtb.  The 
Eeformation  found  a  ready  en- 
trance here,  and  tbe  flag  of  liberty 
waved  from  every  tower. 

Formerly  tbere  was  nothing  te 
be  beard  in  tbis  canton  but  the 
lowing  and  bleating  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  tbe  ring  of  scythe  and 
sickle,  and  tbe  pressing  of  the 
wine  in  autumn ;  no  banners  were 
to  be  seen  but  those  fiung  out  hy 
tbe  blossoming  fruit-trees.  But 
now  tbe  sober  smoky  flag  of  in- 
dustry floats  over  tbe  roofs  of 
factories,  where  steam  and  water 
are  bard  at  work  driving  wheels  ; 
tbe  rattle  of  engines  is  everywhere 
to  be  beard ;  and,  witbin  tbe  last* 
quarter  of  a  century,  Schaflhansen 
has  begun  to  be  a  busy  flourishing 
town.  Besides  this,  the  famoua 
juice  of  tbe  grape,  which  bas  such, 
a  good  name  tbrougbout  Switzer- 
land, still  flows  as  of  old;  and 
those  wbo  have  tasted  it  at 
the  fountain-head  will  say  that 
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'  Schaffhuser/  Thaynger,  and  Hal- 
lauer  are  very  fine  fellows.  *  Don't 
foigettbeKirschwasser,'  add  those 
who  understand  more  potent  bev- 
erages. 

There  is  something  indescrib- 
able about  the  good  town  of 
SchafiEhausen ;  it  is  like  some 
grave,  able,  yet  jovial  man,  who 
prides  himself  in  a  dignified  sort 
of  way  on  his  family-tree,  and  on 
the  punctual  discharge  of  his  duty 
as  a  citizen.  With  all  tins  there 
is  moreover  a  certain  medisval 
radeneoB  and  roughness  about  it ; 
and  any  one  who  looks  up  from 
the  steamer  at  the  pyramid  of 
gray  walls,  roofs,  and  pointed 
gables  which  culminate  in  the  old 
tower,  or  wai^ders  through  the 
lonely  streets  and  alleys  in  the 
dim  twilight,  gazing  at  the  pro- 
jecting oriels,  will  be  inclined  tt> 
think  he  has  stepped  backwards 
a  few  centuries  into  the  Middle 
Ages.  Wandering  over  the  un- 
even pavement  of  the  old  imperial 
city,  he  will  muse  in  a  dreamy 
sort  of  way  on  the 

Sober  men,  black-doaked,  white-rnifed, 
wearing  chains  of  honour, 

With  long  swords  girt  at  their  sides,  and 
^  visages  long  in  proportion  ; 

Maidens  in  rustling  sUk,  slini  figares, 
their  blossom-like  faces 

Set  in  a  modest  frame  of  small  black  cap 
and  gold  tresses, 

Which  escape  from  beneath — cathedral- 
wards  tney  are  tripping, 

Urged  thereto  by  the  oells  and  swelling 
tones  of  the  organ.* 

There  are  two  old  churches  be- 
longing to  the  twelfth  century  in 
Schaffhausen — namely,  the  vener- 
able old  Minster  and  the  Church 
of  St.  John,  which  have  for  cen- 
turies past  been  the  burying-places 
of  the  patrician  famih'es  of  the 
town.  Many  of  them,  such  as  the 
Stockars,  Mandachs,  Meyenburgs, 
Imthums,  Peyers,  &c.,  are  still 
flourishing^  aiid  their  arms  are  to 
be  seen  on  many  an  ancient  house, 
while  their  family  history  is  bound 
up  with  that  of  Schaflfhau8en,and 


is  contained    in  its    interesting 
chronicles. 

Schiffhausen  (Skiff-houses),  or 
Scaphusae,  as  it  was  formerly 
called,  was  founded  by  boatmen ; 
but  its  importance  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  monks  of  All 
Saints,  a  monastery  built  by  the 
pious  Count  Eberbart  von  Nellen- 
burg  in  1052.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century  it  fought 
for  and  obtained  the  rank  of  a  £cee 
imperial  city.  Then  the  Hape- 
burgs  tossed  it  about  among  them  f 
and  then — a j,  -who  can  tell  all  the 
many  feuds  which  followed)  The 
watchmen  never  left  the  ramparts, 
and  the  warders  in  the  gloomily 
defiant  stronghold  of  Unoth  had 
something  fresh  to  report  every 
day. 

But  the  city  survived  it  all; 
and  not  only  survived,  but  rose 
to  greater  and  greater  eminence, 
and  her  honest  sons  have  always 
shown  themselves  most  devoted 
and  disinterested  in  their  endea- 
vour to  do  her  honour. 

The  noblest  of  her  sons  was 
Johannes  von  Miiller;  but  the 
most  original  was  the  famous 
preacher  Geiler  von  Kaisersberg, 
who  was  bom  here  in  1445. 
Johannes  von  Miiller  attended  the 
Gymnasium  in  1760,  when  he  was 
a  boy  of  seven  years  old,  and 
passed  thence  to  the  Collegium 
Humanitatis.  He  bequeathed  his 
fame  to  his  native  city;  and  to 
his  native  land  he  gave  his  splen- 
did History  of  Switzerland.  He 
may  indeed  be  called  the  father 
of  Swiss  history.  Miiller^s  writ- 
ings seem  to  reflect  some  of  the 
peculiarities  of  Schaffhausen  itself^ 
and  throughout  he  has  remained 
faithful  to  the  dialect  of  his  na- 
tive place. 

But  all  the  summer  travellers 
who  come  to  Schaffhausen  nowa- 
days want  to  see  the  water£Edl, 
the  largest,  if  not  the  highest, 
in  Europe.    They  will  look  for 
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it  in  Tain  at  Scliaffhausen,  how- 
ever. 

The  Ehine  begins  to  be  troabled 
as  soon  as  it  has  passed  the  town ; 
it  seem3  to  have  some  foreboding 
of  its  fate,  and  to  shudder  as  it 
rashes  over  its  uneven  bed  be- 
tween the  steep  rocks.  But  for 
all  that  you  most  go  as  far  as 
Nenhausen,  about  three  miles  far- 
ther down,  before  you  come  to  the 
Mis.  Those  who  wish  to  enjoy 
the  sight  under  the  most  comfort- 
able circumstances  possible  may 
find  quarters  in  the  elegant 
Schweizerhof  Hotel,  opposite  the 
Castle  of  Laufen  This  may  be 
called  having  a  place  in  the  front 
row  of  the  great  theatre;  and 
none  but  grandees  can  afford  to 
taste  the  pleasures  of  Nature  with 
the  accompaniment  of  morning 
and  afternoon  coffee  on  the  shady 
terrace  of  the  hotel.  Here,  on 
making  special  request,  nervous 
people  may  also  be  supplied  with 
whey  to  fortify  them  for  the  pre- 
sence of  the  gnat  giant  who  agi- 
tates the  air  like  a  huge  fan. 
'  Ah*8  r  and  <  O's !'  are  to  be  heard 
on  aU  sides  and  in  all  languages. 

But  before  we  go,  we  must  cross 
over  to  the  lovely  little  Castle  of 

{To  he 


Laufen,  which  is  situated  upon  a. 
pleasant  shrub-covered  height,  and 
looks  like  a  haven  of  refuge  raised 
on  high  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
powers  of  desolation  and  destruc- 
tion.    Below  the  castle  there  are^ 
two  places,  whence,  for  a  trifling 
payment,  you  may  see  the  lion 
rage ;  and  though  separated  from 
him  by  bars,  you  may  be  so  close- 
to  him  as  to  be  wetted  by  the 
spray.     And  then — *  0,  have  you 
seen  the  falls  through  coloured 
glass  1    No  1    O,  then  you  must !' 
it  is  perfectly  lovely  !' 

Yes,  indeed,  it  must  be  beauti- 
ful !  But,  may  I  ask,  have  you 
ever  dived  into  its  mysteries  by 
the  light  of  a  full  moon?  But 
stay,  we  will  not  begin  to  dream, 
for  we  have  had  a  much  more- 
practical  example  set  us  by  the 
honest  man  who  wrote  the  follow- 
ing classical  verse  in  the  Album 
of  the  Falls  of  the  Ehine : 

'  As  I  stood  jast  now  by  the  Falls  of  th& 

Bhine  ^ 
I  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  fancy  di- 
vine; 
I  thought  to  myself,  *^  If  these  Falls  of 

the  Rhine,   ■ 
Instead  of  wator,  were  all  of  wine, 
I  should  certainly  choose  them  for  FaUs 
of  mine !" ' 

candnved.) 


GN  ST.  VALENTINE'S  DAY. 


Rat-tat,  rat-iat — 

Up  the  long,  long  stieet 
Pat-a-pat,  pat-a-pat — 

0,  the  lagging  feet  1 
Eat-tat,  rat-tat — 

He  is  over  the  way ; 
Twill  be  our  turn  next. 

And  'tis  Valentine's-day ! 

Eat-tat,  rat-tat — 

O,  the  quick,  quick  feet ! 
He  is  here  at  last, 

At  the  end  of  the  street. 
With  a  rush  and  a  whirl, 

Fly,  fly,  little  fleet ; 
Por  the  first  to  have 

Is  the  first  to  greet. 

Bat-tat,  rat-tat — 

Here  they  are !  here  they  are ! 
From  lovers  and  friends, 

From  near  and  feir. 
For  each  and  for  aU 

A  word  or  a  line, 
For  the  sake  of  our  sweet 

St.  Valentine  I 

Laugh  on,  little  lips ; 

Smile  still,  little  eyes ; 
For  you  are  no  shadows 

Of  tears  or  of  sighs. 
Bloom,  bloom,  little  cheeks, 

With  your  childhood's  flush, 
That  knows  not  the  pain 

Of  a  brighter  blush. 

Eat-tat,  rat-tat — 

Let  him  go  his  way, 
For  many  a  mile 

Must  he  tread  to-day ; 
While  pulses  quicken. 

And  bright  eyes  gleam. 
And  young  hearts  beat 

To  their  first  love-dream. 

«  *  *  * 

Then  gather  your  spoils 

In  your  glad  young  hands ; 
He  smiles  to  see  you. 

Wherever  he  stands. 
For  smiles  are  guerdon 

That  seem  divine. 
When  childhood  meets 

St.  Valentine !  bita. 
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CHAPTER  L 

'BuNTsaidPatrick  O'Sliaaglmassy, 
in  answer  to  a  question  put  to 
liim,  as  he  slipped  into  his  chair 
at  the  early  mess-dinner,  just  as 
the  soup  was  heing  served ; '  run  t 
B-y  Jove,  I  should  think  I  did 
run,  as  hard  as  ever  I  could  lay 
legs  to  ground !' 

'  What  made  you  so  late,  Pat  V 
inquired  George  de  Lyle,  the  'se- 
nior 8uh.*  next  to  whom  he  sat. 

'Up  8t  the  ColoneFs.  Mrs. 
Liffoid  had  a  lot  of  girls  in  to 
tea,  and  I  couldn't  get  away/  he 
answered.  'Just  had  seven  mi- 
nutes to  get  here  and  dress  in.' 

*  Sharp  thing,  that.  Why  didn't 
you  wait  for  the  late  dinner?' 

'  Concert  down  town ;  can't  get 
off  going.' 

*  Did  you  try  X  said  Mr.  de  Lyle 
plyly. 

*  Well,  no,'  said  the  other  hon- 
estly, '  I  didn't.' 

Mr.  de  Lyle  laughed^  and  when 
after  a  very  hunied  meal  Mr. 
(XShaughnaBsy  rose  from  the  ta- 
ble, remarked  to  his  neighbour  on 
lus  other  hand  that '  it  really  was 
an  awful  pity,  but  Pat,  poor 
devH,  was  going  the  way  of  all 
the  others.' 

'What  way's  thatf  said*the 
man  in  question,  who,  being  bro- 
ther to  one  of  the  officers,  and 
only  a  visitor  in  barracks,  did  not 
understand  the  allusion.  <  I  don't 
see  anything  amiss  with  him.' 


Til  tell  you,'  answered  De 
Lyle.  '  You  must  know  that  the 
Colonel  is  guardian  to  a  niece, 
who  is  immensely  rich  and  very 
pretty,  but  the  most  terrible  flirt 
in  creation.  Well,  whenever  a 
young  fellow  joins,  it  is  part  of 
the  programme  that  he  shall  go 
through  a  course  of  instruction  at 
Miss  liiford's  hands.  They  all  do, 
just  as  children  have  the  measles 
and  the  whooping-cough.' 

'  And  how  old  is  Miss  Lifford  V 

*0,  perhaps  two-and-twenty ; 
and  really  the  very  nicest  girl  you 
ever  met.  She  takes  them  all  in 
hand,  and,  somehow,  contrives  to 
keep  good  friends  with  them,  even 
after  they've  got  their  dismissal. 
Now  the  joke  is,  thatPatO'Shaugh- 
nassy  has  known  her  ever  since 
she  left  school ;  and  as  he  stands 
second  on  the  list  of  subs.,  he 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
know  better.  Within  the  last 
few  weeks  he  has  literally  lived  to 
the  tune  of  Alys  Lifford.  The 
days  he  is  on  duty  he  la  an  abso- 
lute nuisance  to  everyone;  indeed, 
I  am  obliged  to  lock  my  door 
against  him.  And  yet,  do  you  know, 
Tm  sorry  for  him,  for  he's  a  down- 
right good  sort  of  chap.' 

An  hour  later  the  regular  mess- 
dinner  was  in  full  swing,  when 
suddenly  Captain  Gumey  asked 
'  what  hadgot  Pat  O'Shaughnassy  V 

'The  old  game,'  answered  a 
voice  from  the  other  end  of  the 
table. 


*  See  London  S  c\fj  for  Augiut  1877. 
VOL.  XXXIII.    XO.  CXCIY. 
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*  Silly  fool  r  remarked  the  ae- 
nior  captain,  with  great  contempt. 

'He's  not  been  polished  off 
quite  80  soon  as  they  usually  are/ 
observed  Jack  Hilton.  '  I  should 
have  thought  Miss  Lifford  would 
have  got  sick  of  him  by  this  time.' 

'  Don't  know/  laughed  another. 
'Pat's  very  amusing  sometimes. 
I  heard  a  lady  ask  him,  at  St. 
Hilary's  wedding,  whether  his 
name  was  pronounced  O'Shanassy 
or  O'Shancknassy,  as  she  knew 
both  families.  Pat  told  her,  with 
the  most  barefaced  coolness,  that 
he  wasn't  an  Irishman  at  all ;  he 
oame  from  Kent.' 

'  Awfcdly  good !'  cried  a  chorus 
of  laughing  voices. 

'  Ah,  but  he  said  a  neater  thing 
than  that,'  put  in  Jack  Hilton. '  One 
day  last  week  Miss  Lifford  asked 
us  to  go  in  to  tea  on  Sunday 
afternoon  ;  and  Pat  said  gravely, 
"  I  think  I  will  be  on  duty,  but 
I'll  come  if  I  can ;  and  if  I  don't 
come,  you  won't  expect  me." ' 

This  raised  another  laugh. 
Most  of  my  readers  are  probably 
aware  that  it  does  not  take  much 
to  provoke  mirth  and  hilarity  at 
a  military  dinner-table. 

'  Stop  a  bit,  stop  a  bit,'  cried 
Jack;  'you  haven't  heard  the 
cream  of  the  joke  yet.  On  Sun- 
day, you  know,  young  Drew  was 
on  duty ;  so  Pat  and  I  went  up  to 
the  chief's  together. 

''  So  you  managed  to  get  off," 
said  Alys,  as  we  went  in. 

"  Well,  no,  I  didn't,"  answered 
Pat. 

"  Then  how  is  it  you're  not  in 
barracks  1"  she  asked,  evidently 
thinking  he  had  been  fool  enough 
to  sneak  out  unawares. 

"  Because  I  told  Micky  Drew's 
man  to  caU  him  early  t&  mom- 
ing ;  and,  faith,  the  poor  chap  got 
up  in  all  the  cold  and  did  my 
work,  without  being  any  the 
wiser." 

*  And  the  beauty  of  the  joke 


is,'  continued  Hilton,  'that  Pat, 
in  his  innocence,  really  thinks  he 
has  stolen  a  march  upon  Drew,  and 
hasn't  a  ghost  of  an  idea  that  his 
name  was  changed  for  Drew's  in 
the  order-book  late  on  Saturday 
night.' 

'  How  was  it  his  man  did  not 
tell  him  1*  said  some  one. 

'  Because,  to  make  all  complete, 
Pat  told  him  that  Mr.  Drew  was 
going  to  take  his  duty  to-morrow ; 
and,  of  course,  the  man  having 
seen  the  order-book,  thought  no- 
thing about  it.  It  was  pure  good 
luck  his  pitching  upon  Drew, 
though.' 

*  By  George  T  exclaimed  Cap- 
tain Gumey,  'this  is  the  12th, 
surely.  We  must  send  Pat  a 
valentine  f 

'  So  we  must !'  cried  the  others. 

'  I  wonder  if  Miss  Lifford  will 
send  him  one  1'  said  Fred  Gordon. 

'Kot  she.  Suppose  we  send 
him  one  from  her.' 

'So  we  will.  What  shaU  it  be  1 
Hollo,  Gumey!  what  have  you 
got  in  your  head  now  V 

For  the  senior  captain  was 
leaning  with  both  elbows  on  the 
table,  his  face  buried  in  his  hands. 
Presently  he  raised  it. 

*  Wait  a  minute,  you  fellows,' 
he  said  slowly.  *  Pat's  on  duty 
to-morrow,  isn't  he  V 

'Yes.' 

'Then  we'll  write  a  proposal 
from  him  to  Miss  Lifford,  and 
send  the  note  by  an  orderly ;  her 
answer,  which  is  safe  to  be  a 
refusal,  will  be  a  grand  surprise 
for  him  on  St.  Valentine's-day.' 

This  daring  proposition  was  re- 
ceived in  silence;  the  officers  of 
thft  5  2d  Dragoons  looked  £rom 
one  to  another  in  speechless 
amazement,  mingled  with  admi- 
ration for  the  master-mind  which 
had  conceived  this  brilliant  plot. 

At  length  Fred  Gordon  re- 
lieved his  feelings  by  a  prolonged 
'  B  —  y   Jove  !*    and    then    the 
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whole  Msembly  broke  out  into  a 
tonent  of  eager  queations. 

•Willitbesafef 

'  You'll  tell  us  exactly  what  to 
■ay  to  Patr 

*  You'll  write  as  if  from  himT 

'  I  suppose  she's  quite  sure  to 
refaae  himf  said  Jack  Hilton 
doubtfully. 

*  Safe  to/  replied  Captain  Gur- 
ney  confidently;  'it  inll  be  the 
best  joke  we're  had  since  8t. 
Hilary  got  spliced.' 

'Who  wiU  write  it  V  said 
(}eorge  Wintringham ; '  because  it 
must  be  done  carefully,  and  made 
spoony  enough.' 

*  rU  write  the  rough  copy/  re- 
plied Captain  Oumey,  '  and  then 
we  must  get  hold  of  some  of  Pafs 
writing,  to  imitate.' 

'You  need  not  do  that/  an- 
nounced Fred  Gordon;  *  Billy 
Childers  writes  exactly  the  same 
fist  as  Pat.' 

*Are  you  suref 

*  Perfectly  certain ;  I  don't 
think  eyen  Pat  himself  could  tell 
the  difference;  and  Miss  Lifford 
will  not  be  so  fiimiliar  with  his 
hand  as  all  that.' 

By  the  united  efforts  of  the 
officers  the  following  letter  was 
produced: 

'  Caralry  Barracks,  Milchettor, 
Febmary  IBth. 

*  My  dear  Miss  Lifford, — I  have 
been  trying  for  some  time  to  speak 
to  you  on  a  subject  which  lies 
very  near  my  heart ;  but,  somehow, 
I  have  never  had  an  opportunity. 
Pm  not  much  of  a  hand  at  letter- 
writing,  but  I  think  you  must 
know  what  I  mean.  Will  you 
many  me,  darling)  That  I  love 
you  with  all  my  heart  and  soul 
you  must  have  known  for  some 
time,  and,  faith  1  I  can't  help 
thinking  you  do  care  a  little  for 
me. 

'I  am  fiewt  all  day  in  this  dreary 
barrack-square,  so  won't  you  send 
me  one  little  word  to  say  you  will 


be  my  valentine  to-morrow  f  and 
make  the  very  happiest  man  in 
the  world  into 

^Patbiok  O'Shauohnabsy.' 

Captain  Gumey  read  this  bril- 
liant production  aloud. 

'  There  I'  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
self-satisfied  tone,  'I  think  that 
reads  like  Pat,  particularly  the 
wind  up.  Can  any  of  you  suggest 
an  improvement  V 

There  was  a  general  reply  in  the 
negative ;  they  all  considered  ii 
beyond  improving. 

*  One  of  you  run  up  to  Pat's 
room  and  get  some  of  his  own 
paper;  it  wUl  be  in  the  blotting- 
book  on  the  writing-table;  don't 
bring  that  with  the  regimental 
crest  on ;  bring  his  own.' 

Fred  Gordon  said  he  would  go. 
He  very  soon  returned  with  fiie 
spoils,  and  the  letter  was  copied 
and  ready  for  sending  in  no  time. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  following  day  Captain 
Guruey  sent  an  orderly  to  Colonel 
Lifford's  house  with  the  letter,  and 
after  some  little  time  the  man  re- 
turned, with  a  note  directed  in  Alys 
Lifford's  bold  handwriting  to  P. 
O'Shaughnassy,  Esq.  According 
to  orders,  he  took  it  to  Captain 
Gumey's  rooms,  where  several  of 
the  conspirators  were  waiting  to 
receive  it.  Their  senior,  however, 
locked  it  up,  out  of  harm's  way, 

*  I  suppose  a  lot  of  young  tools 
like  you  would  be  tearing  it  open, 
because  your  curiosity  could  not 
wait  till  another  day;  but  PIl 
have  none  of  that  nonsense.  No  ; 
here  it  stays  until  I  post  it,  and 
you'll  see  it  opened  with  the 
others  to-morrow  at  luncheon.' 

'  Are  you  going  to  post  it  T  said 
Billy  Childers,  in  amazement. 
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'Why,  of  course,  you  young 
duffer;  you  don*t  suppose  Pni 
going  to  give  it  to  Pat,  do  you  ? 
Lord  bless  the  child,  he's  as  in- 
nocent as  a  serpent !  If  it  were 
not  posted  Pat  would  smell  a  rat 
directly,  and  never  believe  it  came 
from  Miss  Lifford  at  all.' 

The  answer  was  accordingly 
posted ;  and  on  the  following  day, 
as  usual  on  the  feast  of  St.  Valen- 
tine, all  the  letters  were  saved  until 

0 

luncheon,  at  which  meal  the  of- 
ficers were  assembled  to  enjoy  the 
fun. 

'Here's  one  for  you,  Chim,' 
said  Patrick  0'Shaughnassy,taking 
a  packet  from  the  heap ;  '  come, 
open  it  out,  man,  and  let  us  see.' 

The  packet  contained  a  lady's 
long  fur  ruff,  and  a  very  official- 
looking  note,  purporting  to  have 
come  from  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  90th  Hussars  (for  Mr.  Drew 
had  only  a  few  months  before 
exchanged  into  the  5  2d  from 
that  regiment),  to  the  effect  that 
the  caudal  appendage  had  been 
found  in  Sublieutenant  Drew's 
quarters,  and  was  therefore  for- 
warded, with  a  request  that  any 
other  such  property  which  Mr. 
Drew  migbt  have  left  behind 
should    be     at    once    removed, 

otherwise  his  late  quarters  in 

Barracks  would  be  seriously  in- 
commoded. 

Mr.  Drew  might  certainly  have 
passed  for  the  missing  link  we 
hear  so  much  about,  and  his  regi- 
mental cognomen  of  Chimpanzee, 
more  often  shortened  into  Chim, 
suited  his  personal  appearance  to 
a  nicety.  As  usual,  he  had  to 
laugh  off  his  chagrin  with  the 
best  grace  he  could  muster,  when, 
happily  for  him,  the  general  at- 
tention was  diverted  from  him,  as 
Patrick  O'Shaughnassy  carelessly 
picked  up  from  the  heap  on  the 
table  the  delicately  perfumed 
iirested  note,  which  was  to  con- 
Toy  such  startling  news  to  him. 


He  did  not  dream  that  it  came 
from  Miss  Lifford,  and  turned  it 
over  with  infinite  contempt. 

'  Ugh !'  said  he,  'an  afternoon 
tea,  I  suppose,  my  dear  Captcdn 
O'Shaughnassy.  Ah,  I  know  their 
little  ways.' 

*  For  the  love  of  heaven,  don't 
sit  drivelling  there,  man  1'  cried 
an  impatient  voice. 

'O,  it  isn't  a  valentine,'  re- 
noarked  another,  in  a  disappointed 
tone,  as  Mr.  O'Shaughnassy  took 
out  a  note  and  began  reading  it. 

'  Go  on  with  the  others,  said 
Gumey,  in  order  to  avert  suspi- 
cion; a  command  which  no  one 
obeyed,  all  being  too  busy  watch- 
ing Pat,  amid  a  silence  which  be- 
came quite  oppressive. 

'What  the  d — ^  began  he, 
then  checked  himself,  and  turn- 
ing the  paper  over,  read  it  again ; 
changing  colour  the  while  from 
scarlet  to  white,  then  from  white  to 
scarlet,  as  though  he  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  which  was  most 
becoming  to  his  complexion,  finally 
compromising  the  matter  by  re- 
maining the  colour  of  a  mangel- 
wurzel  He  picked  up  the  enve- 
lope and  examined  it;  then  he 
took  up  the  letter  again  carefully. 

'Well,'  he  said  at  last,  sur- 
veying the  eager  faces  crowding 
round  him,  'you  chaps  have  got 
yourselves  into  a  fine  shindy  this 
time,  and  no  mistake  about  it' 

'  What  is  it  f  what  does  she 
sayf  they  cried,  as  with  one 
voice. 

'  Upon  my — '  he  began. 

'  Here,  give  it  to  me,'  said  Gur- 
ney,  who  began  to  suspect  Pat  was 
right,  and  they  had  got  into  a 
'  shindy,'  as  he  said — '  give  it  to 
me;'  at  the  same  time  snatching 
it  out  of  his  hands,  and  reading  it 
quickly. 

It  was  not  a  very  long  epistle, 
but  its  contents  elicited  an  oath, 
not  loud,  but  deep,  from  between 
the  reader's  closed  teeth. 
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'  I  told  you  so,'  said  Pat  re- 
sssminglj. 

'  Wliat  is  itf  cried  the  others. 

*  She  has  not^  surely,  accepted 
youf 

Mr.  O'Shaughnassy  nodded. 
'  O,  -well,  it's  all  right,  then,' 
said  Gozdon,  in  a  relie7ed  tone. 

*  Pat's  got  all  he  wants,  and  she 
need  never  know  anything  at  all 
about  it:  a  very  good  thing  for 
Pat,  I  aay.' 

'  Perhaps  Pat  says  the  contrary,' 
interposed  that  young  gentleman. 
'I*Te  not  asked  Miss  Lififord  to 
many,  and,  what  is  more,  I  am 
not  going  to  do  so.  I  don't  in- 
tend to  many  a  woman  simply  to 
get  you  fellows  out  of  a  scrape. 
Noy  no ;  Pat  O'Shaughnassy  may 
be  a  thundering  fool,  but  he's  not 
quite  such  an  idiot  as  to  do 
thai.* 

*  Why,  Pa^,'  exclaimed  Jack 
Hilton, '  we  all  thought  you  were 
**  dead  nuts"  on  Miss  Lifford.' 

•Did  you,  reaUy?  Well,  aU 
I  haye  to  say  is,  that  you've  got 
yourselves  into  a  pretty  shindy 
this  time^  and  won't  there  be  old 
Harry  to  pay  when  the  chief  comes 
home  1  By  Jove !  I  wouldn't 
stand  in  your  shoes  for  a  good 
sum.  Perhaps,  after  this,  you  will 
be  leaving  your  neighbour's  pri- 
vate^affiurs  alone,' 

*  Dash  it  all!'  snapped  Gurney, 
'  why  canH  you  marry  Miss  lif- 
foid,  and  have  done  with  itf 
You've  been  dangling  after  her, 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  for 
weeks.' 

'  To  tell  you  the  honest  truth,  my 
dear  fellows,'  said  Mr.  O'Shaugh- 
nsssy,  with  slow  deliberation  of 
utterance,  '  to  tell  you  the  honest 
truth — I  am  already  engaged  to 
be  married  r 


CHAPTER  III. 

If  the  hero  of  this  little  history 
had  suddenly  emptied  a  pail  of 
iced  water  over  the  group  of  offi- 
cers assembled  in  the  mess-room 
of  the  Milchester  Barracks,  a  more 
perceptible  shiver  could  not  have 
run  Uirough  them.  Not  a  word 
was  spoken.  The  brave  men  who 
would  have  cheered  their  troops 
on  against  an  enemy,  or  faced  grim 
death  withoat  a  sign  of  flinching, 
looked  in  one  another's  faces 
blankly,  each  asking  a  tacit  ques- 
tion— *What  are  we  to  dol'  re- 
ceiving for  answer — •  I'm  dashed 
if  I  know.' 

In  their  midst  stood  Patrick 
O'Shaughnassy,  taller,  by  some 
inches,  than  any  of  them ;  his 
aims  carelessly  crossed  upon  his 
broad  chest;  his  good-humoured 
face  wearing  a  pleasant  smile,  and 
his  gray  eyes — ^real  Irish  eyes  they 
were — shming  with  mirth.  At 
last  the  smile  deepened  into  a 
laugh,  which  displayed  strong 
white  Albert-shaped  teeth. 

*  Well,  as  I  said  before,  gentle- 
men, you've  got  yourselves  into  a 
pretty  shindy.' 

'  No  one  can  compliment  you 
on  the  pleasing  variety  of  your 
remarks,'  sneered  Captain  Gurney ; 
'that's  the  fourth  time  you've 
made  that  brilliant  observation.' 

*  So  it  is.  Well,  Gurney,  you've 
a  very  good  opportunity  of  show- 
ing your  wonderful  cleverness,' 
said  Pat,  who  could  afford  to  be 
civil,  'and  letting  the  world  see 
if  you  are  as  clever  at  getting  out 
of  scrapes  yourself  as  you  are  of 
getting  other  fellows  in.  When 
you've  got  the  thing  settled,  Pll 
change  the  "into"  into  "out,"  and 
say  it  as  many  times  again.  I'm 
going  now.  I  shouldn't  like  my 
presence  to  be  any  hindrance  to 
general  conversation.    Good-bye.' 

With  a  laugh,  Mr.  O'Shaugh- 
nassy went  noisily  out    of  tiie 
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room,  and  ran  qoiekl  j  up  the  echo- 
ing conidor  to  his  own  domain. 
Safely  there,  he  immediately 
locked  the  door,  and  flinging 
himself  on  his  bed,  indulged  in 
the  luxury  of  a  hearty  laugh, 
rolling  over  and  over — burying 
his  face  in  the  pillows  to  smother 
the  sound  of  his  hilarity.  At 
last  he  calmed  down  a  little,  and, 
smoothing  out  Miss  Lifford's  let- 
ter, which  he  had  recaptured  from 
Captain  Gumey,  read  it  i^ain 
with  care.  I  mentioned  before 
that  it  was  not  lengthy ;  indeed, 
it  ran  thus : 

*  You  have  made  me  very  happy 
— very  happy  indeed.  Of  course 
I  will  be  your  valentine  to-mor- 
row. Whose  should  I  be,  if  not 
yours  1 — Always  your  own 

'  Alys.* 

Mr.  Patrick  O'Shaughnassy 
kissed  the  crumpled  paper  rap- 
turously. 

'  My  darling,  my  sweet  Alys  !' 
he  murmured  blissfuUy.  Then 
his.  more  natural  mode  of  express- 
ing his  satisfaction  came  in  the 
words,  *  By  Jove,  what  a  lucky 
chap  I  am  T 

Could  Mr.  O'Shaughnassy  be 
alluding  to  the  young  lady  about 
whom  there  had  been  so  much 
discussion  below  f 

His  next  movement  was  to 
change  his  uniform  for  plain 
clothes,  and  after  locking  Miss 
Lifford^s  note  in  a  secure  place, 
to  light  a  cigar,  and  proceed  to 
search  amongst  the  chaos  on  the 
table  for  a  pair  of  gloves.  Whilst 
he  was  thus  employed,  some  one 
tried  to  open  the  door. 

*  Come  in  !'  roared  Pat.  '  Come 
in,  you  fool,  can't  youl  0,  the 
door's  locked,  is  iti  Well,  old 
man,'  as  Jack  Hilton  came  in, 
*  what's  up  now  V 

*'Pon  my  word,'  began  Jack 
dolefully,  *  how  the  deuce  we  are 
to  get  out  of  this  business  I  don't 


know ;  I've  a  good  mind  to  send 
my  papers  in  at  once.' 

'  About  the  best  thing  you  can 
do,'  said  Pat  consolingly,  and 
still  continuing  his  search ;  '  and 
as  you're  going  to  be  married,  it 
won't  make  much  odds  to  you.' 

'  By  George  !  but  Gumey  is  in 
afimL' 

*  And  so  should  I  be,'  said  Pat, 
*  if  1  were  in  his  shoes — a  con- 
founded fool  !  It's  to  be  hoped  this 
will  cure  him.  Well,  now,'  having 
found  his  gloves,  '  I  must  be  off; 
tartar 

<  Stop,  stop  f  cried  Hilton  ; 
^ where  are  you  going?  To  the 
Colonel's  V 

*  Now,  my  good  fellow,  do  you 
expect  me  to  go  and  patch  up 
your  damages  just  by  being  askedf 

*  0  Lord  I  I  didn't  know ;  you 
always  do  go  there.' 

^  if  it^s  any  satisfaction  to  you 
to  know  it,  I'm  going  into  Mil- 
chester.' 

<To  meet  Miss  Liffordf  said 
Hilton  eagerly,  like  a  drowning 
man  ready  to  catch  at  the  weakest 
straw. 

'  I  am  not  going  to  meet  Miss 
Lifford,'  said  Pat,  looking  back  at 
the  door,  and  closing  it  just  in 
time  to  escape  a  missile,  in  the 
shape  of  a  boot,  which  Mr.  Hilton 
flung  at  his  head.  Ah,  it  is  only 
in  a  university  or  a  barrack  that 
one  man  can  go  into  another 
man's  room  and  fling  his  own 
boots  at  his  head  without  provok- 
ing oflence  !  Truly  there  is  some- 
thing of  Arcadia  in  both  places  I 

When  Patrick  O'Shaughnassy 
told  Jack  Hilton  he  was  going 
into  Milchester,  he  was  speaking 
sober  truth;  for  into  that  most 
dreaiy  of  dreary  towns  he  really 
did  go.  At  the  first  stand,  how- 
ever, he  took  a  cab,  and  pulling 
up  the  blind  windows,  ordered 
the  man  to  drive  to  Colonel  Lif- 
ford's.  The  chiefs  house  was  in 
the  centre   of  a  village  about  a 
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mile  and  a  half  from  Milchester, 
on  tihe  road  which  led  past  the 
banacks. 

Haying  satisfied  himself  by  a 
peep  from  the  little  window  at 
the  back  that  none  of  the  officers 
were  in  sight,  he  slipped  out,  tell- 
ing the  diiyer  to  come  back  in  an 
honr,  and  answer  no  questions. 

He  found  Alys  Lifford  sitting 
alone  in  the  drawing-room,  and, 
as  she  sprang  up  with  pretty 
eagerness  to  meet  him,  took  her 
bodily  into  his  arms. 

<  My  darling !  My  best  and 
dearest!' 

For  acme  time  their  conversa- 
tion was  not  rational^  nor  indeed 
was  it  fluent.  Then  Patrick,  feel- 
ing that '  life  is  short  and  time  is 
fleeting/  set  about  broaching  to 
Miss  lifford  the  subject  which 
was  just  then  occupying  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentlemen  in  the 
Milchester  Barracks. 

*  My  darling,'  he  began,  with  a 
cough,  'you  got  a  note  from  me 
yesterday  1* 

Miss  lifford  raised  her  head 
firam  his  shoulder  and  regarded 
him  with  blank  amazement. 

'  Of  course  I  did,  and  answered 
it  You  didn't  write  to  me  again, 
did  youf 

'  I  didn't  write  at  all,'  blurted 
out  Pat. 

*  Did  not  write  at  all  ]  What 
do  you  mean)  Are  you  mad, 
Mr.  O'Shaughnassy  V 

« Well,  it  was  "  them."  I  knew 
nothing  at  all  about  it  till  I  got 
your  letter  this  morning.' 

'  Them  T  repeated  Alys  slowly, 
unconsciously  using  Pat's  ungram- 
matical  form  of  speech.  '  Did 
they  write  the  letter  I  got  yester- 
day!' 

'  Yes,  confound  them  l' 

'  And  did  thoy  see  my  answer]' 

'  I  could  not  help  it,'  said  Pat 

humbly.   '  What  was  one  against 

so  manyl     You  won't  be  angry 

with  me,  will  you,  my  darling  1* 


'  Captain  Gumey  and  Mr.  Hil- 
ton,' said  a  servant,  opening  the 
.door. 

Alys  Lifford  came  forward  as 
the  two  men  walked  into  the  room. 

'  I  never,  in  all  my  life,  heard 
of  such  an  ungentlemanly,  dis- 
graceful action,  never.  I  could 
not  have  believed  it  possible. 
Unmanly,  cowardly!'  she  cried 
passionately,  though  the  sound  of 
tears  was  in  her  voice.  '  I  do 
not  know  which  of  you  is  the* 
worst  or  the  most  to  be  blamed ; 
but  as  surely  as  I  am  Alys  Lif- 
ford, I  will  never  speak  to  any  of 
you  again.' 

She  vanished  into  an  inner 
room,  and  the  three  men  stood  as 
if  turned  to  stone.  All  the  colour 
faded  out  of  Patrick  O'Shaugh- 
nassy's  ruddy  face,  leaving  it  as 
white  as  death.  He  crossed  the 
room  to  where  his  superior  was 
standing,  and  gripped  his  shoulder 
with  trembling  fingers. 

*  As  I  live,  I'll  pay  you  out  for 
this  fine  trick,'  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  shaking  with  suppressed 
passion.  *You  shall  live  to  re- 
pent it,  confound  you !' 

Then  he  stalked  out  of  the 
i*oom  without  another  word. 

'  I  shall  send  in  my  papers  at 
once,'  said  Jack  Hilton,  in  the 
tone  of  a  martyr.  *  As  for  you, 
Gumey,  you  had  better  shoot 
yourself.' 

*  Umph !'  said  Captain  Gumey 
doubtfully. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  WEEK  passed  away,  and  still 
Colonel  lifford  did  not  return 
from  his  leave.  The  officers  of 
the  52d,  during  that  time,  went 
through  various  stages  of  misery. 

Occasionally  they  displayed 
symptoms  of  swaggering  bravado, 
but  they  neither  deceived  them- 
selves nor  each  other;  and  the 
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general  tone  of  society  in  the 
mess-room  might  be  fstirlj  de- 
scribed as  '  hang-dog.'  Colonel  ^ 
Lifford  was  a  martinet  of  the  very  * 
fiercest  calibre,  and  the  dread  witii 
which  his  return  was  anticipated 
was  simply  pitiable. 

The  state  of  Mr.  O'Shaugh- 
nassys  temper  did  not  add  to  the 
general  hili^ty  of  the  community. 
As  George  de  Lyle  expressed  it, 
'  Pat  was  for  all  the  world  like  a 
Jbear  with  a  sore  head.' 

I^one  of  them  ventured  into 
his  room,  nor  indeed  said  a  word 
to  him  on  any  subject  whatever, 
except  one  or  two  who  were  not 
involved  in  the  scrape. 

Mr.  Hilton  kept  his  word  and 
sent  in  his  papers,  so  consequently 
felt  a  little  more  at  his  ease  than 
his  comrades;  and  Miss  Lifford 
kept  her  word  and  '  cut'  the  whole 
of  them,  which  was,  as  Mr.  de 
Lyle  told  her,  an  awful  shame ; 
on  the  strength  of  which  she 
made  an  exception  in  his  favour, 
and  flirted  with  him  in  a  dis- 
graceful manner.  For  poor  Pat- 
rick O'Shaughnassy  she  had  no 
mercy.  At  the  cathedral,  the 
rink,  the  theatre,  and  at  all  other 
places  where  they  met,  she  did 
not  deign  to  notice  him  in  the 
least,  though  he,  poor  fellow,  as 
all  his  comrades  knew,  tried  again 
and  again  to  soften  her  wrath. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  the  news 
came  that  Colonel  Lifford  had 
fallen  in  the  hunting-field  and 
broken  his  arm.  I'm  afraid  his 
officers  were  not  so  sorry  as  they 
should  have  been;  but  the  acci- 
dent meant  to  them  a  respite, 
and  when  Mrs.  and  Miss  LifTord 
departed  to  join  the  sick  man, 
they  feU  back  into  their  old  ways 
and  breathed  freely  once  more. 

Patrick  O'Shaughnassy's  ill- 
temper,  however,  increased  visi- 
bly, and,  after  a  fortnight  not 
very  pleasantly  passed,  he  an- 
nounced that  he  had  got  a  month's 


leave,  and  was  going  to  be  mar- 
ried. 

'  Going  to  be  married  T  cried 
the  officers  in  chorus.  '  Why, 
Pat,  we  all  thought — ^ 

'What  business  had  you  to 
think,  thenf  retorted  Pat,  it  must 
be  owned  somewhat  uncourteooa- 
ly.  '  I  can't  stand  this  any  longer ; 
so  I'm  going  to  get  married,  and 
see  if  that  will  mend  it.' 

At  the  door  he  fired  a  parting 
shot 

'And  I  hope  you'll  find  it 
pretty  warm  when  the  chief  comes 
back. 

'  Selfish  brute!'  remarked  Cap- 
tain Gurney,  when  he  had  gone. 

*Poor  devil!'  comment^  De 
Lyle.  '  I  never  thought  Pat  would 
have  taken  it  so  much  to  heart 
Anyway,  I  do  pity  the  girl.' 

The  weeks  slipped  away  and 
still  Colond  Lifford  was  absent ; 
his  broken  arm  proved  very  trou- 
blesome, and  he  had  received  such 
a  severe  shaking  from  his  fall 
that  his  medical  advisers  forbade 
his  returning  to  duty  for  some 
time.  At  length  he  was  able  to 
do  so,  and  the  Migor  announced 
that  he  might  be  expected  on  the 
7th  of  the  month,  during  the 
week  that  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry 
were  assembled  in  Milchester  for 
their  annual  training.  This  news 
filled  the  gallant  officers  of  the 
52d  anew  with  dismay  and  con- 
sternation. They  were  in  '  no  end 
of  a  funk,  by  Jove.'  And  when 
it  was  reported  that  he  had  ar- 
rived in  the  town,  and  did  not 
make  his  appearance  in  the  bar- 
racks, it  was  considered  a  very 
bad  sign,  from  which  they  infer- 
red that  his  wrath  was  indeed 
terrible. 

Whilst  this  black  state  of  af- 
fairs was  being  discussed  in  the 
ante-room,  Patrick  O'Shaughnassy 
walked  in,  looking  as  bright  and 
jolly  as  if  he  had  never  had  a 
trouble  in  his  life. 
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'  I  hear  the  chiefs  back  today/ 
he  said,  with  a  hearty  laugh.  '  I 
Biqppoae  you  men  are  all  quaking 
in  youi  shoes !' 

No  one  answered,  and  there 
was  silence  until  Mr.  Grordon  said 
that  they  understood  he  had  gone 
away  to  be  married. 

*  So  I  did/  he  answered. 
'And  didn't  it  come  oflfl    We 

never  saw  any  announcement.' 

'Come off)  Of  course  it  did. 
The  nnssiB  is  down  at  the  Eoyal 
Swan.' 

'Who  is  she?  asked  Billy 
Childers. 

'Who  is  shel  Why,  Mrs. 
0*Shaughnassy,  of  course  1' 

'  Shall  we  see  her  at  the  ball 
those  Yeomanry  fellows  give  to- 
night r 

*0,  yes.  Good-bye.  Wish 
yon  good  luck  for  to-morrow.' 

A  few  hours  later  the  ofi&cers 
of  the  Dragoons  went  into  the 
brilliantly  lighted  ballroom. 

*  Do  you  think  the  O'Shaugh- 
nassys  have  come  V  said  De  Lyle 
to  one  of  the  hosts. 

'  Yes,  haK  an  hour  ago  at  least. 
What  a  pretty  girl  she  is  !  You'll 
see  them  somewhere  about/  said 
he,  and  moved  away. 

'There's  Pat/  said  Gumey; 
'and,  by  the  Lord  Harry,  he's 
dancing  with  Alys  lifford  1  What 
does  that  mean  V 

'  She  looks  happy  enough,  and 
better  Mends  than  Pat's  wife  will 
like  if  she  hears  the  story.' 

'  0,  she  never  will  hear  it.  Pat 
isn't  such  a  fool  as  to  tell  her 
himsel£    I  wonder  which  is  she  f 

'There's  Pat.  I  say,  Pat,  aren't 
yon  going  to  introduce  us  to  your 
wifef 

'  O  yes,  to  be  sure.  Come  along.' 

He  led  them  across  the  room  to 
where  a  lady,  dressed  in  the  rich- 
est bridal  costume,  was  talking 
with  other  ladies. 

'  My  darling,  here  are  some  of 


my  brother-officers  come  to  make 
your  acquaintance,'  he  said.  'Cap- 
tain Gumey  and  Mr.  Gordon — 
Mrs.  O'Shaughnas^.' 

To  their  unspeakable  astonish- 
ment, Mrs.  O'Shaughnassy  had 
the  dark  eyes,  the  pure  profile, 
and  the  smiling  mouth  of  Alys 
Lifford. 

'  Why — Miss  Lifford  I'  gasped 
the  senior  captain.  '  I — I — ^you 
— at  least — ^ 

*Ah,'  she  laughed,  'you  are 
thinking  of  the  tragic  vow  I  made 
the  day  I  found  you  out.  WeU, 
I  have  kept  it.  I  am  not  Alys 
Lifford  now,  you  know.' 

'And  I  think  I  kept  mine,' 
laughed  her  husband  joyously. 
'  I  think  I  paid  you  all  out.  0, 
did  we  not  steal  a  march  upon 
you  !  I  can  tell  you,  though,  it 
was  precious  hard  work  keeping 
up  the  sulks.' 

Although  everything  came  to 
such  a  happy  and  orthodox  end- 
ing, Colonel  Lifford  said  a  few 
words  the  next  day,  which  brought 
the  tingling  blood  into  the  cheeks 
and  ears  of  his  listeners;  and 
since  that  time  Captain  Gumey 
finds  it  as  well  to  leave  his  friends' 
private  affairs  in  their  own  hands. 
He  has  learnt  from  experience 
that  there  is  a  Kemesis,  which  re- 
pays even  such  apparently  insig- 
nificant unkindnesses  as  he  took 
so  much  pleasure  in  inflicting 
upon  others,  for  into  two  of  the 
most  pleasant  houses  amongst  the 
married  officers  of  the  52d  he  is 
never  asked ;  and  although  Gerard 
St.  Hilary  and  Patrick  O'Shaugh- 
nassy, having  obtained  their  hearts' 
desire,  would  willingly  forget  and 
forgive  past  offences,  their  wives 
imperatively  decline  to  give  Cap- 
tain Gumey  the  chance  of  making 
more  mischief,  on  the  very  sensible 
ground  that '  prevention  is  better 
than  cure.' 
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8EBJBANT8'  INN  AND  SERJEANTS. 

The  threatened  disappearance  of 
the  Serjeants  by  gradual  and  pain- 
less extinction  was  indicated  by 
the  Enal  closing  of  Serjeants* 
Inn  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  of 
June  last  year.  The  close  was  an 
euthanada.  The  learned  seijeant, 
who  had  purchased  the  building, 
celebrated  its  obsequies  by  a  very 
cheerful  (^nver^o^ume.  What  will 
be  xiltimately  done  with  the 
building  and  site,  the  offer  to  re- 
sell on  the  part  of  the  owner  hav- 
ing fallen  to  the  ground,  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  except  that  the 
building  will  ultimately  have  to 
come  down.  The  old  hall  is  now 
closed,  and  silently  waits  its  des- 
tiny. Thus  passes  away  one  more 
relic  of  old  London. 

At  one  time  there  were  three 
Inns  dedicated  to  the  coif;  that  is 
to  say,  to  all  Serjeants  and  judges 
who  had  been  obliged  to  tcJse  the 
coif  before  they  could  be  judges. 
But  in  course  of  time  the  so-called 
Inns  in  Holbom  and  Fleet-street 
became  disused  by  Serjeants,  and 
the  title  could  only  be  properly 
applied  to  the  building  in 
Chancery -lane,  once  known  as 
Faryndon  Inn.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  one  Eobert  Faryndon, 
who  has  also  perpetuated  his 
memoiy  in  Fairingdon-street  and 
Farringdon-market  The  building 
has  a  long  legal  ascertained  his- 
tory. In  the  time  of  Eichard  II. 
it  belonged  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely, 
and  by  him  was  let  to  one  of  the 
six  clerks  of  Chancery.  In  the 
time,  of  Henry  IV.  we  find  it 
with  the  name  of  Faryndon  Hall, 


and  also  the  statement  that 
serjeants-at-law  had  lodgings 
there.  Inthe  next  reign,  Henry  Y., 
the  whole  house  was  demised  to 
^judges  and  others  learned  in  the 
law,'  the  bishop's  rights  being 
reserved.  In  the  following  reign, 
that  of  the  gentle  and  unfortunate 
Henry  YI.,  it  is  called  'Hospitiom 
Justiciariorum.'  In  that  reign  it 
was  disused  for  a  whole  year 
through  the  want  of  repairs.  It 
is  still  more  exactly  defined,  in 
the  time  of  Edward  lY.,  as 
^Hospicium  vacatumj  Serjeants' 
Inn,  Chancellor's-lane.'  It  sub- 
sequently became  the  property  of 
the  Serjeants,  who,  exercising 
their  legal  right,  have  judiciously 
sold  it  to  a  distinguished  memb^ 
of  their  body,  and  shared  the  pro- 
ceeds. The  hall  is  a  striking 
room.  The  ol^fa^^ade  was  much 
admired  by  Serjeant  Cox's  guests. 
Armorial  bearings  in  painted 
glass  decorate  the  larger  and  the 
lesser  windows.  This  hall  has 
been  a  busy  place  in  its  time. 
The  judges  used  to  sit  here  on 
appeal  as  visitors  of  the  Inns  of 
Court.  Out  of  term-time  the 
revenue  sittings  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  were  held  here.  During 
term-time  it  used  to  be  applied 
to  legitimate  dining  purposes  by 
judges  and  Serjeants.  The  old 
hall,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
died  solemnly  to  the  sound  of 
music,  its  last  moments  being  be- 
guiled by  the  strains  of  a  military 
band  stationed  there.  The  room 
used  as  a  reception-room,  and 
which  probably  presented  a  more 
attractive  appearance  than  ever 
before  in  its  long  history,  was 
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called  the  'chapel,'  bat  we  believe 
there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was 
ever  used  foi  anj  ecclesiastical 
purpose.  It  has  been  chiefly 
known  as  the  'sacristy'  and 
*  hospitimn.'  Indeed,  the  rumour 
was  that  it  had  hardly  ever  been 
used  before,  but  this  is  not 
correct.  It  was  formerly  the  cus- 
tom that  when  a  banister  had 
been  made  a  serjeant,  and  had 
duly  partaken  of  sack,  biscuit, 
and  sweetmeats,  he  should  forth- 
with proceed  to  Serjeants'  Inn 
and  take  up  lus  abode  there. 

There   was    no    dignity  more 
ancient  and  dignified  than  that  of 
Serjeant,  which  Devonian  Fortes- 
cue,   in  his  work  De  Laudihus 
Legum  Anglia,  pronounces  most 
worshipful  and  solemn.    Various 
legal  writers  have  exercised  their 
wits  on  the  meaning  and  mystery 
of  this  high  legal  degree.     The 
coif  and  the  ring  have  always  de- 
lighted   the    legal    imagination. 
There  was  a  time  in  which  the 
king's  Serjeant  took  precedence 
even  of  theking's  attorney-general. 
The  king's  Serjeants  were  called 
the  '  ancient,'  and  sometimes  the 
'  ancientest,'     seijeants.       Their 
feasts  and  banquets  were  renowned 
beyond  other  legal  feastings.   So- 
cially they  took   precedence   of 
king's  counsel.     They  never  re- 
ceived any  pay  as  king's  counsel 
used  to  do ;  and  if  they  received 
a  brief  in  any  case   where  the 
Crown  was  concerned,  they  had 
never,  like  king's  counsel,  to  ap- 
ply for  leave.     On  the  contrary, 
their  oath  was  of  an  ample  and 
peculiar  kind,  binding  them  to 
the  service  of  the  people  as  much 
as  to  that  of  the  king.    *  Te  shall 
swear  that  well  and  truly  ye  shall 
serve  the  king's  people  as  one  of 
his    serjeants-at-law.      And   ye 
shall  truly  counsel  them  that  ye 
.  shall  be  retained  with,  after  your 
cunning ;  and  ye  shall  not  defer 
tract,  nor  delay  their  causes  wil- 


lingly for  covetousness  of  money, 
or  other  thing  that  may  turn  you 
to  profit ;  and  ye  shall  give  due 
attendance  according.  So  God 
you  help  and  His  saints.'  We 
commend  this  oath  to  the  morally- 
profitable  consideration  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  long  robe. 

Serjeants  have  very  much  ad- 
mired each  other  and  the  great 
institution  to  which  they  belong. 
Certainly  they  have  held  their 
own  both  at  the  Bar  and  in  legal 
literature,  and  the  list  at  the  pre- 
sent  day  is  an  illustrious  one. 
About  eight  years  ago  the  genial 
and  learned  Serjeant  Woolrych 
published  a  work  on  the  Lives  oj 
Eminent  Serjeants-at-Law  of  the 
English  Bar.     When  he  touches 
on  contemporary  biography,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  well-remembered 
Serjeant  Wilkins,  he  is  racy  and 
graphic.     Ordinarily  he  preserves 
a  stately  historic  pace  as  he  deals 
with  the  great  names  of  Maynard, 
Plowden,  Sir  John  Davys,  Bul- 
strode  Whitelock,  Glyn,  Prime, 
Leus,  Onslow,  Shepherd.     Many 
more  might  be  added ;  such  names 
would  adorn  Serjeants'  Inn  or  any 
other  society.    Serjeant  Woolrych 
was  taken  away  before  what  he 
would  have  considered  an  evil 
day,  the  gradual  extinction  of  his 
order  and  the  probable  demolition 
of  his  house.     In  the  brilliant 
assemblage    of    that    Thursday 
evening,   to  bid   the   old   place 
adieu,  all  seemed  reconciled  to  the 
good  reasons  given  by  the  poet, 
why 

<  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place 
to  new.' 

We  were  a  little  reminded  of  Mr. 

Long's    picture    at    the    Boyal 

Academy.     The  mummy  was  not 

absent  from  the  festivities.   There 

was  a  lesson  on  the  mutability  of 

all  things.     The  old  haU,so  to 

speak,  passed  away  in  light  and 

music.     Then  the  darkness  fell, 

and  we  shall  know  it  no  mbre. 
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HYDRAULIC  HACHINERY. 

During  the  last  forty  yean  the 
use  of  water  as  an  agent  for  the 
storage  and  transmission  of  power, 
generated  either  hj  the  gravita- 
tion of  the  water  itself,  or  in 
other  ways,  has  been  introduced 
and  applied  in  various  shapes  and 
directions,  of  kinds  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  older  forms  of  water- 
wheel,  turbine,  &c.  A  paper  on 
the  history  of  the  development  of 
this  class  of  machinery  was  recent- 
ly read  before  the  Institute  of 
Civil  Engineers,  by  Sir  William 
Armstrong,  to  whom  a  large  part 
of  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  is  due.  Noticing  the  waste 
of  power  exhibited  in  mountain- 
ous districts  through  the  non- 
utilisation  of  the  descending  rills, 
the  speaker  was  led  to  devise  a 
water-pressure  engine  combining 
the  use  of  pistons  with  the  con- 
tinuous rotation  of  a  water-wheel, 
which  was  tried  in  Newcastle 
with  good  results  in  1889,  being 
connected  with  the  water-supply 
of  the  town.  Arguing  that  it  is 
more  economical  in  many  cases  to 
employ  water  as  a  motive-power 
than  hand  labour  (as  in  cranes 
and  many  hand-worked  machines), 
he  constructed  several  forms  of 
hydraulic  engines  specially  adapt- 
ed to  these  purposes ;  one  especi- 
ally intended  to  lift  heavy  weights 
consisted  of  a  piston  working 
downwards  in  a  cylinder,  a  sheaf 
of  blocks  being  attached  to  the 
end  of  the  piston,  and  another  to 
the  cylinder.  As  the  piston  de- 
scends the  blocks  become  sepa- 
rated by  a  reversal  of  the  ordinary 
mode  of  using  sheaves  of  pulleys, 
so  that  the  end  of  a  chain  passing 
Over  the  pulleys  in  each  sheaf 
alternately  is  raised  from  the 
ground,  lifting  the  cage  attached 
to  it  as  the  piston  descends,  the 
motion  of  the  piston  being  multi- 
plied by  the  blocks  (and  of  course 


its  effective  force  correspondingly 
diminished).  The  same  arrange- 
ment was  adapted  to  a  crane,  the 
arm  (or  jib)  of  which  was  turned 
round  by  a  separate  hydraulic 
cylinder,  the  use  of  which  was 
also  applied  to  dock-gates,  sluices, 
and  the  like,  in  Liverpool,  Grims- 
by, and  elsewhere,  analogous  ar- 
rangements being  used  for  cap- 
stans, railway  turn-tables,  travers- 
ing platforms,  &c.,  many  illus- 
trations of  which  may  be  seen  at 
the  Paddington  terminus  of  the 
Great  Western  Eailway. 

In  order  to  work  machinery  of 
this  kind  an  enormous  pressure  is 
requisite ;  to  generate  this  either 
the  water  must  be  pumped  up  to 
a  considerable  elevation  (if  not 
naturally  obtained  from  a  con- 
siderable height),  or  a  device  em- 
ployed termed  an  accumidaior. 
This  is  virtually  a  hydrostatic 
press  with  an  enormous  load  on  the 
piston:  a  small  water-supply  is 
continuously  pumped  into  this, 
thereby  gradually  raising  the  piston 
and  load,  and  forming  a  reservoir 
or  supply  of  water  under  great 
pressure.  When  this  is  required 
for  use  in  any  machine  the  piston 
and  load  descend  as  the  water  is 
withdrawn,  thus  keeping  up  the 
pressure  equably  until  the  accu- 
mulator is  emptied  (of  course  the 
dimensions  of  the  cylinder  of  the 
hydraulic  machines  to  be  worked 
are  practically  so  proportioned  to 
the  size  of  the  accumulator  and 
the  supply  pump  that  it  never 
actually  becomes  emptied,  but  is 
always  more  or  less  full,  thus  tak- 
ing the  place  of  an  elevated  reser- 
voir). Small  streams  of  water 
descending  from  a  lofty  elevation, 
such  as  mountain  torrents  and 
rills,  can  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed as  prime  movers;  when 
the  inequality  of  the  supply  pre- 
vents the  direct  rise  of  the  fedling 
water,  the  fall  can  be  utilised  by 
making  the  water  pump    itself 
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partially  into  an  accumulator, 
from  which  a  small  pipe  will 
transmit  water  to  a  long  distance 
under  any  required  pressure,  ac- 
cording to  the  load  on  the  piston 
of  the  accumulator.  This  plan 
has  heen  adopted  in  various 
places  wi£h  great  success,  notahlj 
at  Allenheads;  it  is  proposed  to 
utilise  the  force  of  the  first  cata- 
racts of  the  Nile  in  this  way. 
Prohably  the  problem  of  the 
utilisation  of  tidal  power  may  be 
solved  by  machinery  of  this  class. 
Aldiough  at  present,  and  probably 
for  some  centuries  to  come,  the  coal- 
supply  of  the  world  will  meet  all 
demands  made  upon  it,  yet  there 
must  inevitably  come  a  time  when 
the  scarcity  of  coal,  owing  to  the 
use  of  all  to  be  found  at  moderate 
depths,  will  be  so  inconvenient, 
and  the  price  of  what  is  to  be  ob- 
tained mQ  be  so  high,  that  other 
forms  of  motive-power  now  over- 
looked and  wasted  will  be  eagerly 
sought  after.  Even  now  in  many 
situations  water-power  could  eco- 
nomically be  substituted  for  steam, 
at  present  used  in  deference  to 
the  vis  inerticB  of  the  ordinary 
engineers  and  mechanics,  who 
have  not  altogether  freed  them- 
selves from  the  shackles  of  cus- 
tom and  prejudice. 

ARTIFICIAL  MADDEB  COLOURS. 

Within  the  last  few  years  an 
industry  has  sprung  up  of  some 
considerable  magnitude,  the  effect 
of  which  is  very  largely  to  dimin- 
ish the  cultivation  of  the  madder 
plant,  from  which  are  derived  the 
chief  dye-stuffs  used  for  the  red, 
violet,  lilac,  black,  and  other 
shades  of  colours  used  in  calico 
printing  and  dyeing  and  for  other 
analogous  purposes.  Before  the 
year  1868  the  amount  of  madder- 
root  imported  into  this  country 
for  the  purpose  of  thence  extract- 
ing these  dyes  averaged  upwards 
of  15,000  tons  per  annum,  whilst 


2200  tons  more  oigarandne  (mad- 
der prepared  in  a  special  way  so 
as  to  be  better  suitable  for  certain 
of  the  purposes  of  the  dyer)  were 
also  annually  imported.  The  corre- 
sponding amounts  imported  inl  87  6 
only  reached  about  3700  tons  of 
madderand800ofgai'ancine.  This 
great  falling  off  in  the  amount  of 
natural  madder  colour  now  em- 
ployed in  dyeing  is  not  due  to  any 
particular  change  of  fashion  caus- 
ing certain  styles  of  goods  to  be 
no  longer  manufactured  and  used, 
nor  is  it  attributable  to  the  em- 
ployment of  other  vegetable  col- 
ours of  analogous  chsuracters,  but 
morecheaply  obtainable.  The  cause 
is  simply  that,  owing  to  recent 
advances  of  chemical  science,  it 
has  become  possible  to  manufac- 
ture the  same  colouring  matters  as 
naturally  occur  in  madder,  or  can 
be  thence  derived,  from  entirely 
different  and  much  cheaper  ma- 
terials, and  consequently  that  the 
natural  madder  has  been  largely 
supplanted  by  these  artificial 
colours  and  driven  out  of  the 
markets ;  and  this  to  so  great  an 
extent,  that  whilst  up  to  1868 
the  amount  of  natural  madder 
grown  in  all  the  different  places 
conjointly  where  this  root  is  cul- 
tivated averaged  70,000  tons  per 
annum,  the  artificial  colours  now 
produced  represent  upwards  of 
50,000  tons,  and  are  rapidly 
increasing  in  amount;  so  that 
the  cultivation  of  madder  is  be- 
coming unremunerative,  and  will 
probably  soon  become  a  thing  of 
the  past,  thereby  liberating  for 
the  growth  of  cereals  and  other 
foods  vast  quantities  of  land 
hitherto  employed  simply  for  the 
production  of  this  colour -plant. 
From  a  utilitarian  point  of  view 
this  result,  unpleasant  as  it  must 
clearly  be  to  those  whose  capital 
has  been  invested  in  madder  farms, 
is  an  immense  benefit  to  mankind. 
It  being  admitted  that  ho  is  a 
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bene&ctor  who  makes  two  blades 
of  grass  to  grow  where  only  one 
grew  before,  the  wavtmie  who  thus 
•et  free  thousands  and  thotisands 
of  acres  for  the  supply  of  food 
most  necessarily  be  benefactors  on 
a  very  large  scale. 

In  1832  some  researches  made 
by  two  well-known  French  chem- 
ists, MM.  Dumas  and  Laurent, 
upon  certain  of  the  constituents 
of  coal-tar,  reyealed  the  fEust  that 
a  substance  is  thence  obtainable 
consisting  of  the  elements  carbon 
and  hydrogen  (and  thence  termed 
a  hydro-^arbon)y  and  possessed  of 
oertain   peculiar  properties.     To 
this  they  applied  the  term  anthra- 
oene,  to  dutinguiflh  it  from  nu- 
merous other  hydro-carbons  also 
existing  in  coal-tar.     So  fax  as 
'practical'  results  are  concerned, 
this  discovery  remained  wholly 
infertile  for  many  years ;  anthra- 
cene, and  certain  bodies  derived 
from  it  by  oxidation  and  other 
chemical  processes,  remained  chem- 
ical curiosities,  having  been  seen 
and  handled  in  a  pure  state  by 
but  few  persons.  Similarly,  when 
in  1863  the  late  Dr.  Anderson  of 
Glasgow  reinvestigated  anthracene 
and  its  derivatives,  and  obtained 
a  good  deal  of  additional  know- 
ledge  on    the    subject,   nothing 
transpired  which  in  any  degree 
could  lead  to  the  idea  that  this 
Httle  known  and  out-of-the-way 
substance  would  shortly  become 
the  basis  of  a  large  industry,  in- 
volving vast  stmis  of  money,  and 
utterly  changing  the  face  of  the 
earth    in    certain  districts.     In 
1868,  however^  two  German  ea- 
vanis,  Graebe   and  Liebermann, 
whilst  investigating  from  a  scien- 
tific point  of  view  the  chemical 
habitudes  of  the  substance  termed 
alizarin,    one    of   the    principal 
colouring  matters   contained    in 


madder,  found  that  by  certain 
processes  it  could  be  converted 
into  anthracene ;  and,  which  was 
of  more  importance,  that  it  was 
possible  to  reverse  the  operatioiiB, 
and    transform   anthracene    into 
alizarin.    The  knowledge  of  this 
discovery  soon  caused  a  number 
of  trials  to  be  made,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extracting  anthracene  on  a 
commercial  scale  at  a  cheap  rate 
from  coal-tar,  and  of  converting 
this  anthracene  into  alizarin  by 
methods  sufficiently  inexpensive 
to  enable  the  product  to  compete 
in  the  market  with  natural  mad- 
der. Considerable  success  attended 
these  attempts,  and  speedily  se- 
veral processes  weie  patented  far 
these  purposes.     Some  of  these 
processes  have  been  found  to  give 
products  even  superior  to  the  na- 
tural madder  colours,  owing  to  the 
preponderance    in   the    artificial 
dye-stuSBs  of  certain  constituents 
either  existing  only  in  small  quan- 
tity in  madder,  or  not  present 
therein  at  alL     And  such  success 
has  attended  the  use  for  calico- 
piloting,  Sec,  of  these  materials, 
that,  before  a  decade  has  elapsed 
since  the  germ  of  the  discovery  of 
the  first  crade  process  fbr  the 
artificial  production  of  alizarin  was 
made  publicly  known  to  scientific 
men,  the  trade  in  madder  has  been 
revolutionised,   the  growth   and 
cultivation  of  the  natural  plant 
having  been  reduced  to  a  quarter 
of  its  former  dimensions,  with 
every  prospect  of  almost  entire 
extinction  being  speedily  brought 
about  'j  whilst  vast  sums  of  money 
have  been  transferred  from  this 
application  to  an  entirely  new 
branch  of  manufacture,  and  large 
tracts  of  country  entirely  changed 
in  character  through  the  alteration 
of  the  nature  of  the  staple  sub- 
stances grown  thereon. 


ACEQSTIC  RULES. 

1.  A  KiBt  Prize  of  X25,  a  Second  Prize  of  £10,  and  a  Third 
Prisse  of  £b  wOl  be  awarded  to  the  three  persons  who  gaess  the 
greatest  number  of  the  fourteen  Acrostics  which  wiH  appear  in  London 
Society  daring  the  year,  viz.  in  tiie  Christmas  Nmnber  for  1877,  in  the 
Nmnbers  from  Jannaiy  to  December  1878,  and  in  the  Holiday  Nmnber. 

2.  The  prizes  will  be  paid  in  money,  withont  any  stipulation  whateyer. 
8.  If  two  or  more  solTers  shall  haye  guessed  the  same  nnmber  of 

Acrostics  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  so  hare  tied  for  the  Prizes,  the 
Editor  reserres  to  himself  the  right  of  determining  how  these  'ties' 
shall  be  gaessed  off. 

4.  Answers  to  the  Acrostics  must  be  sent  by  letter  (not  by  post- 
card), not  later  than  the  10th  of  eadi  month,  addressed  to  the  Acrostie 
Editor  of  London  Society,  at  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  &  Co.'s,  188  Fleet- 
street,  London,  E.O. 

5.  The  answers  should  be  signed  with  a  legibly-written  pseudonym, 
and  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  prize-winners  wiU  be  required  for 
publioatkm. 


ANSWER  TO  No.  IL  (DOUBLE  ACROOTIC). 

1.  P     UBBELO     W 

2.  A  c  E 

9.  B     I     y     A     L 

4.  E      NAME       L 

Correct  solutions  to  the  above  have  been  reoeived  from  Aaraxes, 
Abd-elKadir,  Abelard,  Acephate,  Aces,  A  Cigarette,  Acipenser,  Adofar, 
A  Guemaeyite,  Alder,  Aleph,  Allan  Water,  Alma,  A  M.  C.  B.  O., 
Antagonist,  Araba,  Amo,  *Arry  Repressed,  Ash,  Beatrice  W.,  Bellhouse, 
Blae-Peter,  Bob  Acres,  Bobby,  Bogie,  Bonbon,  Bon  Gualtier,  Brief, 
Bumpkin,  Cadwallader,  Caller  Herrins,  Canorts,  Carina,  Castledine,  Cat 
&  Kittens,  Cats  &  Co.,  Cerberus,  Changes  Granddaughter,  Chicksands, 
Chim,  Chinese  Feet,  Christmas  Rose,  Cid,  Clarice,  C.  0.,  Cockatoo,  COM, 
Coup  d'Essai,  Croydon  Cat,  Crumbs,  Cunning  Grethel,  Cwrws,  De 
Bacquencourt,  DeKuochter,  Denmark,  Der  Hund,Dirk  Hatterack,  Dixie, 
Domino,  Double  Elephant,  Dubosc,  Elaine,  Elisha,  Elsinore,  E.  M.  B., 
Emeric,  En  Ayant,  Eros,  Esperance,  Esor,  Excelsior  Jack,  Exeunt,  Festina 
lente,  Flamen,  Florence,  Foxhound,  Frau  Clebsoh,  General  Buncombe  i 
Gunlet-Eye,  Gnat,  Go-Bang,  Gogledd  Cymru,  Griselda,  G.  U.  E,  Guerin, 
Hag,  Half -and-Half ,  Hampstead,  Hampton  Courtier,  Harrow  Road  West, 
Hazlewood,  H.  B.,  Heartie,  Henricu8,Hepton  Hill,  Highlander,  Hibemicus, 
Holbeach  St.  Mark,  Hopeful,  Ignoramus,  Incoherent,  Jack,  Jave  &c., 
Jessica,  Jethart,  John  &  Queen  Caroline,  John  o'  Gaunt,  Eanitbeko, 
K.  C.  Brighton,  Eew,  Enaresborough,  Laddie,  Lady  Freddie,  Lanreath, 
L.  B.,  Leeks,  L.  E.  E.,  Leona,  L.  H.  M.,  Lila,  littlejohn,  Little  Mither, 
Lizzie,  L.  L.,  Machaon,  Mahrud,  Manus  O'Toole,  Mayfield,  Mephisto- 
pheles,  Mignon,  Minola,  Mrs.  Dearhat,  Mrs.  Noah,  Mungo,  Namelot, 
Newell,  New  Republic,  Nil  Desperandom,  Nip,  No  Conjuror,  Non  sine 
gloria,  No.  2,  Nunquam  non  paratus,  O'Ban,  (Edipus,  Old  Log,  Omicron, 
Osman,  Ousebank,  O.  V.  G.,  Pat,  Patty  Probity,  Pendragon,  Peter,  Pip, 
Pockets,  Poor  Fan,  Pud,  Puss,  QuiU,  Racer,  Retsrof ,  Remloh,  Reynard 
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Bespioe  finem,  Boe,  Rosa  A.,  Boundhay,  Bay  Bias,  Santa  Lucia, 
ShaitAn,   Sir  Patrick  Fells,  Smashjavelin,   Sootie,  Springtime,  Sqi 
Strivlini,  Syrinx,  Tally-ho,  Temple  Bar,  Tempus  Fngit,  The  Borogoi 
The  Mad  Tea-Party,  The  Snark,  Three  Gorbs,  Three  Jomblies,  Tl 
Old  Girls,  Thunder,  Tiddy  Dingle,  Tine,  Tiny  Tim,  Titus  A. 
Tory,  Toto,  Truecamdo,  Try,  Two  Peacocks,  Ulverston,  Vathck,  Vj 
Yerulam,  Wahrus,  Walter  Sidney,  Wee  Plots,  Welsh  Babbit,  William.^ 
Harold,  Winter  Solstice,  Whimbrel,  White  Ijanoer,Xiphias,  XX,  Yonial 
Yule,  and  one  with  no  signature — 215  correct,  and  42  incorrect :  257  in 


TO  GOBBESPONDENTS. 

Ko  other  words  than  those  which  were  giyen  by  the  author  can  be 
as  correct  for  the  lights  of  Acrostic  No.  I. 

Two  Peacocks. — Space  cannot  be  spared  to  repeat  the  acrostic  when 
answer  appears. 

Bon  Goaltier. — ^What  was  written  last  month  is  now  repeated,  that  it 
belieyed  the  'lights*  of  the  acrostics  will  be  so  self-erident  when  they 
disooTered,  that  altematiye  words  will  be  altogether  unnecessary.  In  the 
yon  mention,  *  Reciprocal*  will  not  bear  comparison  with  *  Riyal*  for  the 
light.  In  fact,  it  is  no  answer.  How  conld  any  one  be  a  *  reciprocal*  ?  Solvers 
should  perseyere  until  they  alight,  upon  a  word  which  appears  unmistakable, 
rather  than  tmst  their  answer  to  two  or  three  words  which  seem  to  yeiy  nearly 
fit  the  deseription. 

Aberdeen. — Credit  of  course  will  not  be  giyen  for  a  solution  unless  it  is 
correct  in  all  the  lights. 

AdmiraL— This  pseudonym  (not  Penton)  is  the  one  you  first  sent  in. 

A.  L.— Your  letter  of  Deo.  12th  did  not  come  to  hand. 

The  particular  attention  of  a  few  solyers  is  caUed  to  the  time  for  posting  the 
answers. 


No.  m.— DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

Wb  have  them  yet,  and  still  they  serve  to  tell 
Of  little  raptures  which  our  youth  befelL 

I.  Old  Adam's  son  at  this  age  had  a  son. 
II.  Lo  the  poor  Indian  with  his  lay  out-spim ! 

III.  This  light,  though  not  the  last,  means  just  the  same. 

IV,  This  is  mere  mud,  yet  music  from  it  came. 
V.  *Tis  to  invest,  and  this  we  may  with  stock. 

VI.  We  do  it  to  it,  bearing  eveiy  shock. 
VII.  A  custom  Britons  aren't  accustomed  to. 
VIII.  Brave,  and  yet  sat  on  oft  by  not  a  few. 
IX.  Who  is  it  is  a  fool,  who  does,  a  knave. 
X.  When  this  brings  heat  the  cooling  riiade  we  crave. 

THITA. 

The  lid  of  correct  Answers  to  this  Acrostic  mil  he  published  in  the 
March  Number  of  London  Society.  Answers  must  be  addressed  to 
Acrodic  Editor  0/ London  Society,  188  Fleet-street,  London,  E.G., 
as  letters,  not  on  post-cards,  and  must  reach  this  address  by  Feb,  lOik 
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CRESSIDA. 

Bt  Bertha  Thomas,  Authob  of  *  Proud  Maisie.* 


CHAPTER  VI. 

BBTBOTHED. 

A  LEADING  feature  in  Harry 
Kennedy's  life  had  been  tlie 
strange  knack  he  had  always 
shown  for  acquiring  nicknames. 
No  sooner  did  he  pat  in  his  ap- 
pearance as  a  smsJl  boy  at  his 
lirst  school  than  he  had  been 
dnbbed  'the  great  Auk.'  In  those 
days  he  was  an  ungainly  lad,  with 
a  figure  all  hasty  development 
without  proportion,  a  fietce  that 
required  to  be  accounted  for, 
and  painfully  conscious  of  his 
inability  to  efface  his  unique  and 
conspicuous  person.  Great  Auk 
he  remained  4intil  his  promotion 
to  Eton,  where  he  was  re-christen- 
ed Spillikins.  At  college  he  was 
hardly  known,  even  to  the  dons, 
except  by  the  sobriquet  of  Ursa 
Major,  which  somebody  had  flung 
at  him  one  day,  and  which  stuck 
like  a  bur.  Finally  his  co-mates  at 
the  iron-works,  where  he  had  stu- 
died for  his  profession,  had  nick- 
named him  Little  John,  soon  out- 
ting  it  down  into  Joe,  a  familiar 
appellation  his  family,  his  friends 
had  caught  up  and  he  seemed 
likely  to  retain  for  life,  almost 
forgetting  that  he  ever  had  another. 
It  wassail  due  to  something 
self-asserting,  original,  idosyncra- 
VOL.  rant.  wo.  cxcv. 


tical,  about  the  outer  man,  that 
would  stand  forth,  take  out  a  pa- 
tent for  itself,  as  it  were,  and,  like 
a  new  genus,  had  a  tight  to  a  cha- 
racteristic noun.  There  were  Toms 
many,  Dicks  many,  Harrys  many ; 
there  was  only  one  Joe. 

Tet  the  object  singled  out  for 
these  distinctions  was  the  most 
modest  and  unassuming  of  human 
beings.  Joe  conscientiously  and 
habitually  underrated  himself. 
Not  now  from  any  distressing 
seK-consciousness,  or  soaring,  un- 
satisfied ambition,  but  simply  and 
solely  because  he  was  without  the 
habit  of  comparing  himself  with 
others,  or  in  fact  of  thinking  cri- 
tically or  otherwise  about  himself 
at  all. 

At  thirty  the  great  Auk — ^great 
Auk  still  at  twenty-five  as  at  ten 
years  old — ^had  developed  into  a 
most  presentable  and  capable  mem- 
ber of  society,  the  maturity  of  ex- 
cellent Qiental  and  physical  quali- 
ties whose  nature  it  is  to  be  clum- 
sy, unsightly,  and  inconvenient 
whilst  in  the  growing  stage.  His 
shyness,  though  the  root  lay  deep, 
no  longer  showed  itself  outwardly 
and  unfSavourably  in  his  demea- 
nour. It  had  been  knocked  out 
of  him  by  the  necessity  he  had 
been  forced  into  of  independent 
action,  of  acquiring  and  applyin|^ 
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knowledge  of  the  world  and  men 
— the  workaday  world  and  men 
in  shirt-sleeves,  often  with  tarred 
hands  and  blackened  fjetces,  not 
Cressida*8  kingdom  of  flowers^ 
delicate  attentions,  and  evening 
dress.  It  was  not  for  nothing 
that  Joe  had  roughed  it  in  various 
latitudes,  and  got  acclimatised  to 
risks  and  hardships.  Perpetual 
and  miscellaneous  exertion  had 
taught  him  habits  of  thought,  and 
of  quick  and  practical  observation. 
He  was  anything  but  a  genius, 
could  boast  no  special  gift,  not 
even  a  highly  cultured  intellect; 
but  he  had  a  rarely  well-trained 
and  active  intelligence,  which 
showed  itself  in  his  countenance 
and  manner,  and,  together  Trith 
much^  quiet  good  sense  and  self- 
possession,  gave  him  an  almost 
exaggerated  influence  over  the 
weak-minded  and  volatile  among 
his  juniors. 

He  was  just  home  from  Mexico 
and  California  on  sick-leave.  The 
sea- voyage  had  half  cured  him  al- 
ready, and  the  convalescent  felt 
something  of  an  impostor,  and 
was  hankering  to  go  to  work  again. 
How  vehemently  he  had  longed 
for  England  whilst  incapacitated 
by  fever !  But  now  his  foot  was 
on  his  native  heath,  or  granite 
pavement  rather,  his  Perversity 
felt  decidedly  outlandish  and 
floored,  and  especially  in  the  crack 
Bond-street  hotels  where  he  had 
quartered  himself  whilst  he  trans- 
acted his  London  business  and 
recruited  his  battered  wardrobe. 

The  change  from  the  back- 
woods to  Mayfair  in  thirteen  days 
was  too  complete  and  abrupt  to 
be  comfortable.  Foremost  in  the 
wild  country  he  had  come  from, 
in  Piccadilly  he  felt  at  a  disad- 
vantage^  and  acknowledged  the 
meanest  dandy  that  lounged  over 
the  Hyde-Park  railings  as  in  some 
aort  his  superior.  All  were  mor^ 
tap  to  the  time  of  day,  more  self-suf- 


ficient and  en  rapport  with  things 
about  them,  than  he.  Yet  it  was 
for  these  very  qualities  that  he 
was  counted  conspicuous,  and 
accustomed  to  be  looked  up  to, 
in  the  Far  West.  He  had  no 
vanity  to  wound,  and  it  was  not  a 
sense  of  slight,  but  simply  the 
novel  situation  igid  altered  rela- 
tions with  his  fellow-creatures, 
that  made  him  feel  queer  and  iso- 
lated, till  mentally  he  compared 
himself  to  a  large  sturgeon  sudden- 
ly plumped  down  among  the  gold 
fish  in  a  drawing-room  aquarium. 

One  week  in  l/mdon  had  been 
quite  enough  for  him,  and  he  had 
half  resolved  to  abridge  his  holi- 
day, make  short  work  of  the  busi- 
ness— or  pleasure — of  paying  his 
respects  to  his  relations,  and  apply 
for  a  temporary  appointment  of 
which  he  had  heard  the  other 
day.  He  could  not  be  pointlessly 
idle  and  enjoy  himself,  he  dis- 
covered now.  He  had  lost  the 
habit,  and  the  taste  with  it.  There 
was  nothing  to  draw  him  in  one 
direction  more  than  in  another, 
and  he  pined  a  little,  as  the 
strongest  man,  without  ties,  can 
pine.  Kennedy's  parents  were 
dead,  his  sisters  married ;  he  had 
no  brothers,  only  a  worthless  cou- 
sin^ whose  vocation  in  life  seemed 
to  be  to  put  Joe's  good-nature  to 
the  test.  He  was  very  much 
alone  in  the  world,  and  the  fact 
is  never  so  obnoxious  to  a  man  as 
when  he  is  out  on  a  holiday. 

Why  not  marry,  said  common 
sense  to  him  sometimes,  if  soli- 
tude does  not  suit  you?  There 
were  whys.  First,  he  would  have 
had  to  ask  his  bride  to  accept 
with  him,  not  only  expatriation, 
but  a  great  deal  of  roughing  it  in 
trying  climates.  Secondly,  half 
the  man  clung  hard  to  bachelor 
independence.  For  love  he  could 
liave  let  it  go ;  but — it  might  be 
prejudice,  narrowness,  or  insensi- 
bility— ^it  seemed  to  Joe  as  if  he 
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eould  not  care  for  the  girls  of  the 
preaent  day^  though  miscellaneous 
their  types.  Fast  girls  disgusted 
him,  learned  girls  horrified  him, 
'nnideaed  girls'  bored  him)  hsh- 
ionable  girls  overawed  him,  and 
homely  girls  satisfied  him  least  of 
alL  Mere  barbarian  and  back- 
woodsman though  he[cho86  to  con- 
sid^  himself,  with  all  his  rough 
hands,  his  heart  was  rather  f^ 
tidious.  This  was  the  third  why  : 
that  unconsciously  he  had  come 
to  try  all  girls  by  the  Cressida 
standard.  If  he  had  never  known 
her,  it  might  have  been  different. 
One  evening,  on  returning  to  his 
hotel,  he  found  two  letters  in  fa- 
miliar hands  awaiting  him. 

One  was  from  his  counn  Tom, 
the  other  Cressida's  writing — 
doubtless  an  answer  to  a  commu- 
nication of  his  own  a  few  days 
ago.  Among  a  cartload  of  trea- 
sures and  trifles  from  beyond  the 
seas,  which  he  had  brought  over 
for  his  kinsfolk  and  acquaintances, 
he  had  picked  out  the  choicest 
and  best  to  send  to  Cressida — 
queer  many  -  coloured  boxes  in 
scented  woods,  carved  ivory  orna- 
ments, woven  grass  mats,  bum- 
ouse8,fearfully  and  wonderfully  em- 
broidered in  gold  thread  and  silk. 

He  read  his  cousin's  letter  first, 
as  we  give  the  precedence  to  disa- 
greeable things,  in  a  hurry  to  get 
tiiem  over.  Cressida's  note  should 
be  the  sugarplum  after  the  physic. 
Tom's  communications  were  al- 
ways requests  for  money,  and  Joe 
hated  of  all  things  to  have  to  re- 
fuse aid,  as  was  sometimes  un- 
avoidable. Already  he  was  run- 
ning over  the  probable  contents 
in  his  head.  'I  am  more  ashamed 
than  I  can  express  to  have  once 
more  to  throw  myself  on  your 
generosity,'  &c.;  'a  run  of  the 
most  unheard-of  ill  luck,'  &o. ;  *  a 
loan  of  fifty  pounds  will  save  me 
and  mine  from  impending  ruin,' 
ftc. ; '  most  positively  the  last  time 


I  shall  appeal.'  Much  to  his  re- 
lief and  surprise  he  found  the  pro- 
digal writing  to  mention  that  a 
timely  tenant  had  turned  up  for 
Monks'  Orchard.  A  Mrs.  de  Sau- 
marez  had  taken  it  for  the  year.  A 
beggarly  rent  was  to  be  paid — a  few 
hundreds — that  the  tenants  might 
easily  clear  off  the  grapes  in  the 
greenhouse.  But  at  all  events  the 
place  would  be  lived  in,  kept  dry 
and  in  order;  whereas  now  every- 
thing was  spoiling  from  rot  and 
damp,  and  the  difficulty  was  to 
let  it  at  alL  The  petition — there 
was  a  petition  of  course,  for  no- 
thing but  urgent  need  would  in- 
duce Tom  to  take  up  a  pen — was 
that  Joe  would  oblige  him  by  run- 
ning down  to  Monks'  Orchard  to 
settle  a  few  necessary  matters  per- 
sonally with  the  steward,  and  going 
over  the  place  with  him  to  inves- 
tigate the  dilapidations.  Tom  was 
prevented  from  going  himself,  hav- 
ing, he  wrote,  accidentally  sprained 
his  knee.  '  Or  more  likely,*  groan- 
ed Joe, '  the  truth  is  that  he  hasn't 
the  ready-money  to  pay  his  rail- 
way fare,  although  he  does  write 
on  extra  cream-laid,  with  a  splen- 
did stamped  monogram.' 

Tom's  life  was  a  chapter  of  ac- 
cidents. His  cousin  had  no  patience 
left  for  him  and  his  jeremiades  and 
his  white  lies  and  his  carefully- 
cultivated  misfortunes.  But  Joe- 
was  soft-hearted,  and  had  never 
refused  bis  help  when  he  could 
give  it;  and  glad  to-day  that  there 
was  nothing  that  called  for  a  '  No,' 
he  put  the  note  aside,  and  turned 
to  the  sugarplum — Cressida's  in- 
viting-looking little  letter,  a  nice- 
long  one  too. 

He  was  all  out  in  his  calcula- 
tions this  evening.  Here  lay  the  re- 
verse of  a  pleasant  surprise  for  him. 

He  read  it  through — his  coun- 
tenance became  more  and  more 
intent  as  he  bent  over  the  lines, 
returning  again  and  again  to  thosa 
that  told  the  news. 
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*  Going  to  be  married.'  Well, 
it  was  not  a  catastrophe  or  a  dis- 
aster of  any  sort  Why,  then,  must 
he  go  walking  violently  up  and 
down  the  room  ?  He  did  not  feel 
tragic,  or  even  '  cut  up'  by  this 
piece  of  good  news.  Only  the 
iirst  sensation  he  experienced  was 
much  as  if  some  one  had  just 
given  him  a  violent  slap  in  the 
&ce. 

What  a  fool  he  was !  To  think 
he  should  have  minded  it  so  much, 
or  minded  it  at  all  1  He  had  ad- 
mired her — 0  yes — and  liked  her 
too ;  but  the  very  frankness  of 
their  friendship  was  due  to  the 
fact  that,  as  if  by  tacit  mutual 
consent,  not  an  ounce  of  treacher- 
ous sentiment  had  been  allowed 
to  enter  in ;  and  as  to  the  notion 
of  a  possible  marriage  between 
them,  Joe  from  the  outset  had 
set  it  down  as  an  absurdity,  and 
had  never  entertained  the  idea 
except  in  the  way  that  one  some- 
times entertains  absurdities,  as 
isach. 

As  if,  then,  she  were  to  remain 
single  to  save  him  a  pang !  Sooner 
or  later  the  event  was  due.  For 
all  that,  Joe  will  not  soon  forget 
that  nasty  biting  sensation,  that 
only  mitigated  by  degrees,  as  he 
put  down  theletter,and  submitted 
patiently  to  feel  out  the  situation. 
Trains  of  emotion  have  their  logi- 
cal sequence,  like  trains  of  thought. 

There  was  a  mixture  of  pleasure. 
The  exquisite  wording  of  Cressida's 
letter  fell  like  balm  in  one  place 
that  only  made  the  wound  caused 
in  another  by  the  import  seem 
deeper,  by  reimpressing  upon  him 
what  excellent  friends  they  had 
been. 

But  so  cordial  a  friendship  as 
theirs,  however  sensible  and  open, 
belongs  to  those — they  include 
most — which  the  marriage  of  either 
party  must  dissolve.  It  was  na- 
tural that  Joe  should  feel  his 
pending  loss.    Had  he  ever  seen 


any  chance  of  a  preference  for  him 
on  her  part,  or  had  his  position 
been  more  promising,  his  retro- 
spect now  might  have  been  of 
another  sort.  But  Joe's  disposi- 
tion, which  was  nothing  if  not 
rational,  had  given  the  safest,  so- 
berest hue  to  his  relations  with 
her.  He  was  not  romantic  or 
even  imaginative,  and  had  a  very 
low  idea  of  his  own  power  of  at- 
traction for  girls  with  subtle  cha- 
racters like  Cressida,  whilst  ac- 
knowledging the  deplorable  fact 
that  his  taste  rather  inclined  him 
to  such  than  to  plain,  downright  un- 
sophisticated creatures  like  Millie 
or  Jeanie  AUeyne,  for  instance, 
either  of  whom  would  probably 
have  been  ready  to  foUow  him  to 
New  Guinea  if  he  had  asked  her. 
It  is  your  men  of  culture  who,  like 
Stephen  HaUiday,  have  fallen 
somewhat  out  of  love  with  the 
daughters  of  culture  j  and  who  turn 
away  from  the  complexities,  the 
fine<Lrawnquestionings,and8earch- 
ings  of  heart  of  women  whose 
characters  are  nothing  more  than 
the  feminine  counterpart  of  their 
own,  the  product  of  over-refine- 
ment of  thought  and  of  feeling, 
— ^these,  with  reason  or  without, 
they  fear  or  distrust  as  unreal,  and 
even  prefer  to  wed  reality  in  the 
form  of  a  hoiden  of  low  degree, 
to  educate  her  afterwards,  so  far 
as  they  think  desirable,  and  no 
farther.  But  Joe  was  not  so  ad- 
vanced. It  had  never  even  oc- 
curred to  him  to  simplify  his  ideal, 
which  happened  to  be  very  far 
removed  ffom  a  rough  diamond. 

The  last  man  in  the  world  to 
indulge  in  a  hopeless  passion.  In 
his  case  it  would  not  be  pathetic, 
but  only  serve  to  make  him  ridicu- 
lous. It  was  his  rule — a  rule  that 
sprang  as  much  from  his  tempera- 
ment as  from  principle — to  shut 
the  door  on  what  promised  only 
disappointment. 

Not  a  bit  of  love  on  either  side, 
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thanks  to  which  this— and  this 
alone — among  Cressida's  Mend- 
ships  of  the  sort,  had  run  evenly 
and  pleasantly  from  the  beginning. 
She  felt  so  thoiooghly  at  ease,  so 
particularly  herself  when  with  Joe, 
who  neither  exalted  her  into  a  sort 
of  glorified  Astarte,  like  Norbert, 
nor  depreciated  her  as  a  passing 
fair,  perhaps,  but  passing  foolish, 
virgin,  as  did  Stephen  Ualliday, 
whose  judgment  and  principles 
seemed  to  cry  shame  on  his  heart 
for  caring  about  her.  Honest  Joe 
understood  her  in  some  ways  better 
than  her  lovers;  he  knew  her 
fftults,  and  Hked  her  none  the  less 
for  them. 

He  now  tried  to  recall  Norbert's 
personality.  He  remembered  him, 
very  vaguely,  as  a  silent,  reserved, 
delicate,  nice-looking  lad,  whom 
he  had  rather  disliked  than  other- 
wise, thinking  he  looked  conceited 
and  gave  himself  airs.  It  occurred 
to  hun  now  mournfully  that  this 
had  probably  been  but  incipient 
jealousy ;  and  another  strong  im- 
pression that  possessed  him  on 
reading  Cressida's  letter — the  im- 
pulsive conviction  that,  in  an  evil 
moment,  she  had  drifted  into  an 
engagement  that  did  not  augur 
well  for  her  happiness — was,  no 
doubt,  notfiing  more:  jealousy 
that  Norbert  should  have  suc- 
ceeded where  he,  Joe,  had  never 
ventured  to  try.  Then  he  remem- 
bered that  young  Alleyne  was 
always  talked  of  as  a  sort  of  mu- 
sical genius,  whilst  poor  Joe  knew 
not  Wagner  from  Mozart,  Beetho- 
ven from  Bach,  and,  privately, 
was  persuaded  that  Cressida  sang 
better  than  any  professional  artiste 
living. 

'  !nie  fellow  must  be  three-and- 
twenty.  I  daresay  he's  turned 
out  a  nice  sort  of  lad,  and  more  of 
a  ladies'  man  than  some  of  us,' 
said  Joe,  looking  rather  comically 
at  his  rough  browned  hands,— ^  and 
he  has  an  uncle  who's   made  of 


money, — good  prospects,  and  a  de- 
cent position  to  offer  the  girl  he 
wants  to  marry.  He's  a  lucky 
young  dog,  I  know.' 

That  was  his  ultimatum.  It 
left  him  very  much  depressed. 
He  was  booked  to  go  with  a  party 
of  friends  to  the  theatre  the  same 
evening,  after  that  to  supper  with 
them,  and  they  needs  must  end 
up  with  Cremome.  Never  had 
the  dreariest  lecture,  the  prosiest 
sermon,  the  heaviest  duty-party,  so 
bored  and  disgusted  him  as  the 
mirth  into  which  he  submitted  to 
be  untimely  dragged.  How  ugly 
and  coarse  the  shows  appeared, 
the  staring  paint  and  rouge,  the 
'  got-up'  faces  of  the  women,  so 
tawdry  and  vulgar,  the  jokes  so 
stale,  the  tone  so  loud  and  jarring  ! 
The  veriest  Puritan  could  not  have 
been  more  unaffectedly  repelled 
than  Joe — ^the  reverse  of  a  Puritan, 
and  tolerant  to  the  extreme,  both 
in  word  and  in  deed.  He  recog- 
nised that  he  was  iu  a  murderous 
humour  that  night,  and  made  great 
and  fatiguing  exertions  not  to  let 
it  appear.  But  if  before  this  ho 
had  felt  like  a  goat  among  sheep 
in  the  fold  of  London  society  and 
amusements,  these  would  now,  he 
foresaw,  become  more  unpalatable 
than  ever.  He  was  glad  of  the 
definite  object  which  his  cousin's 
business  afforded  him  for  leaving 
town  the  next  day.  He  meant  to 
start  at  once  for  Monks'  Orchard. 
It  would  also  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  going  to  congratulate 
Cressida  in  person. 

It  was  no  use  to  try  and  keep 
his  mind  from  harping  on  that  one 
string,  that  one  tune — Cressida. 
Mrs.  Norbert  Alleyne  would  be 
somebody  else. 

He  dreamt  to  it,  breakfasted  to 
it,  thought  about  it  all  the  way  to 
the  station,  and  whilst  waiting  on 
the  platform  mused  on  still. 

<I  should  like  to  find  out  if 
she's  happy.     That,  after  all,  is 
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wLat  matters.  Can  that  alack, 
helpless,  moonstruck,  lackadaisical 
youngster  deserve  her,  I  wonder  ? 
I  hope  she  isn't  marrying  him  out 
of  charity  or  commiseration,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort.  It's  a  huge 
mistake ;  people  find  it  out  after- 
waiJs.  But  she  ia  so  impression- 
able, so  considerate,  so  wax-hearted. 
Well,  I  only  want  to  make  sure  it*s 
all  right  and  she's  content  with 
that  muff — he  toas  a  muff;  Ethel- 
red  the  Unready  they  called  him 
at  school — 9.nd  then  the  sooner 
the  Eaunche  sees  me  back  again 
the  better  for  me,  I  expert.  Hullo  1 
By  George,  why,  there  he  is !' 

Who,  indeed,  but  Norbert  should 
just  have  come  on  to  the  platform  1 

'  Napping,  as  usual,'  thought 
Joe  severely,  as  he  watched  him ; 
*  head  in  air — brains  all  over  the 
shop.  He'll  be  striding  over  the 
edge  of  the  platform  if  he  doesn't 
mind.' 

But  Norbert,  absent  and  dreamy 
though  he  was,  shared  the  peculiar 
fortune  of  somnambulists,  and  had 
never  been  known  to  come  to  any 
grief  in  his  fits  of  abstraction. 

*  Put  that  fellow  in  the  Raunche,' 
thought  Joe  pityingly,  *he'd  be 
no  more  good  than  a  girl.  If  I 
halloo  out  at  him  and  startle  him, 
over  on  the  line  he'll  go,  to  a  dead 
certainty.  "  Alleyne,  I  say ;  Al- 
leyne,  how  are  you  1"  ' 

Korbert  stared  for  a  moment 
blankly,  then  remembered. 

'  So  it's  you,  is  it  ]  I  didn't 
know  you  were  in  England. 
Where  are  you  off  to  Y 

'  LuUington.  Your  station  too, 
I  expect.' 

'  Yes.  I'm  off  duty,  and  going 
to  Grcywell  for  Christmas.' 

They  travelled  down  together. 
Joe  had  three  hours  in  which  to 
form  and  pass  judgment  on  Cres- 
sida's  choice. 

*  Well,  well,  the  fellow's  won- 
derfully improved,'  he  acknow- 
ledged to  himself  frankly,  when 


they  parted  at  LuUington  and 
went  off— Joe  to  the  family  estate; 
Norbert  to  look  in  at  home,  leave 

■  ■ 

his  luggage,  and  rush  off  to  Ferns- 
wold  instanter.  Two  years,  Joe 
supposed,  had  done  a  lot  for  him. 
Forty-eight  hours  of  happiness 
had  done  more — more  towards 
metamorphosing  the  boy  into  the 
man — the  chrysalis  into  the  per- 
fect imago.  But  how  should  Joe,  in 
whom  an  exactly  similar  improve- 
ment had  been  brought  about  by 
exactly  opposite  causes,  namely,  by 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  tiiat 
had  beset  his  path,  a  regime  of  con- 
test being  needed  to  bring  out  his 
sterling  qualities — ^how  was  he  to 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  if 
Norbert's  conversation  was  more 
fluent  than  heretofore,  his  bearing 
firmer,  his  expression  brighter  and 
clearer,  the  whole  man  more  '  fit,' 
as  Joe  put  it,  this  was  due  to  a 
stroke  of  chance,  not  to  the  slow 
work  of  time  ? 

But  just  as  an  exotic  plant  can 
expand  only  under  such  a  high 
temperature  or  powerful  sun  as 
would  stifle  or  scorch  wild  and 
hardier  growths,  so  Norbert,  under 
the  influence  of  a  kind  of  preter- 
natural contentment,  such  as 
might  enervate  or  paralyse  many, 
first  showed  what  he  could  be. 

Up  to  now,  all  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness had  seemed  to  him  so  distant, 
so  illusive,  as  to  lie  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  cramped  horizon.  To 
dweU  on  them  was  pernicious,  as 
it  made  present  things  more  irk- 
some than  ever.  His  was  one  of 
those  simple,  definite  natures  with 
just  one  or  two  strong  points  of 
temperament  Not  for  them  are 
the  byways  and  cross-roads,  the 
ramifications  and  subtleties  of  life. 
But  give  such  a  one  leave  and 
power  to  exist  for  his — ^hobbies 
call  them,  or  ruling  passions,  or 
whatever  best  describes  Nature's 
dictates,  and  he  is  the  happiest 
of  men.     As  a  set-off  to  this,  and 
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by  Yirtae  of  the  same  qnality,  if 
things  go  against  him,  he  becomes 
the  most  miBerable. 

Norbert's  nature  gave  him  two 
chances — for  best  or  worst.  A 
Tare  musical  faculty  and  bias,  and 
an  almost  equally  rare  faculty  for 
an  absorbing  affection. 

The  free  exercise  of  the  first 
had  been  always  denied  him,  tied 
and  bound  as  he  was  by  a  chain 
of  circumstances  to  his  uncle's 
service.  At  the  very  moment 
when  a  possibility  of  breaking  it, 
by  means  of  a  desperate  move,  is 
opened,  chance  number  two  drops 
into  his  hands — ^a  gift  so  sweet, 
80  welcome,  so  assured,  that  to 
grasp  it,  there  is  nothing  he  would 
not  relinquish. 

How  it  transforms  and  idealises 
the  self-same  future  that  had  hung 
over  him  like  a  curse  !  What,  a 
few  months  hence,  will  be  so  many 
hours  of  daily  mechanical  drudg- 
ery at  a  desk,  to  set  against  the 
spending  of  a  single  one  with 
Cressida !  The  medium  in  which 
he  was  suffering  a  sort  of  gradual 
extinction,  like  a  candle  in  vitiated 
air,  becomes  acceptable  and  health- 
ful at  last. 

That  evening  was  Norbert's. 
Poor  Joe,  lonely  amid  the  dreari- 
ness of  the  home  of  his  grand- 
fathers, went  round  examining 
dilapidations  with  the  steward, 
giving  orders  for  repairs,  and  in 
the  lowest  possible  spirits.  His 
footsteps  echo  after  him  in  a 
melancholy  manner  as  he  paces 
through  the  dismantled  rooms 
and  down  the  long  picture-galleiy 
where  an  array  of  tall,  proud,  pa- 
trician-looking ancestral  Kenne- 
dys gaze  out  of  their  dusty  can- 
vases on  their  forsaken  premises 
and  their  degenerate,  impoverished 
representative. 

Cressida  meanwhile  had  come 
across  the  fields  to  meet  Norbert, 
who  found  her  waiting  for  him 
like  an  Oread  in  the  bit  of  upland 


wood  bordering  the  meadow.  Then 
followed  a  golden  hour  or  two  for 
one  at  least  of  those  who  had  met. 

The  house  was  all  too  small  for 
Norbert  and  his  happiness.  The 
winter  had  not  yet  begun  in  ear- 
nest, and  they  lingered  out  of 
doors.  The  last  autumn  primroses 
flowered,  the  December  birds  sang 
songs  for  them.  Norbert  was 
beginning  fully  to  take  in  his 
felicity,  which  at  the  first  he 
had  been  too  overwrought  to  do. 
Every  word,  look,  and  movement 
of  Cressida's  brought  a  fresh  de- 
light to  him,  coming  with  the 
added  charm  the  feeling  of  appro- 
priation gives. 

Cressida,  for  her  part,  was 
grateful  to  him  at  least  for  not 
talking  love  in  commonplaces. 
The  billing  and  cooing  of  be- 
trothed couples  had  always  made 
her  laugh.  She  had  a  dim  idea 
that  the  feeling  she  had  inspired 
in  this  particular  quarter  was  of 
no  ordinary  sort;  but  was  not 
Sony  that  it  kept  him  tongue-tied 
on  the  subject,  forbade  ebullitions 
of  sentiment,  to  which  she  could 
not  have  felt  responsive.  He  was 
a  dear  good  boy,  she  thought 
contentedly ;  and  the  smile  with 
which  she  looked  at  the  delicate 
ring  he  left  on  her  finger  when 
they  parted  that  night  was  a 
sweet  and  happy  one. 

A  week  had  elapsed  since  her 
engagement;  and  she  was  agree- 
ably surprised  to  find  she  had  not 
begun  to  repent  it,  as  she  had 
confidently  expected  to  do.  She 
repented  so  many  things.  Who, 
in  these  analytical  days,  puts  his 
hand  to  the  plough  without  look- 
ing back  again  and  again?  But 
look  where  she  would,  she  saw  no 
cause,  no  loop-hole  for  anything 
but  self-complacency.  Everybody 
was  so  delighted  with  her,  so  eager 
to  say  pleasant  things.  She  won- 
dered how  she  could  have  hesi- 
tated so  long. 
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The  next  day  brought  a  letter 
of  congratulation  which  she  had 
been  expecting  with  singular  im- 
patience, but  opened  with  a  singu- 
lar half-reluctance  and  dread«  It 
was  from  Elise. 

*  So  you  have  really  and  truly 
made  up  your  mind  to  the  leap 
in  the  dark.  Nobody  shall  cry 
Hear,  hear!  and  clap  hands  louder 
and  more  zealously  than  I.  Yes, 
dear,  you  have  my  hearty  ap- 
proval, however  little  you  may 
care  for  such  an  empty  blessing. 

'  The  wisdom  of  Elise  de  Sau- 
marez,  nSe  CarrolL  The  longer  a 
maiden  stands  apart  and  looks  at 
matrimony  askance,  studiously, 
the  farther  she  recedes  from  it ; 
for  the  more  puzzling  selection 
becomes.  But  girU  are  bom  into 
the  world  blind,  like  kittens ;  so 
these  Heaven-made  things  we  call 
marriages  come  off  occasionally. 
Your  eyes,  for  a  kitten's,  were 
remarkably  wide  open;  you  in- 
clined to  be  critical ;  and  I  feared 
that  you,  seeing  too  well  the  worth 
of  the  gifts  the  gods  provide,  of 
this  sort,  might  decline  them. 
Now  I  hear  you  distinctly  re- 
viling me  as  a  sceptic,  a  cynic, 
and  worse.  Of  course  we  under- 
stand that  for  a  limited  period 
you  are  sworn  in,  a  special  con- 
stable of  romance.  Be  as  enthu- 
siastic as  you  like,  my  little  Bevi- 
valist,  and  for  as  long  as  you 
may ;  only  don't  take  it  amiss  in 
your  senior,  in  that,  after  such  an 
experience  as  mine  has  been,  I 
search  my  vocabulary  diligently, 
but  cannot  find  any  expressions 
of  high-flown  congratulations  that 
seem  to  me  appropriate.  You  will 
get  plenty  of  these,  however,  from 
your  maiden  aunts.  Take  one  or 
two  of  a  rather  less  sentimental 
tone  from  me. 

*  You  are  going  to  step  at  once 
into  a  capital  social  position,  with 
freedom  and  power  to  enjoy  your- 
self.    People  who  set  up  for  de- 


spising money  in  these  days  are 
either  hypocrites  or  simpletons* 
Nobody  in  his  sane  mind  does  so 
conscientiously,  least  of  all  can  a 
woman — to  whom  it  is  of  much 
more  consequence  than  to  a  man — 
us  her  sphere  is  social;  and  nothing 
else,  even  in  that  sphere,  so  helps 
to  put  her  on  a  par  with  man. 
(Here  you  exclaim  against  me  as  a 
horrid  egotist,  and  fling  down  the 
letter  in  disgust.  But  you  pick 
it  up  again  presently,  and  pro- 
ceed.) I  ask  you,  is  it  my  doing 
that  I  was  bom  of  an  egotistical 
age,  its  legitimate  daughter  ?  You, 
Mouse,  are  another.  I  conjure 
you  by  the  grand  piano,  which 
shall  be  my  tribute  of  approbation 
to  you  on  the  occasion,  to  say  if 
you  could  have  found  your  eartlily 
paradise  in  love  and  a  crust )  That 
was  very  well  for  our  unsophisti- 
cated progenitors.  Culture  has 
improved  away  in  us  the  ap- 
preciation for  these  rudiments  of 
well-being.  So  far,  so  bad,  it 
may  be  said;  but  culture  has 
created  in  us  new  likings  and 
tastes ;  and  therefore  we  can  live 
on  for  the  gratification  of  these — 
if  toe  can  afford  it, 

'More  last  words,  if  you  care  to 
read  them.  Young  unmarried 
people  are  apt  to  live  and  think  as 
if  the  world  was  for  them  and 
their  spring-time  only.  Mouse, 
methinks,  has  an  inkling  of  the 
falseness  of  this.  Her  only  real 
life  may  begin  after  she  is  married.' 

Although  this  letter  made  Ores- 
sida  feel  decidedly  uncomfortable, 
it  engrossed  her;  and  she  found 
more  to  ponder  over  there  than 
in  Norbert's  morning  missive,  pre- 
viously read  through.  She  was 
still  at  it  when  a  visitor  was  an- 
nounced : 

*  J^Ir.  Kennedy.' 

She  was  expecting  him.  He 
had  sent  a  line  to  say  that  he  was 
at  Monks'  Orchard,  and  hoped  to 
call  the  same  day. 
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Joe  had  lectured  himself  back 
into  a  kind  of  leconciliation  with 
things  as  they  aie  and  must  be, 
and  met  her  with  his  old  frank 
smfle,  and  in  the  old  firank  tone 
of  starling  friendship. 

Never  a  trace  of  coqnetiy  or 
diUttanU  grace  in  Cressida's  man- 
ner to  Joe  Kennedy.  They  fell 
into  a  thoroughly  natural,  refresh- 
ing conversation.  Joe  talked — 
not  at  first  about  her  engagement, 
but  of  himself;  his  experiences 
and  adventures  in  the  backwoods. 
Some  of  them  were  comic  enough ; 
or,  at  any  rate,  sounded  humor- 
ous in  the  recital,  and  made  her 
laugh  heartily.  All  this  recruited 
her  spirits,  which  had  been  at  a 
decidedly  low  ebb  when  he  came 
in. 

Then  she  recollected  the  pre- 
sents, and  thanked  him  for  them. 
Joe  confessed  he  had  had  his 
fears  lest  he  might  have  been 
sending  the  traditional  white  ele- 
phant ;  he  was  always  at  his  wits' 
end  when  he  had  to  choose  things 
for  ladies.  Cressida  reassured  him 
on  that  score. 

It  was  curious,  it  was  prepos- 
terous, how  straightforward,  how 
sincere,  how  good  she  always  felt 
when  talking  to  Joe.  She  had 
two  selves,  one  of  which  kept 
close  watch,  though  without  con- 
trol, over  the  other.  That  second 
flightier  self  of  hers,  in  abeyance 
just  now,  thought  oddly,  how,  if 
every  man  were  like  Joe,  she  would 
never  flirt,  or  torment  people,  or 
lower  herself  in  any  way,  but 
talk  and  behave  on  all  occasions 
like  a  model  maiden  or  wife,  as 
the  case  might  be. 

ISo  wonder  that  Joe  persisted 
in  liking  her  as  she  not  only 
appeared  but  really  was  to  him. 

The  time  sped  on  pleasantly. 
Joe  felt  that  his  visit,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  etiquette,  had 
lasted  long  enough. 

*  I  mustn't  go  away  forgetting 


what  I  came  on  purpose  for,'  he 
observed  presently,  with  signifi- 
cance. 

'  Ah,  you  came  to  congratulate 
me,'  said  Cressida,  with  a  smile ; 
'  every  one  who  calls  or  writes  to 
me  now  does  it  for  that  expressly. 
I  begin  to  think  there  never  was 
such  an  easy  way  of  deserving  con- 
gratulations and  pleasing  every- 
body. If  I  were  a  man,  and  had 
taken  a  double  first-class,  or  won 
the  Victoria  Cross,  the  applause 
couldn't  have  been  more  sponta- 
neous and  universal' 

'Then  perhaps  you'd  rather 
dispense  with  any  more  that  may 
be  still  to  come,'  he  said,  laughing 
awkwardly, '  and  let  mine  be  un- 
derstood.' 

She  laughed  back  problematic- 
ally, and  &ere  was  a  pause. 

'WereyousurprisedP  she  asked.* 

*Yes — or  no,'  he  said,  feeling 
constrained  and  clumsy.  '  One  is 
surprised  at  nothing  nowadays.  I 
mean — I  mean — *  he  stammered, 
as  Cressida  laughed  heartily ;  and 
poor  Joe  became  sensible  that  he 
was  putting  his  foot  in  it  at  every 
step.  He  stopped,  and  then  con- 
cluded, in  an  apologetic  way  that 
was  not  intentional,  but  which  he 
could  not  help, '  You  know  I  have 
not  seen  anything  of  Norbert 
Alleyne  since  he  was  a  boy.' 

'He  is  my  age,'  she  replied; 
'  but  if  everybody  thinks  and  talks 
of  him  as  a  boy  still,  it  is  be- 
cause of  a  kind  of  youtiifulness  in 
him  that  I  think  he  will  never 
lose.* 

It  was  true.  Even  Joe  felt  that 
in  Norbert,  and  that  it  might  be 
attractive. 

'  It  was  not  because  of  any  un- 
worthiness  on  his  part  that  I 
never,  somehow,  had  thought  of 
you  and  him  in  the  same  breath.' 

*0,  if  you  come  to  worth,' 
said  Cressida  playfully,  '  it  is  he 
who  deserves  a  much,  much  better 
somebody  than  myself.* 
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Here  was  the  cue  for  Joe  to  give 
his  congratulations,  and  he  gave 
them  accordingly.  They  were  not 
of  the  common  ring  —  the  good 
wishes  sentimentalnor good  wishes 
conventional  —  but  just  a  few 
rough-spoken  words,  so  heartfelt, 
generous,  and  straightforward  that 
Cressida  was  touched. 

*Do  you  really  mind  whether 
I  am  happy  or  not?*  she  asked 
wistfully. 

'  What  a  question  from  you  to 
me  !  I  mind  particularly,'  he  re- 
plied, growing  very  red. 

'  I'm  sorry,'  she  said  frankly ; 
'because,  do  you  know,  I  some- 
times think  I  shall  never  be 
really  happy — at  least,  never  for 
long.' 

*Whyr 

'  I  haven't  the  knack,'  she  re- 
.pUed,laughmg. 

*But  perhaps  you  have  never 
had  a  fair  trial  till  now,'  said  Joe, 
looking  grave,  though  trying  not 
to  speak  too  seriously,  as  he  rose 
to  take  leave. 

Throughout  this  half  hour  he 
might  flatter  himself  on  having 
kept  miles  off  the  faintest  emo- 
tional weakness.  It  was  only  now 
that  it  had  come  to  saying  good- 
bye,— for  it  was  good-bye  to  that 
three  years'  steady  friendship  that 
had  been,  if  not  the  greatest,  at 
all  events  the  choicest  pleasure  of 
his  life, — ^and  he  took  her  hand 
and  tried  to  think  of  her  as  a 
bride  and  a  stranger  for  him,  that 
a  mist  came  over  his  eyes,  a  stone 
rose  in  his  throat,  and  Joe  per- 
ceived he  was  on  the  brink  of 
making  a  fool  of  himself. 

'  At  all  events,'  he  said  hastily, 

*  you  must  let  your  friends  think 
of  you  as  happy  now.' 

'  Friends !'  repeated  Cressida,  in 
a  low  voice,  but  with  bitterness ; 

*  it  seems  to  be  my  fate  to  have — 
only  lovers — no  Mends.' 

Joe,  with  a  mighty  effort,  had 
squashed  the  germ  of  interloping 


feeling,  and  replied  quietly — but 
there  was  something  solemn  in  the 
simplicity  of  his  avowal — 

'  One — ^whilst  I  live  !  If  ever 
you  want  a  Mend  to  serve  you, 
you  know  you  have  one  in  me.' 

*I  have  —  I  have,'  repeated 
Cressida  to  herself  when  he  was 
gone.  To  him  she  had  replied  only 
by  the  gentlest  pressure  of  hand 
and  a  glance  of  gratitude  and 
trust.  '  Thank  Heaven,  there  are 
eoine  good  people  still  left  above 
ground !' 

One  more  incident  was  to  mark 
that  day.  Late  in  the  evening  a 
parcel  arrived  for  her.  The  last 
days  had  brought  several,  and  she 
was  already  prospectively  blasSe 
on  the  subject  of  the  miscella- 
neous gifts — ^from  silver  plate  to 
photograph  books  —  that  they 
might  be  expected  to  contain ;  so 
she  opened  the  case  rather  care- 
lessly and  mechanically.  Inside 
was  Mr.  Marriott's  present — a 
parure  of  diamonds,  such  as  her 
soul  had  desired  once  upon  a  time. 

She  flushed  a  little  as  she  took 
them  out.  Her  father  looked  at 
them  with  a  kind  of  awe,  and  ven- 
tured a  few  timid  speculations  on 
their  worth.  *  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if  they  cost  him  a  thousand  pounds 
or  more,  perhaps.  Do  you  not 
think,  dear,  it  would  be  safer  to 
deposit  them  at  the  jbank  at  Lul- 
lington  V  There  was  something 
ludicrous  in  this  seriousness,  and 
she  began  to  laugh.  But  when  she 
was  up-stairs  and  alone  with  her 
prize,  for  a  while  she  could  not 
take  her  eyes  off  the  flashing, 
sparkling  things.  They  riveted 
her  with  a  cold  fascination. 

She  will  never  envy  young 
duchesses  and  operatic  queens 
agsdn,  she  thinks.  Who  would 
have  thought  the  old  financier 
would  have  had  such  very  good 
taste? 

She  tried  them  on.  Horyibly 
becoming  things  they  were,  as  she 
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knew — ^the  right  phosphorescence 
to  set  off  that  strange,  delicate, 
tianspaient  countenance  of  hers. 

She  laughed,  observing  that 
they  made  her  feel  wicked,  and 
then  put  them  away,  wondering 
what  the  exact  charm  of  such 
things  might  be,  and  whether  it 
would  wear  off — finding  matter 
for  musing  some  time  longer  on 
the  philosophy  of  diamonds. 

'  There  is  not  the  slightest  ques- 
tion about  it,'  whispered  Cressida 
to  herself,  as  she  laid  her  head 
on  the  pillow,  kissed  Norbert's 
little  ring  and  wished  it  good- 
nighty  '  I — I  like  being  engaged.' 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

TWIXT  CUP  AND  LIP. 

There  was  real  sunshine  in  the 
house  of  Alleyne.  The  lesson  how 
to  prize  and  make  the  most  of  the 
smallest  mercies  was  one  that  had 
long  been  learnt  by  the  females 
in  that  establishment.  The  news 
of  Norbert's  engagement  came  to 
them  like  a  godsend ;  not  merely 
as  a  pleasant  stir  and  a  bright  ray 
breaking  on  the  dulness  and  owls* 
light  of  Greywell,  but  because  it 
brought  with  it  the  definite  solu- 
tion of  grave  troubles  and  of 
anxietiesreckoned  incurable.  Like 
the  skilful  dinouement  of  a  five-act 
drama — where  some  undreamt-of 
turn  or  fortuitous  accident  rights 
matters  just  when  they  looked 
most  hopeless,  and  tragedy  hem- 
med us  in  on  every  side — it  swept 
the  sky  clear  as  by  miracle. 

Colonel  Alleyne  would  have 
been  genial  if  he  could  ;  this  he 
showed  by  his  silence.  He  had 
so  entirely  lost  the  habit  of  open- 
ing his  mouth  except  to  say  dis- 
agreeable things,  that  the  Neapo- 
litans might  as  reasonably  expect 
Vesuvius    to  spout    loaves    and 


fishes,  as  might  his  family  to  hear 
pleasant  speeches  fall  from  the 
Colonel's  lips.  Quiescence,  as  with 
the  volcano,  was  the  utmost  that 
could  be  expected  of  him  when 
in  his  best  humour;  and  never, 
within  his  children's  recollection, 
had  he  been  so  quiescent  as  now. 
The  reflection  of  Norbert's  beati- 
tude told  upon  Millie  and  Jeanie. 
The  new  and  delightful  mine  of 
conversation  and  conjecture  open- 
ed to  them  was  a  treat  in  itself, 
and  they  busied  themselves  in  in- 
teresting speculations.  *  Where 
would  Norbert  and  his  wife  live  1 
How  well  Cressida  would  look  as 
a  bride  I  It  was  a  model,  nay  an 
ideal,  matrimonio.  No  money 
troubles,  no  family  difficulties,  no 
drawbackson  eitherside — ^nothing 
but  tastes  to  gratify  and  the  where- 
withal so  to  do.  Millie  would  pic- 
ture them  to  herself  with  a  certain 
awe  in  the  London  house  they 
would  have,  leading  a  brilliant 
sort  of  life,  that  dazzled  her  like 
an  Arabian  Night's  Entertainment. 
Jeanie  watched  them  with  an- 
other very  different  feeling  upper- 
most She  was  not  jealous.  Such 
love  and  happiness  were  too  en- 
tirely beyond  her  own  horizon. 
*  Where  no  comparison,  there  is  no 
envy.'  Flower-girls  do  not  envy 
queens,  nor  peasants  premiers, 
nor  playwrights  Shakespeare.  Nor 
Jeanie  happy  lovers.  But  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  affection  she  saw 
lavished  on  Cressida  would,  for 
herself,  have  contained  the  raw 
material  for  a  life's  happiness, 
and  she  would  have  asked  no- 
thing better  than  to  repay  it  with 
a  life's  devotion.  So  what  seemed 
to  her  first  and  foremost  in  the 
story  of  their  lot  was  their  mutual 
attachment. 

As  for  Mrs.  Alleyne,  her  poor, 
troubled  face  was  lit  up  as  it  had 
never  been  for  years.  Norbert 
and  his  father  at  one   at  last; 
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Korbert  contented,  and  secured 
from  the  smash  or  dead-lock  which 
those  irreconeilables — his  poet's 
temperament  and  his  man-of-busi- 
ness  position — threatened  to  bring 
him  to.  No  wonder  her  joy  and 
gratitude  knew  no  bounds.  She 
could  have  knelt  to  Cressida  for 
bringing  this  about,  and  saving 
that  boj — ^her  best  beloved. 

See  Cressida,  therefore,  in  the 
novel,  unsolicited  character  of 
ministering  angel  and  benefac- 
tress in  general  to  the  family  of 
Alleyne.  The  honouic^was  some- 
thing of  an  incubus ;  at  times  she 
felt  embarrassed  and  more  than 
half  an  impostor.  So  much  grati- 
tude, she  feared,  she  had  not  de- 
served. She  was  angry  with  her- 
self for  wearying  of  poor  Mrs. 
Alleyne's  motherly  rigmaroles  and 
the  sisterly  Spanchenients  of  Millie 
and  Jeanie ;  but  weary  of  them 
she  did,  and  that  soon.  On  the 
other  hand,  she  was  deeply  glad 
of  Norbert's  happiness,  and  the 
consciousness  of  being  somehow 
of  great  good  to  several  people 
was  soothing  and  pleasant  in  its 
way. 

There  was  just  one  soul  in  the 
Greywell  establishment  upon 
whom  the  news  had  told  very 
differently. 

When  Norbert,  after  that  me- 
morable hour  over  Mr.  Marriott's 
aquarium,  had  broken  or  rather 
blurted  out  the  facts  to  Fan,  on 
returning  to  his  lodgings,  she 
thought  he  must  be  crazy  or  jok- 
ing.    She  would  not  believe  it. 

Norbert  was  naturally  a  little 
hurt.  When  Fan,  aghast,  saw  it 
was  earnest,  she  found  there  was 
no  sort  of  safety  except  in  hold- 
ing her  tongue.  For  her  heart 
and  head  were  in  a  terrible  tumult. 

That  Korbert  should  renounce 
a  vocation  so  passionately  che- 
rished— a  vocation  to  which  every 
ordinance  of  Nature  seemed  to 
have  called  him,  and  which  hither- 


to no  opposition  could  force  out 
of  his  thoughts  —  renounce  it 
cheerfully,  too,  and  willingly  de- 
vote himself  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life  to  money-grubbing  (sin- 
gularly indifferent  to  money's 
worth  though  he  was),  perhaps 
to  acquiring  a  taste  for  it — all 
this  to  the  ardent  girl  seemed  at 
first  sight  an  outrage  to  all  reason : 
as  it  were,  giving  the  lieL^lo  the 
whole  of  his  life  until  now. 

£ut  the  wisdom  in  her — and, 
for  sixteen,  she  was  not  deficient 
in  that  commodity — ^kept  repeat- 
ing that  it  was  exactly  what  might 
have  been  expected.  '  AU  for  love, 
and  the  world  (even  art  and  ita 
sweets  and  its  laurels)  well  lost,' 
is  a  maxim  upon  which  the  artist- 
bom  will  act  for  evermore,  even 
when  the  rest  of  the  world  have 
given  it  up. 

She  recognised  now  that  Nor- 
bert must  have  had  and  hidden 
this  passion  in  his  heart  for  a  long 
while.  She  could  also  surmise  its 
present  power  over  him.  Weak, 
timid,  quiet,  seemingly  shiftless 
natures  are  always  those  to  astonish 
us  by  the  depth  and  tenacity  of 
their  attachments.  So  Cressida 
to  Norbert  is  all  in  all,  and  she, 
Fan,  nothing  particular. 

It  is  an  old  stale  story  that  sis- 
ters are  unreasonable  and  unsym- 
pathetic over  their  brothers*  love- 
affairs,  which,  seen  through  the 
spectacles  of  petty  jealousy,  ap- 
pear to  them  as  a  mutual  amiable 
delusion.  Fan  theoretically  de- 
spised them  for  it ;  yet  now  she 
was  put  to  the  test,  a  rebellious 
voice  arose  within  her,  forbidding 
the  banns.  Was  it  jealousy  1  She 
had  double  cause.  First,  Nor- 
bert's want  of  confidence  in  the 
past,  and  present  oblivion  of  higher 
aims;  and  secondly,  the  loss  to 
herself  of  Cressida's  heart,  which 
must  be  all  gone,  or  going,  to  her 
lover.  So  bursts  another  bubble : 
that    brief  romantic    friendship 
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vhich  had  arisen  between  the  two 
girls.  *  La  destinSe  rHouvre  'point 
une  parte  sans  enfermer  une  autreJ 

However,  there  was  the  fact. 
Fan  decided  that  she  was  an  old 
stupid,  and  as  blind  as  a  mole  into 
the  bargain.  Then,  with  that  loy- 
alty to  her  more  generous  impulses 
which  was  the  keynote  of  her 
character,  she  took  her  cue,  telling 
her  to'jBfface  herself,  and  patiently 
to  play  the  '  walking  lady'  where 
before  she  had  taken  the  lead. 
Only  she  secretly  swore  to  herself 
that  she  would  never  fall  in  love 
— never  /  People  were  so  ridicu- 
lous ! 

It  was  in  MarcL  Cressida  had 
come  down  from  the  rectory  to 
stay  a  few  days  at  Greywell,  pre- 
vious to  ^orbert's  departure.  His 
brief  holiday  was  over,  and  he  was 
starting  immediately  for  Axbury, 
where  he  was  to  hold  a  tem- 
poraiy  post  of  honour  for  some 
months  as  deputy-manager  to  the 
local  branch  of  his  uncle's  bank. 
The  appointment,  besides  taking 
him  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  off, 
would  throw  upon  him  an  amount 
of  responsibility  that  must  keep 
him  tied,  barely  giving  him  time 
to  rush  up  now  and  then  for  a  few 
hours,  on  a  flying  visit  to  Lul- 
lington  and  Cressida.  This,  then, 
would  be  their  last  meeting  with 
fi-eedom  to  lengthen  out  the  hours 
of  leisure — their  last  until  he  left 
Axbury  in  July,  by  which  time 
all  their  arrangements  would  have 
been  made,  and  the  wedding 
would  follow  very  shortly  upon 
his  return. 

Cressida  was  looking  prettier 
than  ever.  She  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  be  very  happy,  and  for 
the  last  six  weeks  had  succeeded 
without  an  effort ;  they  had  been 
composed  of  a  series  of  pleasant 
little  surprises  and  rising  interests, 
not  yet  full  grown  into  irksome 
cares  and  duties. 

She  enjoyed,  of  all  things,  map- 


ping out  her  future  with  Norbert. 
It  amused  her  to  talk  over  their 
house  and  household  arrange- 
ments. What  an  inimitable  mo- 
del of  taste  she  will  set  to  her 
superiors  !  They  laughed  as  they 
thought  of  how  the  Marriotts 
would  not  fail  to  try  and  appro- 
priate their  happy  thoughts  in 
furnishing  and  decorating,  and  re- 
produce them  in  caricature. 

They  discussed  all  their  pros- 
pective menage,  down  to  the 
minutest  details,  and  their  talk 
was  apt  to  run  chiefly  on  such 
practical  prosaic  matters.  Even 
as  an  accepted  lover,  Norbert  re- 
mained the  least  demonstrative  of 
men.  It  was  really  not  astonishing 
that  Fan  should  have  never  di- 
vined what  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
his  heart.  The  nonchalance  of  his 
manner — an  effect  of  shyness  and 
reserve — easily  led  people  to  think 
of  him  as  self-absorbed.  It  had 
needed  Cressida's  finesse  to  per- 
ceive how  the  land  lay ;  and  even 
now  the  moments  were  rare  when 
he  let  his  feeling  flash  out.  But 
vividly  conscious  as  she  had  been 
of  it  all  along,  she  could  not  to  her- 
self feign  ignorance  of  how  it  pos- 
sessed him  now.  It  might  flatter, 
but  it  oppressed  her  at  times,  and 
then  she  would  try  to  shut  her  eyes 
to  it.  It  was  the  only  part  about 
her  engagement  she  did  not  like — 
this  heartfelt,  ideal,  unalloyed 
adoration.  It  made  things  seem 
serious,  and  dragged  her  into  a 
depth  of  reality  she  wished  to  skim 
merely.  Moments  came  when  she 
was  haunted  by  an  uneasy  sense 
of  her  inability  to  go  on  meeting 
it  sympathetically,  or  a  sense  of 
acting,  of  art  (this  never  failed 
her),  as  needful  to  make  her  say  the 
right  thing.  It  was  something 
more  than  the  old  story  of  love  on 
the  one  side,  and  let  love  on  the 
other.  The  word  had  an  utterly 
difi'erent  significance  for  him  and 
for  herself.    He  did  not  know  it, 
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but  she  did;  and  she  felt  most 
asliained  when  she  found  herself 
playing  up  best  to  his  transcen- 
dental state  of  mind.  Well,  men 
carry  dilettantism  into  their  poli- 
tics, their  religion,  their  philoso  - 
phy,  their  morality  ;  what  wonder 
if  women  carry  it  into  their  love  I 

The  Alleynes  made  almost  a 
religious  duty  of  leaving  Norbert 
and  Cressida  We-brtite,  The  girls 
stood  in  old-fashioned  awe  of 
the  presence  of  betrothed  lovers, 
and  the  schoolroom,  by  tacit  con- 
sent, was  treated  as  an  adytum 
into  which  no  third  person  would 
venture  to  penetrate.  As  to  Fan, 
she  would  as  soon  have  put  her 
unsanctified  head  into  a  lion's  den 
as  over  that  threshold  during 
I^orbert's  last  afternoon,  which  it 
was  supposed  he  and  Cressida 
would  naturally  desire  to  spin 
out  to  the  utmost. 

Korbert  had  brought  down  his 
friend  Lewis  Lefroy  with  him  from 
London.  As  a  rule  he  seldom 
ventured  on  such  a  step,  deeming 
that  *  May  you  stay  at  Greywell  1' 
would  be  a  goodly  imprecation  to 
hurl  at  his  enemies,  and  not  wish- 
ing to  expose  his  friends'  good-will 
to  so  seyere  a  test  as  his  father's 
incivility.  Norbert's  chums  were 
inspects,  and  snubbed  accordingly. 
But  now  he  was  for  once  in  high 
favour,  he  trusted  that  some  rays 
of  it  might  reflect  on  Mr.  Lefroy, 
artist  though  he  chanced  to  be. 
Besides,  Norbert  was  not  without 
an  after-thought  in  the  matter. 
Lewis  Lefroy  was  a  popular  fellow, 
who  took  to  society  of  almost  any 
kind.  He  would  amuse  the  girls, 
and  occupy  their  eyes,  which,  if 
not  so  numerous  as  Argus's,  seenir 
ed  to  Norbert  suddenly  to  have 
become  at  least  equally  sharp 
and  embarrassing. 

The  experiment  succeeded.  Le- 
froy was  friends  with  everybody 
in  ten  minutes.  A  ready,  fluent, 
elastic,  dapper  little  fellow,  neither 


a  prig  nor  a  dandy,  but  with  some- 
tlung  of  both,  not  in  the  least 
alarming,  who  took  as  much  pains 
to  make  himself  agreeable  to  Millie 
and  Jeanie  as  if  they  had  been  the 
President  of  the  Eoyal  Academy's 
daughters,  good-humouredly  suf- 
fered Fan  to  deride  and  persecute 
him  in  various  ingenious  wa]^ 
and    devoutly  adnured    Cressida 
from  adistance — Cressida,  of  whom 
he  had  heard  so  much  from  Nor> 
bert,   and  whom    he    had  been 
brought  down   expressly  to  see. 
Had  his  verdict  been  asked,  he 
must  have  replied  that  he  thought 
her  eyes  dangerous,  but  they  were 
all  for  Norbert,  of  course.   Lefroy 
kept  apart,  and  amused  himself 
very  well  with  the  three  sisters. 
All  his  oldest  jests,  anecdotes,  and 
superannuated  table-talk,  useless 
to  him  in  London,  or  even  in  his 
native  town  of  Axbury,  were  fresh 
to  Millie  and  Jeanie,  so  he  was 
never  at  a  loss  for  conversation. 
Then  he  took  sketches  of  the  old 
abbey  at  Lullington,  caricatured 
Fan,  at  her  particular  request,  for 
her   private    entertainment,  and 
tried  to  make  a  drawing  of  Cres- 
sida on  the  sly. 

The  elder  sisters  were  full  of 
genuine,  gushing  admiration  fo/im 
nimble  wit  and  dexterity.  This 
pleased  him  well ;  for  Lefroy  had 
a  feminine  fondness  for  sweets, 
spoiling,  and  flattery.  Nay,  one 
afternoon,  as  he  watched  Jeanie 
lost  in  smiling  wonder  and  de- 
light over  his  sketch-book  called 
'Happy  Thoughts  in  Water-co- 
lour,' he  began  to  remark  that, 
though  small  and  pale,  she  had 
ra^A^r  a  pretty  fecial  outlhie.  There 
was  something  appealing,  pathe- 
tic, in  the  expression,  like  the  look 
of  a  fawning  affectionate  animal, 
an  attractive  touch,  of  which  she 
was  entirely  unconscious.  More 
than  once  he  found  himself  watch- 
ing her  with  that  half  pity  that 
is  akin  to  tenderness. 
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Lewis  Lefroy  prided  himaelf  on 
being  an  outiageous  flirt,  in  a  small 
and  tmexceptionable  way.  So  far, 
he  had  not  flirted  with  Jeanie, 
but  he  felt  he  might  begin,  if  a 
certain  compunction  could  be  got 
rid  of. 

Opportunity  was  not  wanting. 
Mrs.  Alleyne  was  an  inexperi- 
enced and  desultory  chaperon. 
Lefiroy  was  the  least  dangerous- 
looking  of  tame  cats ;  and  then  ^if 
ever  parental  imagination  did 
awake),  supposing  he  were  to  take 
a  fancy  to  Millie  or  Jeanie,  what 
of  that  f  True,  he  was  an  artist ; 
but,  in  the  first  place,  he  was  not 
dependent  on  his  profession ;  and, 
in  the  second,  he  had,  so  to  speak, 
inherited  it  from  his  father,  a  well- 
to-do  BoyalAcademician ;  and  these 
&ct8,  in  Ck>1onel  Alleyne's  eyes, 
placed  him  apart  from,  and  above, 
the  rabble  of  scrubby  Bohemians. 
Moreover,  the  Colonel  had  not  the 
same  superstitious  contempt  for 
the  brush  that  he  had  for  the  bow; 
and  for  the  rest,  if  you  are  a  gentle- 
man at  large  in  the  first  place,  you 
may  bea  &«man  in  the  second,  if 
you  please,  in  your  leisure  hours. 

The  whole  of  that  afternoon 
Lefiroy  had  passed  with  the  three 
girls  in  the  drawing-room.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  world  he  is  bet- 
ter fitted  for,  or  enjoys  more  than 
kinging  it  over  a  lot  of  women. 
An  old  pack  of  cards  has  been 
hunted  up,  and  he  is  telling  the 
most  elaborate  fortunes,  making 
the  most  astounding  discoveries, 
it  would  seem,  respecting  the  past 
of  the  young  ladies,  and  bringing 
the  colour  to  Jeanie's  cheeks  by 
finding  curious  coincidences  be- 
tween his  future  and  hers.  Their 
paths,  he  declares,  are  crossing 
perpetually,  and  the  powers  influ- 
encing them  are  the  same. 

Bomeo  and  Juliet,  as  Lefroy 
calls  them,  are  m  the  schoolroom. 
The  firelight  glows  on  Gressida's 
cheek  as  she  sits  bending  over  the 


hearth,  with  a  shaggy  little  dog  on 
her  lap — Norbert's  last  present — 
which  she  is  nursing  affectionately 
— a  lively  terrier,  with  a  face  all 
wig  and  eyes,  and  that  has  been 
chnstened  Quiz,  accordingly. 
How  often  she  has  sat  there  before 
with  Norbert  for  a  vis-d-vis  I  Why 
should  she  feel  diflerently  to-day? 
As  a&ct,  she  did  not.  Her  engage- 
ment seemed  to  have  left  her  rela- 
tion to  him  exactly  as  before, 
though  now  first  she  had  his  ring 
on  her  finger.  Is  it  that  she 
always  loved  him,  in  a  way,  with- 
out knowing  it,  or — 

No,  no.  She  holds  to  the  first 
belief,  as  she  listens  chiefly,  and 
plays  with  Quiz.  Norbert  talks, 
and  she  gives  a  word  here  and 
there.  But  love-dialogues  are  no 
more  to  be  rendered  by  making 
record  of  the  words,  than  a  piece 
of  music  can  be  fully  brought  by 
analysis  before  those  who  have 
never  heard  it.  The  essence  escapes. 

They  are  going  over,  one  by 
one,  the  imaginary  points  of  their 
imaginary  drawing-room.  There 
are  some  bits  of  furniture  at  the 
rectory  Cressida  means  always  to 
have  with  her — mementoes  of  old 
times,  of  her  mother,  and  Sorrento. 
Norbert  finds  a  place  for  them. 
He  happens  to  mention  the  piano, 
on  which  Cressida  observes, 

^That  piano  will  always  be  a 
reproach  to  me.  I  shall  never 
look  at  it  without  feiidling  guilty — 
for  having  induced  you  to  abandon 
your  schemes  and  your  first  love — 
St.  Cecilia.' 

'To  forsake  the  makeshift  for 
the  reality,'  said  Norbert  rapidly. 
'  Give  me  that,  and  who  cares  f 
Let  other  people  play  and  sing 
about  it.' 

Cressida  leant  back  in  her  chair, 
and  laughed— a  pretty,  playftd, 
contented  laugh. 

'  But,  Norbert,  I  am  not  a  saint. 
Are  you  so  very  sure  you  won't  be 
disappointed  in    me— leave    off 
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caring  about  me  one  of  these  days, 
who  knows  T* 

'Folly,'  he  said,  in  an  under* 
tone ;  '  you  talk  as  if  we  had  only 
met  yesterday.  Haven't  I,  all 
these  years,  been  only  wanting 
your  leave  to  care — as  a  man  can 
care  for  nothing  else.' 

'Dear  boy,'  she  murmured 
softly,  bending  forwards,  and  with 
a  light,  caressing,  protective  move- 
ment pushing  back  the  rings  of 
hair  &om  his  forehead — ^just  as 
■  she  had  done  to  Quiz  amoment  ago. 

Norbert — ^well,  he  may  live  long 
and  see  not  the  grave ;  he  may 
taste  all  other  life-pleasures,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  and 
most  intellectual,  but  mil  he  ever 
know  quite  such  a  sweet  hour  as 
that  again  1 

Alas  for  Cressida  in  her  un- 
sanctified  complexity  of  emotion ! 
she  cannot  shake  off  that  ghastly 
sense  of  insincerity.  Ko  Juliet, 
certainly,  could  have  felt  more  re- 
luctant at  the  prospect  of  her  Eo- 
meo's  departure;  but  it  was  be- 
cause she  dreaded  its  effect  on  her- 
self—she hardly  knew  why,  except 
that  for  her  there  was  a  latent 
feeling  of  relief  behind  in  that 
very  prospect. 

The  society  of  Lewis  Lefroy, 
fluent  and  fancy-free,  a  man  to 
whom  she  was  under  no  obligation 
to  be  serious  or  even  rational, 
was  (tell  it  not  in  Oath  I)  a  posi- 
tive refreshment  to  her  that  even- 
ing when  the  whole  party  met. 

Dinner  was  apt  to  be  gloomy 
at  Greywell.  'Food's  funeral,' 
suggested  little  Lefroy,  in  a  whis- 
per to  Jeanie,  making  her  laugh 
irrepressibly.  It  was  pretty  to  see 
her  laugh;  joy  came  like  a  wel- 
come stranger  into  her  face,  and 
Lefroy  took  an  artist's  pleasure  in 
calling  it  forth.  He  and  Cressida 
were  the  life  of  the  party,  in  their 
different  ways.  Altkough  Romeo 
woa  going  to  leave  at  daybreak, 
Cressida's  spirits  ran  high  that 


evening.  Everybody  could  see 
they  were  not  natural,  but  entered 
into  her  desire  not  to  appear 
downcast  before  unsentimental 
witnesses.  It  was  rather  a  long- 
ing for  some  distraction  that  made 
her  act  thus.  She  felt  dejected 
enough,  in  all  conscience,  but  the 
dejection  was  of  the  wrong  sort. 

Not  even  their  united  efforts 
could  chase  away  the  gloom  tiiat 
stuck  like  dry-rot  to  the  Greywell 
drawing-room.  Little  Lefroy  talk- 
ed to  Jeanie  in  whispers,  as  if  he 
were  in  church,  and  feeling  so,  he 
said.  At  nine  o'clock,  however,  it 
so  chanced  that  Colonel  Alleyne 
had  to  go  out  to  a  meeting  in  Lul- 
liugton. 

As  the  door  closed  upon  him,  a 
change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  the 
room  he  had  left  behind.  It  was 
as  if  the  words  '  Stand  at  ease!'  had 
been  spoken.  Countenances  clear- 
ed aiid  brightened;  moving  and 
speaking  seemed  easier,  the  con- 
versation becamegeneral  and  brisk. 
Before  long  Cressida  found  her 
way  to  the  piano,  and  presentlj 
began  a  tarantula-like  waltz  that 
proved  irresistible. 

Lefroy,  an  inveterate  dancer, 
rose  at  once,  and  begged  Jeanie 
to  be  his  partner.  She  had  not 
the  presence  of  mind  to  demur, 
and  the  next  moment  the  pair 
were  whirling  round  the  room,  to 
the  consternation  of  the  old  china 
on  the  brackets,  which  trembled 
visibly  as  they  whisked  past,  un- 
accustomed to  such  evolutions. 

Fan  quickly  followed  suit  with 
Millie,  whilst  Norbert  looked  on, 
amused,  and  his  mother's  heart 
sank  for  the  furniture. 

Presently  Cressida  broke  off 
and  set  down  Millie  to  the  piano 
in  her  stead,  with  injunctions  to 
play  'anything  in  three  time,'  the 
National  Anthem  or  the  Old  Hun- 
dredth would  do,  performed  thus, 
and  presto.  She  wanted  to  take 
'just  one  turn'  with  Mr.  Lefroy, 
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Poor  Millie !  Her  wrists  ached; 
yet  the  psdr  Trent  on  Teyolving  as 
smoothly  and  indefatigably  as  the 
earth  on  its  axis,  and  seeming 
about  as  likely  to  leave  off.  At 
last  a  heayy  step  in  the  hall  came. 
The  effect  was  magical;  Millie  fled 
from  the  piano  and  dutched  her 
worsted  work.  Cressida  flong  her- 
self on  the  ottoman,  laughing  over 
her  shoulder  at  Lewis  LBfroy, 
who  had  snatched  up  and  begun 
to  read  the  first  book  within  his 
reach,  which  chanced  to  be  a  vo- 
lume of  sermons,  and  Colonel  Al- 
leyne  found  his  drawing-room  as 
sedate  as  he  had  left  it 

'Prayers,  wine-and-water,  and 
bed,'  whispered  Zjefroy  in  Cres- 
sida's  ear,  and  the  three  followed 
in  due  course. 

.  Le&oy,  however,  allowed  him- 
self the  addition  of  a  cigarette. 
Smoking  was  prohibited  at  Grey- 
well,  but  visitors  had  a  dispensa- 
tion; and  Lefroy,  sitting  by  the 
open  window  in  his  room, — ^it  was 
a  mild  night, — puffed  away  un- 
molested. 

*  Wonderfully  pretty  girl,  l^or- 
bert's  jumcie^  thought  he.  *  ]^o, 
not  pretty  exactly,  but  taking. 
Clever,  too.  No,  not  precisely 
clever,  but  sensitive,  expert,  and 
full  of  feminine  penetration.  I 
positively  miiet  sketch  her  face 
for  my  "  Century  of  Fair  Women," ' 
— a  set  of  drawings  of  favourite 
faces  of  his,  and  which  he  hoped 
might  one  day  reach  that  figure. 
*■  But  how  to  take  down  a  face  like 
that — ^that  changes  every  moment. 

*  I  know  a  maiden  fair  to  see ; 
Take  care->bewajre— 
She  can  both  false  and  friendly  be — ^** 

La,  la,  la !'  and  he  fell  to  whist- 
ling the  tune  rather  unsuccess- 
fully. When  he  got  to  'Traat 
her  not,'  his  memory  failed  him. 
Ho  began  again  and  again.  The 
third  time,  ]o,  the  melody  was 
taken  up  and  the  air  completed 
for  him  by  a  whistler  at  the  win- 
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dow  beneath.  Lefroy  was  about 
to  applaud,  when  a  door  in  the 
passage  opened,  and  a  gruff,  pe- 
remptory voice  gave  out — 

*•  Norbert,  leave  off  making  that 
noise  directly !' 

Silence.  The  door  slammed. 
Presently  Lefroy  put  bis  head  out 
of  the  window  into  the  pitchy 
darkness,  and  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
cautiously,  *  Norbert!* 

There  came  a  suppressed  burst 
of  laughter — ^a  whisper  followed 
— '  Yes.     Speak  low,  please.' 

*  I  didn't  know  you  were  in  the 
next  box.' 

*  Yes ;  Ko.  3  on  the  pit-tier,' 
replied  the  whisper. 

*  Will  you  have  a  weed  1  or  is 
smoking  "taboo"  for  you  here 
like  whistling  f 

^  Eather,'  with  a  sigh. 

*  What  a  deadly-lively  evening 
it  was !'  Lefroy  rejoined. 

*■  You  thought  so,  did  you  f 
'  Yes,  except  for  tl^e  waltz.  But 
you  don't  dance — ah,  I  think  you 
haven't  an  idea  of  what  you  lose.' 
'  Just  tell  me,  how  does  Cres- 
sida waltz )' 

*  Do  you  reaUy  wish  to  know!' 
'  Certainly.' 

'  Fairly  well ;  a  trifle  too  light. 
I  am  longing  to  make  a  sketch  of 
her ;  have  tried  from  memory,  but 
I've  set  myself  an  impossible  task. 
Would  she  sit  for  me  some  day,  I 
wonder  f 

'  Ask  her  yourself.' 

*  Well,  then,  I  ask  her,  myself,' 
significantly.  '  Will  you  sit  to 
me  one  of  these  days  ?* 

Pause. 

*  Then  you  have  her  answer — 
Never !'  indignantly,  and  the  win- 
dow shut  hastily. 

'The  wretch!'  was  Cressida's 
monologue.  '  He  knew  me  all  the 
while!  Eeally  I  must,  I  must 
not  let  myself  go  like  this.  I 
shall  lose  my  head  one  of  these 
days,  I  know  I  shall.' 

Morning  has  come,  wd  Norbert 
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starts  off  for  Axbory.  Lewis 
Lefroy  goes  with  him.  He  is 
returning  to  his  home  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  laughingly 
promises  Cressida  to  look  well 
after  her  property  during  the  com- 
ing months,  and  keep  him  out  of 
mischief.  He  carries  a  successful 
eroquis  of  Jeanie  in  his  album, 
where  another  leaf  bears  signs  of 
persevering  unfinished  attempts  at 
a  sketch  of  Cressida  for  his  *  Cen- 
tury of  Fair  Women.' 

Jeanie  carries  his  likeness  in 
her  heart. 

After  breakfast  Cressida  started 
to  walk  back  to  the  rectory,  with 
Fan  for  a  companion  and  Quiz  at 
their  heels.  The  effect  of  the 
parting,  which  had  impressed  her 
like  a  religious  ceremony,  had  been 
decided.  She  was  brimming  orer 
with  good  resolutions  :  never  to 
flirt,  not  to  be  extravagant  in  her 
trousseaUy  to  give  up  dreaming 
and  speculating :  she  will  take  to 
reading  instead,  and  begs  Fan  to 
recommend  her  '  something  solid.' 
They  will  begin  a  course  of  study 
together  to-morrow. 

As  to  Fan,  it  is  not  the  first 
time  she  has  remarked,  puzzled, 
how  easy  it  is  with  Norbert  away 
and  when  alone  with  Cressida  to 
forget  this  engagement  which  has 
made  such  a  change.  At  such  mo- 
ments it  is  difficult  to  believe  in 
that  supreme  fellowship  between 
her  brother  and  her  friend  which, 
in  a  sense,  robs  her  of  both.  It 
has  made  no  visible  change  in 
Cressida  of  any  sort. 

They  cannot,  as  of  yore,  take 
the  pleasant  way  across  the  Monks' 
Orchard  woods  this  morning.  The 
new  tenants  are  either  arrived  or 
about  to  arrive,  and  the  lodge- 
keepers  have  orders  to  admit  no 
one  who  is  not  bound  for  the  house 
to  the  park  at  all,  for  which  they  are 
not  blessed  by  their  neighbours. 

*  What  sort  of  a  person  is  Mrs. 
de  Saumarez?*  asked  Fan  curious- 


ly. '  Tou  never  talk  to  me  aboat 
her.' 

<Mrs.  de  Saumarezf  Cressida 
began,  with  a  biting  speech  on 
the  tip  of  her  tongue,  but  she 
thought  better  of  it,  and  returned 
evasively,  *  She  is  a  lady  of  a  cer- 
tain age,  who — ^^who  dresses  ex- 
ceedingly welL' 

*  What,  even  you  say  so^!'  said 
Fan  merrily. 

*Yes,  even  I  owe  her  many 
hints.  But  then  she  has  had 
twenty  years'  more  experience  in 
the  science.' 

Fan  shru^ed   her  shoulders. 

*  There  you  get  out  of  my  depart- 
ment. I  would  sooner  go  and  cry 
oranges  than  spend  a  morning 
with  a  milliner.' 

'  Yes ;  but  then,'  said  Cressida, 

*  you  don't  lose  much  by  it.  I  like 
you  in  the  funny  simple  things  you 
wear,  like  the  drapery  round  a 
little  statue.  I  should  hate  to 
see  you  in  flounces  and  furbelows, 
as  I  hate  them  in  statuary.  But 
it  is  different  for  me.  I  should 
look  a  perfect  fright  if  I  did  not 
idealise  my  dress  a  little.' 

'  You  manage  it  well  somehow,' 
said  Fan,  looking  admiringly  at  her 
friend's  graceful  figure.  *  You  have 
no  idea  how  picturesque  you  look 
in  that  dark-green  frippery,  and 
hat  and  feather,  and  silver  things 
— a  sort  of  "  queen  and  huntress," 
who  has  lost  her  bow  and  quiver.' 

*And  you,'  said  Cressida  re- 
flectively, *  a  little  Joan  of  Arc, 
who  only  wants  her  coat  of  mail 
to  look  the  character  to  perfection.' 

*  After  all,  Quiz  has  the  best  of 
it,'  laughed  Fan.  'Look  at  his 
fur;  how  well  it  grows  and  sits, 
and  how  perfectly  hideous  any  ar- 
tificial additions  would  make  him !' 

Quiz,  all  unconscious  of  being 
held  up  as  a  model,  was  frisking 
alongside  the  park-palings  they 
were  skirting,  sniffing  for  rabbits 
as  he  went. 

*  So  that's  all  you  have  to  say 
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about  the  new  lady  of  the  manor/ 
continued  Fan.  *  And  the  young 
man — ^hare  you  seen  himf 

*  Tea/  said  Cressida,  laughing ; 
'  at  least,  I  have  seen  his  photo- 
graph, and  I  imagine  it  is  much 
the  same  thing.  He — the  photo- 
graph— ^looked  in  the  highest  de- 
gree pretty  and  unprincipled,  and 
his  stepmother  assures  me  these 
are  his  most  striking  points.' 

'  He  must  be  a  great  bear,'  said 
Fan — who  held  advanced  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  property — with 
decision.  '  Look  there  !'  And  she 
pointed  to  a  new  board  that  had 
been  set  up  with  a  peremptory 
warning  to  trespassers,  printed  in 
large  capitals,  *  I  call  that  a  very 
ugly  and  bad-principled  proceed- 
ing indeed.  I  never  think  a  man 
has  any  right  to  keep  such  a  park 
as  that  all  for  his  one  pair  of  eyes. ' 

*  O,'  said  Cressida,  whose  feel- 
ings were  all  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question,  having  often  coveted 
the  domain  for  herself,  '  of  course 
it  is  his  whilst  he  rents  it,  his  as 
much  as  his  hat  and  gloves,  to  do 
what  he  likes  with.' 

*  Maybe,'  said  Fan  ;  *  but  there 
are  hats  and  gloves  enough  in  the 
world — or  might  be — for  every- 
body ;  so  that  there  would  be  no 
good  reason  for  taking  a  fancy  to 
other  people's.  But  when  it  comes 
to  things  that  can't  be  multiplied 
for  ever  and  ever,  like  old  pictures 
or  great  libraries  or  beautifal  parks 
— like  Monks'  Orchard — /  think 
they  ought  to  be  thrown  open, 
not  monopolised  in  this  fashion.' 

Quiz  appeared  not  only  to  share 
Fan's  opinion,  but  to  be  prepared 
to  act  upon  it  then  and  there. 
He  gave  a  short  sharp  bark,  as, 
having  spied  or  scented  the  rabbit 
upon  which  his  heart  was  set,  he 
suddenly  squeezed  through  a  hole 
in  the  palings,  and  vani^ed. 

Whistlings,  shouts,  threats,  en- 
treaties, were  tried,  and  all  sdike 
in  vain. 


*  He  will  be  caught  in  a  trap, 
or  suffocated  in  a  rabbit-hole!'  ex- 
claimed Cressida,  in  dismay,  full 
of  solicitude  for  her  pet  — Nor- 
bert^s  last  gift.  '  No,  that  he 
shan't !  Wait  here  for  me,  Fan, 
and  hold  him  if  he  runs  out  again. 
The  fence  seems  broken  down  a 
little  just  there.' 

And  with  an  agility,  not  even 
beneath  Fan's  admiration,  the 
young  lady  clambered  over  the 
palings  and  alighted  upon  the  for- 
bidden ground — a  fir-wood,  car- 
peted with  dead  brambles  and 
bracken  and  live  anemone  flowers 
that  starred  the  ground  every- 
where. She  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  refractory  terrier  at  some  dis- 
tance scampering  through  the 
wood.  Cressida  darted  after,  across 
a  thicket,  into  a  little  willowy  bog, 
up  a  ravine,  and  down  again,  across 
a  thread  of  a  stream  into  a  hazel- 
copse.  Here  Quiz  suddenly  stop- 
ped, thrust  his  nose  into  a  tuft  of 
grass,  and  Cressida,  breathless,  was 
close  upon  him,  when— 

*  Hullo,  you  fellow — what  ai-e 
you  after  there?  Stand  !  Don't 
run  now,  or  I'll — ' 

The  imperious  voice,  sharp  in- 
tonation, the  abrupt  interruption, 
gave  her  a  considerable  fright. 
She  obeyed  instinctively,  and 
stood  stiU  in  a  panic.  The  next 
moment  the  speaker  emerged  from 
the  brushwood. 

A  young  gentleman  with  a  gun, 
well-dressed,  good-looking,  coming 
forth  to  meet  his  poacher,  con- 
fronts, instead,  a  wood-nymph  in 
green  —  a  Diana  decidedly  ap- 
palled. On  seeing  his  fearfid  con- 
fusion, which  no  earthly  amount 
of  self-control,  or  well-bred  non- 
chalance, could  enable  him  to 
hide,  she  recovered  her  nerves 
pretty  quickly. 

*  I  am  so  very  sorry,' she  said  con- 
tritely, though  not  without  a  spark 
of  malice  and  amusement  gleaming 
in  her  eye,  *  it  is  my  little  dog. 
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Cressida. 


He  got  through  the  palings,  and  I 
was  afraid  he  might  get  hurt,  or 
do  mischief  himself,  so  I — * 

'  Did  you  get  through  the  palings 
too  V  he  asked,  with  a  smile. 

'  No ;  hut  I  got  oyer,  and  chased 
and  chased  him — ^and  had  just 
overtaken  and  was  catching  him, 
when — '  And  she  stopped  signi- 
ficantly. 

The  young  man  hecame  very 
red.  *  You  must  forgive  me,*  he 
said  apologetically.  '  It  seems 
that  the  preserves  here  have  not 
been  looked  after  of  late  years, 
and  the  Lullington  roughs  make 
free  with  them  pretty  much  as 
they  please;  so,  when  I  heard 
some  one  in  the  hushes  running 
away,  I  took  the  poacher  for 
granted.     What  can  I  do  now  V 

*  Prosecute  me  according  to  the 
utmost  rigour  of  the  law,'  replied 
Cressida.  '  I  tpa8  trespassing,  if 
not  poaching,  you  know.' 

'  At  least,  let  me  show  my 
penitence  by  helping  you  to  find 
your  dog.  He  went  that  way,  I 
think.'  And  ho  walked  along  the 
path  with  her,  whistling  and 
.shouting  to  the  dog  at  intervals, 
Jbut  bestowing  the  chief  part  of 
Jiis  attention  on  Cressida,  who  on 
"her  side  was  not  so  taken  up  with 
4he  chase  but  that  she  perceived 
.that  her  companion's  glance  was 
expressive  of  an  admiration  that 
was  decidedly  embarrassing. 

'  You  look  quite  pale,'  he  said, 
in  a  melancholy  tone;  'I  am 
afraid  you  were  startled.' 

*  I  was,  desperately,'  she  an- 
swered ;  '  and  I  think  if  I  had 
been  the  poacher  you  took  me 
for,  I  would  rather  have  run  away 
and  been  shot  than  have  stood  my 
ground  and  faced  you.* 

'  What  1  Did  I  look  so  forbid- 
ding— such  a  ruffian  as  that  T  he 
said,  with  a  disconcerted  air,  as  of 
one  very  much  taken  aback,  and 
as  if  he  did  not  know  that  his 
face  was  an  excellent  piece  of  work 


which  erred,  if  it  erred  at  all,  on 
the  side  of  over-slendemess  and 
refinement  of  feature. 

Cressida  did  not  answer ;  and 
Quiz  came  to  the  rescue  at  this 
moment  by  suddenly  popping  up 
his  head  out  of  a  bush  by  the 
path.  Cressida  made  a  dart  at 
him  and  secured  him  in  her 
arms. 

The  young  man  looked  a  little 
disappointed  at  this  speedy  ter- 
mination of  affairs. 

'  Thank  you  so  much,'  she  said, 
turning  to  him ; '  and  now  I  will 
go  back,  please.' 

'  But  how  r 

'As  I  came.' 

'  At  least  allow  me  to  show  you 
round  to  the  lodge.' 

*  But  I  have  a  friend — a  young 
lady — waiting  for  me  in  the  road.' 

'  Indeed  you  need  not  return 
that  way,'  he  urged ;  *  there  is  a 
little  gate  in  the  palings  close  by. 
I  have  the  key  in  my  pocket,  and 
can  let  you  through.' 

*  Thank  you,'  said  Cressida, 
really  glad  to  be  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  repeating  her  feat 

She  had  of  course  identified  her 
new  acquaintance  almost  immedi- 
ately, and  it  was  natural  she  should 
feel  at  ease  talking  to  him.  He 
would  know  her  name,  and  she 
saw  he  was  burning  with  curiosity 
to  find  it  out ;  but  she  was  quite 
determined  not  to  gratify  him,  and 
his  hints  and  leading  questions 
were  frustrated. 

As  he  unlocked  the  door  and 
lifted  his  hat,  he  expressed  his 
hope  that  he  was  forgiven,  or  that 
at  least  at  some  other  time  he 
might  have  the  opportunity  of 
making  his  peace,  adding,  *  But  I 
am  afraid  the  first  impression  has 
been  a  very  unfavourable  one.' 

*  I  won't  deny  that  your  first 
address  was  original  and  rather 
brusque,'  she  replied  mirthfully ; 
*  but  never  mind,  I  see  now  that 
that  is  only  your  poacher  voice.' 


A  few  steps  along  the  road  laughing  irrepresaibi/.  '  Ad  ad- 
Inonght  her  to  whem  Fan  vas  venture.  Fan ;  the  wood  is  haunt- 
waiting  impatient!;.  ed  I' 

'  Creaaida,  what  in  the  world  '  Haunted  I    What,    by    Mrs. 

has  befallen  you  f  Kennedy's  ghost  1" 

'  Hash,  hush  !'  aaid  Cressida,  '  Ho,  by  it«  own  master  1' 


Of  all  the  flowers  that  spring  bestows, 

My  Mary  loves  the  violet  best, 
And  e'en  before  the  gaudy  rose 

Iuvit«s  its  fragrance  to  her  breast. 

Bat  ere  a  few  short  hours  are  fled, 
Its  freshness  gone,  ite  beauty  past ! 

Ah,  why  on  such  a  genial  bed 

Conld'st  thou  not  live,  and  longer  last  t 

Perchance  inured  to  cbillii^  showers, 
And  early  spring's  yet  feeble  rays. 

Her  heart  o'er  Uiee  too  warmly  pours 
The  light  of  love  that  round  it  plays. 

Or  is  it  that  thoa  foundest  there 

Such  beauty  with  such  goodness  vie, 

That,  piqned,  outshone,  in  deep  despair 
Thou  droop'st  thy  purple  head  to  die  "i 


NOBLEMEN  IN  BUSINESS. 


English  people  have  frequently 
betrayed  a  good  deal  of  sensitive- 
ness   at    Napoleon's    celebrated 
criticism  that  we  are  a  'nation  of 
shopkeepers/     It  all  depends  on 
the  definition — in  what  we  con- 
sider the  shopkeeping  to  consist. 
The  old  Greeks  had  a  prejudice 
against  retailing — xa-TTjjXsus/v  was 
one  of  their  contemptuous  words 
— because  they  associated  it  with 
a  petty  retailing  spirit.     But  it  is 
not  at  all  true  that  littleness  of 
mind  must  necessarily  accompany 
littleness  of  transactions.     There 
is  a  famous  sentence  of  Hebrew 
writ :  'The  cities  whose  merchants 
were  princes,  and  th^ir  traffickers 
the  honourable  of  the  earth.'  The 
merchants  of  Venice  were  states- 
men and  princes ;  they  are  for 
ever  recognisable  by  their  pictures 
and  palaces.      AU  through  our 
mediaeval  cities  we  have  the  com- 
bination of  business  and  nobility. 
Nor  are  our  London  merchants, 
in  their  honest  broadcloth,  inferior 
to  those  who  once  wore  the  Tyrian 
dye  or  the  Venetian  velvet.    The 
spirit  of  commerce  now  runs  like 
a  fibre  through  all  orders  of  the 
community,  binding  together  class 
with  class  and  interest  with  in- 
terest.   The  present  age  witnesses 
the  somewhat  curious  phenomenon 
of  *  noblemen  in  business.'  There 
was  a  time  when  it  was  thought 
a  great  thing  for  a  trader  to  be 
raised  to  the  peerage ;  at  present 
the  peers  seem  busily  rushing  into 
the  ranks  of  trade.     Every  one 
now  can  give  a  list  of  titled  people 
with     connections    in    business. 
There   is   a  current   rumour   to 
the  effect  that  a  great  peer  is  a 
sleeping  partner  in   one   of  the 


largest  retail  businesses  in  the 
West-end.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  brothers-in-law  of  a  princess  are 
engaged  in  commerce.  The  sons 
of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  are  pretty 
well  content  to  lay  aside  their 
titles  when  engaged  in  business 
transactions.  Ithas  also  transpired 
that  Koyalty  itself — Greorge  IV.,  at 
least  when  Prince  of  Wales — ^had 
a  business  share  in  one  of  the 
London  morning  papers.  Busi- 
ness has  sent  its  fibres  through- 
out all  the  country,  and  no  class 
of  the  community  have  greater 
commercial  interests  than  our  aris- 
tocracy. 

The  English  are  emphatically  a 
commercial  people ;  but  it  is  not 
less  true  that  we  are  essentially 
an  aristocratic  people,  and  that 
amongst  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity there  is  an  unmistakable 
feeling  of  regard  for  those  who 
occupy  exalted  stations.  The  sub- 
scription-list which  has  a  noble 
lord  at  its  head  is  likely  to  be 
filled  far  quicker,  and  with  much 
more  respectable  sums,  than  one 
which  lacks  this  adornment;  while 
we  all  know  the  attraction  which 
a  title  has  on  the  prospectus  of  a 
speculative  company.  The  fact  is, 
a  respect  for  aristocratic  associa- 
tions is  so  deeply  woven  into  our 
thoughts  and  habits,  that  it  has 
become  a  second  nature  to  us. 
This  characteristic  national  feeling 
has  of  course  its  commercial  phase. 
Many  scions  of  noble  houses  have 
earned  lots  of  guineas  by  fees  as 
directors,  or  still  greater  remuner- 
ation as  promoters.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  howeyer,  that  litiga- 
tion in  the  law-courts  must  almost 
have  put  a  stop  to  the  business  of 
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ihe  promoter.  Coutts's  bank  maj 
be  taken  as  a  conspicuous  instance 
of  the  alliance  between  business 
and  nobility.  The  daughter  of 
the  head  of  the  firm,  Miss  Marjo- 
ribanks,  was  lately  married  to  the 
Elarl  of  Aberdeen ;  and  one  of  the 
partners  is  Mr.  Dudley  Eyder,  a 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Harrowby.  At 
the  time  of  great  commercial  crises 
the  aristocratic  element  has  been 
singularly  and  sadly  revealed. 
Such  a  crisiB  was  that  of  the 
South  Sea  Bubble  Company,  in 
which  an  immensd  number  of 
noble  families  were  involved.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  events  of  a 
very  recent  date — the  bubble  com- 
panies of  1825,  the  railway  year  of 
1845y  and  the  disastrous  financial 
years  of  1857  and  1866.  In  fact, 
our  noble  houses  have  never  felt 
any  repentance  or  compunction 
for  being  concerned  in  commerce. 
It  was  perhaps  something  different 
with  the  old  noblesse  in  France. 
Sterne  has  a  pretty  story  in  his 
Sentimental  Journey  of  a  baron  or 
count  who,  intending  to  go  into 
business,  laid  up  his  sword  in  the 
public  archives  until  such  time 
that  he  should  make  his  fortune  in 
trade  and  reclaim  it.  He  reclaims 
it  at  last,  and  drops  upon  it  one 
of  those  happy  tears  which  Sterne 
always  had  at  his  disposal.  At 
the  present  day  no  nobleman 
would  think  sword  or  escutcheon 
dimmed  by  contact  with  gold 
earned  in  commerce.  Indeed,  as 
the  estates  of  many  of  our  great 
nobles  have  developed  in  value 
and  become  connected  with  in- 
dustrial pursuits,  the  nobleman 
who  wishes  thoroughly  to  under- 
stand his  own  possessions  must 
have  certain  business  and  commer- 
cial qualities.  Some  nobles  spend 
the  best  part  of  their  lives  in  a 
business  office,  and  work  steadily, 
with  a  brief  interlude  for  biscuit 
and  sherry,  from  ten  till  four. 
They  have  to  keep  ledgers  and 


day-books;  have  stewards  and 
secretaries;  be  bothered  with 
lawyers  and  architects;  and,  on 
the  whole,  have  rather  a  hard 
time  of  it.  Some  of  them  like  it, 
and  think  that  life  would  be  very 
tolerable  '  if  it  were  not  for  its 
amusements; 'but,  upon  the  whole, 
the  incessant  contemplation  even 
of  one's  intense  solvency  must  be 
monotonous.  A  man's  life  does 
not  consist  in  the  abundance  of 
his  possessions. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  the 
limited  space  at  our  disposal,  to 
attempt  anything  like  an  exhaus- 
tive review  of  the  many  families 
which  have  obtained  their  wealth 
through  business,  and  have  since 
been  ennobled  by  the  favour  of 
the  sovereign.  It  is  surprising 
how  many  there  are  which  owe 
their  position  entirely  to  success- 
ful trade.  And  this,  indeed,  is 
the  strength  of  the  peerage,  this 
it  is  which  harmonises  it  with  our 
other  institutions — that  it  is  not 
a  distinct  caste,  buta  distinguished 
body  of  the  people  raised  from 
among  the  others,  chosen  in  the 
main  for  intrinsic  worth  as  those 
whom  the  king  delighteth  to 
honour.  *It  is  this  which  makes 
it  an  inseparable  part  of  our  social 
and  political  systems,  and  causes 
it  to  stand  firm  and  secure  amidst 
the  shocks  of  revolutions,  which 
in  other  countries  have  over- 
whelmed kings  and  nobles  with 
calamity  and  ruin.  The  old  no- 
blesse of  France  had  nothing  like 
it.  The  instances  are  numerous 
where  the  foundation  of  the  peer- 
age has  been  laid  by  commerce, 
and  the  commerce  only  thrown 
aside  when  the  dignity  was  already 
won,  and  in  some  cases  has  not 
been  thrown  aside  at  all.  The 
most  prominent  is  perhaps  that 
of  the  Baring  family.  Francis 
Baring,  a  Lutheran  minister,  came 
to  England  about  a  century  ago, 
and    his    grandsons    established 
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ihemsolves  in  business  in  London. 
The  younger  brother,  Francis,  had 
the  chief  management  of  the  con- 
cern, and  so  successful  was  he  that 
Lord  Shelbume,  who  called  him 
the  '  prince  of  merchants,'  recom- 
mended him  for  a  baronetcy.  Sir 
Francis  left  the  business  to  his 
sons,  and  it  ultimately  centred  in 
the  second  one,  Alexander,  whose 
financial  influence  over  the  con- 
tinental cabinets  was  so  potent 
that  the  Due  de  Bichelieu  called 
him  one  of  the  '  great  powers  of 
Europe,' while  at  home  he  received 
the  fiamiliar  title  of  <  Alexander 
the  Great;  WhUe  still  at  the 
head  of  his  house  of  business  he 
was  created  Lord  Ashburton,  and 
became  &mous  as  the  British 
representative  at  Washington  in 
1842,  when  the  treaty  was  nego- 
tiated which  bears  his  name.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  title  that  the 
iiEmiily  gained;  for  the  third  ba- 
ronet was  created  Baron  North- 
brook  in  1866,  and  his  son,  the 
late  Viceroy  of  India,  has  recently 
been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an 
earldom.  So  that  the  titles  of 
Ashburton  and  Northbrook  have 
both  been  derived  directly  from 
the  mercantile  success  of  the  great 
house  of  Barings. 

Other  similar  instances  might 
be  mentioned  even  at  the  time 
when  the  prejudice  against  asso- 
ciating the  peerage  with  commerce 
was  the  strongest  Sir  Nathaniel 
Wraxall  tells  us  in  his  Memoirs, 
that  'Throughout  his  whole 
reign  George  IIL  adopted  as  a 
fixed  principle  that  no  individual 
engaged  in  trade,  however  ample 
might  be  his  nominal  fortune, 
should  be  created  a  British  peer ;' 
yet  he  mentions  that  this  rule 
was  not  without  an  illustrious 
exception;  for  Lord  Carington, 
whose  family  was  brought  so  pro- 
minently before  public  notice  in 
Buckinghamshire  elections,  was 
elevated  to  the  peerage  *when 


George  IIL  was  king/  and  owed 
the  dignity  to  the  mercantile  suc- 
cess of  his  fiiiher,  a  Nottingham 
banker,  who  bore  the  plebeian 
name  of  Smith.  A  fiicetious 
friend  once  wrote  on  his  front- 
door: 


*  Bobby  Smith  lires  here ; 
Billy  Pitt  made  him  a  peer, 
And  took  the  pea  from  behind  his  etr.* 

The  well-known  story  about  the 
late  Lord  Tenterden  shows  the 
greatness  and  true  nobility  of  the 
man,  when  he  pointed  out  to  his 
son  a  little  shed  opposite  Canter- 
bury Cathedral,  and  said : '  Charles, 
you  see  this  Httlc  shop;  I  have 
brought  you  here  on  purpose  to 
show  it  you.  In  that  shop  your 
grandfather  used  to  shave  for  a 
penny;  that  is  the  proudest  re- 
flection of  my  life.'  The  present 
Lord  Tenterden  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  Canterbury  to  see  the  little 
shop,  but  found  it  improved  off 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

It  is  in  the  great  industrial 
development  of  modem  days  that 
OUT  peerage  has  made  its  laigest 
commercial  gains.  With  geo- 
graphical limits  inexorably  fixed, 
and  without  the  possibilities  of 
indefinite  extension,  as  in  Eussia 
and  America,  our  great  land- 
owners will  have  a  lucky  tendency 
to  become  richer  and  richer;  in 
Johnsonian  phrase, '  potentialities 
of  growing  rich  beyond  the  dreams 
of  avarice.'  Some  amongst  the 
most  wealthy  and  illustrious  are 
still  engaged  in  occupations  of  a 
very  remunerative  nature.  There  is 
a  whole  ckss  of  noblemen  who  are 
traders  on  the  laigest  scale.  Con- 
spicuous amongst  them  we  find 
the  Earl  of  Dudley,  whose  coal 
and  limestone  mines,  besides  his 
extensive  ironworks,  have  been  a 
source  of  enormous  profit.  The 
coal  and  iron  trades  have  recently 
passed  through  great  and  disas- 
trous variations ;  but  it  was  only 
a  few  yean  ago  that  they  were 
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both  at  the  height  of  prosperity, 

and,    if   nunour    in   the   Black 

Conntiy  is  to  be  trusted,  Lord 

Dudley  in  those  days  made  from 

them  a  yery  considerable  revenue. 

The  country  of  black  diamonds 

ought  to  be  seen  by  night.     By 

day  its  chief  characteristic  is  an 

accumulation  of  cinder-heaps  and 

innumerable      chimneys,      fix>m 

which  proceed  the  blackest  and 

foulest  smoke ;  it  is  Hke  the  place 

where  Satan  and  his  rebellious 

followers  first  rested — a  'dismal 

situation  waste  and  wild;'  but  by 

night  it  is  far  more  picturesque, 

and  bears  out  Milton's  furttier 

description  of  those  nether  regions, 

which 

'  On  all  sides  round, 
As  one  great  foAacei  flamed ;  yet  from 

those  flames 
No  light,  bnt  rather  darkness,  visible.' 

From  the  tall  chimneys  the  bright 
flames  shoot  up  into  the  air,  and 
cast  on  every  surrounding  object 
a  strange  lurid  glare.  A  very  un- 
inviting spot  thiis  would  seem  for 
the  aesthetic  development  of  the 
toiling  masses,  so  little  ia  there  of 
Nature's  beauty  to  be  found ;  yet 
we  ought  not  to  forget  that  Dud- 
ley has  one  quiet  retreat,  one 
sequestered  spot  where  Nature  is 
still  lovely;  for  the  spacious 
grounds  surrounding  the  ruined 
castle,  with  all  their  winding 
paths  and  secluded  avenues,  are 
open  to  the  free  use  of  the  grimy 
colliers.  The  coal  and  iron  trades 
have  found  employment  for  the 
capital  of  other  peers,  whose 
names  are  familiar,  amongst  which 
we  might  mention  that  of  Earl 
GranviUe,  the  courteous  leader  of 
her  Msgest/s  Opposition,  who 
has  extensive  ironworks  near 
Etruria  in  Staffordshire,  and  whose 
workmen,  we  understand,  have 
taken  a  great  interest  in  returning 
their  chosen  member  for  Stoke- 
on-Trent.  There  is  also  Earl 
Eitzwilliam,    whose    coal  -  mines 


afford  the  means  of  subsistence  to 
so  many  families  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Eotherham,  near 
Sheffield.  Some  time  ago  he 
caused  all  his  mines  to  be  closed, 
on  account  of  a  strike  which  he 
considered  unreasonable,  and  for 
a  long  while  he  persisted  in  his 
refusal  to  reopen  them. 

There  is  one  trade  which  we 
believe  has  been  more  prosperous 
than  ever  during  the  recent  period 
of  depression,  which  ia  very 
largely  in  the  hands  of  a  peer  of 
the  realm.  We  refer  to  the 
quarrying  of  slate  and  the  exten- 
sive works  of  Lord  Penrhyn,  near 
Bangor.  A  slate-quarry  must  be 
seen  to  be  understood.  The  whole 
of  the  mountain-side  is  cut  into 
ledges,  upon  which  the  observer 
from  below  can  see  only  a  number 
of  small  figures  moving  about, 
very  much  resembling  animated 
dolls.  The  slate  is  first  loosened 
by  blasting,  and  is  then  removed 
by  manual  power.  So  extensive 
are  these  works  near  Bangor  that 
upwards  of  three  thousand  men 
and  boys  are  employed,  and  a 
flourishing  little  town  has  been 
formed,  called  Bethesda,  which  is 
dependent  solely  upon  them  for 
support.  From  Bethesda  the  slate 
is  taken  to  Port  Penrhyn,  about 
six  miles  distant,  to  be  shipped  to 
its  ultimate  destination ;  and  it  is 
estimated  that,  taking  into  con- 
sideration those  who  are  employed 
at  the  port  and  in  transit.  Lord 
Penrhyn,  directly  and  indirectly, 
furnishes  means  of  subsistence  to 
as  many  as  10,000  people.  The 
highest  praise,  we  ought  to  add, 
is  due  to  Loid  Penrhyn  for  his 
constant  anxiety  and  solicitude 
for  the  moral  and  material  welfieure 
of  those  who  are  dependent  upon 
him.  Bethesda,  in  addition  to 
any  amount  of  public  -  houses, 
possesses  some  valuable  institu- 
tions, such  as  schools,  church, 
and  hospital,  for  which  it  is  in- 
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debted  to  the  generosity  of  the 
Pennant  family,  who  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  vile  heresy  of  treat- 
ing their  employes  as  so  many 
hands,  but  set  an  example  which 
might  well  be  imitated  by  large 
employers  of  labour. 

There  is  often  a  great  advantage 
to  a  town,  as  well  as  to  the  in- 
dividual nobleman,  when  the  capi- 
tal of  a  peer  is  invested  in  some 
great  commercial  undertaking,  or 
takes  the  direction  of  improving 
and  developing  the  town  itself. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the 
very  model  of  a  business  man, 
has  been  doing  a  great  work  in 
the  two  towns,  where  he  is  a 
large  land-owner,  of  Buxton  and 
Eastbourne.  Cardiff  is  a  typical 
instance.  It  was  once  an  insig- 
nificant place,  whither  coal  was 
brought  down  on  the  backs  of 
mules  to  the  tiny  wharf  of  a  little 
creek  belonging  to  the  port  of 
Bristol.  It  was  known  chiefly  to 
the  traveller  as  a  place  situated 
near  to  the  cathedral  village  of 
Llandaff.  Now  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  two  places  is  en- 
tirely altered ;  Cardiff  is  a  busy 
town  and  thriving  port,  while 
Uandaff  is  its  suburb,  as  Clifton 
is  a  suburb  to  Bristol.  The  late 
Marquis  of  Bute,  to  whose  enter- 
prising spirit  the  rise  of  this  town 
is  entirely  due,  possessed,  in  ad- 
dition to  some  25,000  acres  of  the 
Glamorganshire  hills,  rich  with 
mineral  treasures,  a  large  tract  of 
moorland,  desolate  and  bare,  in 
front  of  the  small  town  of  Cardiffl 
Several  schemes  were  suggested 
to  him  for  utilising  this  land,  and 
he  at  last  determined  on  supplying 
the  town  with  docks.  In  this 
great  enterprise  the  Marquis  is 
popularly  reported,  as  was  also 
said  of  that  great  commercial 
nobleman  the  Duke  of  Bridg- 
water, to  have  hazarded  almost 
his  last  penny ;  but  in  the  issue 
the  docks  have  been  successful 


— far  more  successful  than  the 
canals.  The  present  Marquis  was 
only  an  infant  when  he  came  into 
the  title.  The  trustees  carried  out 
all  the  plans  of  his  father,  and 
Lord  Bute,  we  believe,  instead  of 
appropriating  the  vast  income  de- 
rived &om  Uie  docks,  devotes  it 
to  the  further  expansion  of  the 
port.  The  Marquis  is  the  owner 
of  large  fields  of  that  smokeless 
coal  which  is  now  preferred  by  aU 
the  navies  of  the  world.  Lord 
Bute  inherits  the  genius  of  his 
family  in  being  an  immense 
builder ;  and  as  his  house  in  his 
Scottish  isle  has  been  recently 
burnt  down,  he  will  have  a  fur- 
ther opportunity  for  exercising 
his  capacity  this  way.  About  one 
half  of  the  great  town  of  Cardiff 
belongs  to  him,  of  course  includ- 
ing the  castle,  which,  reconstructed 
once,  is  receiving  another  recon- 
struction. The  east  end,  which 
is  practically  the  'west  end,'  of 
Cardiff  belongs  to  Lord  Tredegar, 
and  is  called  after  him  Tredegar- 
ville.  His  land  adjoins  Lord 
Bute's,  and  he  may  possibly  have 
a  port  to  compete  with  Lord 
Bute's.  A  curious  point  has,  how- 
ever, been  raised  to  the  effect  that 
the  Crown  is  the  owner  of  the 
beach  from  low-water  to  high- 
water  mark,  and  may  on  occasion 
assert  its  rights.  Many  other  in- 
stances might  be  given  of  the 
vast  commercial  interests  of  the 
nobility.  The  great  ironworks 
which  are  the  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Cleveland  might  be  men- 
tioned. ,  The  Duke  of  West- 
minster is,  we  believe,  greatly  en- 
gaged in  building  transactions. 
He  is  the  landlord  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament.  Within 
recent  years  his  Westminster  pro- 
perty has  been  enormously  de- 
veloped, and  will  soon  be  entirely 
covered  with  sumptuous  buildings. 
The  Earl  of  Derby  owns  a  great 
part  of  Liverpool;  the  Dul^  of 
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Iforfolk  owns  a  great  part  of 
Sheffield;  the  Earl  of  Eimberly 
owns  a  good  deal  of  Falmouth. 
Lord  Macaolay  said,  according  to 
Mr.  Trevelyan's  work,  that  he 
wonld  not  exchange  his  position 
for  all  the  wealth  which  Lord 
Dudley  had  below  the  ground,  or 
Lord  Westminster  aboye  it.  The 
town  of  Brighton  affords  several 
illustrations  of  our  subject.  The 
Earl  of  Chichester  has  a  good 
deal  of  property  in  the  east  end, 
but  being  disappointed  in  an 
election  he  abjured  the  place,  be- 
yond presenting  it  with  a  ceme- 
tery as  a  solemn  warning.  He  is 
now  taking  his  part  in  the  re- 
markable development  of  the 
place.  In  the  west  of  Brighton 
there  is  a  large  estate,  now  being 
rapidly  converted  into  a  huge 
Bubur^  but  which  lay  fruitless 
during  a  long  minority.  The 
estate  was  originally  purchased 
for  40,OOOZ.;  a  small  bit  of  it 
was  sold  for  43,000Z. ;  and  now 
the  building  revenue  is  40,000Z. 
The  heiress  is  of  course  married 
to  a  scion  of  the  nobility. 

Something  more  may  be  said 
respecting  such  a  commercial 
Colossus  as  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster. Some  reminiscences  of 
the  growth  of  theGrosvenor  family 
are  pointed  out  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Hare 
in  his  last  work.  Walks  in  London, 
Just  behind  Berkeley -square  is 
Bourdain  House,  once  a  little 
manor-house  in  the  country.  Here 
lived  one  Mary  Davies,  a  country 
heiress,  who  married  one  Sir 
Thomas  Grosvenor,  and  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  value  of 
her  paternal  acres  has  made  the 
Grosvenor  family  perhaps  the 
richest  in  Europe.  The  neighbour- 
ing streets,  FanuHBtreet,  HiU-street, 
Hay-hill,  Hay-mews,  recall  *the 
old  manorial  dwelling.*  Among 
the  possessions  of  the  Davies 
£unily  was  a  certain  Ebury  Farm 
in  Pimlico.     When  Buckingham 


Palace  became  Crown  property, 
George  IIL  foresaw  that  the  dis- 
trict would  become  fashionable, 
and  he  wished  to  purchase  Ebury 
Farm.  Hehad  fifty  acres  of  ground 
with  the  Palace.  These  are  weU- 
wooded  grounds,  with  a  lake  of  five 
acres  and  a  pavilion  adorned  with 
scenes  from  Comus  by  Maclise, 
Eastlake,  Dyce,  Leslie,  Stanfield, 
and  others.  Li  the  northern  part 
of  these  grounds  there  was  once 
a  place  of  popular  entertainment, 
of  which  Evelyn  says  it  was  *  the 
only  place  of  refreshment  about 
town  for  persons  of  the  best  quality 
to  be  exceedingly  cheated  at'.* 
Goring  House  was  afterwards 
buUt  on  this  site,  called  Arlington 
House  after  its  sale  to  Lord 
Arlington  in  the  year  of  the  Great 
Fire.  This  Lord  Arlington  was 
concerned  in  a  memorable  act  of 
business.  He  bought  in  Holland 
for  sixty  shillings  the  first  pound 
of  tea  ever  introduced  into  Eng- 
land; and  the  first  cup  of  tea 
was  probably  brewed  in  what  are 
now  the  Buckingham  Palace  gar- 
dens. George  III.  wished  to  buy 
the  fields  at  the  back  of  his 
spacious  gardens;  but  the  price 
was  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
and  Lord  Grenville,  the  Prime 
Minister,  thought  it  was  too  much 
to  give.  The  result  was  that  a 
little  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago  Grosvenor-place  was  built  over- 
looking the  Palace  grounds,  and  to 
some  extent  spoiling  their  seclu- 
sion. Behind  Grosvenor-place 
were  the  *Five  Fields' — ^marshy 
ground  which,  according  to  the 
Tatler  and  Spectator^  had  its  name 
as  a  waiting  place  of  robbers. 
Several  noblemen  wished  to  do  ai 
piece  of  business  in  buying  these 
fields.  Lord  Cowper  sent  an  agent 
to  buy  them ;  but  the  agent  came 
back,  in  Greek  phrase,  aTf^axro;. 
'Eeally,  my  lord,'  he  said,  *I  could 
not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  give  two 
hundred  pounds  more  than  they 
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were  wortL'  Lord  Grosvenor  was 
more  astute.  He  did  the  best  bit  of 
trade  known  among  noble  traders. 
He  bought  the  fields  for  thirty 
thousand  pounds.  Cubitt  after- 
wards offered  an  annual  ground- 
rent  of  sixty  thousand  pounds. 
We  may  mention,  from  Mr.  Hare, 
that  the  marsh  was  wrought  into 
a  firm  basis  by  earth  brought  from 
the  excavations  of  St.  Katherine*s 
Docks. 

We  may  take  another  instance 
of  wealth  poured  into  wealthy 
families  by  prosperous  commerce. 
Oxford-street  does  not  derive  its 
name  from  Oxford,  the  famous 
seat  of  the  University  of  that 
name — albeit  it  is  the  road  from 
Oxford — but  from  Edward  Har- 
ley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  the  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Tyburn.  Edward  Harley 
married  Lady  Henrietta  Cavendish 
Holies,  whence  we  get  Henrietta- 
fttreet,  Holies-street,  and  Caven- 
dish-square. Later,  William  Ben- 
tinck,I)uke  of  Portland,  the  names 
of  whose  countxy  houses  have  given 
us  Welbeck-street  and  Bolsover- 
street,  married  Maigaret  Caven- 
dish Harley,  and  so  joined  the 
Bloomsbury  and  Marylebone  es- 
tates; and  this  junction  finds  its 
names  in  Bentinck-street,  Holies- 
street,  Vere-street,  Margaret-street, 
Cavendish  -  street  Harley  -  street, 
Foley  -  place,  Weymouth  -  street. 
It  is  very  remarkable  how  often 
the  fortunes  of  noble  houses  have 
beenmade  or  consolidated  by  lucky 
marriages.  We  have  heard  the 
lines  addressed  to  the  Hapsburgs 
applied  by  a  Cabinet  Minister  to 
a  well-known  noble  house  : 

'Bella  genuit  alii:  tu,  felix  Anstria, 
•  nube : 

Nam  qoflB  Mars  aliis  dat  tibi  regna 
Venus.* 

And  unhappily,  as  the  private 
history  of  some  great  houses  shows, 
to  bring  a  vast  property  within 
a  ring-fence,  or  to  pay  off  heavy 
mortgages,  January  and  May  have 


intermarried,  and  the  transaction 
has  essentially  been  a  commercial 
one. 

Of  course  we  do  not  find  noble- 
men actually  engaged  in  the  per- 
sonal transaction  of  business,  un- 
less, indeed,  in  the  service  of  the 
Crown.  But  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  'sleeping  partners'  in 
'going  concerns'  is  greater  than 
might  be  imagined.  Two  illustra- 
tions might  be  given  of  this. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  vast  ship- 
ping interest  which  our  country, 
with  the  largest  carrying  trade  in 
the  world,  is  concerned.  Each 
ship  is  divided  as  a  rule  into  sixty- 
four  shares,  and  the  number  of 
shares  taken  up  by  men  of  rank 
in  this  unusually  profitable  kind 
ofinvestment  is  immense.  Again, 
look  at  the  Joint-Stock  Banks. 
An  immense  number  of  shares,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  printed  lists, 
are  held  by  noblemen;  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Overend  &  Gurney 
Bank,  they  have  been  severely 
mulcted  at  times.  The  greatest 
business  of  all  in  our  days  is  that 
of  money-making,  and  it  makes  it 
none  the  less  because  rank  is  also 
an  element  in  the  matter.  In  the 
dining-room  of  Tortworth  Court 
there  is  the  portrait  of  the  worthy 
tradesman,  one  of  the  good  Izaak 
Walton  kind,  who  made  the  for- 
tunes of  the  house  of  Ducie ;  and 
no  such  honest  ancestor  should 
be  ignored  among  the  effigies  of 
a  house  ennobled  through  com- 
merce. 

A  very  curious  chapter  might 
be  written  on  another  aspect  of 
our  subject.  This  would  be  oc- 
cupied with  the  cases  in  which 
noblemen  have  voluntarily  aban- 
doned their  titles  and  estates,  have 
identified  themselves  with  the 
proletariat  class,  and  have  not 
only  become  business  men,  but 
working  men  and  labourers.  The 
case  of  the  late  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
was  something  of  the  kind.  There 
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never  was  a  moie  devout,  amiable, 
lovable  man — his  character  was 
tborooghlj  in  accordance  with 
the  noble  stock  from  which  he 
sprang ;  yet  he  became  the  mate 
of  a  mere  trading-vessel,  and  that 
was  his  position  when  he  was  lost 
at  sea.  A  still  more  remarkable 
case  is  that  of  a  nobleman  who 
became  a  working  man,  lived  in 
a  small  row  of  houses,  and  mar- 
ried a  woman  of  the  order  in 
which  he  emt>lled  himselfl  There 
is  the  noblesse  order  and  the  ou- 
vriere  order,  each  very  good  in  its 
way,  but  totally  different.  Most 
workmen  would  like  to  be  noble- 
men ;  but  there  are  also  to  be  met 
philosophical  people  who  have 
distinctly  preferred  the  industrial 
order.  Most  noblemen,  however, 
who  take  to  business  do  so  from 
the  keen  appreciation  of  the  trader^s 
profit,  and  the  desire  to  secure 
the  advantages  that  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  combination  of  the 
two  systems.  Nevertheless  there 
have  been  noblemen  who  have 
shut  up  their  vast  houses  in  town 
and  country,  and  have  gone  of  set 
purpose  among  the  industrial 
classes,  and  have  found  their 
homes  and  connections  among 
them.  Not  only  is  there  the  far- 
famed  Lord  of  Burleigh,  but  we 
have  the  romantic  stories  of  a 
Byron  and  a  Lovelace.  We  all 
know  the  wandering  habits  of 
Haxoun  Alraschid,  who  loved  to 
wander  forth  in  disguise;  and  some 
modern  nobles  who  have  played 
the  role  have  found  at  times  that 
their  assertion  of  their  Alraschid- 
ship  has  been  disagreeably  dis- 
credited. But  there  are  noblemen 
who  have  effaced  themselves,  who 
have  found  their  brides  in  cottages 
and  behind  counters,  and  who 
have  left  a  quantity  of  trouble 
to  their  successors,  or  have  left 
the  question  of  successorship 
doubtful.  The  largest  instance  of 
the  importation  of  noblemen  into 


business  was  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Eevolution  in  the  <iase 
of  the  emigre  nobility  of  France. 
On  the  sudden  impoverishment  of 
an  ancient  and  illustrious  order 
men  rushed  into  every  avenue  of 
employment,  from  teaching  French 
and  the  fiddle  to  every  business 
where  the  highest  faculties  and 
education  might  be  brought  into 
play.  Neither  should  the  ladies 
be  passed  over.  ThA prima  donna 
of  an  opera  is  often  a  marcheea. 
Among  foreign  ladies  who  some- 
times condescend  to  be  English 
governesses  you  have  combined 
the  comtesse  and  the  baronne. 
They  are  often  disappointed  in 
the  effect  of  their  titles  ;  for  Eng- 
lish ladies  are  naturally  unwilling 
to  engage  as  dependents  those 
who  would  at  the  same  time  claim 
a  social  superiority. 

The  phenomenon  of  trading 
peers  raised  legal  points  of  long 
duration  and  much  complexity. 
As  early  as  1747  Lord  Chancellor 
Hardwicke  pronounced  the  dic- 
tum so  often  quoted  in  the  discus- 
sion of  this  question,  that  Hhough 
there  may  be  some  particular 
powers  the  Commissioners  of 
Bankruptcy  could  not  exercise 
against  a  peer,  yet  notwithstand- 
ing this  he  may  be  liable  to  a 
commission  of  bankruptcy  if  he 
will  trade ;'  and  shortly  after  an 
Act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
which  removed  any  doubt  that 
might  exist  as  to  the  validity  of 
this  dictum.  In  1849  the  bank- 
ruptcy law  was  consolidated  in 
one  Act,  and  by  this  it  was  pro- 
vided '  that  if  any  trader  having 
privilege  of  Parliament  shall  com- 
mit any  act  of  bankruptcy,  he  may 
be  dealt  with  under  this  Act  in 
like  manner  as  any  other  trader,' 
the  exception  still  being  made 
that  the  debtor  was  not  to  be  liable 
to  arrest.  In  18G1  a  fresh  Act 
was  passed,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  all  debtors  subject  to  the 
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bankraptcy  laws,  whether  engaged 
in  trade  or  not.  So  stood  the  law, 
when  in  1869  an  application  was 
made  to  Mr.  Commissioner  Wins- 
low  to  declare  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle bankrapt  on  the  ground 
that  his  insolvency  rendered  him 
liable  under  the  Act  of  1861, 
though  he  was  not  in  any  way 
engaged  in  trade.  The  Commis- 
sioner held  that  he  was  not  Uable 
under  the  Act,  and  an  appeal  was 
accordingly  made  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  Here  the  matter  was 
elaborately  argued,  his  grace  be- 
ing represented  by  no  less  able  a 
person  than  the  present  Lord 
Selborne.  The  court,  however, 
held  that  the  application  of  the 
words  in  dispute  must  be  as  ex- 
tensive as  the  application  of  the 
same  words  in  the  statute  of  1849. 
A  new  Act  which  came  into  opera- 
tion in  1870  set  the  question  at 
rest  by  declaring  Hhat  if  a  person 
with  privilege  of  Paiiiament  com- 
mits an  act  of  bankruptcy  he  may 
be  dealt  with  under  this  Act  in 
like  manner  as  if  he  had  not  such 
privilege.'  To  this  a  willing  assent 
had  been  given  by  both  branches 
of  the  legislature,  and  the  liability 
of  a  peer  to  be  made  a  bankrupt 
was  thus  fully  and  finally  acknow- 
ledged. The  prospect  that  many 
peers  might  perhaps  be  anxious 
to  avail  themselves  of  their  newly 
ascertained  privilege  seems  to  have 
caused  some  alarm  to  our  here- 
ditary legislators,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  fresh  Act  was  passed, 
in  which  it  was  declared  to  be 
'  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
the  dignity  and  independence  of 
Parliament  that  bankrupts  should 


be  disqualified  from  sitting  or 
voting  in  the  House  of  Lords/ 
and  it  was  accordingly  provided 
that '  every  peer  who  becomes  a 
bankrupt  shall  be  disqualified 
from  sitting  or  voting  in  the  House 
of  Lords  or  in  any  committee 
thereof ;  and  further,  if  a  peer  of 
Scotland  or  Iceland,  shall  be  dis- 
qualified from  being  elected  to  sit 
and  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords.* 
The  law  of  the  land  therefore 
has  fully  recognised  the  status 
of  'noblemen  in  business,'  and 
has  dealt  with  it  in  the  spirit 
of  absolute  fairness  and  impar- 
tiality. 

The  application  of  the  law  is  one 
of  the  rarest  social  phenomena  of 
our  days.  That  noblemen  should 
be  engaged  in  business  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity  of  our  time,  when 
commerce  extends  indefinitely  on 
every  side.  The  peerage  form 
our  largest  land-owners,  and  there 
is  not  a  port,  or  a  railway,  or  a 
town  whose  prosperity  is  not 
identified  with  that  of  the  main 
owners  of  the  soil.  The  high 
honour  and  straightforwardness 
of  our  nobility  is  itself  a  guarantee 
of  the  highest  commercial  value. 
The  political  value  of  this  blend- 
ing of  classes  is  very  great.  It 
links  together  different  interests 
and  different  orders,  and  imparts 
much  of  their  solidity  to  our  Eng- 
lish institutions.  The  pheno- 
menon of  noblemen  in  business 
ought  to  have  the  effect,  not  of 
bringing  the  pettiness  of  detail 
into  the  spirit  of  our  nobility,  but 
of  bringing  the  chivalrous  spirit 
of  nobiUty  into  the  operations  of 
commerce. 


A  SCHOOL  BOAED  PUZZLE : 


Mt  somewliat  extensive  circle  of 
mixed    acquaintance    includes  a 
worthy  individual  who  is  attached 
to  the  School  Board  Commission 
in  the  capacity  of  visitor.      He 
was  formerly  a  lender  out  of  Bath- 
chairs  and  a  purveyor  of  asses' 
milk  at  the  West-end.     It  was  a 
mistake  on  his  part  to  abandon 
those  lucrative  paths  of  life  to 
become  a  'visitor/     Kature  has 
not  fitted  him  for  it.    The  person 
best  fitted  for  the  post  in  question 
is  a  rigid  disciplinarian,  with  no 
more  bowels  of  compassion  than 
a  mummy,  and  with  no  eyes,  no 
ears,  no  human  sense  at  all  but 
such  as  guides  him  to  the  exact 
dischaige  of  the  stem  commands 
he  receives  from  head-quarters. 
Unfortunately  for  my  Mend  the 
ex-ass-dairyman,    he    differs    as 
widely  from  such  a  man  as  the 
flintiest  chalk  from  the  mellowest 
cheese    of   Cheshire.     He    is    a 
middle-aged  stout  man,  brimming 
full  of  benevolence,  and  is  kindly 
disposed  towards  children,  especi- 
ally those  of  tenderest  age,  as  any 
matron  of  the  Foundling  Hospital. 
Tou  would  never  judge  this  from 
his  appearance,  however.    He  looks 
Bour-visaged  and  austere  enough 
to  nt  for  the  portrait  of  the  ogre 
who  meditated  breakfasting   on 
Jack  and  his  seven  brothers.     I 
feel  convinced  that  it  was  the  last- 
mentioned  circumstance  that  stood 
him  in  good  stead  when  he  applied 
for  an  appointment.     It  was  the 
most  disastrous  step  he  ever  took 
in  his  life.     The  laai  time  I  was 
in  his  company  he  looked  so  utterly 
miserable   and  wretched,  that  I 
seriously  advised  him  to  resign. 
But  he  was  inexorable. 


'  If  I  did  so,  sir,'  was  his  reply, 
'  I  should  never  again  know  an- 
other day's  happiness.  I  would  not 
so  much  care  if  it  was  only  the 
grown-up  people  who  were  so 
cruelly  oppressed  by  the  operation 
of  the  Compulsory  Education  Act 
under  which  I  hold  my  humble 
office;  it  is  the  knowledge  that 
the  little  children,  the  mere  babes 
and  sucklings,  are  made  to  suffer 
so  severely  that  sorely  afflicts 
me.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  impute 
blame  to  any  one  concerned,  least 
of  all  those  who  sit  at  head-quar- 
ters ;  but  it  does  seem  hard  that 
helpless  infants  should  have  to  pay 
so  heavily  towards  the  reckoning.' 

'  But,'  said  I,  *  you  should  bear 
in  mind  that  the  whole  community 
take  their  share  of  the  burden. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  ratepayers 
whose  children  receive  no  benefit 
from  Board  schools  are  compelled 
to  contribute  handsomely  towards 
their  erection  and  maintenance, 
not  to  mention  the  very  large 
number  who  have  no  children  at 
all ;  and  since  it  is  that  very  class 
of  persons  with  whom  you  so 
deeply  sympathise  who  come  in 
for  nine-tenths  of  the  prospective, 
if  not  present,  advantage  arising 
from  these  excellent  institutions, 
including  the  babies,  it  seems  to 
me  not  unreasonable  that  they 
should  be  called  on  with  the  rest 
to  put  a  helping  shoidder  to  the 
wheel.' 

But  Mr.  Whimple,  the  name 
of  the  benevolent  visitor,  shook 
his  head.  '  That  may  be  perfectly 
correct  as  regards  one  phase  of  the 
question,' he  replied,  'but  between 
you  and  me,  sir,  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  education  invariably 
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goes  hand-in-hand  with  virtue,  and 
that  to  provide  for  a  child's  pass- 
ing the  required  "  standard/'  will 
insure  his  eschewing  the  objection- 
able ways  of  life  his  father  before 
him  led.  I  am  a  nice  sort  of 
School  Board  visitor,  you  will 
say,  to  give  utterance  to  such  here- 
tioed  language,  but  I  can't  help  it. 
Besides,  sir,  those  who  are  in  a 
better  position  to  judge  are  not 
without  doubts  similar  to  those 
that  trouble  me.  Take  the  chap- 
lain of  Newgate,  for  instance.  Li 
his  very  last  report  he  made  bold 
to  say  that  from  his  experience 
he  much  questioned  whether  com- 
pulsory education  would  lessen  the 
number  of  rogues  and  rascals.  The 
only  difference  we  should  find,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  the  reve- 
rend gentleman  mentioned,  would 
be  that  therogue  of  the  future  would 
be  more  keen  and  clever  than 
the  rogue  of  the  past,  and  conse- 
quently the  more  difficult  to  deal 
with.  But  it  is  not  that  view  of 
the  matter  that  strikes  me  as  being 
the  most  serious,  sir.  It  is  the 
awful  amount  of  demoralisation 
that  the  carrying  out  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Act  causes  in  poor 
families.  It  may  be  all  very  well 
to  make  the  matter  a  subject  for 
a  funny  picture  in  Punch  or  the 
groundwork  for  a  farce  for  folks 
to  laugh  at,  but  the  hard  fact  re- 
mains that  amongst  the  lower 
orders,  where  wives  as  well  as 
husbands  are  compelled  to  work 
to  make  both  ends  meet,  there  is 
an  alarming  falling  off  in  paternal 
affection.  The  School  Board  in- 
sists on  the  elder  children  of  a 
family  attending  school,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  on  the  mother, 
whose  earnings  have  hitherto  con- 
tributed substantially  to  the  re- 
plenishing of  the  cupboard,  de- 
volves the  sole  care  of  her  baby, 
and  she  can  do  nothing  else.  And 
the  end  of  it  is,  sir,'  continued 
Mr.  Whimple  impressively,  *  that 


there  are  short  rations  at  eveij 
meal,  and  that  bread  that  used  to 
be  decently  buttered  is  now  eaten 
dry.  And  not  in  content,  I  am 
sorry  to  say ;  the  cause  of  the  un- 
welcome change  being  constantly 
present  either  in  its  mother's  arms 
or  in  the  cradle.  The  poor  infant, 
sir,  is  no  longer  an  object  of  love 
in  the  family.  Its  mother,  of 
course,  will  cling  to  it,  but  the 
father  hardens  his  heart  against 
it;  and  the  elder  children,  who,  on 
its  account,  are  placed  on  short 
commons,  regard  it  as  a — a  sort  of 
young  Dragon  of  Wantley,'  said 
Mr.  Whimple,  hard  driven  for  a 
simile,  *  and  wish  that  it  had  never 
been  bom.  While  as  for  me,  sir, 
and  my  brother  visiting-officers, 
we  are  more  rudely  treated  and 
more  detested  by  the  people  it  is 
our  duty  to  call  on  than  tax- 
gatherers  or  water-rate  collectors.' 

It  was  then  that  I  remarked  to 
Mr.  Whimple,  *Why  don't  you 
resign,  since  the  occupation  agrees 
so  ill  with  you  V 

*I  will  tell  you  why,  sir,'  he 
answered  confidentially: '  because 
of  the  number  of  Board  visitors  at 
present  engaged  in  the  service 
there  are  by  no  means  too  many 
of  the  humane  and  considerate 
sort.  It  is  little  enough,  goodness 
knows,  that  I  am  able  to  do  for 
the  poor  things.  As  yon  say,  sir, 
the  occupation  does  not  agree  with 
me,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is 
honest  of  me  to  continue  it,  hold- 
ing the  opinions  I  do ;  but  I  can't 
bear  the  thought  of  resigm'ng,  and 
there  being  a  reed  griffin  instead  of 
a  make-believe  one  appointed  in  my 
stead.  I  should  like  yon  or  any 
other  impartial  person  to  accom- 
pany me  one  day  on  my  round, 
and  witness  the  kind  of  treatment 
to  which  even  I,  with  all  the  good- 
will I  bear  them,  am  treated.' 

I  took  Mr.  Whimple  at  his  word, 
and  within  a  week  was  hiB  compa- 
nion on  a  '  visiting'  expedition. 
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For  obvious  reasons  I  may  not 
mention  the  particular  district 
which  includes  the  beat  assigned 
to  Mr.  Whimple,  but  for  the  sake 
of  Board  visitors  generally  I  hope 
there  are  others  less  tr3ring  to  a 
man's  patience  and  good-nature. 
My  Mend  was  provided  with  a 
list  of  about  thirty  de&ulters,  on 
whom  it  was  his  duty  to  call  to 
inform  them  that  unless  they 
straightway  sent  the  little  ab- 
sentees to  school,  or  gave  him  a 
good  reason  for  their  continued 
truancy,  he  should  be  compelled  to 
summon  them  before  a  magistrate. 
Nothing  particular  marked  the 
first  half  dozen  calls;  but  when 
Mr.  Whimple  came  to  the  seventh 
on  the  list,  he  intimated  that  now 
probably  I  should  see  an  example 
of  the  difficulties  he  had  occasion- 
ally to  contend  against.  Approach- 
ing a  door  which  stood  open, 
and  was  without  a  knocker,  he 
rapped  at  it  with  the  knob  of  his 
walking-stick. 

*I  wish  to  see  Mrs.  Walkin- 
shaw/  he  politely  remarked  to  a 
little  girl  who  presently  made  her 
appearance. 

The  lady  herself,  however,  was 
within  ear-shot. 

*Lord  bless  us,  do  you  now!' 
(this  in  a  shrewish  voice  and  with 
withering  sarcasm.)  'And  why 
didn't  you  send  a  telegraft  to  say 
you  was  coming,  or  a  outrider  on 
horseback  f  (At  this  pouit  Mrs. 
Walkinshaw  appeared  at  the  head 
of  the  kitchen  stairs,  drying  soap- 
sudsfrom  her  arms  with  her  apron.) 
'0, 1  see,  you  comes  in  pairs  now, 
do  you?  as  though  one  of  you 
wasn't  enough.  But  /  ain't  afraid 
of  the  old  kit  of  you.  Now  what 
do  you  want  f 

8he  was  a  woman  remarkable 
for  bone  and  muscle,  and  wore  her 
red  hair  tied  in  a  hard  knot  at  the 
beck  of  her  head.  She  came  up 
the  passage  with  a  military  stride, 
and  brought  herself  within  half 
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a  yard  of  my  companion  with 
a  stamp.  He  took  a  step  back- 
ward in  some  alarm,  but,  as  I  was 
glad  to  see,  put  a  bold  face  on 
the  matter. 

*  Tut-tut !  You  ought  to  know 
by  this  time,  Mrs.  Walkinshaw, 
the  effect  this  kind  of  nonsense 
has  on  me.  I  have  called  respect- 
ing your  children.' 

*What  about  'emP  returned 
Mrs.  Walkinshaw  defiantly. 

*  They  were  absent  from  school 
the  whole  of  last  week.' 

*  Ho,  indeed !' 

*  Yes ;  and  the  week  before  as 
well.  ]^ow,  my  good  lady,  you 
know  that  this  won't  do.  Why  do 
you  persist  in  disobeying  the  law  V 

Mrs.  Walkinshaw's  demeanour 
suddenly  underwent  a  complete 
change.  With  mock  humility  she 
folded  her  arms  on  her  bony 
bosom,  and  begged  that  the  gentle- 
man— ^if  he  was  a  gentleman — 
would  be  so  kind  as  to '  speechify' 
which  of  her  children  he  was  so 
condescending  as  to  allude  to; 
*  because — hem  1  —  unfortunately 
I've  got  a  many  of  'em,'  said  she, 
dropping  a  curtsy. 

'Well,  there's  Louisa,  aged  nine, 
and  there's — * 

*  One  at  a  time,  if  you  please, 
sir,  mtf  children  not  being  cattle  in 
a  medder.  You  spoke  of  my  daugh- 
ter Louisa,  if  I  don't  mistake  V 

*Yes.' 

'Louisa,'  returned  Mrs.  Walkin- 
shaw, with  dignity, '  has  a  habcess 
under  her  arm,  if  the  School  Board 
has  no  objections.' 

*  It  was  ringworm  last  time,  if 
I  rightly  remember,'  remarked  the: 
visitor,  in  a  tone  that  mildly  de~ 
noted  doubt.     *  Where  is  she  V 

'  She's  gone  out  for  a  hairing.' 
*For  a    herring  1'  asked    Mr. 

Whimple,  who  was  slightly  hard 

of  hearing. 

*  Thank  you  for  the  correction, 
sir,  but  a  hairing  I  said,  and  a  hair- 
ing I  mean.' 

Q 
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^ Welly  well;  and  what  about 
Jane,  aged  twelve  V 

^  Jane,  haged  twelve,  ia  at  the 
present  moment  down-^taiis  in 
the  washus/ 

<  Well,  she  ought  to  be  at  school, 
you  know  that  very  welL  Why 
don*t  you  send  her]' 

'  Jane,  haged  twelve,'  repeated 
Mrs.  Walkinshaw,  not  heeding 
the  visitor's  last  observation,  Ms 
nussing  the  baby — ' 

*But  you  are  perfectly  well 
aware — * 

'  Which  is  full  out  in  measles.' 

And  she  smiled  sweetly,  and 
dropped  him  another  curtsy. 

^  That  of  course  alters  the  case. 
You  must  keep  Jane  at  home.' 

'  It  is  my  intention  to  send  her 
to  school  this  afternoon,  summons- 
ings  not  being  required.' 

•That  you  must  not  do,'  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Whimple,  in  alarm. 
•*  Good  heavens !  how  can  you 
think  of  such  a  wicked  thing  V 

It  was  evident  to  me  that  Mrs. 
Walkinshaw  had  carried  her 
point. 

*  Very  good,  sir ;  since  you  say 
it,  I'll  keep  Jane  at  home,'  she 
replied,  with  an  unmistakable 
twinkle  of  triumph  in  her  eyes. 

'  What  do  you  think  of  that  V 
he  asked  me,  as  we  came  away 
from  the  house. 

*  It  would  not  very  much  sur- 
prise me  if  you  have  been  imposed 
on,'  I  replied. 

^  I  am  afraid  so  too,  I  am  very 
much  afraid  so,'  rejoined  the 
soft-hearted  visitor,  pausing  and 
looking  back  towards  Mrs.  Walk- 
inshaw's  residence,  as  though  of  a 
good  mind  to  return  and  renew 
the  attack ;  '  but  what  the  deuce 
is  a  fellow  to  do?  That  poor 
woman  to  my  knowledge  has 
•eight  youngsters  to  keep  by  her 
hard  earnings  at  the  wash-tub ; 
«he  is  a  widow,  and  Jane,  aged 
twelve,  is  her  right  hand  in  a 
TT>RnTi*»r  of  speaking.     I  hope  the 


woman  has  spoken  the  trath, 
that's  alL  No,  1  don't,'  he  con- 
tinued,  hurriedly  conecting  him- 
self;  '  if  the  baby  has  got  measles 
they'll  all  catch  it»  and  there'll 
be  a  pretty  thing  for  the  poor 
souL  It  is  all  through  the  iMtby, 
sir.  But  how  can  a  man  posaesaed 
of  a  spark  of  feeling  act  haxahly 
towards  a  fatherless  creature  with- 
out a  tooth  in  its  head  T 

A  short  time  afterwards  we 
made  a  call  on  a  female  less  for- 
midable to  face,  perhs^,  than  the 
vixenish  mother  of  Louisa  and 
Jane,  but  on  the  whole  an  even 
more  difficult  subject  to  treat  with 
in  the  case  of  a  man  of  Mr.  Whim- 
pie's  tender  susceptibilitieB.  She 
was  a  poorly  clad,  pale  woman, 
and  she  opened  the  door  to  us 
with  a  baby  in  her  arms,  and  three 
other  little  ones  clinging  to  her 
skirts. 

'  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  trouble 
you  again,  Mrs.  Wiimick,'  said 
Mr.  Whimple,  giving  the  baby  a 
propitiatory  pat  on  the  cheek  with 
his  pencil,  'but  your  daughter 
Emily  was  again  absent  ftasa 
school  last  week.' 

'  Sir,'  responded  Mrs.  Wlnnick, 
with  a  sad  smile,  *  I  am  aware  of 
it,  but  you  shaU  not  have  occasion 
to  complain  again.' 

*  Come,  that's  better,'  exclaimed 
the  visitor,  brightening  up ; '  mat- 
ters are  mending  with  you,  eh! 
Your  husband  has  got  better  and 
gone  to  work  again  f 

'My  husband,  air,'  returned 
Mrs.  Wlnnick,  with  the  meek 
resignation  of  a  Christian  martyr, 
'  is,  of  the  two,  a  little  worse  than 
he  was  when  you  called  last  time. 
Another  place  is  broke  out  in  Mb 
leg ;  and  the  doctor  says  he  will 
never  get  well  without  he  has 
proper  nourishment,  which  of 
course  is  out  of  the  question.  You 
know  that,  sir,  and  the  reason 
why.' 

Poor  Mr.  Whimple  looked  tM- 
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riblj  distressed,  and  shook  his 
head  in  feeble  protest  against  the 
last  insinuation. 

'I  am  sorry  that  I  was  mis- 
taken, ma'am.  I  made  sure,  from 
your  cheerful  maimer,  that  Emily 
was  going  regularlyto  school  again.' 

^  And  so  she  shall  go  regular,' 
returned  Mrs.  Winnick  firmly, 
but  at  the  same  time  drying  her 
eyes  on  the  baby's  bedgown ;  *  if 
she  has,  which  is  most  likely,  to 
follow  her  Mher  to  his  grave,  I 
giye  you  my  word  she  shall  only 
be  absent  for  a  half-day.  I  have 
made  up  my  mind,  sir,  since  it  is 
your  wish  and  desire,  Emily  shall 
go  to  school,  and  we  will  take  the 
consequences,  be  what  they  may.' 

'  As  &r  as  I  am  concerned,  Mrs. 
Winnick,  as  you  are  aware,  I  am 
always  willing  to  do  the  best  I  can 
for  you.  But  beyond  a  certain 
point  I  am  powerless,  and  must 
do  my  duty,  however  painful  I 
may  hud  it' 

'Quite  so,  sir,'  returned  Mrs. 
Winnick,  regarding  the  unfortu- 
nate visitor  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger ;  ^  as  you  say,  sir,  since 
you  have  lent  yourself  as  a  weapon 
of  oppression  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  so  hard  on  us,  so  be  ii 
Having  at  your  wish  and  desire 
to  send  my  girl  Emily  to  school, 
I  must  nurse  my  baby  myself 
Having  to  nurse  my  baby  myself, 
I  can  do  no  work.  Doing  no 
work,  we  must  all  starve.'  And 
then  in  a  tremulous  voice,  and 
with  a  hand  on  Mr.  Whimple's 
arm,  she  added, '  Heaven  forbid, 
sir,  that  you  may  hereafter  be 
looked  on  in  the  same  light  as  you 
look  on  yourself,  and  that  you 
may  not  be  held  responsible.  We 
bear  you  no  animosity,  sir,  and 
hope  that  in  your  last  moments 
you  may  not  be  disturbed  by  any 
thought  of  usl' 

And  by  this  time,  weeping  co- 
piously, she  bade  us  good-day,  and 
showed  us  out. 


Despite  his  expressed  determi- 
nation to  the  contrary,  poor  Mr. 
Whimple  was  so  deeply  affected  by 
tlus  interview,  that  I  almost  think 
had  I  not  been  with  him  to  cheer 
him  up  a  bit,  that  he  would  on 
the  spot  have  borrowed  pen,  iok, 
and  paper  of  Mrs.  Winnick,  and 
written  and  sent  in  his  resignation 
to  the  Board  there  and  then.  He 
did  the  best  he  coidd  under  the 
painful  circumstances,  however. 
Designedly — ^he  declared  it  was 
accidental — ^he  left  his  gloves  be- 
hind him,  and  made  one  of  the 
children  a  present  of  half-a-crown 
when  it  came  running  after  him 
with  them.  I  could  not  but  re- 
mark that  Mr.  Whimple  had  no 
heart  of  tenderness  for  boys ;  in- 
deed, he  seemed  to  compromise 
with  his  conscience,  which  no 
doubt  reproached  him,  for  his  un- 
official consideration  for  little  girls 
and  babies,  by  comporting  him- 
self with  harshness  that  bordered 
on  ferocity  towards  every  '  under 
thirteen'  young  ragamuffin  at  large 
he  happened  to  encounter.  He 
delighted  to  come  on  them  un- 
aware when  they  were  absorbed 
in  games  at  marbles  or  pitch  a 
nicker,  and  slipping  his  book  and 
pencil  into  his  pocket,  and  his 
walking-stick  under  his  arm,  would 
'  colW  a  brace  of  them  at  once, 
and  shake  out  of  them  a  statement 
(not  always  a  veracious  one,  I  am 
afraid)  of  where  they  lived  and 
what  their  age  was.  One  reckless 
Arab  of  ten,  relying  too  confi- 
dently on  his  stoutness,  had  the 
audacity  to  defy  him  with  his 
fingers  to  his  nose,  adding  greatly 
to  the  exasperation  by  a  jeering 
reminder  to  Mr.  Whimple  of  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  dairy  busi- 
ness in  which  he  formerly  was 
engaged.  To  the  young  repro- 
bate's consternation,  l!he  visitor 
gave  speedy  chase,  and  the  former 
only  escaped  by  leaving  his  cap 
and  one  of  his  braces  in  Mr. 
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Wbimple's  hands,  that  gentleman 
having  grimly  infonned  him  of 
hia  private  address,  where,  on  per- 
sonal application,  he  could  recover 
the  impounded  articles.  At  every 
fresh  foray  the  persecuted  visitor 
declared  that  Uhese  confounded 
boys'  were  the  one  plague  of  his 
existence ;  but  I  rather  think  that 
he  got  on  better  with  than  without 
them.  Indeed,  I  could  not  but 
remark  that,  whenever  an  un- 
usually affecting  visiting  case  de- 
pressed his  spirits,  he  invariably 
fell  back  on  a  skirmish  with  his 
young  male  Mends  by  way  of  re- 
viver, and  always  with  a  satisfistc- 
tory  result 

In  the  course  of  our  day's  ex- 
perience, however,  the  case  which 
occasioned  Mr.  Whimple  most 
perturbation  was  that  of  a  whole 
family,  the  domestic  peace  and 
prosperity  of  which  had,  as  he 
averred,  suffered  complete  wreck 
through  an  innocent  babe  some 
few  months  old ;  and  who,  from 
being  the  cherished  cherub  of  the 
household,  the  delight  of  its  fond 
parents,  and  an  object  of  adoration 
to  its  brothers  and  sisters,  had, 
under  the  hateful  influence  of  the 
School  Board,  come  to  be  regarded 
as  a  bogey  and  a  bugbear.  I  have 
reasons  for  supposing  that  Mr. 
Whimple  purposely  made  this  his 
last  call,  because  he  felt  that  cir- 
cumstances might  arise  out  of  it 
which  would  unman  him,  and 
make  him  imfit  to  perform  any 
more  duty  that  day. 

'Unless  matters  have  altered, 
sir,'  said  he  to  me,  '  which  I  have 
very  little  hopes  of,  we  shall  find 
here  an  example  which  exactly 
illustrates  the  possible  extent  of 
the  mischief  that  may  crop  out 
of  this  compulsory  business.  Of 
course,  sir,  the  fact  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  weak-minded  as 
well  as  strong-minded  persons — 
like  Mrs.  Walkinshaw,  for  instance 
—come  within  the  scope  of  its 


working.  This  of  the  Larrapers  is 
a  weak-minded  case,  I  am  afraid.' 

'  The  Larrapers  are  old  offend- 
ers, I  suppose  f 

'  They — at  least  the  father  has 
been  taken  before  the  magistrate 
and  fined  on  both  occasions,'  re- 
plied Mr.  Whimple,  as  we  paused 
at  the  dilapidated  threshold  of  the 
Lanaper dwelling.  'The husband 
I  believe  to  be  a  not  particularly 
nice  kind  of  man ;  indeed,  on  one 
occasion  not  only  did  he  abuse 
me,  but  threatened  me  with  per- 
sonal violence,  and  therefore  I  had 
much  less  compunction  in  sum- 
moning him.  But  there's  his 
family,  sir — quite  a  houseful,  as 
one  may  say,  of  poor  little  crea- 
tures; and  a  baby  in  arms — ^a 
bright  little  chap,  who  knows  me 
as  well  as  possible,  he  has  seen 
me  so  often.  Well,  sir,  on  both 
the  occasions  mentioned  I  paid 
the  fine  and  costs  privately  out  of 
my  own  pocket.  I  blame  myself 
afterwards  for  these  weaknesses, 
for  really  I  cannot  afford  to  do 
such  things  out  of  the  very  mo- 
derate salsry  I  am  allowed.  Lar- 
raper,  you  must  know,  is  a  house- 
painter,  and —  Good  gracious,  this 
is  he  coming  down  the  street ! 
I  was  in  hope  that  he  would  not 
be  at  home.  However,  I  am  de- 
termined to  be  severe  with  him 
this  time.' 

And  as  the  defaulting  house- 
painter — a  dirty  and  dissipated 
individual,  and  evidently  far  gone 
in  liquor — approached,  the  visitor 
assumed  his  most  ferocious  ex- 
pression of  countenance. 

'  Mr.  Larraper,'  began  my  Mend 
sternly;  butthe  intoxicated  house- 
painter  cut  him  short. 

'  Don't  apologise,  sir,'  said  he ; 
'it  is  your  duty,  and  you  must 
perform  it.  I've  been  expectin' 
it.  It's  »  month  hard  labour,  I 
s'pose.  I'll — hie  1 — ^I'U  do  it,  sir, 
like  a  man.  And  when  the  bless- 
ed Board  has  drove  my  wife  into 
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the  mad'us  as  well,  I  hope  its 
TeTengefnl  natore  will  be  satisfied. 
Don't  stand  on  ceremony  with 
me,  Mr.  Detective,'  he  continued, 
addressing  himself  to  me,  at  the 
same  time  holding  out  his  hands; 
'  slip  on  the  handcuffs,  if  you've 
got  'em  about  you,  and  TU  go 
quiet.' 

'Laiiaper!'  remarked  Mr.  Visi- 
tor, '  you  are  drunk  I  Don't  stand 
there  talking  like  a  fool,  and  wast- 
ing my  valuable  time.  Let  us  see 
your  wife.' 

The  street-door  was  opened,  and 
the  man,  with  difficulty  lead- 
ing the  way  by  holding  on  to  the 
banisters,  showed  us  to  a  front 
room  on  the  second  floor.  The 
place  was  almost  bare  of  furniture, 
and  occupied  by  a  miserable-look- 
ing woman  with  a  child  at  her 
breast  and  by  four  other  little 
children.  Mr.  Visitor,  instead  of 
proceeding  at  once  to  the  business 
that  had  brought  him  there,  look- 
ed round  the  room  with  a  dismay 
it  was  beyond  his  power  to  dis- 
guise, and  presently  exclaimed, 

'  Gracious  me,  why,  where's  the 
table  that  stood  in  the  middle  1 
where's  the  chimney-glass  V 

The  drunken  painter,  who  had 
sunk  down  on  to  a  chair,  here  rose 
to  his  feet. 

•Where  are  theyf  he  cried 
huskily,  at  the  same  time  point- 
ing the  finger  of  hatred  towards 
the  unconscious  suckling  in  its 
mother's  arras;  'ask  that  young 
dewourer,  ask  that  rapacious  little 
house-leek'  (horse-leech  I  think 
he  must  have  meant), '  what  has 
come  of  'em !' 

'Larraper  has  sold  *em  for 
drink/  said  the  woman,  with  dull 
indifference. 

*  And  who  drove  me  to  it  ?'  ex- 
claimed the  brute ;  '  who  brought 
the  sorrer  on  me  that  I'm  glad  to 
drown  at  any  price)  Wasn't  it  the 
brat  and  the  thundering  School 
Board  con-spiring  together  that 


done  it  f  Ain't  it,'  continued  Mr. 
Larraper,  taking  a  very  dirty  cot- 
ton handkerchief  horn  his  pocket 
and  applying  it  to  his  eyes, — 'ain't 
it  enough  to  make  a  man  go  and 
shove  his  head  in  a  pail  when  he 
finds  his  own  offspring  driving 
him  to  make  a  beast  of  himself  f 

'  But  how  can  that  poor  baby 
drive  you  to  anything  of  the  kindf 
I  asked. 

'  How  f  He  asks  how,  Martha !' 
returned  Mr.  Larraper,  turning  to 
his  wife,  and  laughing  a  drunken 
laugh  of  derision.  'Howl  Why, 
wasn't  it  through  thathateful  little 
wretch—'  ('  0,  don't,  don't,  Char- 
ley dear;  anything  but  call  it 
that,  you  that  used  to  be  so  fond 
of  it !'  this  from  Mrs.  Larraper, 
now  in  tears).  'I  say  and  repeat, 
wasn't  it  through  that  hateful 
little  wretch  that  you  lost  Mr. 
Solomons'  westkit  work  f  Wasn't 
it  as  good  as  nine  shillings  a  week 
to  us  when  you  was  allowed  to 
keep  our  eldest  gal  at  home  to 
nuss  herf  and  didn't  Mr.  Solo- 
mons himself,  after  three  warn- 
ings, stop  the  work  because  of 
the  many  westkits  you  spilte 
through  being  obliged  to  embroi- 
der 'em  with  that  young  cuss  in 
your  arms)  Don't  check  me,  Mar- 
tha, in  calling  it  so.  Is  it  my 
fault  that  my  nat'ral  feelin's  as  a 
fjBither  are  perwerted  and  my  'art 
turned  against  my  own  flesh  and 
blood?  Where's  the  table  that 
stood  in  the  middle,  indeed!' 
continued  Mr.  Larraper,  with  a 
threatening  shake  of  his  head ; 
'  it  will  soon  be  where's  the  baby 
that  was  chucked  out  o'  winder, 
if  they  go  on  goading  me.' 

At  this  dark  threat,  led  by  Mrs. 
Larraper,  who  hugged  her  baby  so 
tightly  Ihat  it  squealed  too,  the 
whole  family  broke  into  loud 
lamentations,  while  poor  soft- 
headed, kind-hearted  Mr.  Visitor 
was  fain  to  hasten  to  and  look  out 
at  the  window  to  hide  his  emotion. 
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*But  you  always  drank,  you 
know,  Mr.  Larraper;  you  won't 
pretend  to  deny  that/  he  said  at 
length. 

*  But  never  so  hard  till  he  had 
this  preying  on  his  mind/  exclaim- 
ed his  wife;  Mt's  a  awful  law, 
gentlemen,  that  sets  a  father 
against  his  own  child.  How  can 
he  love  it  when — ^hless  its  poor 
little  heart  I — ^it  is  taking  the  hread 
out  of  our  mouths  f  It's  real  hard 
that  a  dear  baby  should  be  turned 
into  a  millstone  round  our  necks 
instead  of  a  comfort  and  a  blessing.' 

I  am  not  sure  that  she  designed 
it,  but  if  she  had  she  could  not 
more  successfully  have  hit  Mr. 
Visitor  on  hia  tenderest  point. 
He  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and 
after  a  hurried  whisper  with  Mrs. 
Larraper,  accompanied  by  a  sound 
curiously  like  the  chinking  of 
silver,  we  took  our  departure. 


I  cannot  say  that  I  was  at  all 
favourably  impressed  with  Mr. 
Whimple's  fitness  for  his  of- 
fice; indeed,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  the  harvest 
of  good  the  seeds  of  which  the 
legislature  are  so  indefatigably 
sowing  would  be  lamentably  re- 
tarded were  all  Board  visitors 
like  the  chicken-hearted  gentle- 
man in  question.  But  at  the 
same  time  I  am  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge that  my  day's  observations 
— apart  from  the  Larrapers  and 
the  Walkinshaws — left  me  with 
the  impression  that  'the  baby'si* 
shoulders  were  scarcely  broad 
enough  for  the  burden  it  was 
fated  to  bear,  and  that  it  would 
be  an  excellent  thing  if  some 
remedy  could  be  devised  for  the 
manifest  injustice  it  is  at  present 
enduring. 


A  LA  WATTEAU. 


The  pretty  coquettish -looking 
brunette,  "who  has  dressed  herself 
— or  heen  arrayed  by  the  artist 
— in  the  Watteau  costume,  we 
may  suppose  for  some  fetncy-ball 
or  seasonable  festivity,  may  be 
left  to  make  her  own  impress  and 
win  her  full  quiver  of  admirers. 
She  is  a  very  charming  young 
lady,  and  needs  no  word  of  ours 
to  herald  her  praises.  Of  the 
artist  it  will  be  enough  to  say 
that  he  has  given  us  a  veiy  at- 
tractive drawing,  d  la  Watteau,  as 
its  title  intimates,  but  not  a  ser- 
vile or  even  a  very  close  imitation 
of  the  painter  of  Valenciennes. 
Sather  it  is,  as  imitations  ought  to 
be,  a  free  adaptation  of  the  quaint 
Louis  XIV.  style  to  contempo- 
rary tastes  and  modes  of  thought. 
Watteau's  ladies  are  always  and 
unmistakably  French ;  Mr.  Hen- 
nessey's damsel  is  as  unmistak- 
ably English.  Not  alone  are  form 
and  features  English,  but  the  cos- 
tume plainly  came  firom  an  English 
costumier.  Still,  both  aspect  and 
treatment  axe  d  la  Watteau,  and 
that  suffices  for  our  theme. 

In  these  days  of  faded  and 
feeble  artistic  inanities  represen- 
tative of  social  scenes  and  subjects, 
it  is  refreshing  to  see  a  young 
artist  turn  aside  from  the  beaten 
paths  to  seek  inspiration  in  fresh 
fields  or  the  study  of  an  almost 
foigotten  'old  master.'  Antoine 
Watteau's  was  once  a  name  to 
conjure  with,  but  for  long  has 
been  almost  ignored  in  the  art- 
world.  Yet,  in  looking  at  one 
and  another  recent  soulless  revi- 
val, we  have  wondered  whether 
Watteau's  turn  would  never  come 
roond.     His  would,  we  admit,  be 


a  difficult  style  to  resuscitate  in  its 
neatness,  daintiness,  and  precision 
of  handling,  grace,  vivacity,  and 
piquancy  of  form  and  sentiment. 
But  it  is  very  much  the  mode  now 
to  paint  scenes  of  social  life,  and 
is  likely  to  become  still  more  so  ; 
the  festivities  of  the  upper  as  well 
as  the  virtues  of  the  middle  and 
the  griefs  of  the  lower  strata  of 
society  figure  in  every  exhibition  ; 
and  for  the  first,  at  least,  no  bet- 
ter model  than  Watteau  could 
well  be  chosen.  Stothard,  in  the 
last  generation,  kept  Watteau  in 
his  mind  when  painting  his  scenes 
from  the  garden  of  Boccaccio,  but 
he  was  of  too  serious  a  turn  to 
succeed  in  imitating  the  brilliant 
Frenchman.  His  women  were  as 
graceful,  but  it  was  the  grace  of 
ancient  Greece  rather  than  of 
modem  France  or  mediaaval  Italy, 
and  he  lacked  altogether  the 
gaiety  and  glitter  of  his  model. 
His  ladies  and  their  gallants  took 
their  pleasures  sadly. 

Watteau  was,  in  truth,  one  of 
those  men  of  original  genius  who 
make  the  style  by  which  they 
are  known.  Of  Flemish  origin, 
though  bom  at  Valenciennes,  he 
grafted  the  French  vivacity  upon 
his  native  stock.  Grave,  reserved, 
and  taciturn  in  manner,  and  sub- 
ject to  frequent  fits  of  depression, 
his  pencil  was  always  employed 
on  festive  themes,  when  he  had 
not  to  yield  to  the  commands  of 
his  employers.  The  names  of 
his  early  masters  are  given,  but 
they  are  only  names.  From  them 
he  learned  little  more  than  the 
mechanism  of  his  art  But  that 
is  all  the  true  man  needs.  When 
ho  has  learned  that,  he  may  be 
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trusted  to  acquire  for  himself  all 
that  lies  beyond  and  is  within  his 
reach. 

like  all  ambitious  Frenehmen 
Watteau's  first  thought,  when  he 
became  his  own  master,  was  to 
proceed  to  Paris.  Moneyless,  he 
had  to  seek  employment,  and  he 
found  it  at  first  with  a  picture 
manufacturer — for  picture  manu- 
facturers were  no  more  unknown 
then  than  now-^who  kept  his 
journeymen  occupied  in  produc- 
ing imitations  of  the  Old  Masters 
or  devotional  pieces  for  village 
churches  and  private  oratories,  as 
one  or  the  other  were  most  in 
demand.  As  soon  as  he  could, 
Watteau  escaped  from  this  drudg- 
ery, and  for  a  while  worked  under 
Claude  Gillot,  who  was  engaged 
in  painting  scenery  for  the  opera 
and  designing  costumes  for  the 
ballet.  The  ballet  then  was  as 
unlike  the  ballet  of  the  present 
day  as  was  the  scenery  of  the 
Com^die  Italienne  to  the  scenery 
of  the  Theatre  Eoyal,  Covent 
Garden.  The  ballet  was  an  ele- 
gant pastoral,  the  scenery  neat 
and  elegant  to  match.  It  was  in 
watching  these  graceful  idylls  of 
the  theatre  that  Watteau,  we  need 
not  doubt,  insensibly  acquired  his 
taste  for  refined  pastoral  subjects 
and  his  style  of  representing  them. 

How  long  he  continued  in  Gil- 
lot's  atelier  is  uncertain.  .  But 
whilst  there  he  was  preparing 
himself  for  original  work.  He 
loved,  we  are  told,  to  stroll  about 
the  places  of  holiday  resort,  and 
sketch  unobserved  any  persons  or 
habits  that  caught  his  fancy. 
Especially  he  used  to  watch  and 
sketch  the  mock  doctors,  who, 
dressed  in  fanciful  robes  and 
mounted  on  a  platform,  rehearsed 
with  extravagant  gestures  and 
bombastic  phrases  the  wonderful 
cures  their  pills  or  draughts  had 
wrought  Itinerant  musicians, 
mendicants,  and  market-folk,  and 


all  sorts  of  unusual  or  picturesque 
characters,  found  a  place  in  his 
note-book.  It  may  be  he  was  at 
this  time  contemplating  the  pro- 
ducing French  counterparts  to 
the  Dutch  and  Flenush  kermes, 
which  the  Ostades  and  Teniers 
had  rendered  so  popular,  or  possi- 
bly he  was  only  working  in  that 
vein  of  grotesque  and  caricature 
in  which  he  about  this  time  in- 
dulged, but  which  happily  he 
soon  cast  aside.  Some  of  his 
studies  in  the  Grosvenor  Galleiy 
show  that  he  did  not  confine  his 
pencil  to  these  subjects.  Among 
them  are  drawings  of  a  Savoyard 
boy,  of  a  young  man  in  festal 
costume  holding  across  his  should- 
ers a  staff,  around  which  vine- 
leaves  are  entwined,  and  of  an  old 
beggar-woman ;  but  there  are  also 
careful  studies  of  youthful  female 
heads,  and  of  ladies,  seated  and 
standing,  in  evening  dress.  They 
are  made  in  red  and  black  challc,  ad- 
mirably drawn,  and  very  delicate- 
ly and  carefully  finished — ^studies 
in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Some  original  efforts  displeased 
M.  Gillot,  and  Watteau  had  to 
leave  his  atelier.  Not  yet,  how- 
ever, was  he  strong  enough  or 
rich  enough  to  stand  alone,  and 
he  had  to  seek  a  new  master.  He 
found  one  in  Claude  Audran,  to 
whom  his  talent  for  the  grotesque 
made  him  a  valuable  assistant 
Working  in  Audran's  atelier 
would  have  helped  Watteau  lit- 
tle, but  Audran  was  a  man  of 
attainments  and  ability,  and,  what 
was  of  more  service  to  Watteau, 
ha  was  court-painter  and  keeper 
of  the  Luxembourg,  to  which  he 
gave  his  assistant  &^e  access. 

This  was  the  turning-point  in 
Watteau's  career.  He  saw  some- 
thing of  court-life,  and  at  the 
Luxembouig  studied  Eubens'  won- 
drous series  of  Medici  paintings, 
and  found  in  them  what  seemed 
to  him  a  revelation  in  composition 
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and  colour.  Henceforth  Bubens 
was  the  teacher  to  whom  he  look- 
ed with  tmboonded  reverence. 
Critics  observing  the  wide  differ- 
ence,  not  only  in  the  size,  but  in 
the  subject,  treatment,  and  general 
character  of  their  works,  have 
questioned,  naturally  enough,  the 
statement  that  it  was  from  Eu- 
bens  that  Watteau  derived  his 
style.  But  the  statement  is  that 
of  the  earliest  authorities;  and 
though  it  is  quite  true  that  no 
direct  imitation  is  traceable,  any 
one  fiuniliar  with  the  works  of 
the  two  masters  will  understand 
how  the  younger  may  have  as- 
cribed hiB  style  to  the  inspiration 
of  the  elder — ^not  by  imitation, 
indeed,  but  by  assimilation.  Wat- 
teau had  his  own  ideal  of  form, 
acquired  long  before  he  studied 
Bubens'  pictures.  He  had,  no 
doubt,  also  settled  his  method  of 
painting.  And  drawing  and 
handling  are  not  often  altogether 
changed  by  a  painter  who  has 
reached  years  of  maturity,  how- 
ever much  he  may,  through  some 
new  influence;  alter  or  modify  his 
general  style.  But  the  influence 
of  Bubens  may  be  seen  in  Wat- 
teau's  scheme  of  colour,  in  the 
broken  folds  and  tints  of  his  dra- 
peries, in  the  drawing,  touch,  and 
tone  of  his  landscapes,  and  especi- 
ally in  the  treatment  of  his  foliage. 
Familiarity  with  the  works  of 
the  great  masters  in  the  royal  col- 
lections set  him  longing — as  what 
painter  has  not  at  some  time 
longed  1 — to'go  to  Italy.  To  this 
end  he  entered  into  the  competi- 
tion at  the  Academy.  The  subject 
of  the  prize  was  the  meeting  of 
David  and  Abigail,  and  Watteau's 
picture  obtained  only  the  second 
place.  All  hope  of  Italy  van- 
ished. Dispirited,  he  resolved  to 
return  to  hiB  birthplace.  To 
obtain  the  necessary  funds  he 
painted  a  picture  of '  Troops  de- 
parting,' which  he  sold  for  some 


fifty  shillings,  and  set  out  for 
Valenciennes.  But  Valenciennes 
^as  very  dull  after  Paris,  and  the 
purchaser  of  his  picture  was  so 
delighted  with  it  that  he  offered 
eight  or  ten  pounds  for  a  com- 
panion to  it.  Watteau,  now  six- 
or  eight-and-twenty,  set  to  work 
vigorously.  His  festive  scenes 
became  exceedingly  popular;  he 
was  admitted  into  the  Academy, 
and  sailed  along  on  the  full  tide 
of  prosperity. 

But  not,  as  would  seem,  of  hap- 
piness. HIb  restlessness  and  way- 
wardness of  disposition  grew  upon 
him;  he  alternately  sought  and 
shunned  society,  and  depression  of 
spirits  became  habituaL  Obser- 
vers called  him  morose,  but  the 
sinking  of  heart  was  due  to  phy- 
sical causes.  Consumption  was 
slowly  developing  itself.  When 
it  became  evident  what  was  the 
disease,  it  had  proceeded  too  far 
to  be  arrested.  Our  Bichard  Mead, 
physician  to  George  L,  then  en- 
joyed the  widest  fame  in  such 
cases ;  and  late  in  the  autumn  of 
1720,  Watteau  came  to  London 
for  the  benefit  of  his  advice.  Mead 
was  a  great  lover  and  collector  of 
works  of  art  as  well  as  a  skilful 
physician .  He  received  the  pain- 
ter with  open  arms,  insisted  on 
hiB  staying  in  his  house,  offered 
him  commissions,  and  introduced 
him  to  the  king  and  court.  But 
the  winter  set  in  damp  and  cold, 
and  the  longing  for  Paris  became 
irresistible.  Thither  he  returned 
accordingly  at  the  beginning  of 
February  1721.  Soon  he  desired 
a  further  change;  and  moving  from 
place  to  place,  he  lingered  till 
July,  when  he  quietly  passed  away, 
having  not  yet  completed  his 
thirty-seventh  year,  and  wanting 
those  few  montiis  of  the  years  to 
which  Baffaelle  lived. 

Looking  to  the  circumstances 
of  his  life  and  his  early  death,  we 
may  rather  wonder  that  he  painted 
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80  many  pictures  than  that  his 
pictures  are  so  seldom  seei).  Con-^ 
sidering  his  eminence — and  from 
the  first  his  countrymen  have  been 
unwavering  in  their  admiration — 
it  is  remarkable  that  so  few  of  his 
paintings  are  in  the  public  collec- 
tions. The  Louvre,  where  we 
might  have  expected  to  find  the 
best  illustrations  of  his  style,  has 
only  one  picture  by  him,  and  that 
is  little  more  than  a  sketch,  and 
by  no  means  characteristic  of  his 
manner.  Our  National  Gallery 
has  not  a  single  example.  In  the 
Dulwich  Gallery  there  are,  how- 
ever, two  pictures  by  him,  both 
f^eSf  and  one  of  them  very  fine. 
The  private  collections  are  richer 
in  examples.  Sir  Richard  Wallace 
has  an  exceedingly  fine  specimen ; 
and  there  are,  or  were,  some  very 
good  ones  in  Lord  Overstone's, 
Mr.  Morrison's,  and  several  other 
collections.  Nearly  all  of  these 
are  entitled  ^  Fetes  Champ^tres,' 
but  this  is  not  their  proper  desig- 
nation. Watteau's  are  scenes  of 
high  and  mostly  of  court  life. 
The  fetes  are  held  by  high-bom 
lords  and  ladies  in  trim  and  stately 
gardens.  There  is  nothing  rustic 
about  them.  When  Watteau  was 
received  into  the  Academy  in  1 7 1 7, 
he  was  entered  on  the  roister  as 


'  Painter  of  FStes  Galantes.'  This 
is  exactly  what  hla  fetes  are,  and 
so  they  ought  to  be  described. 

Altogether  there  must  be  a  good 
many  of  Watteau's  pictures  in 
England,  but  to  the  general  pub- 
lic the  painter  is  almost  unknown 
except  by  reputation.  Even  at 
theexhibitionsoftheOld  Masters 
at  the  Royal  Academy  it  is  some 
years  since  there  has  been  a  genu- 
ine Watteau  shown.  It  would 
be  a  good  deed  if  the  Academy 
would  secure  a  few  authentic 
examples  for  their  next  Winter 
Exhibition.  The  opportunity  of 
a  leisurely  study  of  his  works 
would  be  of  real  benefit  to  the 
younger  painters  of  social  life. 
And  the  general  public  would  find 
equal  pleasure  in  the  examination. 
For  to  the  solidity  of  manner, 
both  technical  and  mental,  of  the 
earlier  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters, 
Watteau  added  a  richness  and 
raciness  ofstyle,  a  freshness,  gaiety, 
grace,  and  elegance  altogether 
French — ^and  it  must  be  said  al- 
together conventional — ^which  in 
the  enaemble  is  exceedingly 
piquant,  aptrittiel,  and  charming. 
They  have,  too,  an  historic  value. 
The  'joyous  life*  of  the  court  and 
courtiers  of  Louis  XIV.  is  no- 
where else  so  happily  shown. 


CLUB  CAMEOS. 


It  is  mj  custom  of  an  afbemoon 
to  enter  the  palatial  halls  of  the 
Cararanseiai,  and  to  salt  my  but- 
tered toast  and  drink  my  ante- 
prandial cup  of  tea  whilst  poring 
over  the  evening  editions  of  the 
newspapers.  I  must  confess  to 
being  partial  to  that  social  but 
somewhat  indigestible  institution, 
five-o'clock  tea,  and  dawdle  over 
the  mild  refection  with  all  the 
love  and  languor  of  those  who 
sipped  bohea  in  the  days  of  good 
Queen  Anne.  As  a  rule,  scarcely 
am  I  seated  in  my  roomy  arm- 
chair, with  the  Pall  Mall  Oazeite, 
the  GbbBf  and  the  Evening  Stan- 
dard clutched  in  my  selfish  grasp, 
than  Dolly  Glavering,  unless  his 
arduous  nulitary  duties  interfere 
with  his  movements,  comes  in  and 
sits  down  beside  me.  He,  too,  is 
fond  of  tea,  and  his  tastes  are 
considerably  encouraged  in  that 
direction  by  a  bevy  of  as  fair  sis- 
ters as  ever  brother  declined  to 
escort  shopping.  Dolly  and  I  are 
excellent  Mends — 'pals'  is  the  ex- 
pression he  uses ;  and  he  is  good 
enough  to  say  that '  he  has  a  re- 
gard, don't  you  know,  for  the  old 
sportsman,'  alluding  to  myself; 
though  why  I  am  a  '  sportsman,' 
unless  that  in  Dolly's  phraseology 
everybody  is  a  sportsmanj  is  be- 
yond me.  Some  of  Dolly's  friends 
call  me  an  *  old  fogey ;'  and  if  I 
am  not  to  be  designated  by  my 
rightful  name,  of  the  two  I  prefer 
to  be  termed  an  '  old  sportsman.' 
There  is  a  savour  of  manliness  in 
the  one  which  is  not  objectionable, 
but  of  womanliness  in  the  other 
which  is  hardly  flattering. 

DoUy  is  a  mere  lad  of  one- 
and-twenty;  and  his  bright,  fresh, 
youthful  fiice,  with  its  nascent 


whiskers  and  moustache,  the 
latter  fondly  caressed,  the  Cla- 
vering  rather  beaky  nose,  and 
his  sisters'  eyes,  are  as  pleasant 
for  a  tired  London  man  to  look 
upon  as  are  the  snows  of  the 
Alps  after  the  sands  of  the 
desert.  A  great  buck  is  Dolly. 
His  frock-coat  fits  his  tall  slender 
figure  without  a  wrinkle ;  his  trou- 
sers never  break  oat  into  ugly 
folds  at  the  knees ;  his  boots  are 
lacquered  like  policed  ebony;  his 
hat  is  new  without  being  glossy ; 
and  there  is  a  swagger,  pardy 
from  diffidence,  partly  from  hau- 
teur, in  hisgait  and  greeting,  which 
is  seldom  disagreeable  in  a  very 
young  man.  Careful  as  is  Dolly 
with  respect  to  his  attire,  you 
could  never  mistake  him  for  a 
dressy  stockbroker  or  City  sweU ; 
everything  about  him  is  quiet, 
sober,  and  unpretentious.  Apart 
from  liking  young  Clavering,  and 
knowing  something  of  his  people, 
I  regard  Dolly  with  a  peculiar  and 
special  interest.  He  is  a  Guards- 
man, and  has  the  honour  to  hold 
a  commission  in  that  favourite 
regiment  the  Bombardiers.  More 
than  once  have  I  solaced  his  soli- 
tude, when  on  guard  at  the  Bank, 
by  being  his' guest;  nor  is  my 
presence  entirely  unknown  at  the 
hospitable  dining -table  at  St. 
James's  Palace  or  at  the  mess  at 
the  Tower.  Again  let  me  say  that 
Dolly  is  in  the  Guards. 

I  repeat  the  statement,  for  it 
appears  to  me  that  some  curious 
delusions  exist  in  the  public  mind 
as  to  the  Guardsman  of  the  period. 
He  is  the  priise  favourite  of  the 
novelists,  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  messieura  les  romancien 
make  him  out  to  be  a  most  won- 
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derful  personage.  Only  last  night 
I  read  Bearekin  and  Boudoir  by 
that  favourite  author  of  militarj 
fiction  the  £su3hionable  Browne — 
Browne,  if  you  please,  with  the 
final  6.  All  the  heroes  of  Browne's 
works  axe  soldiers,  and  it  is 
needless  for  me  to  add,  when  a 
man  boasts  of  an  aristocratic  e  to 
a  plebeian  cognomen,  that  all  his 
soldiers  are  Guardsmen,  officers 
either  in  the  Household  Cayalry 
or  in  the  Foot  Guards.  When  I 
read  of  the  doughty  deeds  of  Dor- 
mer de  Bohun  Cholmondeley  Fitz- 
hardinge  (Browne  likes  a  good 
name  for  his  hero),  and  think  of 
Dolly,  who  is  rather  shy  in  ladies' 
society,  and  who  prefers  to  go 
through  a  gate  than  over  one  when 
out  with  the  hounds,  the  contrast 
is  amusing. 

Of  course  you  know  this  Fits- 
hardingef  What  reader  of  fic- 
tion (and  I  own  to  being  a  most 
omnivorous  novel-reader  myself) 
is  not  acquainted  with  himi  Are 
we  not  all  familiar  with  his 
haughty  commanding  figure,  his 
perfect  features,  those  dark  ter- 
rible eyes  always  being  lit  up 
with  desire  or  revenge,  or  else 
hard  and  cold  as  sheeted  steel,  the 
heavy  moustache  falling  over  the 
stem  cruel  mouth,  the  exquisitely 
modelledhands  white  asa  beauty's, 
the  arched  instep,  and  the  Arabian 
feet  f  And  then  the  views  of  this 
splendid  creature  upon  modem 
society  1  How  fierce  is  the  cyni- 
cism underlying  all  his  opinions 
and  judgments  !  When  I  listen 
to  Browne's  heroes  inveighing 
against  the  falsity  of  woman,  and 
dealing  out mordcmtstrokes  against 
the  shams  and  hypocrisies  of  life 
in  the  club  smoking-room,  or  in 
the  tahagie  of  one  of  those  ancient 
country  mansions  for  which  the 
pen  of  our  author  is  noted,  I  com- 
pare him  with  Dolly,  who  can  be 
seen  any  Sunday  morning  during 
♦he  season  with  his  mother  and 


sisters  in  the  &mi]y-pew  at  St. 
Peter's,  Eaton-square,  who  is  pas- 
sionately fond  of  dancing,  who  is 
devoted  to  amateur  theatricals, 
who  loses  what  he  is  pleased  to 
call  his  heart  about  half  a  dozen 
times  a  week,  and  who  colours 
furiously  when  a  woman  snubs 
him  (which  is  not  often,  for  he  is 
too  shy  and  too  much  of  a  gentle- 
man to  be  forward);  and  the  con- 
trast is  striking. 

What  an  ordinary  man  is 
Dolly  Clavering,  and  what  a 
brilliisuit  creature  is  our  Fiti- 
hardinge !  When  Dolly  goes  to 
ball  or  dance  he  is  quite  in  a 
flutter  of  excitement  if  a  reigning 
beauty  will  allow  him  to  write  his 
name  down  on  her  card,  or  if  some 
high  dame  of  f&shion  asks  for 
his  escort  to  Hurlingham  or  the 
Orleans  Club.  Whereas  Fitxhar- 
dinge  creates  such  havoc  amid  the 
duchesses  and  countesses,  scatter- 
ed liberally  throughout  Browne's 
volumes,  as  to  exhibit  a  most 
lamentable  state  of  things  in  the 
English  peerage.  Haughty  ladies, 
whose  blood  is  so  blue  ^t  it  is 
surprising  it  condescends  to  flow 
at  all,  sigh  for  him;  the  greatest 
heiresses  languish  after  his  smiles ; 
disappointment,  rejection,  refusal, 
are  words  never  to  be  met  with  in 
his  social  dictionary.  Dolly  is 
not  a  bad  man  across  country 
when  his  blood  is  up ;  but,  as  I 
have  said,  he  regards  jumping,  un- 
less when  necessary,  as  a  work  of 
supererogation ;  he  is  a  fair  shot, 
and  can  knock  over  his  pigeons  at 
Hurlingham  or  the  Gun  Club  as 
well  as  the  generality  of  his  fel- 
lows ;  nor  is  his  performance  des- 
picable in  the  stubble  and  turnip- 
fields,  or  in  the  coverts  of  the 
patemal  woods.  But  Fitzhaidinge ! 
He  rides  horses  that  none  but  he 
can  ride ;  he  never  hunts  but  he 
is  glued  to  the  hounds  from  find 
to  finish;  whilst  the  gates,  fences, 
brooks,  doubles,  and  every  mortal 
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thing  he  takes  with  such  consam- 
mate  ease,  always  make  the  whole 
field  tremble  with  fear.  He  es- 
chews—  dauntless  and  magnifi- 
cent cieature  that  he  is  !— ordi- 
nary sport — ^partridges,  pheasants, 
gronse,  and  the  like — and  is  only 
keen  alter  big  game.  The  tigers 
he  shoots  on  foot;  the  wild  buffa- 
loes his  unerring  aim  brings  down ; 
the  lions,  leopards,  pumas,  the 
whole  Zoological  Grudens,  in  fact, 
that  fall  to  his  wonderful  breech- 
loader, are  they  not  written  in  the 
pages  of  the  veracious  Browne ) 

Unless  when  Dolly  is  on  guard 
or  engaged  by  society,  he  dines 
modestly  at  his  club  for  some 
four  or  five  shillings;  then,  while 
digestion  is  pleasantly  waiting  up- 
on appetite,  he  pays  a  visit  to  the 
smoking-room  and  fells  asleep 
over  a  novel;  perhaps,  when  slum- 
ber has  refreshed  him,  he  goes  up- 
stairs and  takes  a  hand  at  whist, 
playing  the  club  points  till  it  is 
time  for  him  to  go  to  his  bachelor 
lodgings  in  Jermyn-street  and  turn 
into  bed.  We  know  how  Fitz- 
hardinge,  on  the  contrary,  passes 
7ii8  time.  What  princely  dinners 
he  orders!  what  an  Mucated 
gourmet  he  is !  How  deep  are  his 
potations,  without  ever  a£fecting 
the  clearness  of  his  brain,  the 
steadiness  of  his  hand,  or  the 
basilisk  coldness  of  his  extraor- 
dinary eyes !  How  he  gambles  at 
Seartey  napoleon,  or  baccarat,  win- 
ning or  losing  thousands  without 
ruffling  the  composure  of  that 
sphinx-like  face  or  disturbing  the 
serenity  of  that  marblebrow!  How 
he  has  to  listen  from  charming 
female  lips  of  the  misery  his  cold- 
ness, his  indifference,  or  his  ne- 
glect has  caused  in  their  too  sue- 
ceptible  hearts !  When  I  read  of 
Fitzhardinge-— of  his  prowess,  his 
Eochefoucauld  maxims,  his  pam- 
pered tastes,  his  gorgeous  attire, 
his  innumerable  conquests,  and 
his  Munchausen  sporting  adven- 


tures— ^it  is  a  source  of  congratu- 
lation to  me  that  I  have  never 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him 
amongst  his  comrades  in  the 
Household  troops;  for  with  all 
due  deference  to  Browne,  it  seems 
to  me  that  Fitzhardinge  is  a  hard 
vicious  brute,  and  far  more  Hke  a 
flash  groom  who  has  been  educated 
in  the  music-halls  of  the  period, 
than  one  of  those  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  look  upon  as  '  an  officer 
and  a  gentleman.'  If  certain  of 
our  novelists  hold  the  mirror  up 
to  l^^ture,  well  may  society  talk 
about  the  degeneracy  of  the 
British  army.  For  my  part,  I  do 
not  believe  in  the  accuracy  of 
these  descriptions— of  what  use 
is  imagination  unless  you  draw 
upon  iti — and  in  refutation  of 
such  views  and  theories  let  me 
sketch  the  career  of  Dolly  Cla- 
vering. 

The  eldest  son  of  an  old  Devon- 
shire squire  and  heir  to  some  six 
thousand  a  year,  Dolly,  after  a 
brief  education  at  Eton,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  as  one  of 
the  smartest  'fields'  in  the  eleven, 
was  gazetted  to  the  Bombardiers. 
In  these  days  of  equality  and  open 
competition  many  of  the  privileges 
of  the  Guards  have  been  docked ; 
still  a  commission  in  one  of  the 
regiments  in  the  Household  troops 
w2l  always  be  an  object  of  envy 
to  most  young  men.  Quartered  in 
London,  save  when  at  Windsor 
or  Shomcliffe,  the  Guardsman  has 
every  advantage  that  town  life 
can  offer,  and  can  enjoy  to  the  full 
aU  the  charms  and  fascinations 
of  good  society.  Unlike  his  less 
fortunate  brother  in  the  Line,  he 
knows  nothing  of  dull  provincial 
towns,  with  their  barrack  mo- 
notonies, garrison  hacks,  fifth- 
rate  theatoes,  and  indifferent 
amusements.  He  is  exempt  f^m 
foreign  service ;  but  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  and  when  the  conflict  is 
deepening  around  him,  it  is  his 
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special  privilege  to  be  in  the  front 
of  battle.  The  uniform  lie  wears 
is  in  my  opinion  the  most  becom- 
ing in  the  service.  There  are 
ladies  who  so  admire  the  gauntlets, 
helmets,  and  cuirasses  of  the  life 
Guards  and  the  Blues,  and  the 
gorgeous  blue-and-gold  of  the 
Horse  Artillery,  that  they  vow  no 
dress  in  the  British  army  equals 
them.  But  with  all  due  deference 
to  the  opinion  of  the  fair  sex — ^and 
in  matters  of  costume  their  judg- 
ment is  not  to  be  decried — ^when 
Dolly  is  adorned  in  his  bearskin 
and  well-fitting  scarlet  tunic,  no 
soldier,  it  seems  to  me,  can  wear 
a  more  becoming  uniform,  or  one 
which  more  unites  grace  with 
quiet  splendour. 

If  we  are  to  credit  our  novelists, 
the  young  Guardsman  is  always 
the  handsomest  of  his  sex,  enjoys 
a  most  lavish  allowance,  dweUs 
in  sumptuous  chambers  in  St. 
James's- street,  runs  through  a 
couple  of  fortunes  before  he  has 
been  five  years  on  the  town,  dis- 
appoints his  tradesmen,  and  then 
retires  to  some  West  India  regi- 
ment or  takes  service  under  a  half- 
savage  potentate  till  the  friendly 
heiress,  who  seems  ever  to  be 
hovering  over  the  colours  of '  the 
Household,'  takes  pity  upon  him, 
and  makes  him  once  more  a 
man  and  a  millionaire.  Dolly 
is  certainly  very  good-looking, 
but  for  that  advantage  he  is 
more  indebted  to  his  father  and 
mother  than  to  the  Guards.  The 
old  Squire  gives  his  son  a  decent 
allowance,  which  enables  him  to 
pay  his  wine -merchant  and  his 
tailor,  to  keep  a  horse  which  he 
both  rides  and  drives,  and  to  have 
comfortable  rooms  on  the  second 
floor  of  a  house  in  Jermyn-street. 
Thepatemal  mansion  isinPrince's- 
gardens,  but  Dolly  thinks  it  in- 
cumbent upon  himself  to  live  in 
apartments  near  his  two  clubs. 
He  is  known  as  a  good  son  and  a 


kind  brother,  and  his  people  haTd 
little  cause  to  complain  of  his  de- 
sertion. Whenever  he  wants  a 
dinner  he  has  only  to  let  his 
mother  know  that  he  will  make 
one  of  the  family  party  at  ei^t 
o'clock  for  the  cook  to  show  all 
her  cunning  and  the  Squire  to  have 
up  some  of  that  *  Mouton'  claiet 
which  has  moistened  the  throats 
of  the  Claverings  for  well-nigh  a 
generation.  Having  four  charm- 
ing sisters  we  need  hardly  say 
that  Dolly  finds  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  company  of  one  or 
two  iften  in  his  regiment  on  these 
occasions. 

I  have  said  that  my  young 
friend's  allowance  is  good,  but  it 
is  not  exorbitant.  Dolly  has, 
however,  one  pull  over  his  bro- 
ther linesman— he  is  saved  from 
many  of  the  expenses  which  or- 
dinwly  attend  an  officer's  life. 
Except  when  at  the  Tower  or  at 
Windsor  or  Shomdiffe  he  has  no 
mess-bills  to  pay,  nor  is  he  called 
upon  for  incessant  contributions ; 
hence  his  income  goes  fsurther  than 
it  otherwise  might  If  Dolly 
draws  five  hundred  a  year  firom 
the  kindly  old  man  he  calls  *  the 
governor,'  it  is  about  as  much  as 
he  does ;  and  if  a  man  does  not 
gamble  and  is  not  the  slave  of 
any  vicious  tastes,  five  hundred  a 
year  when  spent  rigidly  upon  one- 
self wUl  cover  a  folr  expenditure 
At  all  events  Dolly  does  not  live 
uncomfortably,  he  never  seems 
to  lack  funds  to  dine  his  friends 
at  the  Caravanserai,  to  run  over 
to  Fans,  to  put  in  an  appearance 
on  first  nights  at  the  theatres,  or  to 
indulge  in  the  various  other  forms 
of  social  distraction  which  require 
ready  money.  Nor  should  he ;  for 
I,  moi  qui  parle,  had  a  relative — 
the  clock  he  took  &om  the  French- 
man at  Waterloo  ticks  before  me 
as  I  write — ^who  managed  to  live 
in  the  Guards  on  three  hundred 
a  year  until  he  succeeded  to  his 
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piopeitj ;  but,  as  Dolly  reminds 
me,  that  was  many  years  ago,  and 
money  went  further  then  than  it 
does  in  these  days  of  high  wages, 
continual  strikes,  and  rabid  com- 
petition. From  what  I  hear  I 
&ncy,  however,  that  the  old 
Squire  helps  Dolly  to  settle  his 
accounts  with  his  tailor  and  livery- 
stable  keeper. 

In  reading  novels  one  is  always 
struck  with  the  idleness  of  the 
Guardsman:  he  is  making  his 
hands  white ;  he  is  adorning  his 
outward  man ;  he  is  flirting,  loung- 
ing, eating,  dancing,  riding,  driv- 
ing, shooting,  yachting,  hunting, 
but  never  working.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  say  that  Dolly's  is  an 
industrious  or  arduous  life,  yet 
it  is  not  one  that  is  '  all  beer  and 
skittles.'  What  with  attending 
commanding  officer's  or  adjutant's 
parade  during  drill  season,  and 
going  on  guard  as  a  rule  about 
eyery  second  day,  he  is  not  the 
complete  idler  and  '  chalk  soldier' 
many  suppose.  When  on  duty 
at  St.  James's  or  Buckiagham 
Palace,  or  at  the  Tilt-yard,  a  grate- 
ful nation  entertains  him  at  St. 
James's  Palace  at  a  dinner,  which 
costs  the  country  some  three 
thousand  a  year.  At  tliis  dinner 
there  are  the  three  officers  on 
guard  at  St.  James's  and  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  the  two  officers 
on  guard  at  the  Tilt-yard,  three 
officers  of  the  life  Guards,  and 
the  guests  of  the  evening.  At 
the  Tower  he  has  a  regular 
mess ;  but  when  it  is  his  lot  to 
march  his  men  down  to  Thread- 
needle-street  for  the  protection  of 
that  treasury  of  the  nation,  the 
Bank  of  England,  the  directors  of 
that  distingmshed  company  fur- 
niah  him  with  a  neat  Httle  din- 
ner, and  even  extend  their  hospi- 
tality to  a  couple  of  his  Mends 
when  required.  Occasionally 
Dolly  asks  me  to  be  his  guest, 
and,  indolent  youngster  that  he  is, 


instead  of  marching  his  men  along 
the  Strand,  Fleet-street,  and 
Cheapside,  he  limits  his  pedes- 
trianism  to  walking  the  soldiers 
to  St.  James's  Park  station,  and 
conveying  them  to  their  destina- 
tion by  the  agreeable  process  of 
travellmg  by  the  Underground 
Eailway,  the  faxes  of  course  being 
defrayed  out  of  Dolly's  pocket. 
Ko  wonder  that  the  men  have  no 
objection  to  Mr.  Clavering  being 
on  Bank  guard ! 

When  I  dine  in  Thread- 
needle-street  with  Dolly,  and 
look  at  my  cheery  host — ^the 
'war-paint'  discarded,  and  his 
manly  chest  incased  in  an  easy 
shooting-coat — I  cannot  but  think 
how  many  young  men  have  sat 
in  that  Bank  parlour  with  life  and 
hope  before  them,  and  how  vari- 
ous  have  been  their  careers ! 
There  was  Jones,  happiest  and 
most  amusing  of  private  actors  j 
he  was  shot  down  on  that  pitiless 
hillside  of  the  Alma.  Brown, 
after  a  brief  career,  and  a  decided 
refusal  from  his  father  to  pay  his 
biUs,  became  bankrupt,  and  is  now 
a  partner  in  a  respectable  wine- 
merchant's  office  in  the  east  of 
England.  Smith,  the  dullest  sol- 
dier who  ever  cried  out  'form 
fours'  or  'shoulder  arms,'  is  now  a 
great  military  authority,  and  one 
of  the  shining  lights  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Kobbynson  has  ex- 
changed arms  for  the  toga,  and  is 
now  Secretary  of  Legation  some- 
where across  the  Atlantic.  Snooks, 
a  feather-weight  and  the  buck  of 
his  regiment  in  his  time,  is  now 
sixteen  stone,  dresses  like  a  for- 
mer, and  is  great  at  agricultural 
dinners,  ploughing  matches,  and 
in  breeding  stock.  What  a  funny 
world  it  is !  Those  whom  we 
thought  fools  are  now  the  wise 
of  the  earth,  the  failures  are  bril- 
liant successes,  the  poor  have  be- 
come rich,  and  those  from  whom 
we  expected  such  great  things 
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have  tnmed  out  the  most  common- 
place of  mediocrities.  True  it  is 
that  nothing  is  certain  but  the 
unforeseen,  and  that  he  is  a  sage 
man  livho  can  predict  the  future 
of  his  friends. 

Still,  in  spite  of  this  remark,  I 
will  take  upon  myself  to  cast  the 
future  of  my  friend,  young  Claver- 
ing.  Unless  the  old  Squire  shall 
have  been  summoned  by  pallida 
mors  to  take  his  place  in  the  vaidt 
of  his  ancestors  beneath  the  aisle 
of  the  parish  church  at  Trevennis, 
Dolly  will  remain  in  the  Bombar- 
diers till  he  obtains  his  company. 
For  the  next  few  years  he  will 
enjoy  to  the  full,  in  all  £obriety, 
I  hope,  the  pleasures  of  the  town. 
With  all  the  buoyancy  of  youth 
he  will  let  the  future  take  care  of 
itself,  and  bask  in  the  sunshine  of 
that  present  which  seems  eternal 
to  one-and-twenty. 

*  Quid  sit  fnturnm  cnB,  fage  atiierere ;  et 
Quem  sors  dieram  cunque  daoit,  Iucfo 
Appone ;  nee  dulces  amores 
Speme  puer ;  neqne  tu  choreaSi 
Donee  virenti  canities  abest 
Morosa.' 

Then  perhaps  by  his  sixth  or 
seventh  season  he  will  begin  to 
find  that  there  is,  after  all,  a  certain 
amount  of  monotony  in  the  dis- 
tractions of  society ;  that  dinners 
and  dances  are  a  bore ;  that  the 
gossip  of  the  club  is  dull;  and 
that  it  is  possible  to  have  too 
much  of  polo,  pigeon- shooting, 
cricket,  lawn-tennis,  and  incessant 
excitement.  In  other  words,  his 
watchful  mother  and  affectionate 
sisters  will  pass  in  review  all  the 
nice  eligible  girls  they  know  of; 
a  selection  will  be  made;  they  will 
be  trotted  out  for  Dolly's  inspec- 
tion ;  the  object  of  his  preference 
will  be  made  to  frequently  cross 
his  path  in  town;  she  will  be 
asked  down  to  Trevennis  in  the 
autumn;  a  fond  companionship 
will  be  struck  up  between  her 
and  Dolly's  sisters ;  and  one  fine 
morning  Adolphus  Frederick  Cla- 


vering,  captain  (but,  alas  for  the 
days  of  privilege,  no  longer  cap- 
tain and  lieutenant-colonel!)  in 
the  Bombardier  Guards,  will  find 
himself  standing  at  the  altar-rails, 
ready  to  be  offered  as  a  victim  to 
matrimony.  As  a  married  man 
and  heir  to  a  goodish  property  he 
will  abandon  soldiering,  and  be- 
take himself  to  civil  pursuits.  By 
this  time  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  old  Squire  will  be  feeing 
Charon  to  ferry  him  over  the 
Styx,  and  Dolly  will  succeed  to 
the  paternal  fortune  and  honours. 
'He  will  nof  be  lavish  or  ostenta- 

"  t  * 

tious,  for  his  fortune  will  not  per- 
mit of  extrayajgance ;  yet  his  house 
will  be  by  no  means  closed  to  the 
country  around,  or  to  his  various 
London  friends.  He  will  be  put 
into  the  commission  of  the  peace, 
and  when  he  goes  to  Court  he 
will  wear  the  scarlet  uniform  of  a 
deputy-lieutenant.  He  will  hunt 
a  good  deal,  till  he  gete  fat  and 
his  nervous  system  b^ins  to  break 
down.  He  will  be  always  fond  of 
shooting,  for  sight  generally  lasts 
longer  than  nerves.  He  will  be  a 
good  landlord,  and  interest  him- 
self moderately  in  agricultural 
matters.  If  he  has  a  few  hundreds 
to  throw  away,  and  wante  occupa- 
tion, he  may  amuse  himself  by 
farming  the  home-farm  on  his 
own  account.  His  wife  and  chil- 
dren will  look  after  the  poor.  He 
will  be  on  good  terms  with  Ins 
vicar,  and  make  a  point  of  putting 
in  an  appearance  in  the  square 
curtained  pew  of  the  parish  church 
every  Sunday  morning.  He  will 
come  up  to  town  for  three  months 
in  the  year,  and  as  he  gete  older 
abuse  the  change  from  the  country 
to  London.  In  shorty  he  will  be 
a  model  country  gentleman,  and 
he  will  be  none  the  less  popular 
in  his  county,  and  none  the  worse 
husband  and  father,  because  he  is 
a  man  of  the  world,  and  in  his 
youth  was  a  Guardsman. 
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THE  CURIOUS  ADVENTURES  OF  A  FIELD  CRICKET. 


THERB  ARE  HAPPT  UOMBNTS  IK  LIFE  ! 


I  AGAIN  Gi8pt  througli  ths  entnnce 
passage,  and  once  outside  I  took 
up  my  station  at  a  little  distance 
fo>m  the  opening  of  the  mole 
cricket's  grotto,  on  a  clod  of  earth 
brightened  b;  a  warm  snnbeam, 
which  shone  through  the  stiaw- 
beTTy-leaves.  I  half  unclosed  my 
elytra  or  wing-corers,  and  basked 
for  a  few  minutes  in  the  soft 
warm  air  of  the  kind  of  arbour 
formed  by  the  plants  above  me. 
I  then  attended  to  my  toilette. 
It  is  an  hereditary  peculiarity 
amongst  tis  to  be  careful  of  our 
persons.  We  lore  cleanliness, 
we  are  sensitire  to  pleasant  scents, 
and  we  abhor  bod  smells.  The 
insult  offered  to  me  the  evening 
before  by  the  handsome  carabua 
had  therefore  affected  me  most 
painfully.  I  thought  of  it  again 
VOL.  xzztu.  MO.  cxov. 


as  I  was  cleaning  my  claws,  and 
my  veins  swelled  with  fresh  indig- 
nation. But  I  soon  dispelled 
these  disagreeable  reflections;  and 
with  a  view  to  calling  up  others 
more  in  harmony  with  the  beauty 
of  the  scene  in  which  I  found  my- 
self, I  struck  up  one  of  my  most 
joyful  songs. 

I  was  in  good  spirits,  and  I 
sang  for  a  long  time.  Now  and 
then,  however,  I  paused  to  listen 
for  an  answering  voice ;  hut  it  was 
evident  that  no  creature  of  my 
own  species  lived  in  these  partSf 
for  not  a  sound  betrayed  the 
presence  ofanother  cricket.  This 
silence  struck  me  as  strange,  for  I 
was  not  accustomed  to  it.  Still  I 
must  own  I  rather  liked  it  than 
otherwise,  on  account,  probably, 
of  the  enmilytbowa  to  ms  by  my 
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brothersy  which  had  resnlted  in 
destroying  ike  charm  that  their 
voices  would  have  had  for  me  if 
they  had  been  friendly. 

Time  flew  fast^  but  I  was  so 
glad  to  be  safe,  and  free  from 
anxiety,  that  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  close  the  solo-concert  to 
which  I  was  treating  myself.  The 
sound  of  my  own  voice  elated  me, 
and  presently,  carried  away  by  a 
kind  of  joyful  intoxication,  I  found 
myself  jumping  about  and  gesticu- 
lating like  a  mad  creature. 

'Ab,  well,'  I  said  to  myself, 
'  one  can  do  as  one  likes  when  one 
is  alone.* 

I  had  fancied  myself  in  solitude, 
but  I  had  a  witness.  In  the  very 
he'ght  of  my  excitement  I  suddenly 
met  the  eyes  of  a  grasshopper, 
perched  motionless  upon  a  leaf  be- 
side me,  and  looking  at  me  with 
an  expression  of  surprised  amuse- 
ment. How  did  she  get  there 
without  my  seeing  her]  How 
long  had  she  been  there  1  It  was 
impossible  for  me  to  tell.  On 
catching  sight  of  her  my  ardour 
was  suddenly  damped,  and  I  stood 
still  as  if  petrified,  in  the  most 
ridiculous  attitude  possible,  with 
three  legs  on  the  ground  and  the 
others  in  the  air.  At  the  same 
moment  the  conviction  that  I  cut 
a  very  ridiculous  figure  shot  across 
my  mind,  and  my  first  impulse 
was  to  dart  down  my  cousin's  pas- 
sage. .  My  agitation  prevented  my 
seeing  the  entrance  immediately, 
and  one  brief  moment  of  hesitation 
sufficed  to  make  me  change  my 
mind,  and  saved  me  from  crowning 
my  vagaries  by  what  would  have 
been  a  piece  of  sheer  folly. 

I  fitole  another  glance  at  the 
grasshopper,  and  saw  that  she  was 
a  beautiful  young  creature  of  a 
green  colour,  and  with  a  fine  figure. 
She  remained  motionless,  and  kept 
her  eyes  fixed  on  me  with  what 
seemed  to  me  a  most  ironical  ex- 
pression.   It  became  imperative  to 


do  something  to  alter  the  sltnatioiiy 
and  I  could  think  of  nothing  bet- 
ter than  to  burst  out  laughing. 
The  grasshopper  smiled;  and  then, 
infected  by  the  contagion  of  my 
example,  frankly  joined  in  my 
merriment.     I  was  savsd  ! 

'  This  fortunate  meeting  delights 
me,  charminggrasshopper,'  Ibegan. 
'  I  thought  I  was  quite  alone,  and 
I  am  more  than  glad  to  be  able  to 
pay  my  respects  to  one  so  worthy 
of  every  attention.' 

*  Are  you  really  so  very  delight- 
ed, friend  cricket  ?'  was  the  reply. 
'  It  strikes  me  that  my  appearance 
just  now — well,  surprised  you  a 
little,  if  it  did  not  annoy  you.' 

*  I  was  surprised,  I  own.  Have 
you  only  just  come  V 

*  I  was  going  by,  when  curiosity 
made  me  stop  a  minute.  You  seem 
in  very  good  spirits.' 

'  0,  we  all  try  to  shake  off  our 
depression  sometimes.  I  really  am 
the  most  unfortunate  of  crickets.' 

?  I  could  never  have  believed 
it' 

'  It's  true,  for  all  that.' 

^  You  have  rather  an  original 
way  of  giving  vent  to  your 
trouble.' 

'  I  was  indulging  in  all  those 
vagaries  just  now  merely  to  try 
and  divert  my  thoughts.  I  am  a 
miserable  exile.' 

*  An  exile  1' 

*  Yes,  an  exile.  I  was  bom  far 
from  here.  But  the  victim  of  the 
unjust  hatred  of  my  family,  I 
had  to  leave  my  home  and  the 
lovely  scenes  of  my  childhood  to 
escape  from  the  iniquitous  plots 
which  daily  placed  my  life  in 
danger.' 

*  Poor  cricket !' 

*  Arrived  in  this  neighbourhood^ 
after  going  through  the  most  ter* 
rible  dangers,  a  lucky  accident  led 
to  my  meeting  a  female  relation, 
who  accorded  me  the  kindest  hos- 
pitality.' 

*  Who  is  she  f 
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*  An  elderly  mole  cricket.  There  '  You  knov  her,  jftu  say )' 

is  the  entrance  to  her  house.'  '  0,    only   slightly.     She  is  & 

'  I  know  hsr ;  she   is  a  good  great  stay-at-home ;  bat   I  have 

creature.'  heard  of  her.' 

'Very  good;  a  little  peculiar  'You  belong  to   these   parts, 

though.'  then!     You   have   relations  and 

'  So  she  is.'  ftiends  herel' 


'  I  was  born  in  this  strawberry-  '  This  is  a  charming  neighbour- 
ed, and  I  have  never  left  it.'  hood,'  I  said  at  last.    '  I  tiiink  I 

We  chatted   on  in    tliis  style  shall  settle  here.     You  walk  this 

■mbout  different   things   for  more  side  Bomelimes,  I  supposep 

than  an  hour.     The  grasshopper  'Sometimes.     I  go  just  wuere 

dehghted  me,  and  I  thoroughly  the  humour  takes  me. 

■flnjnyod  her  convenatioo.  '  Sweet  grasshopper,  how  glad 
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I  am  to  haye  met  you !  You  seem 
to  sympathise  with  my  misfor- 
tunes. I  can  hear  it  in  the  very 
tones  of  your  voice,  and  in  listen- 
ing to  you  I  forget  all  my  past 
troubles/ 

*  Good-bye,  dear  cricket  I  can't 
stop  any  longer.' 

*  What !  you  are  going  already  f 
'  I  must.' 

^  Shall  I  see  you  again  T 

*  Perhaps.' 

As  she  spoke  she  made  me  a 
graceful  gesture  of  farewell,  and 
with  one  bound  sprang  away.  For 
a  moment  I  saw  her  noiselessly 
poising  herself  on  her  light-green 
wingSi  and  then  she  disappeared 
in  the  distance. 

I  remained  for  a  few  minutes 
in  deep  thought,  gazing  in  the 
direction  the  grasshopper  had 
tak  en .  The  day  was  already  draw  - 
ing  to  its  close,  and  my  astonish- 
ment was  great  at  noticing  that 
the  sun  was  beginning  to  set. 
How  very  quickly  the  time  had 
passed,  to  be  sure  1  I  was  very 
hungry,  which  was  not  much  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  I  had  eaten  no- 
thing since  the  morning. 

The  lateness  of  the  hour  and 
my  appetite  alike  warned  me  that 
it  was  time  to  rejoin  my  com- 
panions. I  was  not  at  all  afraid 
of  not  finding  enough  to  eat,  for 
what  the  mole  cricket  had  said  in 
the  morning  about  her  numerous 
meals  made  me  feel  sure  that  her 
table  would  be  well  spread. 

I  was  right.  On  going  into  the 
dining-room,  I  saw  my  cousin  at 
her  twelfth  or  fifteenth  repast  of 
cockchafer  grubs,  whilst  Firefly, 
apparently  sound  asleep,  lay  on  a 
lodge  on  one  of  the  walls  of  the 
grotto.  He  had,  however,  had 
the  consideration  to  leave  his  lamp 
burning.  The  spider,  still  wrapped 
in  her  lethargic  torpor,  had  not 
made  the  slightest  movement,  and 
was  dimly  visible,  lying  on  her 
»ide,  and  with  outstretched  limbs, 


in  the   corner   to  which    I  .had 
dragged  her  the  night  before. 

*  Where  do  you  come  from  V  the 
mole  cricket  asked  me,  between 
two  mouthfuls.  '  We  haveu't  seen 
you  all  day ;  your  walk  has  been  a 
long  one.' 

*  No,  it  hasn't,'  I  repUed  ;  '1  did 
not  go  far  from  your  honse^  The 
blue  sky,  the  bnlliant  sunshine. 
and  the  heat  were  so  delightfal 
that  I  spent  the  whole  day  enjoy- 
ing them.  Your  home  is  very 
pleasantly  situated.' 

'  Truth  to  tell,  I  don't  care  much 
personally  for  its  advantages  ;  but 
I  am  duly  and  fully  sensible  of 
them,  because  it  is  to  them  that  I 
owe  my  abundant  and  varied  diet, 
a  privilege  I  value  above  any 
other.' 

'  Well,  that  is  at  least  a  candid 
confession.' 

*  It  surprises  you-  Ah,  friend, 
you  are  still  young !  When  yon 
come  to  my  age  you'll  change  your 
mind  on  that  point.  Your  poetry 
will  be  gradually  transformed  to 
prose,  and  you  won't  despise  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  so  much. 
Every  age  has  its  fancies.' 

*  How  old  are  you,  then  ?' 

*  What  a  very  indiscreet  re- 
mark !  Whoever  heard  of  such  a 
question  being  put  to  a  person  of 
my  sex !  I  am  as  old  as  I  look  ;  so 
now  you  know.' 

'  I  beg  pardon,  dear  cousin/  I 
replied,  laughing.  'I  hadn't  the 
slightest  intention  of  being  rude. 
You  told  me  yesterday  you  were 
old  enough  to  be  my  mother,  and 
I  thought — ' 

*  I  told  you  that,  did  1 1  Well, 
perhaps  I  did,  and  you  must  be 
content  with  that  vague  assertion. 
One's  age  is  a  point  on  which'  one 
is  willing  that  there  should  be 
some  little  uncertainty.' 

'  Has  anything  new  occurred 
during  my  absence  V 

'Nothing.  Firefly  has  been 
sleeping  the  calm  and  peaoeful 
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«leep  of  a  Tirtoons  insect  nith  a 
-well-filled  stomacli  and  aa  easy 
eonecieiice,  and  the  spider  is  still 
sleeping  off  the  effects  of  the 
poison.* 

'  Do  jOQ  thiak  she  will  remun 
ID  that  state  mach  longer  T 

'  I  neither  know  nor  care.  But 
■come ;  eat  this  balaninns  grub, 
its  larva  lives  in  nuts,  and  has  a 
very  delicate  flaToor.' 

'  It  really  is  delicious.  Do  yon 
find  many  of  them }' 
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'There  is  a  nnt-tree  not  far 
from  here,  and  at  this  time  of  year 
the  larvte  of  the  balanini  or  nut- 
weevile  leave  their  nuts  through 
holes  nibbled  by  themselves,  and 
bury  themselves  in  the  ground  to 
undergo  their  transformation,' 

'  You  certainly  have  an  advan- 
tage over  me  in  beiug  able  to 
burrow  in  the  ground  after  your 
food.  We  other  crickets  have  to 
content  ourselves  with  what  passes 
the  doors  of  our  homes,' 


'Bat  yoa  can  buirow  in  the 
ground.' 

'  Yes ;  but  only  to  nuke  holes 
io  Jive  in.' 

'  What  do  you  feed  upon  1" 

'  On  fliee,  wood-lice,  and  ants.' 

'Pooh I  Ants  have  a  horrid 
«cid  taste.' 

'  0,  yoa  get  used  to  that.  We 
■cat  blades  of  grass  too.' 

'  Miserable  diet  I  Live  with  me ; 
jon  shall  have  a  good  meal  for 
nothing  every  day.' 

'  You  are  very  kind,  dear  cousin, 
and  I  would  gladly  accept  your 
invitation ;  but  there  is  one  ob- 
■stacle.' 

'  And  what  is  that  f 

'Your  house  seems  very  dark 


to  me.  We  shall  not  always 
have  Firefly's  lamp  to  light  us, 
and  besides,  I  love  the  sun  and 
its  warm  beams.' 

'  And  soft  breezes  and  the  scent 
of  flowers,  and  fine  scenery  and 
v^etation,  and  all  the  rest  of  it, 
I  understand.  Well,  settle  near 
here;  there's  nothing  to  prevent 
yonr  scooping  out  a  home  to  suit 
you.' 

'  I  had  already  thought  of  it.' 

'  Very  well ;  then  you've  only 
to  do  it' 

I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
mention  my  meeting  with  the 
grasshopper  to  my  cousin,  for  of 
course  she  woold  have  been  sure 
to  attribute  to  it  my  sudden  deter- 
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minaiioD  to  take  up  my  residence 
near  her. 

*  Well,  cousin,'  sbe  went  on, 
*haTe  you  had  enough?  You 
have.  Then  go  to  bed  now,  and 
good-night  to  you,  unless  you 
would  like  to  go  and  dream  a 
little  by  moonlight.' 

'  No,  I  am  going  to  sleep.  You 
thiak  there  is  no  danger  from 
moles  to-night  V 

'  There  don't  seem  to  have  been 
any  in  the  neighbourhood  to-day  ; 
but  in  any  case  you  may  rely  on 
my  vigilance.  I  will  wake  you 
at  the  very  slightest  alarm.' 

The  night  did  not  pass  over  so 
peacefully  as  its  predecessor.  In 
fact,  about  the  middle — at  least 
when  I  had  been,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  asleep  a  long  time — the  sound 
of  voices  woke  me.  I  listened. 
Apparently  a  dispute  was  going 
OD,  in  one  of  the  passages  of  the 
house,  between  my  cousin,  whoso 
voic6 1  recognisedat  once,  and  some 
one  whose  harsh  tones,  betraying 
violent  anger,  were  not  altogether 
unfamiliar  to  me.  I  held  myself 
in  readiness  to  fly  to  the  succour 
of  my  relative  on  the  first  appeal ; 
reflecting,  however,  that  if  she  had 
to  defend  herself  in  the  narrow 
passap^e  which  was  the  scene  of 
the  (quarrel,  my  help  would  not 
be  of  much  avail,  except  to  intimi- 
date her  adversary  by  the  arrival 
of  unexpected  succour.  But  my 
intervention  was  not  called  for. 
The  voices  died  away,  leading  me 
to  conclude  that  the  enemy  had 
beaten  a  retreat,  and  then  all  again 
became  quiet.  Firefly  slept  on  all 
the  time,  and  heard  nothing. 

The  next  morning  we  lelinit 
that  my  cousin,  who  sleeps  very 
lightly,  had  beeli  awakened,  to- 
wards three  in  the  morning,  by  a 
slight  noise,  a  kind  6f  rustling  in 
the  entrance  passage;  that  this 
noise  seemed  gradually  to  approach ; 
that  she  went  to  see  what  it  was, 
and  found  herself  face  to  face  with 


a  beetle,  who  for  some  reason  mi- 
known  was  trying  to  get  into  the 
house ;  that  she  inquired  the  rea- 
son of  this  untimely  intraaion^ 
and  was  answered  in  a  haughty 
fashion — so  inisol^nt  is  the  whole 
race  of  beetles;  and  that  the  enemy^ 
finally  beat  a  retreat,  awcaring  and 
threatening. 

'I  have  already  had  aimikr 
visitations,' added  the  mole  cricket, 
'  and  am  so  used  to  them,  that  I 
don't  trouble  my  head  about  thenu 
Beetles  and  other  predatory  insects 
sometimes  come  in  here  and  steal 
my  larvae,  and  I  just  lay  in  a  fresh 
store ;  but  this  time  your  presence* 
here,  friend  Firefly,  compelled  me 
to  preserve  my  home  inviolate. 
That  thief  might  have  carried  you 
off"  under  our  very  noses.' 

Firefly  expressed  her  gratitude 
in  glowing  terms,  and  I  joined 
him  in  congratulating  our  worthy 
hostess  on  her  vigilance  and  cour- 
age. 

*  0,  don't  pay  me  so  many  com- 
pliments, friends ;  they  are  really 
quite  uncalled  for.  I'm  not  a  bit 
afraid  of  beetles ;  they  have  always- 
run  away  from  me.' 

'  But  didn't  the  last  one  squirt 
some  nasty  liquid  over  you  V 

'  Ko;  ho  couldn't  turn  round  in 
my  passage,  and  he  had  to  beat  a 
retreat  backwards.' 

The  day  passed  as  the'  previous 
one  had  done.  The  weather  con- 
tinued fine,  and  I  remained  until 
the  evening  making  music  on  the 
little  hillock,  where  I  had  already 
spent  such  pleasant  hours.  To  my 
great  regret  the  grasshopper  did  not 
put  in  an  appearance.  Had  she  beeik 
prevented  from  coming  1  Ha4  she 
forgotten  mel  Grasshoppers  are 
always  so  giddy.  This  one,  thou^,. 
had  seemed  more  serious  than  is 
usual  with  her  race.  She  had 
shown  sympathy  for  me,  and  the 
.  way  in  which  we  had  parted  en- 
couraged me 'to  hope.  But  I  must 
not  think  of  her  any  more;  it  waa 
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4oo  lat€i  for  her  to  come  to-day, 
«o  I  letumed  indoors. 

A  change  had  taken  place  there. 
The  spider  had  at  htst  awoke  from 
her  torpor,  and  was  talking  to  the 
glowworm.  The  remains  of  food 
lay  beside  her.  I  was  told  that 
as  she  came  to,  she  had  cried  out 
that  she  was  hungry,  and  that  the 
mole  cricket  had  generously  given 
her  two  or  three  little  larvea  of 
coleoptera,  which  she  had  eaten 
in  default. of  flies. 

She  came  up  to  me  and  thanked 
me  for  interfering  on  her  behalf  at 
a  moment  when  her  life  hod  hung 
on  a  thread,  which  proved  to  me 
that  she  had  heard  our  conversa- 
tion. All  this  time  the  mole 
cricket  was  bustling  about  as  if 
she  had  something  else  to  think 
of.  It  was  evident  she  felt  slight- 
ly embarrassed. 

We  did  not  talk  that  evening. 
As  soon  OS  supper  was  over,  we 
all  went  to  sleep  in  our  own  cor- 
ners. The  spider  placed  herself 
close  to  me,  Firefly  stretched  him- 
self on  his  usual  projection,  and 
the  mole  cricket  reposed  near  the 
entrance  passage. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  TRAP. 

I  WAS  sleeping  soundly,  when  a 
rough  shake  woke  me  with  a  start 

'  Be  quick  !'  cried  the  mole 
cricket.  '  Here  is  the  mole  !  Sauve 
qui  pent  /' 

At  this  ominous  cry  I  started 
to  my  feet,  and  rushed  into  the 
nearest  passage.  At  the  same  in- 
stant I  felt  something  .catch  hold 
of  me.;  but  it  was  not  the  time  to 
pause  to  see  what  it  was.  The 
passage  I  had .  chosen  did  not 
seem  to  be  the  one  of  egress ;  in 
my.agitation  I  had  taken  the  first 
which  came — the  one  close  to  my 
sleeping-place.  No,  it  was  .evi- 
dently not  the  way  out ;  and  if 


not,  it  was  unknown  to  me.  Where 
did  it  leadl  I  should  lose  myself 
in  this  subterranean  labyrinth 
and  in  the  profound  darkness. 
Anyhow  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  escape  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble, and  I  rushed  on  at  a  frantic 
pace.  '  Bother !  what  is  that  cling- 
ing to  my  tail  1    Ah  ? 

This  cry  was  wrung  from  me 
by  terror.  The  earth  suddenly 
gave  way  beneath  my  feet,  and, 
for  what  seemed  to  me  a  long 
time,  I  felt  myself  falling  through 
space. 

A  rough  shock  stopped  me.  I 
was  at  the  bottom  of  a  vast  pit. 
Fortunately  I  was  not  hurt,  though 
I  had  fallen  head  foremost.  But 
where  was  II  I  felt  the  ground 
about  me.  It  was  smooth  and 
very  hard ;  it  was  not  soil.  The 
sense  of  touch  was  all  I  had  to 
guide  me,  for  the  darkness  was 
complete.  I  advanced  slowl}', 
groping  my  way  with  outstretched 
antenme,  till  I  came  to  the  foot  of 
a  perpendicular  wall.  This  wall 
was  perfectly  even,  as  smooth  as 
the  floor.  I  paced  slowly  along 
it,  feeling  my  way  before  me  for 
fear  of  another  tumble. 

On,  on  I  walked  for  a  long,  long 
time,  and  still  under  my  feet  I 
felt  the  same  smooth  hard  ground, 
and  on  my  left  the  same  perpen- 
dicular wall  as  smooth  as  the 
ground. 

Where  could  I  be  ?  I  had  not 
a  notion.  What  was  this  subter- 
ranean channel?  Where  did  it 
lead]  Where  did  it  end?  I 
must  be  a  long  distance  from  my 
starting-point  One  thing  was 
certain:  I  was  not  sinking  into 
the  depths  of  the  earth,  for  I  was 
walking  on  firm  ground.  Present- 
ly I  thought  I  made  out  a  star. 
Ah,  yes,  there  was  another  up 
there  !  I  should  most  decidedly 
wait  here  till  the  morning.  ]f 
stars  were  to  be  seen,  of  course 
there  must  be  an  opening  in  the 
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ceiling,  and  I  should  be  able  to 
Eee  mote  clearly  when  the  aun 
TOBO.  I  must  stop  walking,  and 
wait. 

But  what  bad  become  of  the 
object  which  had  clung  to  me,  and 
which  I  had  carried  with  me  in 
my  flight  I  I  no  longer  felt  it. 
It  had  probably  let  go  when  I  fell, 
and  remuned  up  above. 

The  day  was  long  in  coming, 
and  I  went  on  thinking,  not  to 
any  very  practical  purpose  though ; 


for  the  more  I  thought,  the  more 
incomprehensible  appeared  the 
strange  adventure  which  had  be- 
fallen me.  My  poor  companions  ! 
What  had  become  of  them }  The 
mole  cricket  would  have  escaped 
by  one  of  her  paseagea — she  -w&b 
used  to  such  sudden  alarms  ;  but 
the  spider  and  Firefly — tiey  could 
not  run  so  fast;  The  spider !  The 
life  we  had  saved  had  profited  her 
little.  And  the  glowworm !  He 
woald  have  be«i  sure  to  lose  his 


f  mind ;  very  likely  he 
forgot  to  put  out  his  lamp,  and  was 
the  first  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  mole. 
I  was  muaing  thus  when  a  voice 
close  to  my  ear  made  me  start. 

'  Cricket  f  some  one  whispered 
very  softly. 

'  Ah  !  What  t  Who  is  there )' 

'  It  is  I,  the  spider ;  your  com- 
panion in  the  mole  cricket's 
grotto.' 

'  You  !  Impossible  V 

'  Hush  !  Speak  lower;  perhaps 
the  mole  is  not  far  off.' 

'  The  mole !  Why,  we  mnst  be 
ever  so  far  from  him  1  How  did 
you  manage  to  follow  me  here  V 

'I  have  not  moved  since  our 
falL' 


'  Nonsense  1  I  havo  been  walk 
ing  for  more  than  an  hour.' 

'  Yes ;  I  have  faeaid  you.  Yon 
have  been  walking,  but  without 
making  much  progress.* 

'  What  do  you  mean?' 

'You  were  going  round  and 

These  words  were  a  revelation. 
We  were  at  the  bottom  of  a  circu- 
lar pit.  That  accounted  for  my 
always  feeling  a  wall  on  mj  left; 
yes,  that  was  it !  I  had  been  going 
round  and  round.  Why  did  not 
the  idea  occur  to  me  before  I 

'  Wretched  spider  1 '  I  exclaimed 
angrily ;  '  you  heard  mo  going 
round  you  for  an  hour,  and  never 
said  a  word  1' 
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'How  could  I  know  wli&t  yon 
wemdnTing  atT  Oor  fall  made 
me  imther  giddy,  and  I  was  veak, 
too,  ttta  my  long  fast;  so  when  I 
«sme  to  my  senses,  and  heard  ;oa 
itmniiig    round    and    round   me 


vithont  speaking,  I  thongbt  the 
fright,  the  excitement — well,  had 
upset  you  a  little.  Yon  won't  be 
hurt  at  the  idea  which  occuned  to 
mef 

'What  idea  r 


'  Wdl,  I  thonght  you  had  be- 
MIB— ' 

Hsdr 

Tm,  that's  it' 

Ha,  ha,  ha !' 

Hash  1  don't  langh  bo  lend.' 

'WeU,mylong  tramp  mighteasi- 

^nuke  jon  tiiink  me  demented.' 


'  And  I  did  not  feel  altogether 
comfortable — qnite  alone  with  a 
madman  !  So  I  jnat  spun  a  thread 
up  to  the  ceiling,  and  swung  my 
self  out  of  your  reach.  When 
yon  stopped  walking,  I  thought 
yon  were  probably  calmer,  and  I 
spoke  to  yon.' 
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*  Do  you  know  where  we  are  V 

*  Of  coDise  I  do.  We  are  at  tlie 
bottom  of  an  earthenware  pot  set 
by  the  gardener  to  catch  the  mole 
cricket.  Don't  you  remember 
what  she  told  us  V 

*  0  yes,  I  know.  Why  ever 
didn't  I  think  of  that  before  f 

'You  were  too  much  excited. 
Whilst  you  were  running  about,  I 
was  reflecting.  We  are  taken  in 
the  trap  laid  foryour  cousin,  friend 
cricket' 

*  Then  we  are  lost.* 

*  That  does  not  follow.' 

*  You  haye»  hopes  of  our  es- 
cape V 

*  Yes,  I  have — unless  the  mole 
comes  upon  us  in  his  burrowing ; 
there*s  some  fear  of  that.' 

*  Heaven  forefend  !  But,  by 
the  way,  just  tell  me  how  you 
came  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot 
with  me.  I  suppose  you  followed 
me  closely  V 

'Very  closely  indeed.  Kot 
trusting  to  the  speed  of  my  own 
legs  when  the  mole  cricket  gave 
the  alarm,  I  clung  to  one  of  the 
ends  of  your  tail,*  and  you  carried 
me  off  with  you.' 

*  Ah,  it  was  you  I  had  in  tow ! 
I  really  might  hav^  guessed  it; 
but  in  my  confusion —  What  a 
pity  the  same  happy  thought  did 
not  occur  to  poor  Firefly!  He 
might  have  clung  to  me  too.' 

*  I  thought  of  it  for  him.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  V 

'  At  the  cry  of  ^^Sauve  qui  peutf* 
I  rushed  to  Firefly,  caught  him 
up  between  my  legs,  told  him  to 
put  out  his  lamp  at  once,  and 
then  I  flung  myself  upon  your 
tail,  clutching  at  it  with  my  man- 
dibles just  as  you  plunged  into 
the  passage.' 

*He  slipped  away  from  you, 
then,  in  our  flight  V 

*  Not  a  bit  of  it.  He  is  with  us 

•  When  the  wings  of  a  cricket  are 
folded,  they  form  -what  looks  like  a  double 
tapering  tail.— Traxs. 


now.  In  our  fall  I  instinctively 
loosened  my  grasp  of  him,  just  a^ 
the  very  moment  when  we  were 
flung  into  space  by  the  rebound- 
ing of  your  tail  from  against  the 
end  of  the  passage.  We  botk 
struck  against  the  ceiling,  and  I 
fell  down  from  it  again ;  in^t  he 
was  probably  caught  by  some- 
thing. There  he  is  above  us.  Do 
you  see  him  V 

*0,  is  that  Fireflyl  Why,  I 
took  him  for  a  star  just  now !  I 
was  certainly  out  of  my  mind.' 

'  Yes,  that  is  he.  He  has  only 
half  extinguished  his  lamp.' 

*  Why  does  he  remain  there 
without  moving  or  speaking  f  Hi, 
Firefly !' 

'  Hush  !  Don't  shout  at  him 
--like  that;  I  think  he  is  faint. 
When  he  woke  just  now  to  find 
himself  in  my  grasp,  he  was  pro- 
bably in  the  dark  as  to  my  inten- 
tions, and  very  likely  thought  his 
last  hour  was  come.  That  would 
account  for  his  present  stat^  of 
torpor.' 

*'  We  must  go  to  his  assistance. 
But  how  can  we  get  up  there  f 

'  I  am  going  there  now.' 

I  guessed  that  the  spider  meant 
to  spin  a  thread  from  the  floor  to^ 
the  ceiling,  and  that  she  would 
thus  be  able  to  fetch  down  the^ 
glowworm. 

As  she  was  going  up,  I  confided 
to  her  what  my  cousin  had  told 
me  about  Firefly's  sex,  begging 
her  to  respect  his  i7icognito,  which 
she  promised  to  do. 

Presently  a  slight  trembling 
of  the  luminous  point  I  had  taken 
for  a  star  showed  me  that  the  at- 
tempt had  been  successful  The 
luminous  point  came  down ;  and 
when  it  was  iXear  the  ground,  thei 
faint  light  it  gave  enabled  me  to 
make  out  my  old  companion  hud- 
dled together  between  the  legs  of 
the  spider,  who,  heavily  laden -as 
she  was,  came  down  Yerj  slowly. 
Arrived  at  the   bottom    of  the^ 
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pot,  (Im  laid  dowa  hex  burden, 
ind  b^Bn  to  nib  it,  siging  me  to 
do  die  aune- 

Firefl7  had  leally  lost  con- 
Kiootness,  but,  thanks  to  our 
ciKr^etic  friction,  he  soon  came 
to  himaelf ;  and  his  first  words, 
iftei  u  agtouished  ghince  round 
Mm,  veie  a  ttftuunering  inquiry 
u  to  vhere  he  voa,  what  had 
luppened,  and  what  bad  become 
ofUiemtJe  cricket     He  remem- 


bered nothing ;  everytliing  which 
bad  happened  since  oqt  sudden 
retreat  irom  the  dining-room  had 
escaped  bim.  And  it  was  not 
much  wonder  that,  roughly  seized 
as  he  had  been  by  the  spider,  the 
stupor  of  fear  should  have  imme- 
diately succeeded  that  of  sleep, 
reducing  him  to  the  state  of  un- 
consciousness from  which  we_had. 
just  aroused  bim. 

We  told  bim  all  that  had  hap- 


pened ;  and  when  he  learnt  how 
much  he  owed  to  the  spider,  whose 
presence  of  mind,  when  the  rest 
of  us  were  beside  ourselves  with 
terror,  had  saved  his  life,  he  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  to  bis  pro- 
seiTer  in  the  warmest  terms.  Ue 
thanked  me  too,  though  I  assured 
him  with  a  smile  that  I  had  been 
bat  an  unconscious  agent  in  his 
rescue. 

'  Now  that  you  have  come  to 

jonrself,  friend  Firefly,'  said  the 

.   ipider, '  yon  may  as  well  give  us 


a  little  more  light  from  your 
lamp,  for  we  can  hardly  see  a 
bit.  That's  the  nest  thing  to  be 
done;  for  then  we  shall  know 
better  where  we  are,  and  can  con- 
sult as  to  the  beat  means  of  get- 
ting away.' 

Firefly  hastened  to  comply  with 
this  request,  and  ive  were  soon 
able  to  examine  the  place  to  which 
the  accident  of  our  flight  had 
brought  ua. 

The  spider  had  guessed  rightly. 
We  were  at  the  bottom  of  a  large 
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•earthenware  pot,  such  as  is  used 
for  the  cultivation  of  flowers. 
The  roof  of  our  prison  was  formed 
by  a  clod  of  soil,  kept  in  its  place 
by  some  bits  of  stick,  between 
which  hung  the  roots  of  grass. 
It  was  on  one  of  these  sticks  that 
the  glowworm  had  fallen  and  re- 
mained. At  the  upper  edge  of 
the  pot  we  could  see  a  round 
opening,  which  we  knew  to  be 
the  entrance  to  the  mole  cricket's 
galleiy.  Opposite  a  similar  open- 
ing represented  the  continuation  of 
the  same  gallery,  which  was  broken 
by  the  hollow  formed  by  the 
pot. 

The  trap  was  cleverly  set,  as 
proved  by  our  having  been  caught 
in  it. 

By  which  of  the  two  openings 
I  had  arrived,  I  should  have  been 
at  a  loss  to  say,  for  I  was  quite 


thrown  out  of  my  bearings  in  this 
circular  pit 

^You  came  through  that  one,' 
said  the  spider,  guessing  my 
thoughts  from  the  way  I  was  look- 
ing  about  me. 

'  How  can  you  tell  V 

*  Easily  enough.  The  direction 
of  my  thread  shows  you  where 
Firefly  was  when  I  fetched  him, 
above  that  cross-road  which  juts 
out.  Well,  he  could  only  have 
been  flung  there  from  the  point 
opposite  to  us.  If  he  had  come 
from  the  other,  he  must  have 
alighted  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  same  passage.' 

*  True,  true.' 

I  admired  the  sagacity  of  our 
companion,  and  from  that  moment 
I  felt  confidence  in  her  power  to 
extricate  us  from  our  awkward 
situation.    • 


( To  he  continued,) 
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'O  SUntifl!  tboa  dost  rightly  wear  the 

crowD, 
For  seren  princes  stand  abont  thy  throne. 
And  boundless  is  that  merry  realm  of 

thine. 
E*en  Tyrol  flashes  icy  greeting  back, 
In  token  of  allegiance.    Yea,  \¥hat  court 
Can  bear  the  least  comparison  wirh  thine, 
Uy  proud  and  hoary  monarch  of  the  AI  ps !' 

A.  v/DROSTE-StlSSHOKF. 

In  the  midst' of  the  Tillage  of  Appenzell 
lliere  stands  a  green  linden-tree.* 

And  under  the  green  lime-tree  sit 
fresh-coloured  well-knit  lads,  and 
neat  maidens  in  snow-T^iite  sleeves, 
decked  with  gay  kerchiefs  and 
ribbons.  How  they  laugh  in  the 
summer  sunshine !  As  for  the 
boys,  they  are  perfectly  wild,  and 
sing  their  lusty  songs  at  the  top 
of  their  voices,  making  the  air 
ling  again. 

The  old  men,  who  are  mostly 
thin  and  sunburnt,  stand  leaning 
against  the  bean-covered  garden- 
fence,  puffing  away  at  their  short 
wooden  pipes,  and  sending  the 
smoke  of  their  strong  tobacco  into 
the  fresh  hay-scented  air.-  The 
married  women  sit  at  the  oriel- 
windows,  with  glittering  neck- 
laces round  their  throats  and  red- 
silk  hoods  on  their  heads,  either 
looking  out  over  their  bouquet  of 
Sunday  flowers,  or  else  gossiping 
busily,  in  their  broad  kindly 
patoiSy  with  any  of  the  companions 
of  their  week's  toil  who  may  hap> 
pen  to  be  passing. 

Shrieking  swallows  are  sailing 
about  the  dark-brown  wooden 
roofs ;  and  from  the  soft  green 
meadows  which  nse  behind  the 
houses  are  to  be  heard  the  merry 
shouts  of  the  young  people,  the 


bleating  of  the  goats,  and,  farther 
off,  the  rumble  of  carriages  full  of 
tourists  or  visitors,  who  are  coming 
to  undergo  the  whey-cure. 

St.  Gall  presents  a  different 
scene  at  this  same  hour.  Hero 
the  well-dressed  fashionable  citi- 
zens are  either  walking  or  driving 
comfortably  out  of  all  the  gates 
of  the  town  on  their  way  to  the 
Freudenberg,  to  Bernegg,  Froh- 
lichsegg,  and  Voglisegg,  to  enjoy 
their  Sunday  view  of  the  green 
realm  of  the  Santis,  which  extends 
as  far  down  as  the  Glamisch.  The 
factory  chimneys  stare  smokeless 
into  the  air,  as  if  they  were  aston- 
ished at  themselves ;  and  the  long 
rows  of  windowsin  the  mills  where 
cotton  is  spun  and  muslin  woven 
look  at  the  Sunday  sky  as  if  they 
found  the  time  tedious.  Nothing 
is  to  be  heard  but  the  incessant 
whistle  of  the  railway  engine,  and 
the  sound  of  the  hotel  omnibus 
as  it  rattles  noisily  over  the  pave- 
ment, for  the  town  is  taking  its 
ease  like  a  comfortable  citizen. 

Each  of  these  two  principal 
places  may  be  taken  as  fairly 
characteristic  of  the  respective 
cantons  of  Appenzell  and  St.  Gall. 

St  Gall  encloses  the  little  dis- 
trict of  Appenzell  as  the  nut-shell 
encloses  the  kernel;  and,  on  look- 
ing at  it  in  the  map,  one  is  dis- 
posed to  think  Appenzell  must  be 
something  very  special  to  be  so 
caiefully  guarded.  But  those  who 
expect  to  carry  out  the  comparison 
of  the  nut  and  the  shell  will  find 
themselves  mistaken  ;  unless,  in- 
deedj  they  be  thinking  of  a  silver 
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nut  in  a  golden  shell — then  they 
will  be  right  enough. 

The  two  neighbours,  indeed, 
sometimes  have  a  friendly  argu- 
ment as  to  which  is  nut  and  which 
shell ;  and  in  that  case  the  Appen- 
zeller,  who  is  famed  for  his  witty 
sayings,  has  the  laugh  on  his  own 
side.  ^  Come  now,'  saysJbe  to  the 
native  of  St.  Gall,  who  is  reproach- 
ing him  with  the  insignificance 
and  worthlessness  of  his  canton, 
*  come  now,  St.  Gall  is  the  apple 
and  Appenzell's  the  core,  isn't  it? 
But  if  the  core  is  rotten,  how  long 
will  the  apple  last  V  But  the  air 
is  so  pure  that  neither  'Bitzgi' 
nor '  Epfel,' neither  core  nor  apple, 
has  ever  turned  rotten,  and  it 
hangs  fresh  and  juicy  on  the  tree 
iof  the  Confederacy,  looking  like 
fruit  of  golden  promise.  Appen- 
2ell  deserves  to  be  compared,  not 
with  the  core,  but  rather  with  a 
certain  jewel,  concerning  \vhich 
there  is  the  following  tradition  : 
A  shepherd  of  Briillisau,  near 
Appenzcll,  had  gone  with  his 
flocks  to  the  Briilltobel,  one  of 
the  most  bleak  and  desolate  up- 
land valleys  of  this  little  moun- 
4;ain-di8trict.  In  the  night  he 
saw  something  in  the  stream 
which  shone  brightly.  It  grew 
Jaiger  and  larger  until  ift  illumi- 
Jiated  the  whole  spot.  But  he 
.was  afraid;  and  when  he  went 
to  the  place  at  daybreak  he  could 
mot  find  the  precious  stone,  for 
which  he  ever  afterwards  sought 
in  vain.  .  But .  the  beautiful 
gleaming  gem  has  been  founds 
^nd  the  little  canton  of  Appenzell 
is  itself  the  sapphire,  and  St.  Gall 
is  the  golden  setting  which  holds 
it  fast, 

*  As  the  ring  its  diamond.* 

'Thur,  Sitter,  and  Bhein  may  be 
*said  to  be  the  encircling  ring,  and 
the  most  prominent  point  of  the 
.-«tone  is  the  lofty  Santis. 

The  canton  of  St  Gall  seems 


to  have  been  formed  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  conglomerate 
which  we  call  'pudding-stone,' 
and  the  Swiss  *  Xagelfiuh,'  iivhich 
is  composed  of  rounded  pebbles 
of  various  colours  firmly  cemented 
together.  Just  so  Si  Gall  grew 
up'by  degrees  out  of  the  ruins  of 
various  small  principalities  which 
lay  within  its  territory,  and  had 
been  shivered  to  pieces  by  the 
dire  effects  of  revolution. 

Truly  there  is  no  lack  of  vigour 
or  love  of  labour  either  in  St. 
Gall  or  Appenzell,  and  both  alike 
take  part  in  the  pastoral  pursuits 
which  are  carried  on  upon,  the 
green  mountain-slopes,  aiul  in  the 
silk -weaving,  embroidery,  arid 
linen  and  cotton  manufactures 
which  employ  the  inhabitants  Of 
the  valleys ;  in  fact,  trade  is  in  a 
most  flouri|hing  condition.  There 
is  nothing  to  enervate  the  people 
in  the  climate,  and  Nature  rendekis 
them  all  the;  assistance  in  her 
power  by  giving  them  a  good 
supply  of  water.  The  rivers  Sittier 
and  Siiar,  Seetz  and  Linth,  Tamina 
and  Thur,  GJatt,  N^ckar,  and 
Steinach,  all  flow  through  their 
territory,  which  includes  the  Lak^ 
of  Wallenstadt  and  is  bordered 
by  the  Bodensee  and  Lake  of 
Zurich. 

*The  inhabitants  of  this  land/ 
as  an  ancient  little  book  says,* 
*are  rough  but  upright,  daring  and 
dauntless  whenever  danger  threat- 
ens their  fatherland,  as  is  suffi- 
ciently testified  by  the  long  war 
they  have  carried  on,  and  by  their 
heroic  deeds.  They  maintain 
themselves  by  weaving  liiien,  anjd 
grow  rich  on  the  produce  of  their 
.cows  and  goats.' 

A  more  severe  judgment  than 
this  had  been  passed  upon  theni 
previously  by  the  holy.  Notker, 
who  lived  about  a.d.  900*  The 
land  did  not  please  hiin  at  all, 

*  Genaawt'IIelcetit'SpaHaf    by    Job. 
Caspar  Sceineni,  1G84. 
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and  ii?lien  on  one  occasion  the 
Abbot  of  Eeichenau  asked  him 
"what  he  thought  of  St.  GaU,  he 
answered,  'Duraviris  etdura  fide, 
durissima  gleba'  (The  people  are 
coarse,  their  faith  is  rude,  and  the 
soil  very  hard). 

The  person  who  reports  these 
words  adds  apologetically,  'This 
may  be  a  natural  result  of  the 
mountain-air;  for,  as  it  gives 
greater  strength  to  all  sorts  of 
plants  and  animals,  that  is,  more 
astringent  juices  and  stronger 
fibres,  its  effect  upon  human  be- 
ings must  be  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter, and  in  proportion  as  it  invigor- 
ates them  it  must  make  them  less 
pliant  and  less  susceptible  of  cul- 
tivation.' 

When  St.  Gall  journeyed 
through  the  great  forest  of  Arbon 
and  into  the  mountains  in  search 
of  a  spot  where  he  might  live  in 
quiet  retirement,  he  was  accom- 
panied by  one  of  Willimar's  dea- 
cons. This  man,  besides  being  a 
deacon,  was  a  mighty  hunter,  and 
was  well  acquainted  not  only  with 
the  paths  through  the  forest,  but 
with  the  haunts  of  the  wild  ani- 
mals. St.  Gall's  choice  fell  upon 
a  spot  in  an  upland  valley  where 
the  little  river  Steiuach  flows  over 
Ihe  rocks ;  but  of  this  the  deacon 
did  not  at  all  approve.  He  saw 
that  the  holy  man  in  his  defence- 
less state  would  be  exposed  to 
great  danger  from  the  bears  and 
wolves;  and  perhaps  he  had 
learnt  by  experience  that  these 
creatures  have  no  respect  either 
for  the  cross  or  the  religious  habit. 
He  spoke  seriously  to  his  master 
acconlingly,  but  the  latter  had  no 
fears.  Putting  his  whole  trust  in 
God,  he  immediately  consecrated 
the  place  and  erected  a  cross  of 
hazel-wood. 

To  be  sure  a  bear  paid  him  a 
friendly  visit  the  very  first  even- 
ing, but  this  did  not  disturb  him. 
With    the    greatest    nalvetS    he 


offered  the  animal  a  share  of  his 
supper,  and  then  Bruin  trotted 
quietly  back  to  the  green  shades 
of  the  wood. 

With  the  assistance  of  only  two 
disciples,  Mang  and  Theodor,  the 
saint  now  set  to  work  with  axe 
and  spade  to  tlear  the  ground,  and 
build  himself  a  meagre  log-hut 
and  a  little  wooden  chapel  on  the 
very  same  spot  where  the  abbey 
church  now  stands. 

The  small  seed  grew  and  in- 
creased. The  king's  chamberlain, 
who  was  attached  to  him,  soon 
made  St.  Gall  a  present  of  the 
land  upon  which  he  had  hitherto 
sojourned  only  as  a  foreigner  and 
visitor.  The  Bishop  of  Constance 
and  the  criminal  judge  of  Arbon 
supplied  him  with  woodcutters 
and  agricultural  laboarers.  The 
number  of  his  disciples  increased 
to  twelve,  and  by  degrees  a  busy 
little  settlement  gathered  round 
the  solitary  log-hut.  The  adjoin- 
ing land  soon  came  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  a  narrow  road  was  made 
through  the  wood  to  Arbon.  But 
the  main  object  of  the  mission — 
that  of  rooting  out  the  belief  in 
the  old  German  and  Eoman  gods 
— was  vigorously  pursued  at  the 
same  time.  St.  Gall  instructed 
the  wild  people  around  him,  but 
devoted  yet  more  attention  to  the 
training  of  his  disciples  as  teachers 
and  preachers,  in  the  hope  that 
through  them  he  might  reap  a 
more  abundant  harvest. 

The  untiring  old  man  pursued 
his  labours  in  this  district  for  six- 
and-twenty  years,  and  he  was 
ninety-six  years  old  when  he  died. 
His  work,  however,  survived  him. 
His  grave  in  the  lonely  wood  soon 
attracted  people  from  far  and  near, 
for  the  old  man  was  reputed  to 
have  worked  miracles,  and  many 
valuable  bequests  were  made  to 
St.  Gall.  It  did  jiot,  however, 
attain  to  much  importance  during 
the  first  century. 
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Peter^ell  lies  in  a  deep  valley  not 
far  from  the  source  of  the  Neckar, 
and  owes  its  origin  to  the  abbey 
of  St.  Gall,  and  its  endowment  to 
the  lords  of  Soischach  and  the 
Counts  of  ToggenbuTg.  It  is  chiefly 
noticeable  for  the  old  buildings 
once  occupied  by  the  Capitular  of 
8t.  Grail,  which  are  now  used  as  a 

Earsonage.  In  the  other  parsonage 
yes  the  pastor  of  the  Beformed 
Church,  for  half  the  community 
are  Bomanists,  the  other  half  Pro- 
testants, 

As  the  convent  decayed  the 
prosperity  of  the  town  increased  ; 
and  as  the  monks  degenerated  the 
citizens  became  more  powerful. 
Many  of  the  latter  indeed  were  in 
the  service  of  the  abbots,  and  held 
fiefs  of  them  ;  but  those  who  pre- 
ferred to  be  independent  were  also 
tolerably  well-to-do,  thanks  to 
their  trades  and  crafts.  We  have 
now  reached  the  close  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  when  the  light  of 
freedom  was  beginning  to  dawn 
upon  the  citizens,  and  many  con- 
cessions were  necessarily  made  to 
them  in  consequence.  They  were 
allowed,  for  one  thing,  the  free 
control  of  their  houses,  which  was* 
considered  a  great  matter;  and 
they  were  also  permitted  to  elect 
their  own  councillors,  and  to 
build  them  a  town-hall  of  their 
owa^^domus  supra  prcetorium. 
Merchants  begin  to  settle  in  the 
place,  others  come  to  the  market, 
and  the  linen-trade  begins.  The 
meadows  round  the  town  serve  as 
bleacbing-grounds,  and  the  slopes 
outside  the  walls  look  as  if  they 
were  covered  with  snow.  'This 
cheerful  fertile  spot  is,'  as  we  are 
informed,  '  peculiarly  adapted  for 
bleaching  purposes,  and  the  in- 
habitants supply  Italy,  Spain, 
France,  and  Germany  with  great 
quantities  of  linen.* 

The  description  given  above 
affords  a  tolerably  accurate  picture 
of  what  the   town    was    in    the 


thirteenth  century.  Its  prosperity 
was  on  the  increase,  as  was  also 
its  longing  to  be  freed  from  the 
restraint  of  the  convent ;  and  it 
was  gathering  strength  to  shake 
oflf  the  yoke. 

In  the  year  1314  a  conflagration 
destroyed  almost  all  that  man  had 
laboured  so  industriously  to  build. 
The  convent  was  burnt  down,  so 
wore  the  numerous  churches  and 
chapels  and  the  houses  of  the 
citizens,  only  eight  of  which  were 
left  standing.  For  a  time  there 
was  a  doubt  as  to  whether  St 
Gall  should  be  rebuilt,  and  many 
of  the  citizens  prepared  to  seek  a 
home  elsewhere. 

From  this  time,  and  for  several 
centuries,  the  people,  their  country, 
and  their  history  are  all  enveloped 
in  a  thick  cloud  of  smoke  and  va- 
pour, from  which  issue  sounds  of 
confusion,  the  clash  of  arms,  and 
the  cries  of  victor  and  vanquished. 
The  veil  becomes  thicker  and 
thicker,  and  much  goes  on  be- 
neath it  which  is  hidden  from  our 
view. 

And  now,  in  this  present  cen- 
tury, let  us  lift  it  up. 

Look !  look  !  The  summer  sun 
is  shining  brightly,  and  there 
runs  a  railway-train  with  its  pant- 
ing engine,  climbing  up  from 
Eorschach  to  the  green  wooded 
mountains  about  Steinach.  A 
bad  bit  of  road  that  was  to  make, 
for  there  were  so  many  old  ra- 
vines and  gullies  to  be  crossed. 
But  tlie  higher  the  railway 
mounts,  the  more  the  prospect 
widens ;  and  the  eager  passengers 
cannot  help  being  delighted  as 
they  gaze  from  the  windows  at 
the  golden  landscape,  the  well- 
cultivated  fields,  and  the  white 
country  houses  which  gleam  out 
upon  the  slopes. 

The  town  stands  higher  than 
almost  any  other  in  Europe,  and 
an  easy  ascent  leads  the  traveller 
to  the  top  of  one  of  its  natural 
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watch-towers,  whence  he  may 
obtain  an  extensive  view  of  the 
country  sound.  The  Frcudenbeig, 
as  this  height  is  called,  is  a  very 
&vourite  resort  of  old  and  young, 
and  is  much  frequented  on  bright 
Sundays  and  holidays.  There  is 
a  lovely  panorama  to  be  seen  firom 
the  wooded  summit. 

We  are  in  the  realm  of  the 
lofby  Santis,  and  the  monarch 
himself  and  all  his  court  rise  be- 
fore us  to  the  south;  but  his 
dominions  are  overlooked  by  other 
distant  mountains,  and  on  bright 
evenings  you  may  distinctly  see 
the  peaks  of  the  Todi  and  Gliir- 
nisch,  the  mountains  of  Schwyz, 
Mont  Pilat^  and  the  Eigi,  and 
may  receive  a  short  gentleman- 
like salutation  from  the  glistening 
Eiger  of  the  Bernese  Oberland. 

But  there  are  more  attractions 
for  us  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, and  we  want  to  make 
closer  acquaintance  with  the  cheer- 
ful green  meadows  of  Appenzell. 

We  pack  our  knapsack,  and 
the/ollowing  day  finds  us  at  the 
Ilecht  or  Lowen  in  Appenzell. 
If  we  had  come  merely  to  recon- 
noitre the  place  itself,  we  should 
soon  have  had  enough  of  it,  for 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  about 
its  architecture ;  and  as  it  lies  in 
a  green  caldron-like  valley,  inter- 
sected by  the  Sitter,  it  cannot  be 
said  to  be  romantically  situated. 
In  the  Bernese  Oberland  you  have 
one  or  more  giant  mountains  fac- 
ing your  hotel  window,  and  you 
hear  the  constant  sound  of  grand 
waterfalls,  whereas  here  you  will 
find  only  monotonous  gently-swell- 
ing green  hills,  not  overlooked  by 
a  single  neighbouring  peak,  not 
even  by  the  Santis.  There  will 
be  notldng,  except  perhaps  a  few 
little  picturesque  bits,  to  attract 
those  who  remember  the  beauti- 
ful timber-houses  of  the  Priittigau, 
or  the  mediaeval  architecture  of 
the  interior  of  St  Gall. 


The  town  is  crowded,  angular, 
mean-looking,  and  irregular ;  and 
the  houses  seem  to  be  getting  in 
one  another's  way.  To  be  sure 
we  have  wood-work  all  brown 
with  age  and  projecting  eaves  and 
oriels ;  but  the  houses  look  as  if 
they  had  been  put  together  by 
persons  who  had  no  love  for  or 
pleasure  in  them,  and  they  have 
little  in  common  with  the  clean, 
neat,  you  may  almost  say  shining, 
and  certainly  well-lighted  dwell- 
ings of  Outer-Bhoden.  Somebody 
calls  Appenzell '  a  gray  speck  on 
the  face  of  the  bright  green.' 

The  only  buildings  worth  men- 
tioning are  the  parish  church, 
which  is  rather  pretty,  and  two 
convents. 

But  the  light  of  modern  times 
is  beginning  to  penetrate  even 
such  places  as  this ;  and  as 
Appenzell  is  very  well-to-do,  we 
may  expect  to  see  her  exchanging 
the  unsightly  garb  of  the  shep- 
herd or  weaver  for  something 
more  becoming  as  soon  as  the 
railway  comes  up  to  her  convent- 
walls. 

Those,  then,  who  have  come 
here  to  see  a  town  will  yawn 
and  go  away  again  as  fast  as  they 
can ;  while  those  who  wish  to 
study  the  people  will  take  up 
their  quarters  in  one  of  the  clean, 
cosy,  home-like  inns,  where  things 
are  conducted  in  the  good  old 
style,  and  will  ramble  about  the 
valleys  and  mountains  of  the 
neighbourhood  every  morning. 

The  people  are  proud  of  the 
name  of  *  AppenzelLers,'  and  are 
thoroughlynatural  and  unaffected. 
The  traveller  will  see  plenty  of 
them  without  going  beyond  the 
village,  should  he  have  the  good 
fortune  to  find  hiinself  there  when 
the  Assembly  of  the  canton  meets, 
or  at  the  time  of  the  great  annual 
festival  called  the  *  ChUbe.*  *  You 
see  signs  of  the  Chilbe  every- 
where, and  then  on  a  sudden,  lo, 
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it  is  here  T  say  the  good  people 
of  Appenzell ;  and  wb  ate  in  luck's 
way  t<MiIay,for  the  festival  is  just 
beginning.  Prepare,  then,  yon 
fine  ladwB  and  gentlemen,  who 
us  still  loitering,  maybe,  at  Gais 


or  Weiesbad  or  elsewhen, — pre- 
pare, this  beautiful  autumn  day, 
to  see  what  real  gaiety  is  for  once 
in  youi  lives.  The  mirth  is  not 
exactly  suited  to  a  London  draw- 
ing room,  it  is  true ;  and  instead 
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of  kid  gloves  and  dress-ooats  you 
will  see  shiri-sleeves,  heavy  hob-, 
nailed  shoes,  and  perhaps  leather 
breeches;  but  the  enjoyment  is 
great  for  all  that.  The  minority 
of  those  present  have  been  as  en- 
tirely cut  oflf  from  the  world  for 
some  time  past  as  the  sailor  upon 
the  ocean,  and  many  and  various 
are  the  privations  they  have  had 
to  endure  in  their  remote  moun- 
tain-dwellings. Now,  however,  the 
superfluous  energies  which  have 
been  pent  up  for  months  find 
vent  at  last,  and  the  merry-makers 
feel  tliat  they  have  a  right  for 
once  to  break  through  all  their 
usual  habits  and  run  wild. 

The  songs  of  Appenzell  are 
genuine  popular  songs,  with  plenty 
of  freshness  and  boldness,  and 
sometimes  not  a  little  impudence, 
about  them.  They  are  older  than 
any  of  the  grandfathers  or  great- 
grandfathers now  living,  and  the 
schoolmaster  has  not  at  present 
succeeded  in  exterminating  them 
here,  as  ho  has  done  in  most  of 
the  other  cantons.  They  bear  a 
great  resemblance  to  the  famous 
'  Schnsdahtipferin,'  and  the  melo- 
dies to  which  they  are  sung  are 
likewise  similar;  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  present  them  to  the  English 
reader,  as  most  people  would  find 
the  Appenzell  dialect  well-nigh- 
unintelligible,  while  their  pecu- 
liar characteristics  must  needs 
evaporate  in  a  translation.  Here, 
however,  is  a  specimen : 

*  A  year  is  not  long    : 

'rben  married  we*U  be, 
And  ril  be  thy  hasband, 

And  thou  my  wif-te.' 

»  *  ♦  • 

*  Black  hair,  dark -brown  c^es, 

And  a  dimple  in  her  chm — 

Now  yon  know  the  sweetheart 

That  I  hope  to  win.' 
*  *  *  • 

*  We  wander  throagfa  tlie  shady  wood, 
.   .Where  many  a  bird  doth  sing  ; 
\Ve  sif  us  down  to  rest  awhile, 

'  '     And  watch  them  on  the  wing. 
.   '   We  take  each  other  by  the  band^ 
We  k^8  each  other*  too, 
In  token  that  until  we  part 
We  will  be  fond  and  true.* 


*  My  house  has  no  door, 

And  my  door  has  no  key, 
And  IVe  lost  my  sweetheart — 

Tis  aU  up  with  me ! 
And  now  that  IVe  lost  her 

Fm  glad  to  be  free, 
And  I  quite  mean  to  find 

Some  one  else  to  love  me  !* 

But  although  the  people  love 
their  cattle  enthusiastically,  they 
have  hardly  any  genuine  pastoral 
songs.  A  great  many  of  the  ex- 
pressions in  use  at  home  and 
abroad,  numberless  proverbs  and 
phrases,  have  reference  to,  or  are 
drawn  from,  the  various  experi- 
ences of  the  cowherd's  life,  and 
the  very  children  have  no  more 
favourite  game  tJiou  that  of 'play- 
ing cows,'  where  one  child  is  the 
herdsman,  another  the  cowboy, 
and  the  rest  cows ;  but  all  this 
has  had  no  influence  whatever  on 
the  popular  poetry. 

People  often  talk  of  the  famous 
'  Chiiereiha,'  literally  *  Cow-rows,* 
better  known  as  the  '  Ranz  des 
Vaches,'  the  song  which  the  cow- 
herds use  to  call  their  cattle  home ; 
but  even  fifty  years  ago  it  was 
beginning  to  die  out,  and  very 
few  young  herdsmen  of  the  present 
day  can  sing  it  correctly.  The 
words  are  not  particularly  poetical, 
but  the  peculiarly  plaintive  long- 
drawn  melody  used  to  fill  the 
hearts  of  the  Swiss  with  a  pro- 
found feeling  of  home-sickness  if 
they  chaifced  to  hear  it  when  far 
away  from  their  own  land.  So 
powerful,  indeed,  was  its  effect, 
that  it  caused  some  of  the  soldiera 
on  foreign  service  to  desert,  which 
led  to  its  being  prohibited  in 
France  on  pain  of  death. 

It  contains  some  rude  and 
scomfjal  remarks  upon  matrimony, 
for  the  herdsman  nowhere  feels 
so  free  and  happy  as  when  he  is 
among  the  cows  he  loves  so  ten- 
derly, and  it  winds  up  with  the 
glorification  of  their  merits. 

Th^  following  is  a  literal  trans- 
lation of  the  famous  old  *  Eanz 
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des  Vaches'  of  Appenzell,  the 
metre  6i  which  is  quite  irregular 
and  nnrhymed,  except  as  regards 
the  two  stanzas  at  the  end : 

*  Coin«  hither,  come  hither,  Loba ! 
Call  them  together  by  their  names,  the 

old  and  the'  youig, 
The  old  all  together,  Loba,  Loba ^ 

Loba,  Lo ba ! 

CowB  all  togethen  together,  together, 

Lo  —  ba,  Lo  — >  —  ba  t 
When  1  to  the  cattle  am  piping,  am 

piping,  am  piping. 
The  kine  all  together  haste  homewards, 

haste  homewards — 
Ay,  homewards— yes,  homewards. 
Thev  are  lovely  and  free, 
An<f  sweet  are  th^,  too.    Loba,  Loba ! 
Were  it  well  to  give  ap  our  singing. 
Have  a  cradle  stand  in  the  room 
For  the  man  to  keep  it  rocking, 
While  the  wind  blows  through  every 

hole! 
Lo  —  ba,  Lo ba,  Loba,  Loba, 

Lo ba ! 

Drive  them  hither— ay,  hither,  toge- 
ther, all  together ; 
There  are  Hinked  and  Stinked, 
And  Bblet^eet  and  Gschegget, 
Gflecket  and  Blilsset, 
Schwanzert  and  Tanzert, 
Grossbach  and  Rucb, 
Langbeneri  and  Haglehneri — 
Drive  them  hither—yes,  hither,  now 

hither, 
Loba! 

Shice  IVe  been  married 

I've  had  no  bread ; 
Since  I've  been  married 

My  luck  has  fled. 

Our  cows  they  are  better 
Than  any  folks  alive ; 
They  drink  of  the  running  brook, 
•  And  long  may  they  thrive!* 

The  mountaineer's  own  favour- 
ite beverage  is  what  he  calls 
'sufa,'  a  mixture  of  whey  and 
milk ;  but  he  compliments  his  be- 
loved cows  on  their  better  taste. 

All  things  considered,  it  is  not 
astonishing  to  find  that  the  set- 
ting out  for  the  mountain  pastur- 
ages in  May  and  June  is  a  very 
Inright  and  joyous  time  to  the 
he^sman  and  his  intelligent  ani- 
mals. Very  early  in  the  year,  as 
soon  as  the  first  soft  breath  of 
air  seems  to  whisper  that  spring 
is  awaking,  thottgh  the  snow  be 
yet  lying  deep  in  the  valley,  a 
strange  sort  of  restlessness  seems 
to  seize  both  the  cattle,  who  are 


weary  of  their  dry  food  in  the 
stable,  and  the  herdsman,  who  is 
sick  of  the  long  winter  months 
which  he  has  spent  in  smoking  in 
the  chimney  -  comer,  not  much 
more  alive  than  if  he  were  a  dor- 
mouse. The  cows  show  their 
longing  for  the  spring  by  lowing 
at  tmusual  times  in  loud  tones, 
and  the  herdsman  gives  more  fre- 
quent pulls  at  his  leather  cap, 
and  goes  out  of  tener  to  the  garden 
fence,  where  he  stands  craning 
his  neck  and  gazing  intently  at 
the  mountains  by  the  quarter  of 
an  hour  together. 

The  animals  and  their  masters 
now  dream  of  nothing  but  green 
pastures,  mountain-air,  gushing 
springs,  and  the  aromatic  herbs 
which  grow  upon  the  Alps.  And 
as  soon  as  May  has  unlocked  the 
mountain-gates,  ifc  is  as  though  a 
flock  of  wild  birds  had  been  sud- 
denly released  from  a  cage.  The 
joyous  throng  press  on  and  on, 
up  and  up;  and  though  they 
often  have  to  go  through  the 
snow,  the  day  of  their  departure 
is  a  regular  fSte,  observed  with 
ringing  of  bells,  wearing  of  gala 
dress,  with  flowers  and  songs  and 
loud  huzzas,  and,  in  fact,  with  all 
the  pomp  and  show  that  circum- 
stances permit. 

The  return  to  the  valley  at  the 
end  of  the  summer  bears  the  same 
sort  of  relation  to  this  festival 
that  All  Souls'-day  does  to  Easter. 
It  is  a  day  of  mourning,  and  both 
men  and  beasts  walk  along  with 
hanging  heads,  as  if  they  were 
weighed  down  by  the  more  op- 
pressive air  of  the  valley. 
:  These  festivals  enter  so  deeply 
into  the  life  of  the  dweller  among 
the  Alps  that  he  reckons  time  by 
them.  Thus  you  will  hear  him 
speak  of  the  '  time  of  the  General 
Assembly,'  by  which  he  means 
the  end  of  April  and  beginning 
of  May ;  or  he  will  say  *  such  and 
such  a  thing  took  place  about  the 
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time  of  "  f  unkasonntig,"  'or  'at 
the  annual  spring  fair/  '  when  the 
cattle  set  out  for  the  mountain- 
pastures,'  *  after  hay  -  harvest,' 
*•  after  the  second  crop/  '  at  the 
autumn  fair/  &c..  These  festivals 
are  so  many  luminous  centres, 
from  which  all  the  other  days  of 
the  year  radiate. 

*  Funkasonntig/  which  we  have 
just  mentioned,  is  the  Sunday 
called  in  the  Koman  calendar 
Dominue  invocavit,  and  its  ob- 
servances, like  those  of  St  JohnV 
day  or  the  summer  solstice  in 
Tyrol,  are  of  ancient  pagan  origin. 
In  both  places  huge  bonfires  are 
lighted  on  the  mountains,  all  sorts 
of  wild  pranks  are  indulged  in, 
and  a  sort  of  game  is  played  with 
discs  of  burning  wood.  In  former 
times  the  heaps  of  fagots  used 
to  be  fired  at  nightfall  amid  merry 
peals  from  the  church-bells,  and 
more  superstitious  practices  were 
in  vogue  than  is  the  case  at  the 
present  day. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  As- 
sembly of  the  canton  is  hardly  to 
be  called  a  festival,  though  re- 
garded as  such  as  soon  as  the 
serious  business  is  despatched. 
It  is  a  glorious  institution ;  but 
It  now  survives  only  in  Inner- 
and  Outer-Ehoden,  and  the  can- 
tons of  Obwalden,  Nidwalden, 
Glarus,  and  ITri,  its  ancient  cha- 
racter being  most  thoroughly  main- 
tained in  Inner  -  Rhoden.  The 
sovereign  people  come  together 
in  the  open  air;  they  are  their 
own  judges  and  law-givers,  and 
they  still  administer  and  exer- 
cise in  this  primitive  and  direct 
fashion  the  ancient  rights  which 
their  forefathers  won  with  their 
blood,  and'  they  have  themselves 
since  vigorously  maintained. 

The  General  Assembly  reminds 
one  of  the  ancient  *  Thing'  of  the 
German  races,  where  the  freemen 
met  armed  at  the  place  of  sacri- 
fice beneath  the   sacred  tree  to 


choose  their  district  courts  and 
judges,  and  to  make  their  laws ; 
or  it  recalls  the  Campus  Martins 
and  Magicampus,  the  March  and 
May  meetings  of  the  Franks, 
which  WQre  attended  by  all  those 
capable  of  bearing  arms  out  of 
eveiy  district,  and  consisted  of  a 
review  of  the  forces  and  a  free 
discussion  of  the  question  of  peace 
or  war. 

The  Extraordinary  Assembly 
meets  only  on  special  occasions. 
The  Ordinary  Assembly  comes 
together  on  a  certain  Sunday  in 
spring,  when  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Inner-Rhoden  go  up  to  Appen- 
zelUike  one  man ;  those  of  Outer- 
Ehoden  go  up  one  year  to  Hunds- 
wyl  and  the  next  to  Trojen.  The 
custom  is  a  very  ancient  one ;  for 
the  people  of  Appenzell  —  and, 
indeed,  each  separate  parish — 
were  in  the  habit  of  assembling  as 
early  as  the  sixteenth. century  for 
an  annual  inspection  of  arms, 
those  being  times  when  the  sword 
needed  to  be  always  sharp  and 
the  halberd  always  brigktL  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  was  again  impressed 
upon  the  people  that  every  re- 
spectable man  who  was  capable 
of  wearing  arms  should  cany 
magnificent  long  side-arms ;  and 
even  at  the  present  day,  though 
the  persons  of  most  distinction 
wear  decent  modem  swords,  you 
may  still  see  the  Appenzeller 
striding  along  at  the  Assembly 
with  some  bent,  rusty,  often  very 
curious  weapon  which  has  be- 
longed to  his  ancestors,  and  has 
slumbered  peacefully  all  the  year 
round  under  the  bed.  He  pro' 
bably  knows  no  more  of  its  use 
than  what  he  has  learnt  from 
the  history  of  his  native  province, 
whose  inhabitants  were  oidy  too 
often  obliged  to  defend  their 
lives.  The  sight  of  an  old  man 
bent  with  years  and  toil,  weather- 
beaten  and  white-haired,  march' 
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isg  along  to  the  Aceembly,  with 
his  sword  trnder  his  arm,  and  his 
well-staiched  Sunday  collar  stand- 
ing tip  60  stiffly  above  his  short 
green  frock,  may  seem  absurd ; 
indeed,  the  whole  procession  looks 
somewhat  as  if  it  belonged  to  the 
Camivaly  as  it  moves  on  to  the 
'chair/  preceded  by  the  band, 
wearing  impossible  uniforms,  half 
white  and  half  black,  and  crashing 
out  the  strange  'Assembly  March' 
on  their  drums  and  fifes.  Some 
people  might  be  disposed  to  laugh 
at  the  whole  proceeding,  but  they 
will  soon  be  serious  enough  if 
they  turn  to  the  history  of  Ap- 
penzell,  or  glance  at  its  constitu- 
tions. 

Hats  off!  These  are  the  de- 
scendants of  the  brave  heroes  of 
Speicher,  Hauptlingsbeig,  and 
Wolfshalde,  who,  undismayed  by 
the  superior  numbers  of  the  foe, 
wielded  sword  and  battle-axe  to 
such  good  effect  that  the  yoke  of 
the  tyrannical  masters  who  had 
so  long  oppressed  them  was 
shivered  to  atoms.  This  was  the 
time  of  which  the  old  chronicler 
spoke  with  admiring  wonder, 
saying :  '  It  should  also  be  known 
that  the  most  strange  and  won- 
derful thing  happened  with  regard 
to  the  Appenzellers  that  ever  oc- 
curred in  this  land — in  a  short 
time  they  became  so  powerful  as 
to  drive  away  all  the  nobility.' 

And  then  throughout  the  whole 
land  there  was  'one  staff,  one 
court  of  justice,  one  assembly,  and 
one  standard ;'  and  to  this  present 
day,  the  only  earthly  superior 
they  recognise  is  their  own  con- 
stituted authority  as  embodied  in 
the  person  of  the  'Landammann,' 
or  chief  magistrate.  Those  here 
assembled  are  the  mainstay  of  the 
country ;  they  feel  themselves  to 
be  one  homogeneous  whole,  and 
none  are  excluded  from  their 
ranks  save  those  who  can  boast 
neither  arms  nor  respectability. 


And  now  the  Landammann,  as 
being  the  leader  of  the  people  and 
president  of  the  council,  mounts 
the  platform,  which  is  draped  with 
the  national  colours  of  white  and 
black,  and  has  two  mighty  an- 
cient-looking swords  crossed  in 
front  of  it.  On  his  right  hand 
stands  the  apparitor  or  herald, 
who  puts  the  questions  under  dis- 
cussion to  the  vote,  and  on  the 
left  stands  the  clerk  of  the  council. 

The  Landammann  takes  off  his 
hat,  and  every  one  present  follows 
his  example.  A  profound  silence 
falls  upon  the  assembled  thou- 
sands, which  shows  that  the  peo- 
ple look  upon  the  meeting  as  a 
very  serious  affair.  Then  comes 
the  greeting  to  '  our  trusty,  faith- 
ful, and  beloved  fellow-country- 
men,' which  is  heard  far  and  wide 
by  all  the  many  spectators  gather- 
ed around  the  large  circle  of 
voters.  Thanks  are  offered  to 
Heaven  for  having  preserved  them 
to  meet  together  once  more,  and 
mention  is  mode  of  the  heroic 
deeds  of  their  homely  ancestors. 
This  introductory  act  closes  with 
general  silent  prayer,  which  never 
fails  to  make  a  deep  impression 
upon  strangers  unaccustomed  to 
the  practice,  such  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Outer^Khoden,  where  the 
whole  proceedings  are  conducted 
in  a  much  more  calm  and  dignified 
manner. 

Then  follows  the  business  of 
the  day,  the  rendering  of  accounts, 
and  the  elections  or  the  voting 
upon  important  matters.  And  here 
one  characteristic  of  the  people, 
namely,  their  political  ability  and 
parliamentary  tact,  is  most  con- 
spicuous. Almost  everything  goes 
on  as  evenly  as  in  a  well-oixlered 
parliament  house,  and  often  a  great 
deal  better.  To  be  sure  the  day 
winds  up  with  a  great  drinking- 
bout  at  the  best  taps  in  Appenzell ; 
but  town-halls  have  everywhere 
been  famous  for  their  cellars  for 
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centuries  past,  and  refresliment  is 
doubly  needed  here,  where  the 
people  have  been  waiting  about 
for  hours,  and  have  had  their 
throats  parched  by  the  raw  air  of 
the  snowy  mountains.  Possibly 
the  young  men,  who  are  entitled 
to  a  vote  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
may  indulge  in  too  much  of  a  good 
thing,  and  perhaps  the  old  broad- 
sword, which  figured  so  grandly 
in  the  morning's  parade,  may  com- 
mit some  acts  of  violence  before 
the  eyening  is  over.  But  there  is 
more  than  this.  The  day  follow- 
ing  is  devoted  to  the  *  Fools'  Par- 
liament,' a  parody  of  the  General 
Assembly,  where  one  vies  with 
the  other  in  the  playing  of  foolish 
practical  jokes.  Dancing  and  folly 
of  all  sorts  are  carried  to  a  wild 
extent,  and  result  in  such  mis- 
demeanours as  make  one  feel  that 
the  whole  thing  is  an  unworthy 
sequel  to  the  solemn  proceedings 
of  the  previous  day.  But,  says 
the  proverb,  'The  General  As- 
sembly and  the  Fools'  Parhament 
each  has  its  day,'  so  we  must 
shut  our  eyes  to  what  we  had 
rather  not  see. 

The  object  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  course  is  to  insure  the 
common  weal,  and  the  officers 
there  elected  have  to  do  with  the 
whole  State;  but  each  separate 
parish 'or  community  is  also  at 
liberty  to  take  measures  for  its 
own  exclusive  well-being.  Each 
is  its  own  master,  and  as  each  has 
been  permitted  to  pursue  the  path 
of  progress  without  interference 
from  its  neighbours,  a  noble  spirit 
of  emulation  he^  been  evoked. 
All  are  ready  to  make  sacrifices 
for  the  public  good,  and  the  work- 
ing of  the  whole  system  has  been 
such  as  to  bring  about  brilliant 
results  in  every  department  of  the 
Government.  Most  of  the  offices 
are  honorary,  and  bring  in  little 
or  nothing,  so  that  they  offer  no 
temptation  to thosewho  are  greedy 


of  gain,  and  many  occasions  of 
strife  are  thereby  avoided.  The 
administration  of  justice,  and,  in 
fact,  everything,  is  ordered,  settled, 
and  arranged  as  in  a  family,  and 
a  meeting  of  the  authorities  is  like 
a  family  council  Every  native 
and  every  Swiss  citizen  who  may 
have  settled  in  the  canton  is  eli- 
gible for  office,  provided  he  have 
attained  the  age  of  eighteen,  and 
have  received  regular  religious  in- 
struction. None  are  excluded  but 
the  disreputable  and  those  who 
do  not  bear  arms ;  but  there  are 
certain  patriarchal  laws  which  pro- 
vide that  father  and  son,  brothers, 
father-in-law  and  son-in-law,  uncle 
and  nephew,  may  not  both  have 
a  seat  and  vote  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  community  or  in  the 
communal  court  of  justice  at  the 
same  time. 

The  administration  consists  of 
'captains  and  councillors,'  who 
are  elected  from  among  the  pa- 
rishioners, and  their  number  must 
not  exceed  twenty-one,  nor  fall 
short  of  seven.  When  there  is 
no  special  court,  they  have  au- 
thority to  pronounce  sentence  and 
to  pimish  lesser  offences ;  and  on 
such  occasions  they  wear  the  so- 
lemn old-fashioned  mantle  as  a 
badge  of  office.  Formerly,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  custom,  the  appa- 
ritor who  delivered  up  the  pri- 
soner asked  for  an  advocate  for 
him,  and  if  his  request  were 
granted  he  chose  one  from  the 
bench  of  justices.  But  the  delin- 
quent's friends,  relations,  and 
pastor  were  also  allowed  to  plead 
for  him.  According  to  an  old 
decree  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
they  had  a  right  to  ask,  and  the 
justices  power  to  grant,  an  altera- 
tion or  mitigation  of  the  penalty, 
even  were  the  sentence  one  of 
death. 

There  is  no  imposing  apparatus 
of  judges,  counsel,  barristers,  all 
looking  as  stiff  as  the  traditions 
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of  T«d  tape  can  make  them.  One 
man  holds  a  pen,  he  being  the 
clerk  of  tlie  commune,  and  he  dis- 
charges tbe  Bnme  duty  vhen  a 
special  tribunal  is  appointed,  the 
latter  coDsiating  of  from  five  to 


eleven  members,  whose  solo  quali- 
fication is  that  they  are  worthy 
men. 

Other  functionaries  are  the 
'Ehegaumer,'  among  whom  are 
the  pastor  of  the  parish  end  the 
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two  '  captains,'  and  their  business     smile  and  ehrug  theli  shoulders ; 
is  to  keep  watch  over  the  habits     and  certainly  the  little  canton  of 


and  conduct  of  the  people.  They 
advise,  warn,  or  call  them  to  ac- 
count, and  keep  husbands  and 
wives,  parents  and  children,  up 
to  their  respective  duties  one  to* 
wards   the    other.    Jurists    may 


Appeniell  would  find  no  place  in 
their  great  schemes  of  le^elature, 
for  its  laws  have  grown  out  of  the 
peculiar  habits  and  customs  of  its 
population,  and  are  the  outcome 
of  its  etrtiggle  for  independence 
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and  autonomy.  Its  administration 
may  not  be  altogether  free  from 
certain  knotty  excrescences;  but 
that  is  rather  an  advantage  than 
otherwise,  and  it  will  last  so  much 
the  longer,  as  beneath  these  knots 
there  is  a  thoroughly  sound  and 
healthy  stem. 

At  Gais,  a  place  of  universal 
resort  for  the  whey -cure,  peo- 
ple will  find  all  the  charms  of 
home,  combined  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  sojonrn  abroad.  At 
the  fine  inns,   dedicated  respec- 
tively to   the    Ox,   Lamb,    and 
Crown,  you  may  have  every  com- 
fort, as  well  as  warm  goats'  whey 
brought    direct   from    the  Alps 
every  morning.     There  are  easy 
walks  in  the  neighbourhood,  such 
as  that  to  Starkenmiihle,  which 
is   much  frequented;   and  there 
are    delightful  views    from    the 
Hohe  Wiese  and  somewhat  un- 
poetical  *Hog's-back.'  Those  who 
are  desirous  of  writing  an  histori- 
cal poem  will  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Chapel  of  Stoss,  where  four 
hundred  Appenzellers  once  inflict- 
ed a  sanguinary  defeat  upon  twelve 
hundred    well-armed   Austrians. 
One  pretty  spot  is  called  .Freund- 
schaftsitz, '  the  Friends'  Seat,'  and 
other  noteworthy  plac&((  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  Klausenbiihl, 
Hohe  Kelle,  and  GuggeL     These 
vralks  are  within  the  reach  even 
of  the  invalid  ;  but  those  who  are 
more  robust  will  don  their  elegant 
Alpine  costumes,  and  ascend  the 
Kamor  and  Hohe  Kasten  to  Wild- 
kirchli  and  the  elevated  pastures 
of  the  Eben-  and  Seealp,  and  wOl 
return  home  in  the  evening,  bring- 
ing with  them  lovely  bouquets  of 
Alpine  flowers  for  the  ladies,  un- 
less, indeed,  the  latter  have  pre- 
ferred to  gather  them  for  them- 
selves. 

But  of  all  these  various  resorts 
we  must  give  the  palm  to  Weiss- 
bad,  which  nestles  in  the  most 
charming  of  shady  green  nooks  at 


the  foot  of  the  Santis,  where  the 
three  small  torrents  of  Barenbach, 
Schwendibach,  and  Weissbach 
unite  to  form  the  river  Sitter, 
which  is  said  to  have  received  its 
name  (ait  ter  una,  or  sitruna)  from 
St.  Gall  in  honour  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity. 

It  is  a  very  lovely  spot,  sur- 
rounded by  green  meadows,  clumps 
and  rows  of  shady  trees,  wooded 
hills  and  grand  mountains  at  vari- 
ous distances,  which  shield  the 
valley  from  the  north  and  temper 
the  warmth  of  the  south  wind. 
Numerous  easy  paths  lead  across 
the  Alpine  meadows  and  into  the 
mountains,  and  they  always  afford 
abundance  of  pleasure  and  enter- 
tainment, being  much  frequented 
by  healthy  tourists  as  well  as  in- 
valids. 

But  we  must  not  forget  Heiden. 
lU  pleasant,  clean,  rather  impos- 
ing-looking houses  may  be  seen 
from  the  other  side  of  Lake  Con- 
stance; and  when  we  have  reached 
the  elevated  plateau  upon  which 
the  village  stands,  we  may  let  our 
delighted  eyes  wander  at  will  over 
,the  lake,  among  the  mountains  of 
Tyrol,  and  the  ranges  of  the  Liech- 
tenstein and  Yorarlberg,  over  tlie 
forest  of  Bregenz,  in  and  out  the 
mountains  of  Glarus,  and  on  to 
the  distant  Eigi  and  Mont  Pilat 
Immediately  round  about  every- 
thing looks  green  and  pleasant, 
and  the  hilly  canton  of  AppenzeU 
lies  outspread  beneath  us,  dotted 
all  over  with  its  white  houses, 
either  standing  singly  or  gathered 
together  in  clusters  and  villages. 
These  scattered  cottages  seem  to 
justify  the  tradition  that  the  devil 
was  once  flying  over  this  neigli- 
bourhood  with  a  sackful  of  houses, 
and  when  he  had  reached  the  top 
of  the  Santis  he  tore  a  hole  in 
the  sack,  and  so  by  degrees 
dropped  all  the  houses  in  the  can- 
ton of  Appenzell,  where  they  have 
ever  since  remained,  scattered  one 
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here  and  another  there,  without 
the^  least  order  or  design.  The 
*  Wild  Chapel,'  or  Wildkirchlein, 
as  it  is  called,  must  surely  have 
dropped  oat  of  the  sack  at  the 
same  time.  How  else  could  it 
have  got  into  its  present  position, 
in  the  midst  of  a  thicket  of  Alpine 
roses  on  the  face  of  a  steep  preci- 
pice? 

Leaving  Weisshad,  we  wend 
our  way  across  the  sloping  green 
meadows  of  the  Valley  ofSchwen- 
di,  and  ascend  the  fragrant  moun- 
tain-pastures   where    the   snow- 
white    goats    are   feeding;    and 
as  we  gaze   from   the   Bodmen 
Alp  at  the  steep  and  ever  steeper 
wall  of  rock  which  rises  perpen- 
dicularly to  such  a  tremendous 
height  hefore  us,  we  may  well 
wonder  how  we  shall  ever  reach 
the  top.    But  up  we  must  go,  for 
on  the  face  of  this  wall  hangs  the 
Wildkirchlein,  the  ohject  of  our 
expedition,  and  upon  it  or  behind 
it  stretches  the  famous  pasturage 
called  the  Ebenalp.    This  precipi- 
tous and  inaccessible  ridge  of  rock 
is  the  most  easterly  outpost  of  that 
one  of  the  three  ranges  of  the 
Santis  which  lies  farthest  to  the 
north,  and  forms  the  throne  of 
the  hoary  monarch.     It  stands  in 
an  isolated  position,  being  com- 
pletely cut  off  from  the  '  realm  of 
the  Santis'  by  an  abrupt  precipice. 
As  we  wander  on  among  the  trees 
and  shrubs,  enjoying  the  calm 
beauty  of  the  scene,  and  looking 
at  the  sweet  Alpine  flowers  which 
grow  among  the  fallen  debns,  we 
hardly  notice  the  height  to  which 
wo  have  ascended,  until,  on  halt- 


ing for  a  moment  and  turning 
round,  we  see  to  our  astonish- 
ment that  the  wood  on  our  left 
has  disappeared  in  a  deep  hollow, 
and  the  houses  at  the  bottom  of 
the  valley  look  like  the  dwellings 
of  pigmies,  while  above  them  rises 
a  towering  line  of  rocky  cliffs, 
similar  to  that  which  we  are  as- 
cending. These  heights,  called 
the  Sigleten,  are  the  gigantic  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  middle  Santis 
range,  which  culminates  in  the 
Altmann  peak  in  the  west.  Be- 
tween them  and  the  Ebenalp 
block,  deep  down  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vaUey,  lies  a  caTm  dark- 
green  lake  called  tlie  Seealpsee, 
which  reflects  the  tops  of  the  trees 
which  clothe  the  mountains  on 
either  side,  and  the  bright  green 
meadows  of  the  Meglisalp. 

The  view  to  the  left  is  so  grand 
and  lovely  at  the  same  time,  that 
it  would  almost  lead  us  to  for- 
get the  object  of  our  excursion, 
which  is  beckoning  to  us  exactly 
overhead.  And  yet  we  shall  see 
something  still  more  grand  and 
sublime  when  we  reach  the  Eben- 
alp. As  we  mount  the  narrow 
pathway  scratched  in  the  rocks, 
we  ask  involuntarily,  *  Who  was 
the  first  man  who  trod  this  path, 
and  who  conceived  the  bold  idea 
of  building  a  chapel  up  yonder )' 
He  must  surely  have  been  a 
roan  of  simple  piety,  or  else  he 
was  full  of  the  faith  which  ani- 
mated the  builders  of  our  grand 
cathedrals,  before  which  the  faith- 
less nineteenth  century  stands 
and  shakes  its  head  in  astonish- 
ment. 


HUSHED  UP. 

Bt  a.  db  Fonblanque, 

AUTHOB  OF  *A  TAKOLXD  BKBIN/  *RAX>  LUCK,'  BTC. 


Thb  yerdict  at  the  coroner's  in- 
qneet  was  that  the  deceased — 
Edward  Fletchei^Bald  wyn — *  came 
to  his  death  by  the  accidental 
bursting  of  a  certain  gun.  That 
the  said  gun  was  fired  by  the 
deceased;  but  for  what  purpose, 
or  at  what  object,  therp  was  no 
evidence  to  show.' 

A  London  jury  would  probably 
have  gone  out  of  their  way  to 
censure  the  owner  of  the  gun  for 
allowing  the  charge  to  rust  into 
it,  and  for  leaving  it  where  any 
one  ignorant  of  its  condition 
could  get  possession  of  it ;  but  this 
jury  was  a  country  jury,  who 
found  what  the  coroner  told 
them  to  find ;  and  this  coroner 
was  one  of  those  wise  men  who 
do  not  go  seeking  after  things 
which  are  likely  to  make  trouble. 
And  really  there  was  no  one  to 
blame  except  the  unfortunate,  who 
was  now  beyond  the  reach  of 
censure.  A  lodger  in  the  farm- 
house where  the  fatal  accident 
happened,  he  had  no  business 
with  that  gun.  The  place  where 
it  hung  was  out  of  his  domain — 
was  not  even  in  the  same  building 
which  he  inhabited.  IS'o  one  had 
spoken  to  him  of  any  gun.  ]^ever- 
theless  he  had  discovered  the 
neglected  weapon,  and  on  the 
day  of  his  death  (without  saying  a 
word  to  any  one)  had  taken  it  up 
to  his  room,  had  opened  the  win- 
dow, and  fired.    That  is  all. 

This  took  place  at  Elberon 
Farm,  then  in  the  occupation  of 
Mr.  James  Byles^  in  the  county 
of  York,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
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year  1870,  about  four  o'clock  on 
a  fine  bright  frosfcy  evening. 

Most  of  the  witnesses  examined 
at  the  inquest  spoke  of  two  re- 
ports in  quick  succession;  thus 
contradicting  slightly  the  evidence 
of  Farmer  Byles,  who  was  almost 
positive  that  the  gun  had  only 
one  charge  in  it  when  it  was  put 
away.  The  theory  generally  ac- 
cepted was  that  he  had  made  a 
mistake ;  that  both  barrels  were 
loaded,  and  that  the  deceased 
had  either  fired  them  both,  or 
else  that  the  one  first  fired  had 
exploded  the  other. 

When  the  reports  were  heard, 
and  the  farmer's  family  ran  up 
to  see  what  had  happened,  they 
found  the  door  locked.  The  only 
answers  that  came  to  their  knock- 
ing and  questions  were  some  feeble 
moans. 

Then  they  forced  the  door,  and 
found  their  lodger  speechless,  with 
a  terrible  wound  on  the  temple, 
caused  apparently  by  a  fragment 
of  the  lock  of  the  burst  gun.  His 
right  hand  was  blown  almost  off. 
He  lived — that  is  to  say,  he 
breathed — for  about  four  hours; 
but  he  never  regained  conscious- 
ness. 

From  the  nature  of  his  injuries: 
it  was  evident  that  the  gun  had 
not  gone  off  unexpectedly.  It  had 
been  fired  from  the  shoulder,  and 
with  deliberation ;  for  the  eye  had 
been  brought  over  the  breech, 
and  close  to  it.  The  charge  had  of 
course  scattered  so  widely,  that  it 
wasnot  even  possible  to  sayinwhat 
direction  he  had  aimed.     What 
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conld  he  have  aimed  at)  The 
Coroner  was  right.  There  was 
no  evidence  to  show.  The  shoot- 
ing season — ^now  almost  over — 
had  no  charms  for  him,  and  he 
was  certainly  not  the  sort  of  man 
to  utilise  the  close  of  a  fine  day 
by  opening  his  window  to  kill 
something.  On  the  contrary,  he 
had  an  almost  morbid  horror  of 
taking  life.  He  would  not  eat 
poultry,  because  (as  he  said)  he 
might  have  seen  the  raw  material 
of  his  dinner  'walking  about,' 
and  hated  the  idea  that  it  should 
be  slaughtered  for  him.  There 
was  a  stream,  full  of  excellent 
trout,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  the  farm  ;  but  he  never  would 
fish,  or  taste  the  spoils  of  others' 
sports,  for  similar  reasons.  He 
had  seen  the  speckled  beauties 
flashing  over  the  shallows,  or 
leaping  in  the  quiet  pools,  on  the 
banks  of  which  he  ofben  loved  to 
sit  and  muse,  although  the  weather 
was  not  always  suitable  for  such 
outdoor  meditations.  He  was  im- 
patient over  the  slightest  cruelty 
to  animals.  Could  such  a  man 
have  shot  at  some  wretched  spar- 
row on  the  road  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  destruction  7  Had  he 
£red  out  of  the  childish  love  for 
making  a  noise,  or  was  it  a  prac- 
tical joke  % 

*WeU,'  said  Mr.  Byles,  the 
farmer,  when  the  latter  proposition 
"was  put  to  him,  '  it  might  have 
l)een,  for  he  was  in  high  spirits 
that  day,  higher  than  he'd  been  in 
ever  since  he  came.  We'd  been 
teasing  him  at  dinner,  telling  him 
he  mustn't  go  about,  lest  he'd  see 
something  he  might  have  to  eat, 
and  maybe  he  thought  he'd  give 
us  a  start.' 

Subsequently  the  farmer  stated, 
as  his  opinion,  that  the  poor  gen- 
tleman was  evidently  'off  his 
head ;'  and  when  asked  why  he  had 
not  told  the  coroner,  replied  by 
another  query : 


'  What  was  the  use  1  The  in- 
quest was  held  to  see  if  anybody 
was  to  blame.  No  one  was  to 
blame.  If  the  deceased  had  wanted 
to  shoot  himself,  he  would  have 
held  the  gun  very  differently.  It 
was  just  an  accident,  so  why  hurt 
the  feelings  of  the  family  by  sug- 
gesting insanity  V 

Thus  Mr.  Byles ;  and  thus  the 
reader  will  surmise  that  he  was 
a  cut  above  the  average  farmer, 
and  be  correct  in  his  presumption. 

The  inquest  was  attended  by 
Mr.  Hugh  McDonnell,  the  brother- 
in-law  of  the  deceased,  who  also 
took  possession  of  his  luggage  (the 
greater  part  of  which  had  been 
purchased  since  his  arrival  at  the 
farm),  and  superintended  the  re- 
moval of  the  corpse.  One  curious 
fact  in  the  case,  which  had  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  coroner,  was 
that  the  deceased  had  all  his 
clothes  and  effects  packed  up  as 
though  he  were  going  away  di- 
rectly. But  he  had  said  nothing  to 
his  host  about  leaving;  on  the 
contraiy,  he  had  led  him  to  be- 
lieve that  he  would  remain  over 
New  Year's-day. 

Soon  after  the  funeral  Mr. 
McDonnell  returned,  accompanied 
by  the  widow,  who  desired  all 
possible  details  of  her  late  hus- 
band's life  and  death,  which  affec- 
tionate curiosity  was  gratified  to 
the  utmost.  It  would  be  weari- 
some to  give  the  result,  with  all 
its  questions,  answers,  and  inter- 
ruptions, therefore  I  will  condense 
it  into  narrative. 

'  I  saw  him  first,'  said  Farmer 
Byles,  'on  the  road  about  six 
miles  from  here  when  I  was  driv- 
ing home  from  Clitheroe  on  the 
9th  of  last  October.  It  was  a 
very  wet  day,  and  he  seemed 
weary.  He  was  sitting  on  his  bag 
by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  looked 
up  at  me  as  I  came  along  in  a  sort 
of  dazed  way,  like  a  man  that  had 
lost  himself.     I  asked  him  if  I 
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could  give  him  a  lift  the  way  he 
was  going.  He  laughed,  and  aaid 
it  didn't  matter  which  way  he 
went,  and  so  got  in. 

'  As  we  drove  along  he  told  me 
he  hadn't  heen  well,  had  orer- 
worked  himself,  and  wanted  to 
find  some  quiet  place  where  he 
could  stay  for  a  month  or  two  and 
haye  nothing  to  bother  him.  Now 
we  often  have  gentlemen  stopping 
at  the  farm  in  the  summer  time 
for  the  sake  of  the  trout-fishing, 
and  so  I  told  him  we  could  board 
and  lodge  him  if  he  liked.  He 
thanked  me,  but  did  not  seem  to 
take  to  the  idea  till  he  saw  the 
house  and  heard  we  had  no  neigh- 
bours and  were  a  good  way  from 
any  town.  Then  he  jumped  at  it. 
**  The  very  place,"  he  said,  half 
to  himself,  "  for  hiding." 

"  Hiding  r*  said  I,  getting  a 
little  suspicious. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,"  said  he  ; 
''  there  is  hiding  and  hiding^  and 
seeking  and  seeking,  too.  I 
should  be  rather  glad  to  find  a 
policeman  in  your  parlour ;  and 
as  for  money,  I  don't  think  I  owe 
a  shilling  in  the  world,  and  I 
suppose  this"  (producing  a  roll  of 
bank-notes)  "  will  pay  you." 

*There  was  something  very 
taking  in  his  manner,  and  I  soon 
felt  ashamed  of  my  doubts. 

'  At  first  he  was  the  best  com- 
pany I  ever  knew.  If  he  had 
been  my  own  son  come  home  from 
abroad  after  a  long  absence,  he 
could  not  have  been  more  glad 
and  cheery  and  pleased  with  every- 
thing ;  interesting  himself  in  all 
we  did  about  the  farm  and  that, 
and  sending  into  town  for  all  sorts 
of  things  for  us  as  presents,  till 
we  were  afraid  to  mention  what 
we  would  like.  Gradually,  as 
Christmas  came  along,  he  got  more 
quiet;  spent  more  and  more  of  his 
time  alone  in  his  own  room ;  be- 
came very  nervo«g,  starting  at 
every  sound  along  the  road  J  and 


I  tell  you  candidly,  tf  he  had  not 
let  us  know  (in  confidence)  who 
he  was,  and  we  had  found  out 
that  his  story  was  true,  we  should 
have  got  rid  of  him,  for  he  be- 
haved just  like  a  man  who  had 
committed  some  crime  and  was 
hiding  from  justice.     Why  did  I 
not  write  to  his  family  ?    I  said 
he  told  us  who  he  was  in  eanfi- 
denes.     He  told  us  that  part  of 
his  troubles  were  family  troubles, 
and  we  believed  him.     But  the 
most    extraordinary    thing    was 
this  :   he  said  he  knew  that  he 
had  become  nervous  and  disagree- 
able, begged  our  pardon  if  he  had 
made   our   Christmas  dull,  and 
asked  us  to  bear  with  hin\  for  a 
little  longer,  as  he  would  be  him- 
self again  on  the  1st  of  January. 
He  said  that  was  his  birthday  as 
well  as  New  Year's-day,  and  pro- 
mised we  should  keep  it  in  style. 
And  he  meant  what  he  said ;  for 
.he  had  ordered  a  hamper  of  cham- 
pagne, and  no  end  of  cakes  and 
toys  for  the  young  ones.     He  was 
to  complete  his  thirty-fourth  year 
on  the  last  day  of  December,  and 
he  never  saw  it  out.    On  the  very 
day  of  his  death  he  picked  up  his 
former  good  spirits,  and  the  last 
thing  I  saw  of  him  he  was  snow- 
balling with  our  children  in  the 
front  orchard.' 

At  this  point  Mr.  McDonnell 
interposed,  speaking  to  the  widow, 

*  That  would  be  about  half-past 
twelve  o'clock.* 

Her  only  answer  was  a  deep 
sigh. 

'He  broke  away  from  them 
suddenly,'  the  farmer  went  on, 
'  and  ran  off  to  his  room.' 

*  Did  he  tell  your  children  why 
he  left  them  ?  Did  he  say  if  he 
had  seen  any— anything  t  asked 
McDonnell. 

'  I  don't  think  so.  They  took 
no  notice  of  him.  He  was  often 
like  that.' 
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A  good  deal  of  what  followed 
is  not  neceasarj  for  the  purposes 
of  this  nanatiye.  It  appeared  to 
satisfy  the  persons  immediately 
interested,  and  the  day  came  for 
their  departure. 

But  what  brought  satisfaction 
to  them  planted  a  vague  suspicion 
in  the  breast  of  Farmer  Byles.  It 
struck  him  that  they  knew  some 
things  which  he  had  not  told 
them,  and  which  were  not  in  the 
evidence  taken  at  the  inquest. 
That  observation  about  half-past 
twelve  o'clock,  for  example.  The 
children  had  not  fixed  any  exact 
time;  they  only  said  it  was  before 
dinner.  Not  much  in  this  of  it- 
self, but  put  together  with  other 
remarks  it  made  the  good  man 
uncomfortable.  He  became  more 
and  more  uncomfortable  when  he 
discovered  that  Mr.  McDonnell 
had  been  seen  driving  a  gig  on 
the  road  near  the  farm  on  the  3 1st 
of  December,  that  he  had  called 
at  a  cottage  about  six  miles  farther 
on,  and  had  left  it  at  an  hour 
which  would  account  for  his  re- 
passing the  house  on  his  return 
about  the  time  of  the  accident. 

In  short  he  had  driven  by  at 
half-past  twelve,  when  Baldwyn 
had  suddenly  broken  off  his  game 
with  the  little  folks ;  so  McDon- 
nell must  have  heard  the  explo- 
sions at  any  rate,  as  he  returned 
(for  there  was  no  other  road  back 
to  the  place  where  he  had  hired 
the  gig  he  drove)  at  four. 

And  yet  he  had  come  to  the 
inquest  full  of  surprise  and  grief, 
had  asked  questions  as  though 
the  scene  were  new  to  him,  and 
held  his  tongue  whilst  the  dis- 
cussion as  to  one  report  or  two 
was  going  on.  Why  did  he  in- 
quire if  his  wife's  brother  had 
seen  'any — taijihing  from  the 
orchard  f  He  had  evidently  start- 
ed to  say  ajoybody.  Had  the  dead 
man  seen  and  recognised  himi 
What  cotdd  have  been  his  motive 


for  concealing  his  first  visit  f  He 
visit  itself  turned  out  to  be  a  law- 
ful one.  In  his  capacity  as  an 
attorney  he  had  come  to  take  the 
evidence  (in  a  right-of-way  case) 
of  a  very  old  woman,  who  had 
left  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
(where  the  action  arose)  to  live 
with  her  grandson  in  Yorkshire. 
This  latter  received  the  lawyer, 
and  saw  him  off ;  but  some  cattie 
business  of  his  own  at  Hull  took 
him  awayfroK  home  about  the 
same  time.  So  he  never  heard 
of  the  accident  or  read  an  account 
of  the  inquest  till  he  returned. 
If  he  had  known  all  about  it  he 
would  not  have  connected  McDon- 
nell with  it  in  any  way ;  but  when 
he  recognisedhimatElberonFarm, 
greatly  to  Byles's  surprise,  and  ex- 
plained when  and  where  they  had 
become  acquainted,  the  latter's 
suspicions  grew  apace. 

Then  he  thought  of  that  second 
report  When  there  was  no  one 
to  accuse  it  had  not  mattered  how 
many  barrels  were  loaded;  but 
now  ?  What  if  one  of  those  re- 
ports had  been  a  shot  fired  at  his 
lodger!  What  if  he  had  seized 
that  gun  in  self-defence  t 

Very  cautiously  and  as  he 
thought  kindly,  Farmer  Bylen 
broke  the  subject  to  Mrs.  Fletcher- 
Bald  wyn,  who  took  up  Mr.  McDon- 
nell's defence  with  a  warmth  which 
added  to  the  Yorkshireman's 
honest  doubts.  The  deceased  had 
died  intestate,  and  the  bulk  of  his 
property  went  to  his  sister  and 
her  children.  Well,  here  was  the 
man  directiy  benefited  by  his 
death  acting  in  the  most  suspicious 
manner ;  and  here  was  the  widow 
(who  from  affluence  was  plunged 
almost  into  poverty)  ddPending 
him^-defending  one  who  was 
certainly  about  to  deprive  her  of 
her  home,  and  perhaps  had  com- 
mitted murder  to  do  so. 

Farmer  Bjies  made  Mr.  Mc- 
Donnell understand  very  plainly 
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that  if  lie  did  not  give  him  a 
satis&ctory  explanation  of  his 
condact  in  private  he  would  have 
to  offer  one  before  a  magistrate  in 
open  court  Mr.  McDonnell  he- 
came  greatly  agitated  at  the  threat, 
and  then  tried  to  pooh-pooh  the 
suspicions  by  which  it  was 
prompted.  This  only  strengthen- 
ed them.  Indeed  things  went  so 
far  that  doors  were  locked,  a 
horse  saddled,  and  a  labourer 
called  &om  his  work  to  ride 
into  the  next  town  for  a  police- 
man. 

*  Anything  but  that !'  cried  the 
widow  to  her  supposed  accomplice. 
'  We  must  trust  him ;  and,  0  sir^ 
(turning  to  the  farmer), '  you  will 
keep  our  terrible  secret — you  will 
respect  the  memory  of  the  dead  t 

*I  tell  you  frankly,'  Byles  re- 
plied, Hhere*s  many  besides  me 
that  are  asking  questions.' 

^Then  it  must  all  come  outl' 
gasped  the  lady,  wringing  her 
hand. 

'I  expect  it  must,'  growled 
Byles. 


*  You  would  not  believe  a  word 
I  said,'  McDonnell  began,  'if  I 
were  to  place  before  you  the  chain 
of  causes  which  led  to  my  poor 
brother-in-law's  death.  He  must 
unwind  it  himself.' 

'Himself!'  exclaimed  the  far- 
mer. 

'  Yes.  It  is  contained  in  a  part 
of  his  diaiy  which  I  found  in  his 
valise.* 

'And  secreted  from  the  coro- 
ner f 

'  And  secreted  from  the  coroner. 
When  you  have  read  it,  you  will 
know  why ;  and  will  not,  I  hope, 
blame  me.  But  I  did  not  bring  it 
here.  Come  home  with  us — I  am 
sure  Mrs.  Metcher-Baldwyn  will 
second  this  suggestion — as  our 
friend  and  guest.  As  for  me,  you 
can  come  also  as  a  constable,  if 


you  like,  and  not  let  me  out  of 
your  sight  till  I  have  satisfied 
you  that  I  am  in  no  way  to 
blame.' 

So  Mr.  Byles,  like  an  honest 
buUdog,  went  with  them,  and  read 
the  diary  of  the  late  Fletcher- 
Baldwyn,  from  the  4th  of  Febru- 
aiy  1865  to  the  dlst  of  Decem- 
ber 1870,  from  the  day  after  his 
return  from  the  West  Indies 
(where  he  had  been  employed,  un- 
til his  fiskther's  death  made  him 
head  of  the  firm  in  England) 
down  to  his  own  mysterious 
end. 

This  again  I  must  edit,  so  to 
speak,  leaving  out  all  that  is  not 
connected  with  the  main  points 
before  us. 

eztraots  from  thb  diabt   of 
Edward  FletohebtBalowtk. 

Feb.  4,  1865.  I  dreamt  the 
same  thing  twice  on  my  passage 
home,  but  never  gave  it  a  second 
waking  thought  till  to-day.  I 
often  repeat  foolish  dreams.  I 
dream  I  am  dressing  for  some  en- 
gagement and  cannot  find  my 
boots ;  when  I  have  got  them,  I 
miss  my  coat,  and  so  on.  Again, 
I  fancy  I  am  a  boy  once  more, 
riding  a  pony  (long  since  gathered 
to  his  fathers)  through  a  stream 
divided  in  two  Iby  an  island  in 
which  a  huge  oak-tree  grows.  I 
can  shut  my  eyes  now  and  see  the 
shallow  water  rushing  over  the 
golden  sand,  and  the  long  green 
flag-weeds  waving  in  the  deeps. 
And  yet  there  is  no  such  place — 
at  least  no  such  place  that  /  know 
of.  I  suppose  dreams  come  reflect- 
ed from  dreams,  just  as  they  come 
from  realities  \  but  how  about  the 
first  dream  of  an  « unreality  t  The 
reality  is  always  distorted  or  con- 
fused in  the  dream.  It  is  only 
the  unreal  that  comes  back,  time 
after  time,  clear  and  consistent 
with  itselfl    The    dream  whic]^ 
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comes  back  so  strangely  to  me 
now  was  repeated  incident  for 
incident,  and  word  for  word,  from 
itself. 

I  was  walldng  along  a  road 
throngh  some  heath  or  common, 
evidently  in  England,  and  the  sun 
was  setting.  My  way  was  uphill, 
a  rather  steep  hill,  and  the  sur- 
roundings somehow  gave  me  the 
idea  that  I  should  get  a  view  of 
the  sea  from  the  top.  I  pushed 
on,  and  became  aware  of  a  man 
standing  on  the  summit,  with  his 
back  towards  me.  He  was  dressed 
all  in  black,  and  the  red  glow 
beyond  him  threw  his  figure  out 
very  distinctly  against  the  horizon. 
When  I  was  about  to  pass  him, 
he  turned  round  suddenly,  and 
stretched  out  his  hand  as  though 
we  were  old  friends,  and  he  had 
been  waiting  for  me  by  appoint- 
ment. It  seemed  to  me  that  this 
was  quite  natural,  and  we  shook 
hands  without  a  word.  Then  he 
took  my  arm,  and  in  a  tone  as 
though  one  would  say,  *  Come  and 
take  a  stroll,'  to  an  intimate,  he 
said,  *  Come,  and  I  will  show  you 
your  grave,* 

Again  his  conduct  seemed  rea- 
sonable, and  I  suppose  I  should 
have  walked  on  with  him  for 
miles  if  necessary.  But  the  scene 
changed ;  we  entered  a  house,  a 
square,  flat-fronted,  red-brick,  blue- 
tiled,  ugly,  and  respectable  man- 
sion, such  as  you  may  find  in  the 
outskirts  of  any  country  town,  and 
which  is  generally  occupied  by 
the  doctor  or  the  leading  attorney, 
if  it  is  not  a  boarding-school. 
We  passed  through  the  usual  oak- 
flooied  hall  into  the  usual  dining- 
room,  with  its  usual  Turkey  carpet, 
its  usual  formal  sideboar^.  (with 
the  usual  portrait  of  the  owner 
over  it),  and  the  usual  array  of 
leathern -seated  chairs  drawn  up 
in  hollow  squares  around  the 
walls.  But  where  the  table  ought 
to  have  been,  with  its  usual  red 


and  black  cover,  was  something 
very  unusual. 

ITiere  stood  a  tomb  / 

A  marble  tomb,  rising  out  of 
the  floor,  half  above  it,  and  half 
below,  on  the  slab  of  which  was 
this  inscription : 

Ji^aatb  to  i\t  ^tmorji 

OP 

EDWARD  FLETCHERBALDWYN 
OF  Cauldebwolde, 

WHO  DIED 

Dtcmber  Slsty  1870, 
Aged  84  Tears, 

Now  the  man  on  the  hill  had 
said,  '  Come,  and  I  will  show  you 
your  grave ;'  but  this  one  was  that 
of  some  one  else.  My  name  is 
Fletcher,  not  Fletcher-Baldwyn, 
and  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Caulderwolde,  whatever  that  is, 
or  wherever  it  may  be.  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  place.  Thus  I 
reasoned  in  my  dream,  and  turned 
round  to  ask  for  an  explanation ; 
but  the  man  was  gone,  and  the 
house  was  on  fire,  and  the  shock 
produced  by  the  double  surprise 
woke  me. 

Dreaming  this  the  second  time, 
it  seemed  to  come  with  all  the 
force  of  novelty.  I  had  no  know- 
ledge of  what  was  to  happen  first, 
or  what  would  follow.  I  woke  in 
suspense  at  the  end,  as  before, 
and,  as  I  have  already  written, 
did  not  give  it  a  second  waking 
thought 

I  landed  at  Southampton  yes- 
terday evening,  took  the  first 
train  for  London,  and  arrived  at 
our  (I  may  now  say  my)  house  so 
tired  that  I  went  straight  to  my 
room,  begging  Emma  to  make  my 
excuses  to  McDonnell  when  he 
should  arrive.* 

This  morning  I  was  up  as  usual, 

*  This  gentleman  was  engaged  to  Miss 
Emma  Fletcher,  and  was  expected  from 
Manchester  (where  he  then  lived)  by  the 
last  train.  He  was  personally  cmlmowii 
to  the  writer  of  this  diary  until  the  day 
after  his  arrival  in  England. 
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early,  and  made  for  the  breakfast- 
room.  When  my  hand  was  on 
the  lock  of  the  door,  and  before 
I  had  opened  it,  before  I  saw  that 
there  was  a  man  dressed  all  in 
black  standing  with  his  back  to 
me  on  the  hearth-rag,  with  the 
red  glow  of  the  fire  beyond  him, 
my  dream  flashed  back  !  I  knew 
he  would  turn  round  and  hold 
out  his  hand  as  though  we  were 
old  friends,  and  he  had  been  wait- 
ing for  me. 

I  knew  I  should  accept  his 
salutation  as  quite  natural,  and 
that  we  should  shake  hands  with- 
oat  a  word.  And  so  it  was.  He 
turned  exactly  as  I  expected,  and 
/  saw  the  man  who  had  shown  nie 
my  grave  in  my  dream  I 

This  is  what  makes  me  recall 
it)  and  really  there  is  something 
Tery  odd  so  far. 

JF'ed.  5.  After  reading  over  what 
I  wrote  last  night,  it  strikes  me 
that  there  isn't  anything  so  very 
odd  after  alL  It  is  nonsense  to 
think  that  I  saw  McDonnell 
"before  I  opened  the  door.  It  was 
his  black  back  and  the  fire-glow 
which  put  me  in  mind  of  that 
silly  dream ;  and  then,  when  he 
turned  round,  I  fancied  his  face 
was  like  that  of  the  man  on  the 
hilL  Now  this  is  the  way  to  test 
it.  If  I  had  asked  myself  ten 
minutes  before  our  meeting  what 
the  £em^  of  my  dream-man  was  like, 
could  I  have  described  it )  I  could 
not.  That  settles  the  point.  How 
simple  these  ^  odd'  things  become 
when  yon  examine  them !  McDon- 
nell was  in  mourning  for  my  poor 
fiither  out  of  respect  for  us.  He 
was  warming  his  hands  at  the  fire 
because  it  was  cold,  and  conse- 
quently had  to  turn  his  back  to 
the  door.  We  had  never  met ; 
but  he  knew  I  was  the  only  other 
man  in  the  house,  and  I  knew  he 
was  the  only  guest.  It  would 
have  been  absurd  if  two  future 


brothers-in-law  had  stood  on  the 
ceremony  of  an  introduction,  es- 
pecially when  one  of  them  was  in 
his  own  house,  and  the  other  his 
guest.  Of  course  we  didn't  talk 
about  graves,  and  of  coarse  we 
shook  hands  without  a  word.  He 
says  that  I  am  not  at  all  the  sort 
of  man  he  expected  to  find  in 
Emma's  brother.  The  truth  is 
she  wanted  me  to  make  a  favour- 
able impression  on  her  lover,  and 
therefore  did  not  flatter  me  in  her 
descriptions.  She  played  the  same 
game  on  him,  and  we  are  mutually 
disappointed  —  agreeably.  This 
shows  that  he  has  not  been  dream- 
ing about  me, 

Feb.  1 1 .  I  have  had  that  dream 
again,  and  the  face  of  the  man  on 
the  hill  is  McDonnell's.  Have  I 
7nade  it  thus  by  thinking,  or  was 
it  always  so  ? 

Feb,  28.  Things  are  getting 
decidedly  'odd'  again.  I  asked 
McDonnell  if  he  knew  any  place 
called  Caulderwolde.  He  did 
not;  but  Emma,  who  was  writing 
some  letters  at  the  time,  caught 
the  sound  and  answered  me. 
From  what  she  said,  it  seems  that 
a  distant  relative  of  ours,  Sir  Jas- 
per Baldwyn,  has  a  grand  house 
of  that  name  in  Kent ;  that  his 
elder  son  has  deeply  offended  him 
by  a  low  marrisige,  and  that  the 
second,  who  is  in  the  army,  has 
been  sent  for  to  be  made  the  heir. 
If  this  be  the  Captain  Baldwyn 
whom  I  met  at  Barbadoes,  he  has 
a  beautiful  young  wife  and  two 
fine  boys  already.  Strange  that 
neither  of  us  should  have  known 
of  the  relationship  !  I  suppose 
he  was  too  proud  to  acknowledge 
a  trader  for  his  cousin.  If  it  were 
not  for  him  I  might  possibly  in- 
herit Caulderwolde.  I  wonder  if 
his  name  is  Edward  Fletcher  1 
Edward  Fletcher  -  Baldwyn  0} 
Caulderwolde/  It  sounds  well. 
I  think  I  should  make  a  good 
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county  gentleman.  Caulderwolde 
otLght  to  be  a  fine  place.  Stop  ! 
If  I  were  Fletcher-Baldwyn  of 
Caulderwolde  I  should  have  only 
about  five  years  to  live,  according 
to  the  dream.  I  am  to  die  on  the 
3l8t  of  December  1870,  aged  34. 
Odd  that  whatever  is  answerable 
for  that  vision  should  have  fixed 
upon  the  Slst  of  December — ^the 
day  before  my  birthday,  the  last 
day  of  my  34th  year  that  is  to  be 
— asthedateofmydeath!  Suppose 
people  held  their  lives  for  a  fixed 
term  as  they  hold  their  houses, 
what  would  become  of  ust  I 
think  we  should  go  mad.  The 
idea  of  counting  the  years  and  the 
months  and  the  hours  and  the 
moments  at  the  last  i  Ugh,  it 
makes  my  blood  run  cold ! 

Sept  1€.  Just  returned  from  a 
visit  to  my  cousin  Sir  Jasper. 
Caulderwolde  is  a  fine  place. 
Emma  and  I  are  to  spend  Christ- 
mas there,  when  Captain  Baldwyn 
and  his  family  come  home.  Sir 
Jasper  has  taken  quite  a  fancy  to 
us.  Good  old  fellow!  he  is  so 
proud  of  his  race,  and  so  pleased 
to  have  them  about  him,  it  is  a 
thousand  pities  that  that  fool  of 
an  elder  son  has  disgraced  it 
The  idea  of  losing  Caidderwolde 
for  a  painted  vixen  out  of  a  music- 
hall  !  /  would  give  up^  Why 
can  I  not  shake  off  the  recollection 
of  that  idiotic  dream  which  buries 
me  in  the  middle  of  a  gentleman's 
dining-room  1  Can  anything  be 
more  absurd  ?  It  has  come  back 
to  me,  I  suppose,  because  the  way 
to  Caulderwolde  over  Easterham 
Chart  is  something  like  the  road 
in  dreamland  on  which  I  met 
McDonnell's  double.  By  the  bye, 
that  person  does  not  improve  upon 
acquaintance.  He  is  cold  and  hard, 
and  I  don't  think  he  is  sincere. 
I  wonder  at  Emma's  love  for  such 
a  fellow.  Tm  sure  he  is  unscru- 
pulous and  vindictive. 


Dec.  20  (at  Caulderwolde).  I 
can  scarcely  write  for  excitement. 
My  God,  how  horribly  strange  all 
this  is!  We  were  invited  here  to 
rejoice  with  Sir  Jasper  over  the  re- 
turn of  the  BaldwynSy  and  we  have 
come  to  break  to  him  the  news  of 
their  loss.  All  of  them — ^husband, 
wife,  children — atoneblow!  Forty 
souls,  including  thirteen  saloon  pas- 
sengers, were  saved  from  the  shik- 
ing  ship;  why  should  they — ^why 
should  oZZ  of  them — have  perished) 
And  that  hateful  McDonnell,  who 
brought  the  news,  said  this  morn- 
ing as  we  were  starting,  '  If  you 
play  your  cards  well,  you  will 
have — Caulderwolde.'  It  \a  very 
probable  now  that  I  shall;  but 
why  must  this  cold-blooded  ruffian 
say  so?  What  business  is  it  of  hist 
I  suppose  he  thinks  I  shall  settle 
something  handsome  on  Emma. 
He  is  mistaken.  I've  already  told 
her  I  don't  approve  of  the  man. 
Why  my  poor  father  sanctioned 
their  engagement  is  a  mystery  to 
me.  I  can't  forbid  her  marrying 
him,  but  they'll  get  no  help  from 
me — Caulderwolde  or  no  Caulder- 
wolde— or  from  Sir  Jasper  either, 
if  I  have  any  influence  over  him. 

Jan.  13,  1866.  It  is  all  very 
fine  for  Sir  Jasper  to  say  that  he 
does  not  like  his  nearest  male 
relative  (he  ignores  the  existence 
of  his  son)  to  be  connected  with 
trade,  but  I'm  not  going  to  fall 
between  two  stools.  He  may  live 
another  twenty  years ;  may  marry, 
and  have  other  children.  Tm  not 
going  to  sell  the  business  at  a  loss 
on  the  chance  of  his  making  me 
his  heir.  He  ought  to  state  dis- 
tinctly what  his  intentions  are. 
I  will  tell  him  to-morrow  that  I 
cannot  afford  to  stay  any  longer 
away  from  my  trade.  That  will 
make  him  speak  out. 

Nov.  30.  Just  returned  from 
the  funeral  and  reading  of  the  will 
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vhich  makes  me  master  of  Caul- 
derwolde.      It   ia    extiaordinaiy 
haw  true  my  instiiicts  aie.    I  felt 
that  McDonnell  was  a  viper,  and 
now  I  know  he  is.     He  may  deny 
it  all  day,  but  I  am  convinced  it 
is  his  work ;  for  I  often  told  poor 
old  Sir  Jasper  that  I  had  an  ob- 
jection   to    change     my    name. 
Fletcher  is  just  as  good  a  name  as 
Baldwyn.  I  was  a  fool  to  let  him 
(McDonnell,  I  mean)  be  employed 
at  all  in  drawing  the  will.      I 
might  have  been  sure  he  would 
make  some    mischief.     I   don't 
care  so  much  about  the  reversion 
of  the  Caulderwolde  estate  going 
to  my  sister  and  her  children  in 
case  I  die  without  issue,  because 
that  is  so  veiy  remote.    I  shall 
marry  now,  of  course.    But  what 
I  hate  is  to  be  obliged  to  take 
another  name.  It  seems  as  though 
I    were    fulfilling    that    idiotic 
dream  just  as  I  had  begun  to 
forget  idl  about  it.     IS'ever  mind. 
The  thing  has  to  be  taken  alto- 
gether, of  course.    I  am  (or  soon 
shall  be)  Edward  Fletcher-Bald- 
wyn  of  Caulderwolde  in  the  regu- 
lar and  natural  course  of  events ; 
but  this  is  no  reason  why  I  should 
die  on  the    31st   of  December 
1870,  and  be  buried  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  Turkey  carpet. 

March  1,  1867  (at  Geneva). 
Wrote  to  Emma,  declining  to 
stand  god&ther  to  her  boy.  She 
chose  between  me  and  that  crea- 
ture McDonnell,  and  must  abide 
by  her  choice.  Wrote  also  to 
Spinks,  saying  I  shall  not  return 
to  Caulderwolde  this  year.  Be- 
fore the  place  was  mine  I  thought 
it  beautiful ;  and  the  moment  I 
got  it  I  hated  it.  Those  roads 
over  the  Chart  are  so  dreary.  Ee- 
ceived  a  letter  from  the  Hathems. 
They  will  be  here  on  Friday.  I 
wonder  if  Sibyl  Hathem. rea% 
cares  anything  for  that  puppy 
Calverlyl 


June  23.  Answer  to  the  conun- 
drum propounded  in  my  journal 
of  March  1st — she  doesn't  She 
cares  for  me — for  me,  as  I  stand 
in  ten  pounds'-worth  of  clothes, 
not  knowing  that  I  am  a  man  of 
fortune.  Shall  I  play  the  Lord 
of  Burleigh,  and  take  her  third 
class  to  my  'castle'  in  a  cotton 
gown?  I  am  afraid  that  the 
prosaic  custom  of  settlements  has 
put  these  romantic  surprises  out 
of  date.  I  shall  have  to  talk 
settlements  with  old  Hathem  to- 
morrow. A  foolish  letter  from 
Spinks,  saying  that  Dr.  Massin- 
ger's  house  has  been  burned  down 
to  the  ground.  I  have  not  the 
least  recollection  of  the  doctor,  or 
his  house  either.  It  ia  not  on  my 
land;  so  why  should  Spinks 
bother  me  about  it)  I  believe 
he  writes  for  the  pleasure  of 
writing. 

June  30.  By  the  merest  chance 
I  find  that  these  Hathems — all  of 
them,  Sibyl  included — ^have  made 
a  dead-set  at  me,  well  knowing 
who  I  am  and  what  I  am  worth. 
Sibyl  let  it  out  quite  by  accident. 
When  she  was  a  little  girl  she 
used  to  visit  near  Caulderwolde, 
and  she  knows  the  country  roads 
better  than  I  do.  And  I  thought 
her  the  most  true  and  simple- 
hearted  of  women !  Mercenary 
little  witch  I  Bah,  they  are  aU 
alike  1  Spinks  wants  me  to  take 
shares  in  a  new  burying-ground 
they  are  going  to  make,  as  the  old 
churchyard  is  to  be  condemned. 
If  I  put  three  hundred  pounds  in 
the  CaulderwoldeNecropolis  Com- 
pany, I  can  have  an  *  allotment,' 
as  well  as  a  dividend  out  of  other 
people*s  graves,  for  my  money. 
Not  a  very  cheerful  investment ; 
but  I  suppose  I  ought  to  make  it. 

July  2.  I  have  been  trying  to 
harden  my  heart  against  Sibyl, 
but  I  cannot.  Besides,  her  ex- 
cuses are  difficult  to  answer.    I 
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had  told  her  that  I  hated  Caul- 
derwolde;  so  why,  she  asks, 
should  she  have  spoken  of  it,  and 
so  raised  a  disagreeable  subject) 
She  was  so  indignant,  and  looked 
so  handsome  when  I  taxed  her 
with  insincerity,  that  I  half  re- 
pented what  I  had  done  before 
she  answered.  What  a  fool  a  man 
in  love  can  be  made  !  I  went 
into  the  room  resolved  to  break 
off  the  engagement,  and  I  begged 
her  pardon  on  my  knees  before  I 
left  it !  I  shall  always  think  that 
the  old  people  *  ran  cunning ;'  but 
I'm  not  going  to  marry  tJiem, 

Aug.  26,  1868.  I  wonder  why 
I  ever  took  a  dislike  to  Caul- 
derwolde )  Sibyl  says  we  once 
had  quite  a  quarrel  over  it.  I 
suppose  I  must  have  had  some 
cause — ^good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 
It  could  not  have  been  a  very 
strong  one,  though.  I  wish  I 
could  find  my  diary  for  1867;  I 
should  then  be  able  to  recall  what 
was  passing  in  my  mind  at  the 
time.  All  I  can  now  remember  is 
that  the  place  seemed  very  gloomy 
after  old  Sir  Jasper^s  death,  and 
that  I  went  abroad  for  a  month, 
and  stayed  away  two  years. 

Caulderwolde,  thanks  to  Sibyl's 
taste  and  management,  is  a  very 
different  place  from  what  it  was 
before  our  marriage ;  and  then  the 
baby — I  beg  his  pardon,  the  Jieir  / 
What  a  change  the  advent  of  that 
morsel  of  humanity  has  wrought  I 
I  must  hunt  up  my  old  diaries, 
and  take  a  look  back  into  my  old 
life,  if  only  to  measure  by  contrast 
how  happy  I  am,  and  how  thank- 
ful I  should  be. 

Mem.  To  see  Spinks  about 
those  cottages  at  Fenny  Lomden. 
They  are  in  a  horrid  state.  Do 
low  places  make  dirty  people? 
or  would  low  people  turn  any 
place  into  a  pest-hole  1  I  shall 
try  to  decide  this  point  by  pulling 
down    those    cottages,    building 


others  on  the  hill-side,  and  giving 
the  people  a  chance  of  living  de- 
cently. 

Mem.  No.  2.  That  Sibyl  is  not 
to  go  amongst  them  till  the  change 
is  made. 

Aug.  28.  My  warning  came 
too  late;  my  good  intentions  were 
too  long  deferred.  0  God !  to 
think  that  it  is  all  my  own  feult ! 
To  think  that  the  punishment  for 
my  criminal  carelessness  about  the 
poor  folk  committed  to  my  charge 
has  fallen  on  my  innocent  wife 
and  chUd !  It  is  horribly  unjust. 
Why  should  I  escape  —  /,  who 
am  responsible  for  the  outbreak 
of  this  fever,  if  any  one  iB--and 
my  poor  tender  Sibyl  be  stricken? 
Why  should  the  pest  she  brought 
home  from  her  mission  of  love 
have  passed  on  to  the  boy,  and 
not  to  me  ?  There  can  be  no  Pro- 
vidence if  such  things  may  be. 
All  is  chance  I 

Oct  1.  May  Heaven  forgive  me 
for  what  I  wrote  on  the  28th! 
Sibyl  is  better.  In  my  agony, 
before  the  change  came,  I  repeated 
that  blasphemy.  It  was  wrung 
from  me,  and  she — ^well,  she  is 
an  angel  I  asked  her  to  pray 
for  me ;  she  said,  *  Let  us  pray 
together.'  I  knelt  down  with 
her  dear  weak  burning  hands  be- 
tween my  own,  and  our  prayers 
have  been  granted.  Is  this 
chance  1 

Od.  7.  The  doctors  have  held 
their  consultation  and  left.  The 
verdict  is  death.  He  may  live 
till  daybreak.     My  boy,  my  boy ! 

All  the  above  extracts  have 
been  carefully  marked  in  the 
various  volumes  of  the  diaries 
which  contained  them.  The 
widow  found  each  in  its  turn  for 
Farmer  Byles,  and  left  him  to 
read  it  himself.  When  he  had 
read  the  last,  she  shut  the  book, 
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and  fiaidy  *Theie  is  no  moie  here 
bearing  on  tlie  subject.  The 
next  entry  was  written  in  your 
house  on  a  loose  sheet  of  paper, 
and  cannot  be  understood  with- 
out an  explanation.  We  lost 
our  darling  boy  on  the  7th  of 
October  1868,  and  he  was  buried 
in  the  ground  reserved  for  us  in 
the  new  cemetery.  His  grave 
was  one  of  the  first  made  there. 
On  the  anniversary  of  his  death 
we  went,  my  huslMind  and  I  (as 
we  had  often  done  before),  to 
place  flowers  on  his  grave.  For 
a  long  time  we  stood  there,  hand 
in  lumd,  sad  and  silent  At  last 
— I  know  not  why — an  old  re- 
collection came  over  me.  *'  How 
strange,"  I  said,  "  it  is  that  some 
of  the  happiest  days  of  my  girl- 
hood were  spent  on  this  now  sad 
spotr 

"Did  you  play  here  before  it 
was  God's  acre  f '  asked  my  hus- 
band. 

''Often  and  often,"  I  replied. 
"Don't  you  know  that  Doctor 
Massinger  lived  here  before  his 
house  was  burned  down,  and  they 
bought  the  land  for  tiie  ceme- 
teryr 

"  I  did  not,*'  he  said  wearily. 
"  Spinks  wrote  to  me  about  the 
fire,  but  I  had  no  interest  in  the 
spot  then.  Who  was  Doctor 
Massinger  r 

'I  told  him  that  he  was  an  old 
&iend  of  my  father;  that  they 
had  been  in  the  army  together  in 
India,  where  the  doctor  by  some 
lucky  speculations  made  a  small 
fortune ;  that  he  retired  from  the 
service,  and  bought  Lomden 
Beeches,  where  he  lived  till  the 
fire.  I  added  that  he  was  rather 
an  eccentric  man,  who  shunned 
general  society,  and  held  political 
opinions  which  at  one  time 
caused  some  scandal  in  the  coun- 
try. 

"  This,"  I  explained,  "  is  pro- 
bably the  reason  why  you  did  not 


meet  him  at  Caulderwolde  in  old 
S^  Jasper's  time.  They  had  a 
serious  quarrel  I  was  too  young 
at  the  time  to  know  the  exact 
cause;  but  it  was  something 
about  a  poacher,  and  after  it  they 
did  not  speak.  I  think  my  father 
once  tried  to  make  it  up ;  but 
this  does  not  interest  you." 

"  ^ot  much— not  at  all,  except 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  you,"  he  re- 
plied tenderly.  "  So  you  were  a 
happy  child  here  /** 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "very  happy. 
After  India  these  cool  green  fi^ds 
seemed  like  Paradise.  The  gar- 
den was  my  great  delight.  It 
extended  from  near  that  great 
beech  to  the  crest  of  the  hill. 
That  part  where  the  turf  is  so 
smooth  and  level  was  the  lawn. 
The  road  was  a  good  deal  farther 
back  then,  and  it  must  have  been 
exactly  where  we  now  are  that 
the  house  stood,"  I  went  on, 
taking  my  "  bearings,"  a^  a  sailor 
would  say,  from  the  position  of 
the  trees  and  the  slope  of  the 
grass.  "Yes;  here  ran  the  en- 
trance-haU,  and  there,  close  beside 
where  our  darling  sleeps,  was  the 
dining-room." 

'  lie  words  were  hardly  out  of 
my  mouth  when  my  husband  gave 
a  piercing  shriek,  and  staggered, 
pale  and  tremblmg,  against  the 
gravestone. 

"Describe  that  house,"  he  gasp- 
ed ;  "  tell  me  exactly  what  it  was 
like." 

"  It  was  an  old-fashioned,  for- 
mal, red-brick  house,"  I  said,  "and 
my  room — " 

"There  was  anoak-fiooredhall," 
he  interrupted,  getting  more  and 
more  excited,  "and  the  dining- 
room  was  the  second  door  on  the 
right.  It  had  a  Turkey  carpet  on 
the  floor,  and  a  portrait  over  the 
mantelpiece." 

"  Why,  I  thought  you  did  not 
know — "  I  began. 

'  Again  he  interrupted.     "  Is  it 
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80  ?  Is  it  as  I  have  said  t  Was  the 
centre  of  that  loom  here — here 
when  I  stand — at  the  side  of  our 
child^  grave,  over  the  place  re- 
served for  mine  V 

"  I  think  so,"  was  my  reply. 

**  Do  not  think,"  he  said  solemn- 
ly ; "  he  sure.  You  little  imagine 
what  may  turn  upon  your  answer. 
Fancy  that  you  can  rehuild  the 
place.  Here  ran  the  hall,  you  say. 
Well,  you  know  what  a  ground- 
plan  is  ?  Make  one  in  your  mind's 
eye,  and  tell  me  whereahouts  the 
table  would  stand  in  that  dining- 
room." 

'  I  did  as  he  hade  me,  and  after 
as  good  a  calculation  as  I  could 
make  I  found  that  it  would  stand, 
as  he  said,  over  the  place  which 
had  been  selected  for  our  last 
home. 

'  He  turned  aside  with  a  deep 
sigh,  and  bade  me  go  home  alone. 
He  had  to  see  his  agent,  and 
would  follow. 

'  The  rest  of  the  day  and  all 
that  night  he  was  restless  and  ex- 
cited, but  did  not  return  to  the 
subject  of  our  conversation  in  the 
cemeteiy,  except  once,  when  I 
said  I  feared  he  was  ill,  and  begged 
him  to  see  the  doctor.  I  remem- 
bernow  with  what  strange  warmth 
he  insisted  that  there  was  nothing 
the  matter  with  him.  Then  he 
turned  the  subject  with  a  laugh, 
and  said,  "  When  people  shudder 
you  say,  'Some  one  is  walking 
over  your  grave.'  WeU,  I  walked 
over  my  own  grave  to-day,  and  a 
sudden  spasm  made  me  call  out. 
Does  that  prove  I  am  ill  1" 

<  The  next  morning  he  started 
for  London  (as  he  said)  on  busi- 
ness ;  but  I  do  not  think  he  ever 
went  there.  He  sent  me  a  tele- 
gram from  Eedhill  stating  that 
he  might  have  to  go  abroad,  and 
would  send  me  word  where  to 
write  to  him  as  soon  as  his  plans 
were  more  settled. 

'  I  never  saw  him  again,  and  I 


leave  you  to  imagine  the  agony  of 
suspense  and  fear  in  which  I  lived 
for  nearly  three  months. 

*Now,  Mr.  Byles,  read  over 
once  more  his  account  of  that 
strange  and  wonderful  dream — 
the  dream  he  had  never  told  even 
to  me,  and  had  almost  forgotten ; 
the  dream,  every  portion  of  which, 
except  one,  had  been  fulfilled. 
Ful^ment  of  this  one  had  become 
possible.' 

*  I  remember  all  about  it,'  said 
Byles;  'go  on  please.  I  don't 
quite  see  what  it  has  to  do  with 
iJie  shooting,  though.' 

'This  will  show,*  replied  the 
widow,  placing  a  loose  sheet  of 
paper  before  him ; '  read.' 

He  read  as  follows : 

ElheronFamiy  Oct.  12.  I  have 
been  here  three  days  in  per- 
fect peace,  and  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  calm  and  reasonable 
reflection.  The  dream  can  be  ful- 
filled throughout,  but  will  it  t  All 
depends  upon  McDonnell,  whose 
cursed  hand  is  in  every  detail  of 
fulfilment.  He  greeted  me  in 
my  own  house  just  as  the  man 
who  showed  me  my  grave  had 
greeted  me  on  the  moor.  He 
brought  the  news  of  the  wreck, 
and  was  the  first  to  suggest  that 
Caulderwolde  could  be  mine.  It 
was  through  him  that  Sir  Jasper 
made  me  change  my  name.  When 
I  left  my  wife  in  the  cemetery  I 
called  on  Spinks,'and  asked  how 
that  particular  plot  of  ground  came 
to  be  allotted  to  me.  He  said  he 
had  chosen  it  on  the  advice  of  the 
attorney  of  the  company,  who  was 
very  friendly,  and  recommended 
it  as  the  best  place,  on  account  of 
its  being  on  high  land,  and  bear- 
ing the  finest  trees  about.  I 
asked  the  name  of  that  attorney, 
and  of  course  found  it  was 
McDonnell  I  I  had  introduced 
him  to  business  at  Caulderwolde 
when  we  were  friends.    And  this 
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was  bis  gratitude  !  He  showed 
me  my  grctve.  Not  precisely  as 
in  the  dream,  for  that  would  be 
impossible^  bat  as  nearly  as  be 
could,  I  being  alone.  He  will  go 
on;  I  baye  a  rooted  presentiment 
tbat  be  will  go  on,  and  send  me 
to  that  grave,  if  I  give  him  the 
merest  chance.  My  only  hope  is 
to  bide  somewhere  where  be  can- 
not find  me  till  the  3l8t  of  De- 
cember has  passed,  and  for  tbat 
purpose  I  am  here.  Sometimes  I 
think  tbat  my  best  plan  would  be 
to  seek  him  out,  and  kill  him  in 
self-defence.  It  would  be  self- 
defence,  morally  and  legally  too. 
My  boy  is  dead  !  The  scoundrel's 
wife  has  the  reversion  of  Caulder- 
wolde  under  Sir  Jasper^s  will,  if  I 
die  without  issue.  I  could  prove 
motive.  I  could  show  bow  be 
has  followed  me  up,  step  by  step. 
He  has  dreamed  that  dream  him- 
self, I  am  confident  he  has,  but  I 
could  not  prove  tbat.  No;  I 
will  bide. 

Nov.  23.  I  have  had  to  tell 
Byles  who  I  am,  so  as  not  to  be 
turned  out  He  will  keep  my  se- 
cret. I  cannot  write  up  my  diary 
regularly  as  I  used.  I  suppose  it 
is  because  I  have  not  my  proper 
book.  I  shall  go  home  on  the 
1st  of  January,  when  I  enter  on 
my  thirty-fifth  year  and  am  safe. 
Then  I  will  copy  this,  and  fill  up 
all  I  have  thought.  I  shall  re- 
member most  of  what  has  passed 
through  my  mind,  and  Sibyl  and 
I  will  have  a  good  langb  over  it. 

Nov,  31.  If  the  dream  be  true, 
I  have  just  one  month  to  live. 
Thirty -one  days,  seven  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  hours,  forty- 
four  thousand  six  hundred  and 
forty  minutes.  When  my  boy 
was  dying  we  counted  the  hours 
and  the  minutes,  but  he  did  not 
know  when  he  was  to  die.  Some 
of  my  minutes  have  passed  as  I 
am  wilting.    This  sort  of  thing 


will  drive  me  mad.    I  must  not 
think. 

I  am  in  excellent  bodily  health. 
I  even  sleep  well;  no  dreams. 
My  appetite  is  good,  only  I  cannot 
b^  Ibe  idea  of  things  being 
killed  for  me.  When  I  insured 
my  life  for  Sibyl  the  doctors  said 
that  all  my  organs  were  perfect 
What  can  happen  t 

Dec.  31.  He  has  found  me  out ! 
I  have  seen  him !  He  will  return 
and  do  bis  damnable  work.  I 
saw  him  drive  past  as  I  was  play- 
ing with  the  children.  And  I 
have  not  even  a  weapon.  Stay, 
there  is  that  old  gun  in  the  out- 
bouse;  I  wiU  pack  up  all  my 
things  and — 

Here  followed  a  few  words  so 
blotted  as  to  be  illegible. 

*Now,*  said  McDonnell,  *you 
must  hear  me.  I  need  scarcely 
assure  you  that  I  knew  nothing  of 
tbat  mysterious  dream,  and  there- 
fore could  not  have  aided  in  mak- 
ing its  prophecy  true.  I  did  not 
know  that  my  brother-in-law  had 
left  Caulderwolde.  Mrs.  Fletcher- 
Baldwyn  will  tell  you  tbat  she 
made  various  excuses  for  his 
absence,  not  wishing  to  give  rise 
for  scandaL  I  went  to  Yorkshire 
purely  on  professional  business, 
the  nature  of  which  you  know. 
When  I  passed  your  farm  I  had 
not  the  remotest  idea  tbat  he  was 
within  two  hundred  miles  of  me. 
As  I  returned,  I  beard  a  window 
open  violently.  I  looked  up,  and 
saw  him — saw  him  lean  forward 
and  take  deliberate  aim  at  me. 
Then  came  a  flash,  and  two  reports 
in  quick  succession,  one  louder 
than  the  other.  They  startled  the 
horse  I  drove,  and  he  ran  away 
with  me.    Tbat  is  all  I  know. 

'What  was  I  to  dot  Drive 
back  and  give  my  wife's  brother 
into  custody  for  an  attempt  at 
murder  t    Bemember  I  was  not 
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aware  that  the  gun  had  bunt  I 
did  not  know  he  waa  hurt  till  I 
got  his  widow's  telegiam.  I  had 
to  consider  what  to  do  abont  ^- 
self  only,  and  therefore  couldaffbrd 
to  be  deliberate. 

'I  went  home,  half  dazed,  to 
think  it  oyer,  and  found  the 
telegram  calling  me  to  Caulder- 
wolde. 

'I  went  back  to  Elberon  aa 
£B»t  aa  steam  could  take  me,  and 
examined  the  dead  man's  yaUse 
for  some  clue  to  his  conduct 
Almost  the  first  thing  I  found 
was  that  crumpled  paper  you  have 
just  read.    This,  of  course,  put  us 


upon  further  search.  We  dis- 
covered his  old  diaries  at  Caul- 
derwolde,  and  they  told  us  alL 

*  Now,  Mr.  Byles,  I  appeal  to 
you  as  a  husband  whether  this 
poor  lady's  feelings  should  be 
wrung  by  a  public  inquiry  into 
this  most  painful  case?  Is  it  not 
one  that  may  properly  be  hushed 
upl* 

And  hushed  up  it  was.  I  who 
tell  it  now  break  no  confi^dence ; 
for  I  have  not  given  one  real 
name,  or  place,  or  date,  and  the 
person  who  might  be  hurt  by  a 
successful  guess  at  the  truth  has 
been  dead  for  several  yean. 


ACROSTIC  KULE8. 

1.  A  FiiBt  Pnze  of  £25,  a  Second  Prize  of  £10,  and  a  Third 
Prize  of  £5  will  be  awarded  to  the  three  persons  who  gaess  the 
greatest  number  of  the  fourteen  Acrostics  which  wiH  appear  in  London 
Society  during  the  year,  yiz.  in  the  Christmas  Number  for  1877,  in  the 
Numbers  from  January  to  December  1878,  and  in  the  Holiday  Number. 

2.  The  prizes  will  be  paid  in  money,  without  any  stipulation  whateyer. 
8.  If  two  or  more  solvers  shall  haye  guessed  the  same  number  of 

Acrostics  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  so  have  tied  for  the  Prizes,  the 
Editor  reserves  to  himself  the  right  of  determining  how  these  '  ties' 
shaQ  be  guessed  off. 

4.  .^^wers  to  the  Acrostics  must  be  sent  by  letter  (not  by  post- 
card), not  later  than  the  10th  of  each  month,  addressed  to  the  Acrostic 
Editor  of  London  Society^  at  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  &  Co/s,  188  Fleet- 
street,  London,  E.C. 

5.  The  answers  should  be  signed  with  a  legibly-written  pseudon3rm, 
and  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  prize-winners  will  be  required  for 
publication. 


No-  IV.— TRIPLE  ACROSTIC- 

[The  initia],  central,  and  final  letters  of  the  Lights  form  three  distinct  but  con- 
nected words.] 

Thet  come  and  they  cut  us  most  rudely,  but  then, 
Having  cut  us  direct,  they  keep  coming  again. 
And  follow  us  home,  where  we  match  them,  for  thougli 
They  may  blow  where  they  list  we  may  list  where  they  blow- 

I. 
Stone  walls  no  prison  !    Iron  bars  no  cage ! 
This  you  may  do  in  them  I  dare  engage. 

II. 
Bom  at  Bologna,  there  he  carved  his  way, 
To  £Bune  and  fortune — ^sculpt  it,  one  may  say. 

III. 
Whatever  this  may  be,  I  still  advise, 
Give  it  to  him  who  best  deserves  the  prize. 

IV. 

Men  wiser  grow,  so  some  M.P.S,  'tis  plain. 
Who  have  been  this  will  ne'er  be  this  again. 

V. 

These  oft  for  breakfast,  sometimes  too  for  tea, 

Or  dinner  at  a  roadside  inn  you  see.  theta. 

The  list  of  correct  Antnert  to  this  Aerostie  niU  he  published  in  the  April 
Nymber  cf  London  Socixtt.  Ansmen  must  he  addressed  to  the  Aorostio 
Editor  e^ London  Sogistt,  188  Fleet-street,  London,  JB,C.,  as  letters,  not  on 
post'Cards,  a>iul  vMUt  reach  this  address  hy  Mareh  the  lltK 
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ANSWER  TO  No.  IIL  (DOTJBLE  ACEOSTIC). 


1.  c 

V. 

2.  H 

I  A  V  A  T  H 

A 

3.  I 

D  ■  N  T  I  0  A 

L 

4.  L 

U        T 

E 

6.  T) 

0 

N 

6.  H 

A  B  T  S  8 

T 

7.  0 

0  T  B  O 

I 

8.  0 

T    T    O    M    A 

N 

9.  D 

U         P 

E 

10.  S 

I    B   I    U 

S 

Explanatory  iVotet.— Light  1.  Geneeis  v.  6.    5.  To  pat  on,  as  collar,  stock,  &c. 
10.  The  dog-BUr. 

Correct  solutions  to  the  above  have  been  received  from  Aarazes, 
Acepbate,  Aces,  Acipenser,  Araba^  Beatrice  W.,  Bob  Acres,  Bon 
Gualtier,  Brief,  Bumpkin,  Cadwallader,  Caller  Herrins,  Capello,  Cat 
&  Kittens,  Cats  &  Co.,  Cerberus,  Chinese  Feet,  Clarice,  COM, 
Coup  d'Essai,  Croydon  Cat,  Crumbs,  Double  Elephant,  Elaine,  Eros, 
Etak,  Excelsior  Jack,  General  Buncombe,  Gherkins,  Gimlet-Eye, 
G.  U.  E.,  Hag,  Hampton  Courtier,  Harrow  Road  West,  H.  B., 
Henricus,  Hibemicus,  Ignoramus,  Incoherent,  Jack,  John-o'-Graunt, 
Kanitbeko,  Kew,  Lanreath,  L.  E.  K,  Lizzie,  Manus  OToole,  Mouse, 
Mrs.  Dearhat,  Mungo,  Murra,  I^ewell,  Nil  Desperandum,  Non  sine 
gloria.  No.  2,  Oban,  Oberstwachtmeister,  Old  Log,  Palmyra,  Pat, 
Patty  Probity,  Penton,  Pip,  Pud,  Puss,  Quill,  Bacer,  Roe,  Semie, 
Shait&n,  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Squib,  Tally-ho,  The  Snark,  Thunder, 
Titus  A.  Drum,  Tory,  Verulam,  Wee  Plots,  Welsh  Rabbit,  White 
Lancer,  Tours  truly.  Yule,  and  one  without  signature — 84  correct, 
and  136  incorrect :  220  in  alL 


TO  OOBBESPONDENTS. 

Correct  answen  to  No.  n.  from  Draab  and  Bomflt  were  reodyed  too  laie  io 
be  credited. 

The  word  *  Article*  cannot  be  considered  ooireot  for  the  second  light  of 
No.  n. 

Oladys*  answer  to  No.  II.  did  not  come  to  hand. 
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CRESSIDA. 

By  Bertha  Thomas,  Author  of  '  Proud  Maisie.* 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

BOOKS  AHEAD. 

It  was  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  the  arrival  of  strangers  at 
Monks'  Orchard  should  he  a  stir- 
ring event  in  the  chronicles  of 
Lullington,  which  were  apt  to  run 
dry  at  that  time  of  year,  Lent, 
when  there  was  every  temptation 
for  Lullingtonians  to  earn  a  very 
cheap  reputation  for  piety  hy  giv- 
ing no  parties.  But  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  strangers  on  the 
scene  to  produce  an  orthodox, 
favourable  sensation,  it  should 
have  taken  the  orthodox  course. 
First,  the  news  of  their  coming 
should  have  been  bruited  abroad 
long  before  the  event,  their  name 
known,  looked  out  in  various 
social  dictionaries,  and  their  exact 
passport  to  favour  drawn  up,  so 
that  Lullington  should  have  ample 
leisure  and  evidence  to  make  up 
its  mind  as  to  the  amount  of  at- 
tention due  to  the  new*comers. 
l^ow  the  whole  transaction  had 
been  conducted  in  a  thoroughly 
random  and  unconventional  way. 
Lullington  h^ly  knew  that  the 
place  was  let  until  the  tenants 
were  on  the  eve  of  coming  to  take 
possession.  They  came,  and  had 
been  installed  there  for  a  fortnight 
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or  more  before  the  general  neigh- 
bourhood was  aware  of  the  fact. 
Lullington  hated  the  erratic, 
which  upset  all  its  calculations, 
and  seemed  to  make  the  ground 
shaky  on  which  it  stood.  It  took 
its  revenge  in  wholesale  condem- 
nation of  erratic  people,  though 
usually  alleging  some  other  reason 
than  their  eccentricity. 

*We  smell  a  rat,'  was  the 
watchword  now.  Who  was  this 
widow  de  Saumarez  1  who  doubt- 
less, they  charitably  surmised, 
had  private  reasons — perhaps  sha- 
dy antecedents  of  some  kind — ^for 
not  courting  notice  in  Lullington, 
the  unexceptionable  and  preter- 
genteel. 

However,  the  late  lamented  De 
Saumarez  was  ascertained  to  have 
held  a  distinguished  military  po- 
sition, the  son*s  name  appeared  in 
the  Army  List  among  the  officers. 
of  a  crack  regiment,  and  at  last, 
somebody  turned  up  who  knew 
the  widow,  antecedents  and  all,, 
and  proved  her  to  be  thoroughly 
en  regie,  and  something  more. 

She  was  a  very  clever  and 
agreeable  person,  though  that  was 
neither  here  nor  there,  and  she 
had  a  good  jointure  and  a  charming 
house  in  Londpn,  where  ah^  gave 
charming  dinn^r-^tfrtifs'tq  i!|L  the 
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*  best'  people.  As  for  the  stepson, 
those  who  knew — showing  the 
singular  moderation  with  which 
gentlemen  pronounce  judgment 
on  each  other,  in  salient  contrast 
to  the  eagerness  with  which  ladies 
tear  each  other*s  characters  to 
pieces — ^were  more  reserved.  He 
had  been  *  rather  wild,*  some  one 
admitted  considerately,  who  had 
known  him  in  India.  *  Least  said, 
soonest  mended,'  was  left  to  be 
inferred. 

The  next  news  was  that  during 
their  first  fortnight  they  hadhad  re- 
lays of  visitors  up  and  down  from 
London.  Clearly,  then,  they  were 
not  dependent  on  their  country 
neighbours  for  society.  Could  this 
be  why  they  had  kept  aloof?  Could 
it  mean  that  they  held  their  heads 
so  high  as  not  to  care  to  know  Lul- 
lington  1  What,  then,  could  have 
been  their  object  in  coming  to  re- 
side there)  Lullington  might  rack 
its  brain  over  this  riddle  for  ever. 
It  was  one  without  an  answer. 
Elise  bad  had  no  design.  She 
cared  too  little  for  things  to  trouble 
herself  to  lay  long  trains.  She 
took  up  plans  at  a  moment's  notice, 
and  laid  them  down  as  readily. 
Her  ill-health  had  been  the  cause 
deciding  her  to  skip  a  London 
season,  Next  it  occurred  to  her 
that  it  would  be  a  pleasant  thing 
to  take  some  nice  country  retreat 
for  a  year,  and  her  eye  had  been 
accidentally  attracted  to  Tom  Ken- 
nedy's advertisement  by  its  comic- 
ally bad  grammar.  She  recollected 
the  place  near  Femswold ;  it  had 
taken  her  fancy  firom  a  distance,  be- 
cause it  was  like  a  French  chdteau; 
and  she  at  once  made  up  her  mind 
that  it  was  exactly  the  sort  of  thing 
she  was  in  search  of.  It  would 
be  agreeable,  too,  to  have  Cressida 
for  her  nearest  neighbour.  Then 
the  'rather  wild*  Alec,  who  was  at 
present  in  England,  and  on  leave, 
might,  ^^1}§  made  tJie  house  lively 
with  Ai'jita^"  te?  iiiduced  to  quit 


London  for  a  while,  and  come 
down  to  share  her  vUleggiatura,  an 
additional  reason  in  its  favour,  as 
it  might  keep  him  out  of  mischief 
and  &om  running  through  money 
at  his  present  pretty  appalling 
rate.  This  was  a  laudable  motive, 
however,  which  did  not  strike  her 
until  after  the  step  had  been  taken. 

She  and  he  had  always  remained 
on  good  terms  by  virtue  of  her 
excessive  tolerance  and  leniency. 
No  one  who  knew  Alec  intimately 
had  a  grain  of  respect  for  him ; 
but  respect  was  a  feeling  Elise 
was  scarcely  capable  of  feeling, 
and  therefore  never  missed.  She 
professed  to  know  only  two  classes 
of  people,  bores  and  non-bores; 
and  it  was  only  the  first  she  ob- 
jected to  have  about  her.  She 
supposed  he  would  tone  down  one 
of  these  days,  if  he  lived  long 
enough.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
was  very  good-tempered  and  en- 
tertaining. It  would  be  a  pity  to 
quarrel  with  him,  and  thus  snap  a 
link  that  might  in  the  end  draw 
him  from  his  evil  ways  into  the 
fold  of  domestic  life.  She  could 
not  recognise  how,  on  the  other 
hand,  her  cold,  clever  cynicism, 
her  plausible  effrontery,  had  largely 
helped  to  demoralise  him. 

Yes,  she  rather  liked  Alec.  He 
was  a  gentleman,  careful  about  his 
personal  appearance,  just  escaping 
foppishness  by  the  dare-devil  touch 
in  him  that  gave  mettle  to  a  lan- 
guid exterior.  He  was  slender 
and  young-looking,  and  a  walking 
illustration-of  the  proverb  concern- 
ing those  who  may  steal  the  horse, 
yet  come  off  scot-free.  Stories  of 
his  startling  irregularities  went 
about,  and  scasidaUsed  all  hearers, 
with  the  curious  exception  of  those 
who  were  personally  acquainted 
with  the  hero.  For  his  looks 
were  euch  a  splendid  piece  of 
humbug  that,  though  he  really 
never  made  the  slightest  pretence 
to  be  anything  but  the  arrant 
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scamp  that  he  was,  his  prettiness 
lied  for  him  so  effectually  that 
the  usual  impression  he  made  was 
one  of  softness,  almost  of  refine- 
ment, and  he  was  rarely  judged  as 
severely  as  he  deserved.  So  diffi- 
cult was  it  to  estimate  the  nature 
of  his  amiable  depravity,  that  he 
was  commonly  put  down  as  'not  a 
bad  fellow,'  though  perhaps  a 
little  weak,  and  short  of  brain. 
Quite  a  false  valuation*  True, 
Alec  might  have  been  plucked  by 
a  fourth- form  boy  in  almost  every 
branch  of  useless  knowledge — 
book  knowledge  was  useless  to  him 
— ^but  in  society,  and  in  his  deal- 
ings with  men  and  women,  espe- 
cially women,  he  had  shown  himself 
far  60m  deficient,  to  say  the  least. 

He  had  returned  from  his  morn- 
ing walk,  and  during  lunch-time 
entertained  his  stepmother  with  a 
lively  account  of  his  adventure 
with  the  wood-nymph.  Elise 
listened,  deeply  interested,  and  in 
particular  was  highly  diverted 
by  his  attempts  to  describe  the 
nymph's  apparel. 

*A  sort  of  rifle-green  coloured 
thing,  very  long, — I  can't  think 
how  she  ever  got  over  the  palings, 
— a  big  Bersagliere-like  hat,  also 
green,  with  the  feathers  all  coming 
down  on  one  side,  and  a  chased 
silver  pouch,  or  pocket,  hanging  by 
a  chain  from  her  waist.' 

'  It  must  have  been  Cressida/ 
rejoined  Mrs.  de  Saumarez  thought- 
fully. *  I  know  the  pocket ;  I  got  it 
for  her  in  Paris.' 

*Then  Cressida's  a  deucedly 
pretty  girl/  he  returned,  with  a 
slight  smile.  When  Alec's  lips 
relaxed  thus,  it  was  unaccompa- 
nied by  any  sympathetic  move- 
ment of  the  eyes  or  brow,  and  the 
effect  was  as  if  a  stone  mask 
smiled.  'Where  may  she  come 
from  1  Does  she  live  near )  Can 
a  fellow  go  and  call )' 

*  Surely,  Alec,  you've  heard  me 
speak  of  her  often — Miss  Landon, 


the  girl  I  took  with  me  to  Switzer- 
land last  year.' 

'Do  you  think  she'd  go  to 
Switzerland  with  me  this  year,  if 
I  asked  her?'  said  Alec,  with  some 
animation.  'I've  half  a  mind  to 
try.  Eeally,  this  new  salad  is  an 
uncommonly  good  mixture,'  he 
remarked  parenthetically;  'tell  the 
cook  I  said  so.' 

*l^ow  mind.  Alec,  I  am  not 
going  to  allow  you  to  joke  about 
my  friend  Miss  Landon.'  Alec 
drew  a  long,  long  face.  '  It  will  be 
a  blow  for  you,  I  fear ;  but  let  me 
tell  you  at  once,  and  be  sure  you 
don't  forget,  Cressida  Landon  is 
engaged.' 

'  Thank  God  for  that !'  ejacu- 
lated Alec  quietly,  lifting  his  glass 
and  sipping  liis  Sauteme — ^as  it 
were,  drinking  the  good  health  of 
ihQ  fance.  *I  like  engaged  girls 
best — ^when  married  women  are  not 
to  be  had ;  they  know  you  mean 
nothing  by  all  manner  of  infernal 
fooling.  There's  no  question  of 
"  intentions,"  and  so  on.* 

*I  perfectly  sympathise  with 
you,'  said  Elise  amiably;  'but 
still,  Alec,  I  won't  have  my  little 
Cressida  teased,  and  her  mind 
unsettled,  now  that  her  affections 
are  at  last  engaged.  Besides,  she's 
going  to  marry  into  a  bank.' 

Alec  exploded  with  laughter. 

'Marriott  and  Marriott, — and 
Alleyne  it  will  be,'  resumed  Elise. 
'  They're  worth  a  mint  of  money, 
you  know,  and  as  safe  as  the 
Pyramids.     Think  of  that.' 

'  Confound  those  money-grub- 
bing speculators,'  laughed  Alec 
gaily ;  *  they  spoU  the  girl-market 
for  family  and  finish.' 

*  Well,  the  JiancS,  Mr.  N"orbert 
Alleyne,  is  a  really  nice,  steady, 
honest,  sober,  industrious  young 
man'  (with  a  stress  on  each  adjec- 
tive) ; '  he  has  been  attached  to  her 
for  years,  and  plays  remarkably 
well  upon  several  instruments.' 

'  Heard  at  last,  I  suppose,  by 
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reason  of  his  importanity  or  his 
organ-grinding/  said  Alec.  '  In 
every  way  he  has  got  the  start  of 
me,  from  your  account.' 

'Having  faithfully  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  office  as  suitor 
for  so  long,  it  is  only  fair  he 
should  get  promoted,  is  it  not?* 
said  Elise  cheerfully.  'At  any 
rate  Cressida  has  consented,  and 
a  very  good  thing  it  is  for  all  par- 
ties/ 

*  Have  you  seen  the  feUow  1* 

*  No ;  he's  away  now  for  a  few 
months  before  the  wedding  comes 
off  in  the  summer.' 

*What  a  chance!'  said  Alec, 
jestingly.     'Now  I — ' 

'Alec,'  Elise  intermpted  him, 
lifting  her  forefinger  wamingly, 
'I  forbid  you  to  say  anytlung 
more.  I  shall  not  allow  you  to 
meddle  with  Miss  Landon.  She 
has  made  up  her  mind  to  do  a 
wise  thing,  and  it  would  be  cruel 
to  interfere.  If  I  feel  I  cannot 
trust  you,  my  remedy  is  simple — 
I  will  not  ask  her  here. 

'Am  I  so  dangerous,  then?' 
said  Alec,  looking  up  at  her  across 
the  table. 

Elise  laughed.  Yes,  Alec  was 
dangerous,  like  squirrels  with  soft 
fur,  pretty  heads,  and  sharp  teeth. 
There  was  something  of  the  un- 
tameable  animal  in  him,  the  crea- 
ture with  no  feelings  worth  men- 
tioning to  be  worked  upon.  That 
prepossessing  harmless  -  looking 
person  of  his  was  a  gift  of  the 
freakish  gods.  Nothing  in  his 
lineaments  or  expression  that  told 
tales  of  his  worse  than  frittered 
life.  He  enjoyed  a  happy  immu- 
nity from  remorse,  anxiety,  ambi- 
tion, and  care ;  all  of  which  had 
failed  to  put  a  wrinkle  on  his 
straight  white  forehead  or  grizzle 
his  dark  hair ;  and  the  worst  that 
dissipation  could  do  seemed  to  be 
to  impart  to  his  countenance  that 
slightly  worn  look  that  was  rather 
becoming  than  otherwise,  redeem- 


ed it  from  effeminacy,  and  made 
him  look  interesting  in  the  eyes 
of  the  London  and  LuUington 
maidens. 

Elise  thought  all  this  to  her- 
self as  she  regarded  him  cooUy; 
then  shaking  her  head  in  reproof, 
she  replied, 

'  Alec,  you  are  the  most  fatui- 
tous  man  I  ever  had  the  amuse- 
ment of  knowing.  Let  me  tell 
you  that  if  girls  knew  you  in  the 
slightest  degree,  if  they  could 
even  guess  what  a  reprobate  you 
are — ' 

'They'd  be  madder  after  you 
than  they  are  already.'  This  was 
the  sequel,  the  very  reverse  to 
what  she  had  had  in  her  mind 
when  she  began  speaking,  that 
rose  to  her  lips  now  mockingly. 

She  would  not  come  out  with  it; 
she  stopped  resolutely,  and  turn- 
ed it  off,  saying, 

'  Only  women  are  too  foolish.' 

But  the  satisfied  smile  on  Alec*s 
lips,  as  he  rose  from  the  table  and 
lounged  off  to  smoke  in  the  green- 
house, showed  what  he  thought. 

Elise  looked  pensive;  for  an 
instant  only.  The  contingency 
that  had  visited  her  imagination 
was  not  amusing,  and  she  shook 
it  off. 

'Bah,  what  is  there  to  fear? 
Cressida  is  not  a  miss  in  her  teens 
fresh  from  school,  nor  even  the 
sort  of  girl  to  be  fascinated  by 
Alec.  Trust  her  to  see  through 
him ;  and  what  a  lathe  -  and- 
plaster  man  it  is.  Still  the  girl 
has  a  good  deal  of  the  madcap  in 
her,  and  it  would  be  most  unde- 
sirable to  have  it  called  out.  On 
the  whole,  it's  a  very  good  thing 
that  she  is  engaged.' 

There  is  one  among  the  burdens 
of  life  which  most  people  feel  to 
be  heavy  and  a  check  to  action, 
and  some  decline  to  bear  in  con- 
sequence, but  which  Elise  would 
always  take  up  cheerfally,  nor 
find  out  its  weight — responsibil- 
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ity.  It  amused  her  of  all  things  to 
busy  herself  in  other  people's  mat- 
terSy  and  she  ^ras  interested  in 
watching  the  success  of  her  experi- 
ments, as  it  were,  from  a  socially 
scientific  point  of  view;  hut  the 
good  or  evil  thus  brought  about 
by  her  influence  to  the  people 
themselves  were  points  about 
which  she  was  not  given  to  re- 
joicing or  distressing  herself. 

The  last  twenty-four  hours  had 
for  Cressida  been  marked  by  one 
or  two  incidents  which,  however 
trivial,  had  shaken  her  confidence 
in  herself,  and  led  her  to  review- 
ing her  position  more  seriously 
than  ususd. 

She  had  embarked  with  her 
eyes  open,  but  had  miscalculated 
her  provision.  She  had  taken, 
for  better  or  worse,  a  certain  reso- 
lution that,  though  with  no  deep 
root  in  her  feelings,  was  to  regu- 
late her  behaviour.  She  had  had 
no  idea  how  difficult  this  would 
be. 

But  so  far  from  repenting  that 
resolution,  which  would  have  been 
weak,  she  was  bent  upon  arrang- 
ing everything  to  tally  with  it. 

So  she  began  to  map  out  and 
circumscribe  her  life,  inner  and 
outer,  and  to  determine  exactly 
what  she  would  and  what  she 
would  not  be.  Her  engagement 
was  a  crisis  that  ought  to  reform 
and  remodel  everything  in  her. 
So  people  who  would  revolution- 
ise a  country  in  a  turn  of  the  hand 
think  they  can  alter  a  living  or- 
ganism as  they  might  alter  a  cos- 
tume. 

How  did  she  and  he  stand  then, 
face  to  face  with  each  other? 
Norbert  did  not  ask  her  to  idolise 
him  as  he  idolised  her.  But  he 
wanted  her  affection — ^he  had  it, 
out  of  doubt ;  he  wanted  her  re- 
gard, he  had  that ;  and  he  wanted 
her  loyal  faith,  for  ever. 

He  should  have  it,  she  swore. 

She  was  going  to  keep  all  her 


frivolous  tastes  in  check ;  she 
would  not  look  at  Mr.  Marriott's 
diamonds,  nor  spend  over  much 
time  and  thought  upon  her  trotu- 
aeau.  She  would  study,  read 
German  and  political  economy 
with  Fan,  and  keep  aloof  as  much 
as  possible  for  a  time  from  general 
society,  where  the  longing,  spring-  ' 
ing  from  the  power,  to  shine  and 
minister  to  her  vanity  might 
prove  too  strong  and  run  away 
with  her. 

She  took  to  dressing  perfectly 
plainly,  like  a  nun,  confining  her 
ingenuity  to  collars  and  cuffs ;  she 
went  much  to  church,  read  regu- 
larly with  Fan,  and  avoided  EQse 
de  Saumarez,  whose  company  she 
foresaw  might  be  fatal  to  this 
newly-fledged  character  she  was 
attempting.  Only  once  had  she 
been  to  Monks'  Orchard  to  call 
formally  on  her  friend,  and  hap- 
pened not  to  find  her.  And  her 
friend,  for  some  cause  or  other,  had 
not  pressed  her  with  invitations. 

But  at  times  the  girl  grew  rest- 
less, and  in  the  main  she  was  pro- 
foundly dissatisfied.  Was  there 
not  something  hollow  and  unreal 
in  all  this  saintship  1  The  idea  of 
hypocrisy  revolted  her  more  than 
all.  Yet  this  world-renunciation 
on  her  part  was  but  a  spurious 
coquetry,  this  simplicity  as  arti- 
ficial in  its  way  as  anything  she 
had  ever  done. 

The  best  company  in  such 
moods  was  Fan,  whose  natural, 
strong,  healthy,  ardent  interest  in 
general  subjects  Cressida  admired; 
it  rarely  failed  to  call  up  her  own. 
For  she  had  the  germs  of  it  in 
her,  and  in  rapid  grasp  and  com- 
prehension of  any  new  study  or 
idea  was  far  ahead  of  her  young 
friend.  If  only  she  could  have 
been  as  free  from  the  intrusive 
element  of  self!  If  once  she 
could  have  sunk  the  preoccupy- 
ing, distorting,  enthralling  person- 
ality of  Cressida  Landon ! 
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'Fan/  she  said  to  her  quite 
Buddenlj  one  morning  oyer  their 
German,  *  do  you  think  you  could 
ever  hate  me — hate  mo  outright, 
you  know?* 

Their  studies  were  conducted 
for  the  most  part  out  of  doors. 
Their  present  and  favourite  re- 
treat was  under  a  tall  spreading 
ash -tree  behind  the  church,  a 
spot  screened  by  the  building  from 
observation  from  the  road,  and 
where  for  years  Cressida  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  coming  to  watch 
the  sunset  on  fine  evenings,  often 
with  Fan  for  her  companion,  but 
oftener  with  Norbert  in  his  holi- 
days. The  low  wall  where  they 
sat  commanded  a  superb  view  of 
an  undulating  sea  of  cornfields 
and  green  meadow-land  stretching 
away  to  the  distant  horizon. 
Cressida  could  not  always  keep 
her  eyes  and  her  attention  fixed 
on  whatever  they  happened  to  be 
reading,  and  she  would  now  and 
then  perplex  her  fellow-student 
by  questions  seemingly  apropos 
of  nothing  at  all,  like  the  present. 

*  Never !'  replied  Fan  promptly. 
'  Not  if  I  were  to  do  something 

wild,    odious  —  something   that 
made  me  hate  myself?' 
'No,  not. then.* 

*  But  why.  Fan  1  Surely  what's 
odious  in  one  person  must  be  so 
in  another.* 

*  Not  quite  so  odious.  At  least 
I  might  not  taste  it,  perhaps, 
amongst  so  much  that  I  Uked.' 

Cressida  sighed. 

'Only  think.  Fan,  what  it 
would  be  supposing  the  strongest 
bent  in  you  be  one  that  can  lead 
to  nothing  but  eviL' 

Cressida  had  but  a  vague  idea 
of  what  she  meant.  Fan  a  vaguer, 
as  she  replied  quaintly, 

'  Well,   even   then,   supposing 

one  knewit,  and  there  were  twenty 

other  forces  pulling  one  in  good 

directions,  one  ought  to  be  safe.' 

-  Cressida  mused.  It  might  be  so. 


But  she  knew  what  it  was  to  feel 
all  this  goodness  slipping  away 
from  her,  and  thought  she  had 
deserved  some  credit  these  last 
weeks  for  her  exemplary  behaviour 
in  general,  and  her  avoidance  of 
Monks'  Orchard  in  particular. 

Late  one  afternoon  Elise  came 
bearing  down  upon  the  parsonage 
quite  suddenly.  She  had  noticed 
that  Cressida  was  inclined  to  fight 
shy  of  her,  and  Elise  would  be  the 
last  person  to  persist  in  bestowing 
her  society  where  it  was  not  wel- 
comed ;  but  her  visit  to-day  was 
for  a  purpose.  She  found  the 
girl  in  one  of  her  hours  of  depres- 
sion ;  and  though  Cressida  tried 
to  force  gaiety  into  her  expression 
and  manner,  the  effort  was  pal- 
pable to  Mrs.  de  Saumarez,  who, 
however,  made  no  remark,  reflect- 
ing, 'Ah,  the  natural  reaction 
after  the  bubble  of  excitement. 
Poor  thing !' 

'  I  warn  you,'  she  said,  as  she 
seated  herself  on  the  sofk,  '  that 
I've  come  to  beg.  But  before  I 
do  my  errand,  tell  me  how  you 
are,  child  1' 

'  0,  perfectly  well,'  she  replied, 
smiling  mechanically. 

'I  daresay,'  returned  Elise; 
'  only  that  was  not  what  I  meant. 
I'm  not  your  medical  man.  I 
want  to  know  how  you  are  get- 
ting on.  You  must  find  this 
world  very  weary,  "asleep  or 
dead,"  with  young  Alleyne  away,' 
she  added  semi-maliciously. 

'  I  find  it  is  far  worse  even  than 
I  expected,'  Cressida  exclaimed, 
with  a  double  meaning  Elise  could 
not  entirely  catch. 

'  But  is  it  really  of  any  use  to 
shut  yourself  up,  as  I  hear  you  have 
been  doing  lately  V  she  suggested. 

'  I'm  very  much  afraid  it  is 
not,'  returned  Cressida,  laughing 
constrainedly. 

Double  entendre^  again.  'You 
are  not  happy,'  said  Elise,  sur- 
veying her  with  an  exploring  eye. 
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'  O,  not  in  the  least/  Oressida 
acknowledged. 

*  Did  you  think  you  would  be?* 
asked  the  older  lady,  an  ironical 
smile  playing  round  the  corners 
of  her  mouth. 

'When  then,'  said  the  girl, 
*  if  not  now  V 

'  Ciessida,  that  is  a  sentimental 
speech  that  sounds  oddly  on  your 
lips.  The  truth  is,  you  want  a 
good  lecture.' 

Cressida  shut  her  eyes  and 
smiled  wilfully.' 

*Yes,  I  know;  on  the  folly, 
first  of  haying  romantic  hallucina- 
tions, and  then  of  insisting  on  veri- 
fying them  in  real  life; — on  the  fact 
that  loTe  and  marriage  have  been 
glorified  into  a  pseudo-importance 
for  the  special  benefit  of  poets  and 
novel-writers ;  but  that  we  live  in 
a  positive  age,  and  so  on.' 

'But  instead  of  delivering  it,' 
resumed  Elise  unheedingly,  'I 
am  going  to  carry  you  home  with 
me  to  dine ;  that  is,  if  you'll  have 
so  much  mercy  on  me.' 

*To  diner 

'  Yes ;  I  want  a  lady.  Mrs. 
Alleyne  has  failed ;  but  the  others 
are  coming — the  Colonel  and  a 
daughter.  I  askedthe  family,  who 
have  been  very  civil  to  me,  and  I 
wanted  somebody  to  meet  Joe 
Kennedy,  who  is  down  with  us 
for  a  few  days.  By  the  way,  I  like 
that  man;  he  is  so  cheerful  I 
think  all  cheerful  people  deserve 
to  be  decorated.  You  will  come. 
What  in  the  world  can  I  find 
to  say  to  a  Miss  Alleyne  1  You 
mustn't  say  no.  I've  seen  next 
to  nothing  of  you  since  I  came,' 
she  observed,  in  mild  reproach. 

Cressida  had  a  faint  wish  to  go, 
and  felt^  moreover,  too  indolent  to 
refuse. 

'  Will  you  go  and  dress,  then  V 
said  Mrs.  de  Saumarez,  taking  up 
a  book ;  '  and  I  shall  wait  and 
take  you  back  with  me  in  the 
carriage.' 


Ciessida  went.  In  strict  accord- 
ance with  her  newly-formed  prin- 
ciples, she  discarded  all  her  even- 
ing toilettes  of  many  colours,  and 
presently  reappeared  dressed  en- 
tirely in  black.  EHse  surveyed 
her  critically,  but  nodded  ap- 
proval. 

'  It  is  curious,'  she  said,  '  how 
much  better  that  colour  becomes 
you  than  any  other.  But  a  touch 
of  life  we  must  have.' 

There  was  a  glass  tray  on  the 
table  filled  with  wild  apple-blos- 
som. Elise  picked  out  the  choicest 
sprigs  of  delicate  pink-and-white 
fiowers,  which  she  proceeded  to 
arrange  effectively  about  the  girl's 
hair  and  dress,  Cressida  remon- 
strating faintly. 

'  Come,  my  dear,'  said  Elise,  in 
amazement ;  '  you  talk  as  if,  in- 
stead of  going  to  be  married,  you 
were  going  to  take  the  veil' 

'  I  feel  as  if  I  were,'  said  Cres- 
sida firankly. 

But  the  slight  change  of  scene 
had  its  favourable  effect  upon  her. 
During  the  drive  Elise  soothingly 
turned  the  conversation  on  to 
other  things.  That  evening  Cres- 
sida felt  more  herself  than  she  had 
done  for  days.  The  little  dinner- 
party was  pleasant.  The  Tsar 
appeared,  accompanied  by  Fan ; 
her  elders  being  all  disabled  by 
influenza,  she  had  to  submit  to 
put  herself  into  evening  dress  and 
be  taken  out  by  her  father,  feeling, 
she  remarked  privately,  like  a 
monkey  with  its  master  going  to 
a  show.  Elise  was  an  admik^ble 
hostess ;  Joe,  genial  all  round,  as 
usuaL  Alec  talked  little,  content- 
ing himself  chiefly  with  looking 
uncommonly  well  at  the  head  of 
the  table.  There  was  a  general 
exhilaration  at  work  that  told  in- 
creasingly upon  Cressida.  She 
felt  satisfied  with  herself,  delighted 
to  find  how  brilliant  she  still 
could  be. 

*I  used  to  think  that  places. 
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like  people,  had  a  native  individu- 
alitj;  that  once  a  dull  house 
meant  always  a  dull  house,  and 
that  there  was  a  kind  of  dreari- 
ness that  stuck  fast.  I've  changed 
my  mind  to-night' 

Dinner  was  over,  and  the  ladies 
were  together  in  the    drawing- 
room.     There  was  ample  cause 
for  Cressida's  change  of  mind. 
Monks'  Orchard  had  been  startled 
into  a  new  sort  of  life,  of  which 
the  leading  idea  was,  amusement 
at  any  price.     An  indescribable 
atmosphere  of  ease  and  pleasant- 
ness pervaded  the  rooms.   Luxury 
was  everywhere  and  without  dis- 
play ;  how  different  from  the  ill- 
digested  grandeur  of  the  Marriotts' 
*  residence' ! — home  was  a  wrong 
word  for  a  medium  where  the  in- 
mates looked  as  curiously  out  of 
place  as  flies  in  amber.     Mrs.  de 
Saumarez  might  have  lived  all  her 
life  instead  of  six  weeks  at  Monks' 
Orchard,  so  thoroughly  comfort- 
able did  she  make  herself  and  her 
friends    under  that  roof.     Sans 
Souci  should  have  been  the  name 
written  over  the  gates;    Laissez 
fairey  laissez  alter,  the  motto  in- 
scribed on  each  door  as  a  cue  to 
the  guests.     A  pleasing  sense  of 
expansion  spread  over  everybody ; 
even    Fan,   though   she    looked 
askance  at  Elise,  whom  she  in- 
stinctively distrusted,  noting  re- 
provingly the  preponderance  of  the 
ornamental  over  the  useful  in  her 
rorroundings,  especially  the  step- 
son, who,  so  far  as  Fan's  observa- 
tion went,  did  nothing  but  twirl 
his  moustache. 

Elise  laughed.  '  It  seems  the 
Kennedys  make  themselves  scarce ; 
and  an  uninhabited  house  is  al- 
ways dreary.' 

*  Kot  so  dreaiy  as  an  inhabited, 
sometimes,'  said  Fan  definitively. 

*  Well,  I  desire  nothing  better 
than  to  exorcise  blue  devils  in 
general,  and  to  "lay"  the  very 
■hadows  of  dull  men  and  women 


that  may  haunt  the  place  whilst 
I  am  here,'  said  Mrs.  de  Saumarez; 
*  but  you  young  people  must  aid 
and  abet  me.  The  neighbourhood 
has  been  extremely  kind  in  lavish- 
ing invitations  upon  us,  and  no 
one  can  complain  of  my  not 
accepting  their  civilities  if  I  return 
them  properly.  What  sort  of  en- 
tertainment would  be  most  ac- 
ceptable, I  wonder  f 

'Something  that  would  bring 
together  the  greatest  number  of 
the  young  men  and  young  ladies, 
and  with  as  few  chaperons  as  pos- 
sible,' retorted  Fan  promptly,  but 
in  a  tone  of  inimitable  scorn. 

Elise  looked  at  her  curiously ; 
examining  her,  thought  Fan,  just 
as  if  she  were  a  youthful  gorilla,  or 
some  other  newly-invented  animal. 

*  Why]'  she  asked  mildly. 

'  Because  LuUington  is  still  in 
the  superstitious  stage  ;  believing 
in  the  three-volume-novel  philo- 
sophy that  teaches  that  the  aim 
of  life  is  to  fall  in  love  in  the 
first  place,  and  that  everything 
ought  only  to  be  looked  at  and 
cared  for,  so  far  as  it  may  some- 
how have  something  to  do  with 
that  and  matrimony.' 

*You  don't  think  so,  thenl* 
asked  Elise,  amused. 

*  Do  you  1'  said  Fan,  thinking 
it  superfluous  to  answer  for  herself. 

Elise  laughed  and  shrugged  her 
shoulders.  *Not  precisely,'  she 
replied  moderately.  But  the  aim 
of  life  in  her  private  philosophy 
was  to  amuse  oneself,  and  she  had 
strong  doubts,  founded  on  experi- 
ence, as  to  the  unmixed  tendencies 
of  marriage  towards  promoting 
that  end. 

*  Indeed,'  objected  Cressida, '  I 
think  LuUington  is  not  so  far 
wrong  in  its  own  case,  at  least 
as  regards  the  women.  Look  at 
the  six  Miss  Churchwards ;  is  it 
likely  that  they  will  do  anything 
in  their  six  lives  more  important 
to  themselves  and  mankind  at 
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large  than  many  1  Did  their  mo- 
ther ever  do  anything  more  im- 
portant than  marry — ^their  father  1' 

*  Ah/  said  Elise  smoothly,  *  of 
conrse  it  is  to  he  expected  that 
just  now  1/ou  should  look  to  it  as 
aU  in  aU.' 

She  spoke  playfully ;  but,  cat- 
like, had  scratched  in  her  sport. 
Cressida  winced  a  little  under  a 
taunting  inner  reminder  that  she 
had  often  looked  on  to  a  foreign 
tour,  an  interesting  visit,  nay, 
even  a  fancy  ball,  with  a  great 
deal  more  active  interest  than 
for  the  life  of  her  she  could  now 
think  of  her  approaching  mar- 
riage. 

*  And  quite  right  too,' concluded 
Elise  approvingly.  '  So  Miss  Al- 
leyne  is  strong-minded  and  stands 
up  for  single  blessedness;  Cressida 
for  wedded  Hfe,  as  becomes  her ; 
and  I,  having  reached  the  quiet 
vantage-ground  of  widowhood, 
look  down  philosophically  on  you 
both.' 

'  I  hate  this  woman,'  said  Fan 
to  herself ;  *  she's  sly.  Pretends 
to  be  serious,  to  draw  ns  out,  and 
then  makes  game  of  our  earnest. 
Brute,  I  shall  hold  my  tongue  !' 
and  she  relapsed  into  silence 
accordingly. 

When  the  gentlemen  jcnned 
them  presently,  the  Tsar  took  the 
seat  by  Elise.  She  could  be  most 
thingo  to  most  men,  and  made 
him  a  particularly  apt  companion. 
It  was  impossible  to  quarrel  with 
her — unless  she  wished  it — on 
any  subject  under  heaven.  She 
would  let  her  cavalier  be  as 
dictatorial  as  he  chose ;  he  would 
never  hurt  her  feelings,  or  shock 
her  principles,  or  even  discover 
what  they  were.  What  buruing 
subjects  can  ezist  for  those  who 
regard  life  as  a  farce  !  Politics 
interested  her — ^like  clever  tricks 
with  cards.  Poetry,  to  her, 
was  the  raving  in  time  and  in 
tone  of  happy  lunatics.   She  read 


every  book  that  came  in  her 
way,  impartially,  with  previous 
intent  to  make  fun  of  it,  and  pre- 
ferred silly  publications  and  weak 
novels,  as  affording  more  food  for 
ridicule.  Her  ideal  of  life  would 
be  to  turn  it  into  a  series  of 
amusing  anecdotes.  She  had  an 
inkling  of  the  Greywell  poten- 
tate's irascibility,  and  knew  how, 
like  Scheherazade,  to  avert  all 
that  was  unpleasant  or  hazardous 
from  his  mind  by  a  string  of 
trivial,  entertaining  table-talk. 

Alec,  to  Fan's  annoyance,  came 
up  to  her  and  spent  some  time  in 
teasing  her.  It  amused  him  to 
try  and  make  her  say  rude  things, 
and  in  the  experiment  he  suc- 
ceeded beyond  his  expectations. 
Fan  was  longing  for  him  to  go 
away.  The  photograph  book 
woidd  be  better  company  than 
this  Ineffable,  with  a  face  like  one 
of  the  better-looking  Eoman  em- 
perors, who  talked  nonsense,  and 
treated  her,  besides,  as  if  she  was 
a  little  girL 

He  considered  her  as  such, 
though  a  very  singular  specimen, 
and  continued  his  persiflage  in  spite 
of  rebuffs.  At  last,  she  simply 
got  up  and  marched  off  into  a 
glass  verandah,  which  opened  out 
of  the  smaller  of  the  two  divi- 
sions of  which  the  room  consisted, 
thinking  he  must  take  the  hint. 

Cressida  had  just  strayed  in 
there  to  look  round  at  the  flowers, 
which  were  superb.  Joe  was 
with  her.  Presently  Fan,  to  her 
dismay,  perceived  that  her  tor- 
menter  was  following  her  to 
where  she  had  taken  refuge.  Bent 
on  escaping  him  somehow,  she 
suddenly  pounced  upon  Kennedy, 
begging  him  to  come  and  show 
and  explain  to  her  a  set  of  Ameri- 
can views  he  had  brought  down, 
and  which  she  had  caught  sight 
of  in  the  next  room.  Joe  good- 
humouredly  suffered  himself  to  be 
carried  off,  and  Fan  saw   Alec 
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langhiiig  at  her  under  Ids  mou- 
Btache. 

Meanwhile,  Creasida,  uoconsci- 
QMS  of  these  innocent  manoBuyres, 
was  flitting  along  the  verandah. 
She  had  a  kind  of  afi&nity  -with 
exotic  flowers,  a  fondness  for 
them,  and  lingered  among  the 
brilliant  azaleas,  spreading  ferns, 
and  orchids  with  which  the  place 
was  crammed. 

Alec,  standing  at  the  opposite 
end,  was  looking  down  at  her 
across  a  foreground  that  was  a 
blaze  of  pink  in  flower.  She  be- 
came conscious  of  it  quickly ;  his 
manner  of  looking  disconcerted 
her  more  than  a  hard  downright 
stare  would  have  done.  His  light 
glance  had  something  pointed  in 
it,  and  fell  like  a  volley  of  in- 
visible shafts,  striking  home,  and 
with  a  certain  significance,  where 
he  chose. 

Cressida  instinctively  turned 
her  head  away,  and  bent  down  to 
examine  a  magnificent  purple-and- 
white  lily,  whose  fragrance,  al- 
most too  strong  in  its  sweetness, 
scented  the  whole  air  around. 

Alec  made  his  way  carelessly 
along  the  greenhouse  towards  her. 

'  I  wish -I  could  tell,*  he  began, 
when  he  was  close  beside  her, 
'  where  I  had  seen  your  face  before.' 

'What!'  said  Cressida,  smil- 
ing, but  without  looking  up; 
*  have  you  forgotten  our  encoun- 
ter in  the  woods  V 

*  Is  it  likely  now  f  said  Alec, 
with  emphasis. 

'  Then  I  suppose  I  am  to  un- 
derstand that  you  took  me  for  an 
old  acquaintance  that  first  morn- 
ing, already  V 

'  Your  face,  certainly,  did  not 
seem  strange  to  me,  even  then.* 

Cressida  shook  her  head  dis- 
approvingly, and  replied,  keeping 
her  face  averted, 

*  That  is  very  dreadful  to  hear. 
It  makes  me  feel  that  there  are  a 
good  many  me's   abroad  in  the 


world — different  editions  of  my- 
self, and  better  ones,  perhaps: 
who  knows  1  I'm  only  a  type 
then,  and  I  hate  that.'  Suddenly 
raising  her  face  to  his,  she  added, 
*  1  should  like  to  be  unique.' 

'  I  should  say  that  you  are,'  re- 
turned Alec  quietly ;  '  and  that 
must  account  for  my  impression, 
I  suppose.' 

'  How  puzzling  you  are !'  laugh- 
ed Cressida.  '  There's  only  one  al- 
ternative left :  you  and  I  must 
have  met  in  some  previous  life— 
in  the  world  of  spirits.' 

*  World  of  spirite— what's  thatr 
said  Alec  vaguely,  tampering  with 
the  leaves  of  a  maiden-hair  fern 
that  grew  next  to  the  lily.  '  Do 
you  believe  in  ghosts  and  spirits, 
and  those  things  ?  Of  course  you 
do.     All  ladies  are  superstitiouB.' 

'  Are  they  V 

'  All  young  ladies.  They  may 
say  what  they  like,  there  isn't 
one  but  she  believes  that  non- 
sense in  her  heart.' 

'I  should  like  to  prove  you 
wrong,'  said  Cressida  archly;  but 
wondering  aside  to  herself  why 
she  was  prolonging  this  slightly 
silly-sounding  duologue. 

'  You  couldn't,'  said  Alec  confi- 
dently. '  Any  fair  test  that  was 
proposed,  you'd  refuse.' 

*  Not  I.' 

'  Or  you'd  accept  it,  and  your 
courage  would  fail  when  it  was 
put  to  the  proof.' 

*  Not  mine  ;'  wilfully. 

*  Well,  for  instance,  you  know, 
of  course,  that  the  park  here  is 
haunted ;  that  a  Mrs.  Kennedy's 
ghost  "walks"  by  the  Obelisk 
every  night.' 

'  I  believe  I've  heard  some 
nursery  stories  to  that  effect.' 

'Very  good;  but  for  all  that 
I'll  engage  that  not  you,  nor  any 
young  lady  I  know,  would  dare  to 
cross  the  park  alone  after  dark, 
and  pass  the  Obelisk,  through  all 
those  black  fiis,  where  the  owls 
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are  hooting  and  the  hats  and 
death's-head  moths  flying  ahout/ 

Cressida  hesitated  and  laughed. 

'  There ;  I  told  you  that  you'd 
refuse  any  ordeal  that  was  pro- 
posed/ said  Alec.  'Next  time 
you'll  helieve  me.' 

'  Come/  said  Cressida  careless- 
ly, 'you  don't  mean  to  say  that 
you  think  I  should  he  afraid  f 

*  Upon  my  honour,  I  know  you 
would.' 

'  Then  you  must  think  you  know 
me  hetter  than  I  know  myself.' 

'  It  would  he  rude  for  me  to 
say  that.  But  I'll  wager  any- 
thing you  like — I'll  wager  that 
lily,  to  which  you  seem  to  have 
takena  fancy — ^it's  mine  \  I  hrought 
the  root  from  India — that  you 
never  walk  to  the  Ohelisk  and 
hack,  after  dark,  and  alone.' 

'  And  if  ever  I  did,'  said  Cres- 
sida jestingly,  '  would  you  he- 
Heve  me  when  I  told  you  the 
next  day,  and  grant  that  yeur 
wager  was  lost  f 

Pause.  Then  Alec  replied  in 
the  same  tone, 

'  0,  you  might  leave  your  card 
there.  I  shall  look  carefully 
every  morning ;  when  I  find  it,  I 
shall  know  who  has  heen.' 

« And  then  1' 

'  Then  you  will  have  won,  and 
I  shall  have  to  confess  that  I  did 
not  know  you  hefore,'  he  said  de- 
liherately.  '  What,  are  you  going 
now  ?'  for  she  was  moving  away. 

*  Yes,  the  scent  of  your  Indian 
lily  is  very  sweet,  hut  rather 
overpowering,'  said  Cressida  ;  '  it 
makes  me  quite  giddy ;'  and  she 
gUded  off  to  join  Fan  and  Joe 
Kennedy,  and  look  over  the 
photographs  with  them.  Alec  did 
not  follow  her,  hut  sauntered  into 
the  next  room  to  make  a  third 
with  Elise  and  the  Tsar.  As 
Cressida  automatically  took  one 
after  another  of  the  photographs 
into  her  hand,  her  mind  was  as 
far  off  as  the  countries  themselves. 


*Well,'  said  Alec  to  his  step- 
mother, when  their  guests  were 
gone,  and  hefore  he  went  to  join 
Joe,  who  was  smoking  in  the 
garden,  'have  I  heen  on  my 
good  hehaviour,  or  not?  Have  I 
done  my  duty  as  a  host  should  f 
Have  I  flirted  with  Miss  Landon  ? 

'You've  hehaved  very  well 
indeed,'  said  Elise  complacently ; 
'  alarmingly  well,  I  may  say.  After 
such  an  exemplary  heginning.  Alec, 
I  feel  as  if  a  faUing  off  must  come; 
so  pray  he  douhly  on  your  guard.' 

It  was  il  Penseroso  that  Elise 
had  carried  off  with  her  to  Monks' 
Orchard.  It  was  TAllegro  who, 
on  returning  to  the  parsonage,  put 
a  laughing  head  into  Mr.  Landon's 
study  and  wished  him  good-night. 
He  asked  anxiously  if  she  had 
enjoyed  her  evening.  Cressida  said 
'Yes,'  amhiguously,  as  you  say 
'Yes'  when  you  have  enjoyed 
yourself  immoderately,  and  can 
give  no  good  reason  why. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

TO  BB,  OR  NOT  TO  BE. 

'  Pray  what  manner  of  man  is 
this  young  De  Saumarezi'  asked 
Mr.  Landon  mildly  of  Cressida, 
as  they  sat  at  hreakfast,  and  she 
was  reporting  the  party  in  detail 
to  her  father  with  her  usual  light 
and  amusing  touches.  '  I  don't 
hear  very  favourahle  rumours  of 
him  and  his  antecedents.  But 
Lullington  is  a  wasp's  nest ;  the 
fountain-head  of  all  that  is  most 
ill-natured  in  the  way  of  gossip.' 

'  0,  I  daresay  he  deserves  all 
that  people  can  find  to  say  ahout 
him,'  said  Cressida,  pulling  her 
roll  to  pieces  viciously,  and  ad- 
dressing herself  to  slaughter  Alec 
without  remorse.  *  To  hegin  with, 
he  is  rather  nice-looking,  and  that 
has  spoUthim.  Papa,  do  you  think 
there  ever  was  a  man  who  could 
he  good-looking  in  the  first  place, 
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and  not  good  for  nothing  in  the 
second  V 

*Well,  my  dear,  there's  Joe 
Kennedy,  a  fine  young  fellow 
enough,  yet  hard-working  too. 
Not  even  you  could  call  him  a 
useless  member  of  society.' 

*  No,  no,  papa,  you  won't  undei^ 
stand,'  said  Cressida  despairingly. 
*  Mr.  de  Saumarez  is  not  worth 
Joe's  little  finger.  Nobody  could 
call  him  fine-looking  either ;  but 
he  is  pretty.  And  men  like  Joe 
neyer  are  vain,  but  this  sort  al- 
ways.' 

'Ah,  he's  a  conceited  fellow 
then,  besides  f 

'Worse  than  that,'  said  Cres- 
sida, who  felt  as  if  she  owed 
Norbert  a  peace-offering,  and  was 
somehow  making  it  by  her  per- 
sistent disparagement  of  Alec, 
which  was  spoken  in  perfect  sin- 
cerity, and  gratified  her  moreover 
as  an  innocent  revenge  for  the 
undercurrent  of  flirtation  into 
which  he  had  been  pleased  to 
draw  her.  *  He  is  empty-headed, 
and  gives  himself  airs,  I  fancy.* 

'  No  acquisition  to  the  place, 
evidently,'  quoth  the  parson  re- 
gretfully. '  I  had  hoped  you  might 
have  bad  some  pleasant  society 
there  during  the  spring.' 

'0,  I  hope  that  still,'  replied 
Cressida.  *  We  aren't  accustomed 
to  look  for  anything  very  good  to 
come  out  of  Monks*  Orchard.  I, 
for  one,  shall  be  thankful  for  the 
smallest  mercies  in  the  way  of 
amusements ;  and  whatever  these 
people  do  will  at  least  not  be 
tame  or  commonplace.  They  will 
have  sets  of  friends  down  from 
London  to  stay,  and  give  dances 
and  picnics,  and  so  on — enough 
just  to  keep  us  alive — ^till  the 
summer ;'  and  she  sighed  involun- 
tarily, with  a  glance  at  Norbert's 
letter,  which  lay  by  her  plate  un- 
opened. 

Mr.  Landon  smiled  compla- 
cently. 


*  Too  precious,  too  sacred  to  be 
discussed  in  the  presence  of  an 
eye-witness,'  he  thought;  and 
when,  breakfast  over,  he  went 
forth  to  his  parish  work,  he 
smiled  again  as  he  saw  his  daugh- 
ter walk  out  into  the  garden 
with  her  letter  in  her  hand, 
taking  it  to  read  among  the 
flowers. 

It  was  a  fresh  April  morning, 
woods  and  meads  bright  with  the 
inimitable  green  of  fresh-bom 
foliage,  the  birds  singing  with  a 
kind  of  fury,  the  air  full  of  the 
intozicating'quintessence  of  spring. 
It  worked  upon  Cressida  as  she 
sauntered  along,  quickening,  as  it 
were,  the  sense  of  life,  and  making 
her  feel  everything  doubly.  For- 
getting her  letter,  which  she  still 
held  absently  in  her  hand,  she  let 
her  thoughts  go  free,  and  walked 
on,  like  a  9omnamhule,  stooping 
now  and  then  to  smell  or  pluck  a 
flower  in  an  aimless,  absent  way. 

The  forget-me-nots  here  were 
scentless,  unlike  the  Alpine  ones, 
but  the  perfume  of  a  plant  of  wild 
thyme,  with  a  sharp  swift  asso- 
ciation, sent  her  thoughts  shoot- 
ing off  to  Switzerland. 

'  Soon  it  wUl  be  spring  on  the 
Weissberg.' 

The  impression,  vivid  as  though 
the  scene  were  before  her,  came 
back  on  her  of  a  certain  sunrise, 
and  Stephen  Halliday,  and  his 
botany  lecture  that  ran  so  wild. 
In  her  preoccupation  she  let  fall 
her  letter  from  her  hand. 

This  roused  her.  '  I  do  believe 
I'm  growing  sentimental,'she  said, 
trying  to  laugh ;  and  seating  her- 
self with  an  air  of  resolution  on  a 
bench  that  encircled  the  stem  of 
a  hawthorn-tree,  she  began  to  read. 
There  was  a  slight,  painful  con- 
traction on  her  brow,  which  deep- 
ened and  deepened. 

Presently,  with  a  heavy  sigh, 
she  let  her  fingers  close  over  the 
paper,  and  sat  thinking,  or  rather 
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lifiiening,  to  herself;  for  Cressida, 
with  all  her  contradictions,  had  a 
kind  of  outside  judgment  that  was 
always  the  same,  a  demon  that 
came  to  commune  with  her,  and 
was  apt  to  speak  the  truth. 

Norhert's  letter  was  not  a  love- 
letter,  as  the  word  goes.  But 
Cressida  knew  him  well  enough 
to  read  between  the  lines.  The 
astonishingly  high  spirits,  the 
humour,  the  elasticity,  the  expan- 
sion that  broke  through ;  she  could 
not  shut  her  eyes  to  the  surprising 
change,  nor  to  where  the  cause  of 
it  lay.  At  the  end  there  was  a 
jesting,  half-mischievous  message 
from  Lefroy. 

Cressida  passed  a  bad  half-hour 
with  her  demon,  who  would  gloss 
over  nothing,  but  insisted  on  lay- 
ing bare  her  relations  to  her  affi- 
anced lover,  without  sparing  her 
feelings  in  the  smallest  degree. 

*  When  you  said,  "  My  lot  is 
yours,"  you  knew  how  it  would 
be,  knew  what  it  meant  to  him. 
And  now  when  it  has  come  to 
pass,  and  you  see  it,  and  how  a 
fresh  life  has  begun  for  him,  you 
pretend  to  yourself  to  be  taken  by 
surprise.' 

How  miserably  his  feeling,  in 
its  singleness  and  generosity, 
seemed  to  dwarf  her  own  senti- 
ment towards  him,  by  contrast ! 
It  showed  up  her  own  poor  mo- 
tives in  a  more  unflattering  light 
than  had  been  thrown  on  them 
yet. 

'  You  consented,  because  you 
were  impatient  to  be  launched  in 
a  brilliant  sphere,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity was  tempting.  Half  your 
nature — not  the  best  half — is  un- 
known to  him.  Why,  if  he  could 
see  into  it,  he  would  hate  you, 
hate  you !' 

'  Yes'  had  been  easily  spoken ; 
and  at  first,  and  so  long  as  the 
whole  matter  could  be  treated 
theoretically,  she  could  still  per- 
sist in  beholding  there  a  wise, 


nay  a  fair,  agreement.  But  lately 
everything  that  made  the  coming 
event  more  and  more  of  a  reality 
to  her  seemed  to  estrange  her 
more  and  more  from  it  and  from 
him,  till  she  was  getting  to  regard 
the  future  with  a  feeling  simply  of 
dread.  By  what  fatal  misreckon- 
ing  on  her  part  had  it  come  about ) 
She,  Cressida,  the  most  clinging  of 
mortals,  had,  in  an  evil  hour,  given 
her  hand  to  a  man  who  never  had 
had,  and  never  would  have,  the 
faintest  hold  over  her  iuclina- 
tions. 

She  saw  herself  worse  than  she 
was.  For  in  that  evil  hour  she 
had  not  gone  so  far  as  to  recog- 
nise the  fact  that  she  meant  to 
marry  him,  and  let  her  heart  have 
its  serious  passions  apart.  It  now 
seemed  to  her  as  though  she  must 
have  said  this  to  herself  in  so 
many  words.  Keenly  alive  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  Nor- 
bert's  love,  she  felt  too  late  she 
owed  it  respect  and  something 
more.  Though  perhaps  incapable 
of  such  self-absorbing  ideal  de- 
votion herself,  it  seemed  to  her 
like  sacrilege  to  have  accepted  it 
on  the  terms  she  would  have  to 
give;  and  here  she  must  go  on 
deceiving,  or  disappointing  by  un- 
deceiving him— shameful  alterna- 
tives, both. 

What  then  1  Break  it  off.  For 
the  first  time  she  looked  at  the 
idea,  but  only  to  start  away  from 
it.  It  would  be  such  an  awful 
confession  of  weakness;  the  main 
step  was  more  formidable  than 
any  she  had  ever  yet  had  to  face ; 
and  then  the  details,  so  odious,  so 
mortifying.  And  there  was  a 
kind  of  tenderness,  too,  for  this 
lad,  who  had  revolutionised  his  life 
for  her,  and  whom  she  had  al- 
lowed, led  on,  so  to  do. 

One  thing  was  certain — that 
meditations  like  these  confused 
and  half-maddened  her.  Perhaps 
all  this  was  but  a  wild  passing 
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mood.  She  had  engaged  herself 
cabnly  and  advisedly;  a  few 
months  hence  it  would  be  irrevoca- 
ble. In  the  mean  time  it  might  be 
better  to  avoid  thought,  shut  her 
eyes,  and  drown  regret,  presenti- 
ment, and  above  all  reminiscence. 
The  sight  of  a  manly  figure 
coming  along  the  walk  in  her  di- 
rection gave  her  a  nervous  thrill. 
It  was  an  unutterable  relief  to 
see  it  was  Joe,  only  Joe,  dear  old 
fellow ! 

*  The  servant  said  you  were  out 
here,' he  began  apologetically, '  and 
so  I,  very  unceremoniously — * 

*  0,  that  was  right,'  said  Cres- 
sida.     '  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you.' 

*  Why  V  he  asked  naively. 

'0,  because  we  got  no  tedk  last 
night,'  she  replied. 

'  I  called,'  he  said,  'to  wish  you 
good-bye.  I  had  to  come  early, 
for  I've  just  got  a  letter  that 
obliges  me  to  leave  Monks'  Or- 
chard at  once.' 

'Going!'  she  itaid,  surprised, 
and  in  a  tone  of  disappoint- 
ment 

*Tom  is  down  with  typhoid 
fever.  His  wife  sends  me  word 
that  he  is  worse,  and  as  usual  they 
are  at  sixes  and  sevens.  I'm  going 
to  see  if  I  can  straighten  things 
for  them  a  bit.' 

*  How  provoking  !'  sighed  Cres- 
sida.  Eeally  it  seemed  as  if  Tom's 
fever  had  come  on  purpose  to  vex 
her.  Tom  had  been  sent  into  the 
world  to  vex  people.  As  to  his 
illness,  it  was  probably  a  £&lse 
alarm,  so  far  as  danger  was  con- 
cerned. He  was  not  going  to  die. 
Good-for-nothing  people  are  never 
in  a  hurry  to  leave  the  world  to 
make  room  for  their  betters.  Tom 
Kennedy  would  be  sure  to  pull 
through  anything.  It  would  be 
Joe  who  would  have  the  fever  and 
die. 

'  Only  don't  catch  it  yourself,' 
she  said,  with  a  forced  smile. 
He  smiled  back,  saying  coolly, 


'  O,  I've  got  fewer  to  miss  me, 
than  he ;'  for  Joe  was  pretty  well 
hardened  to  possibilities.  Besides, 
he  regarded  his  life  as  a  loan,  the 
interest  on  which  duty,  when  it 
called,  would  always  find  him 
ready  to  put  at  the  disposal  of 
other  people ;  and  as  to  the  prin- 
cipal, that  might  any  day  be  re- 
claimed. 

There  was  a  little  natural  bit- 
terness in  his  tone,  but  none  in 
the  frank,  patient  look  that  met 
her. 

*  I  wish  I  were  as  good  as  you,' 
she  exclaimed  vehemently. 

He  laughed.  '  What  on  earth 
are  you  tcdking  about  9  Why,  it  is 
we  men  who  have  to  look  up  to 
you  women  for  notions  of  good- 
ness.' 

'Some  men  to  some  women 
perhaps;  but  take  ourselves  for 
instance.  How  valuable  you  are 
in  the  world,  and  I,  what  a  use- 
less person  !' 

*  You  women  never  know,'  said 
he,  '  how  and  when  your  influence 
tells  on  us.'  He  wanted  to  ex- 
plain to  her  how  his  mere  acquaint- 
ance with  her  had  done  him  good, 
as  it  had,  in  many  softening  and 
refining  ways,  but  he  could  not 
find  the  right  words.  *Do  you 
suppose/  he  asked  presently, 
'  that  a  fellow  like  me  can  know 
vou  and  not  be  the  better  man 
for  itr 

'  Then  you  don't  think  me  an 
utterly  worthless  and  contemptible 
creature  V  she  said  wistfully. 

His  look  answered  her.  It  was 
grave  and  sad.  For  his  mind 
misgave  him  that  her  engagement 
was  not  leading  her  on  in  that 
path  of  roses  which  outsiders  took 
for  granted.  Had  he  not  known 
as  much  from  the  first  9  But  nei- 
ther advice  nor  open  sympathy 
could  Joe  Kennedy  offer  Cressidia 
Landon  in  this  emergency.  Tet 
his  mere  silent  presence  calmed 
her  a  little.    It  was  always  so. 
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There  was  an  out-going  strength 
and  steadiness  that  seemed  to  ema- 
nate from  his  stiaightforward  cha- 
racter and  buoyed  up  the  weak 
and  irresolute ;  in  their  intercourse 
-with  him  they  were  not  so  utterly 
uniegenerate. 

After  a  pause  he  began  bluntly, 
*  When  I  may  see  you  again  I 
don't  know  now,  this  business 
may  tie  me  down  for  another 
month,  and  my  leave's  up  in 
August;  but — ' 

Cressida  cut  him  short,  exclaim- 

'  Promise  me  that  whatever  you 
hear  of  me  you  won't  despise  me 
utterly,  that  you  won't  think  very 
badly  of  me  until,  at  least,  you 
know  firom  me  how  far  I'm  to 
blame  for  anything  that  may  hap- 
pen.' 

*I  promise,'  he  said,  rather 
taken  aback  by  the  appeal,  though 
it  merely  confirmed  his  previous 
apprehensions,  and  he  thought 
he  understood  perfectly  what  it 
meant.  It  was  more  than  Cres- 
sida herself  did.  She  had  spoken 
on  a  wild  unaccountable  impulse 
of  the  moment. 

It  was  a  singular  parting.  No 
good-bye  was  spoken.  They  shook 
hands,  as  allies  might  after  mak- 
ing their  covenant;  then  Joe  walk- 
ed away,  thinking  gloomily, 

'  Poor,  poor  girl !  Is  she  actu- 
ally beginning  to  feel  that  she 
has  made  an  utter  mistake  V  To 
say  to  himself  that  it  was  a  mis- 
take was  one  thing ;  to  find  her 
realising  it  vividly  was  another. 
He  pitied  her  profoundly,  and  did 
not  blame  her  at  alL  She  had 
been  'led  into  it,'  he  supposed. 
There  was  nothing  he  could  do. 

Well,  he  would  not  think  about 
it  more  than  he  could  help.  It 
was  Joe's  habit  and  nature  to  go 
ahead,  and  not  perplex  his  brain 
with  what  was  beside  his  path. 
At  present  his  business  in  hand 
was   to    mitigate    his    wretched 


cousin's  plight,  as  pitiable  in  its 
way  as  Cressida's,  and  more  press- 
ing. 

Everything  and  everybody  seem- 
ed to  Cressida  to  have  conspired 
against  her  that  day  to  drive  her 
frantic.  The  afternoon  was  chiefly 
spent  in  receiving  visitors,  Lul- 
lington  acquaintances,  of  which 
there  came  a  string  with  intent  to 
congratulate:  friends  anxious  to 
know  if  the  day  was  fixed,  girls 
inquisitive  about  the  trousseau, 
all  commiserating  her  exceedingly 
upon  the  enforced  absence  of  Mr. 
Alleyne,  to  which  sad  deprivation 
they  laid  the  dispiritedness  which 
appeared  beneath  her  strenuous 
attempts  at  gaiety.  The  exertion 
was  as  severe  as  that  of  an  actress 
throughout  a  heavy  protracted 
play,  and  left  her  with  all  her 
nerves  vibrating,  her  frame  at  once 
over -tired  and  strung  up  to  un- 
natural perturbation.  Everything 
jarred  upon  her:  the  servants  com- 
ing for  orders,  the  village  people 
calling  at  the  house  for  this  and 
for  that ;  and  finally  she  had  to 
listen  to  a  mild  but  long  rigmarole 
of  rebuke  &om  her  father  for  hav- 
ing forgotten  to  send  or  take  down 
a  basket  of  wine  and  jellies  which 
had  been  ordered  for  the  sick 
woman  at  the  Monks'  Orchard 
lodge.  It  was  late  now,  and  the 
servants  were  busy,  and  the  in- 
valid would  be  disappointed,  have 
to  wait,  and  so  forth. 

It  was  partly  with  the  desire 
of  escaping  from  the  scene  of  these 
worries  that  Cressida  after  dinner 
offered,  to  take  down  the  basket 
to  the  lodge  herself.  ^Ir.  Landon 
looked  surprised  at  her  volunteer- 
ing, but  thought  it  so  good  of  her 
that  he  did  not  like  to  discourage 
such  a  sign  of  grace.  He  merely 
asked  if  it  was  not  rather  late. 
O  no,  said  Cressida,  it  was  light 
still ;  she  would  be  back  in  half 
an  hour.  He  thanked  her  for  the 
offer  as  for  a  favour,  and  Cressida 
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started  off  leisurely  across  the 
meadows  in  the  spring  twilight, 
soon  reaching  the  lodge. 

She  was  always  gentle  and 
sympathetic  in  the  sick-room,  and 
her  visits  were  apt  to  be  valued 
above  those  of  more  regularly  be- 
nevolent and  useful  people.  Feel- 
ing herself  welcome  she  stayed 
some  while,  thinking  that  really 
with  all  her  faults  she  made  a 
very  good  nurse  or  ministering 
angel  when  required. 

It  was  true.  Her  mother  dur- 
ing her  last  illness  could  not  bear 
to  have  any  one  but  Cressida  near 
her.  As. for  the  rheumatic  old 
dame  with  only  a  small  child  to 
keep  her  company,  this  treasure 
of  a  visitor  came  as  a  godsend;  she 
was  only  too  thankful  to  detain 
her,  and  it  was  dark  and  approach- 
ing nine  o'clock  when  Cressida 
left  the  lodge. 

Again  she  lingered  outside  at 
the  gate,  close  by  the  entrance  to 
the  Monks'  Orchard  woods.  How 
black  they  looked  to-night,  how 
ghostly  !  Ha,  now  would  be  the 
very  time  to  go  and  win  her  mock 
wager,  to  cross  the  wood  and  leave 
her  card  on  the  Obehsk  fearlessly ; 
and  Alec  coming  to-morrow  would 
be  confounded  quite. 

It  struck  her  as  rather  a  tempt- 
ing freak.  Unconsciously  she 
was  longing,  seeking,  after  the  fret 
and  uneasiness  of  the  day,  for 
some  distraction.  It  was  wonder- 
fully easy,  almost  refreshing,  to 
throw  herself  into  a  little  foUy  of 
this  kind,  the  more  bizarre  the 
better. 

The  moment  was  a  capital  one. 
She  was  constitutionally  timid; 
but  nervousness  seemed  to  have 
taken  leave  of  her  to-night,  ex- 
pelled in  fact  by  the  restless  ac- 
tivity of  a  slightly  overstrained 
system.  She  went  on  a  step  or 
two,  then  hesitated.  Supposing 
she  were  to  be  met  or  seen  tramp- 
ing alone  through  the  woods  after 


dark.  It  would  have  something 
beyond  an  odd  appearance.  But 
whom  should  she  meet?  It  was 
too  late  for  any  one  but  a  poacher, 
and  she  said  to  herself  that  to  her 
certain  knowledge  Alec  took  care 
to  keep  such  at  a  safe  distance 
from  his  boundaries.  Besides,  it 
was  not  really  so  very  late — ^nine 
o'clock.  A  quarter  of  an  hour's 
walk  would  bring  her  to  the 
Obelisk. 

Something  irresistible  seemed 
to  push  her  on ;  her  wayward  re- 
luctance to  go  back  to  her  wed- 
ding-presents and  bridal  cogita- 
tions at  the  parsonage  was  quite 
enough,  if  it  was  not  all. 

She  started  off  heedlessly  along 
the  narrow,  mossy  woodland  path, 
for  the  first  few  moments  enjoying 
the  dusky  walk  and  the  adventu- 
rous feeling  prodigiously.      The 
sky  was  slighUy  overcast,  but  the 
moon  must  have  been  out  behind, 
for  there  was  light  enough,  except 
in  the  thickest  parts  of  the  wood. 
She  knew  the  ways  and  byways 
of  the  park  by  heart,  having  so 
often  explored  them  with  Norbert 
and  Fan  that  she  could  have  got 
along  blindfold.     Her  light  foot- 
tread  and  the  frou-frou  of  her 
sweeping  gown  hardly  scared  the 
night-roamers,  such  as  they  were. 
Eabbits  started  now  and  then  in 
the  fern ;  a  bird,  crouched  in  its 
nest  among  the  blue  wild  hyacinths, 
fluttered  off  at  her  approach,  and 
the  rustle  made  her  shrink;  but  all 
her  starts  and  tremors  were,  she 
decided,  purely  material,  and  might 
be  reduced  to  a  not  unreasonable 
dread  of  a  strange  dog,  or  a  robber, 
or,  what  would  be  far  worse,  a 
keeper.     It  would  be  horrid  to  be 
seen,  she  felt ;  and  this  fear  present- 
ly became  tremendous,  though  not 
before  she  had  got  on  too  far  to 
retreat  with  dignity.     Then  the 
whole  expedition  began  to  strike 
her  as  rather  childish;  but  under- 
neath there  was  still  that  obstin- 
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ate,  desperate  quest  of  amusement 
impelling  her  on.  Besides,  the 
Obelisk  was  nearly  in  sight.  Only 
two  minutes  more  and  she  has  won. 

She  hurried  on  to  get  it  over. 
The  tall  spruce-firs  and  larches 
bordering  the  path  here  cast  grim 
and  ominous  shadows.  Then  came 
the  break  in  the  woods,  the  spread- 
ing cedar, — ^and  the  gleaming  mo- 
nolith was  there  before  her.  A  real, 
nervous  agitation  began  to  gain  on 
her  now,  but  it  would  have  been 
ridiculous  to  waver  when  within 
reach  of  the  goal.  She  recovered 
herself  with  an  effort,  walked  de- 
liberately up  the  bank  to  the  Obe- 
lisk, and  taking  a  card  from  her 
purse,  inserted  it  deftly  between 
the  joints  of  the  marble  at  the 
basement  It  would  never  be 
noticed,  such  a  mere  scrap  of 
paper,  except  by  an  eye  on  the 
look  out  for  it. 

Then  she  paused,  went  a  step 
or  two  backwards,  laughing  to  her- 
self at  the  freak,  and  stood  still 
for  a  moment  triumphantly,  as  if 
to  dare  the  ghost  of  the  defunct 
Mrs.  Kennedy  to  stand  forth. 

The  next  instant  she  barely  re- 
pressed a  shriek.  A  tall  dark 
^  figure  was  emerging  from  a  group 
of  trees  opposite — a  man:  she 
was  seen-— -discovered.  In  her 
panic  she  could  have  turned  and 
flown  headlong,  but  that  impulse 
she  resisted.  Almost  simultane- 
ously she  had  recognised  him — 
Alec,  lifting  his  cap  to  her  as  he 
approached.  There  was  a  look  of 
triumph  on  his  face  too.  It  gave 
Cressida  a  momentary  chill,  but 
she  stood  her  ground  with  seeming 
composure,  and  met  his  glance 
victoriously. 

'  Confess  yourself  mistaken  for 
once,'  she  said. 

*rve  lost,  no  doujbt  of  it,*  he 
returned.  'For  once  I  would  rather 
not  have  won.  But  I  hardly 
dared  hope  you  would  prove  me 
wrong,  you  know.' 
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Whilst  they  were  speaking, 
Cressida's  mind  went  through  a 
whole  train  of  rapid  reflections. 
Alec  then  had  come  hoping,  if 
not  expecting,  to  meet  her  there ; 
and  something  in  his  face  con- 
vinced her  of  his  impression  that 
she  also  had  come  as  to  a  rendez- 
vous. 

Worse.  Had  not  there  been 
the  ghost  of  an  idea  of  the  sort 
underneath  ? 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  thing  is 
done ;  she  must  not  make  matters 
worse  by  seeming  confused  now ; 
she  must  take  it  naturally,  make 
a  stand,  laugh  it  all  off  as  a  joke. 
It  should  have  been  easy.  But 
there  seemed  a  kind  of  cold  spell 
upon  her.  She  had  felt  the  same, 
she  remembered,  last  night  when 
they  were  talking  in  the  verandah. 

*  Now  you  have  come,'  said  he, 
'  I  shall  at  least  have  the  pleasure 
of  escorting  you  home.' 

*  0,  no,'  said  Cressida ;  '  indeed 
that  is  not  necessary.  I  assure 
you  I  am  not  afraid.  I  would 
rather  go  alone,  and  give  you  the 
crowning  proof  of  my  courage.' 

She  felt  the  tone  of  her  remon- 
strance rather  faint.  Alec  did  not 
dream  of  regarding  it,  knowing 
himself  very  well  to  be  master  of 
the  situation.  He  merely  smiled 
and  persisted,  and  she  said  to  her- 
self it  was  no  use  declining.  Light 
expostulation  and  serious  entreaty 
would  be  equally  wasted  on  this 
Huny  Madcap.  If  she  hung  back 
and  objected,  it  would  merely  pro- 
long their  interview;  whenever 
she  went,  he  would  go  too.  It 
was  only  natural  that,  thinking 
what  he  thought,  he  should  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  her  reluctance; 
she  certainly  did  not  see  her  way 
to  convincing  him  at  present ;  so, 
without  saying  more,  she  began 
to  retrace  her  steps,  submitting  to 
his  companionship  and  protection. 
It  was  an  adventure,  an  eccentric 
one,  yet  not  wholly  uncongeni2^l 
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after  the  terrible  tedium  and  dis- 
cords of  that  afternoon.  But  she 
feared  Alec  would  attribute  the 
incident  simply  and  solely  to  his 
superior  powers  of  fascination.  No 
doubt  they  had  had  their  hand  in  it. 

The  walk  seemed  much  longer 
this  time.  After  the  first  few 
minutes  Cressida's  slight  fiuny 
abated.  Alec's  manner  was  seren- 
ity itself,  and  helped  to  tranquil- 
Use  her  and  put  her  at  ease. 

Only  he  would  keep  stopping 
her  every  now  and  then.  This 
time  it  was  to  point  out  to  her 
the  glowworms  in  the  grass ;  this 
time  to  look  at  a  fairy  ring  of 
fimgi,  or  a  large  moth  clinging  to 
the  stem  of  a  tree. 

*  So  you  really  were  not  fright- 
ened as  you  came  all  along  these 
dark  byways  by  yourself?'  said 
he,  as  they  brushed  through  the 
coppice  by  the  narrow  thread  of 
path  that  just  permitted  of  their 
keeping  side  by  side. 

*No/  said  Cressida;  'except 
that  I  feared  I  might  be  taken 
again  for  a  poacher,  and  shot  this 
time  in  downright  earnest.  But 
as  for  those  ghostly  terrors  you 
declare  all  ladies  are  subject  to^ 
they  were  far  from  me.' 

'Yet  you  were  as  white  as  a 
sheet  when  I  came  out  and  met 
you.' 

*  You  frightened  me,'  said  Cres- 
sida. '  But  you  are  not  a  ghost 
exactly.' 

He  laughed.  'iN'ot  exaoiJy. 
Hark  !  stop  a  moment.  Did  you 
hear  that  1  Wasn't  it  a  what  do 
you  call  it — nightingale  V 

And  they  stood  still,  listening 
in  silence,  Cressida  quite  forget- 
ting that  it  was  too  early  in  the 
year  for  a  '  what  do  you  call  it — 
nightingale  f 

At  this  rate  they  did  not  get 
over  the  ground  very  quickly. 

'Do  let  us  make  haste/  she 
urged  presently,  in  earnest. 

'  What  a  tremendous  hurry  you 


are  in  !'  said  Alec  '  Well,  what 
do  you  say  to  our  turning  off  and 
trying  this  path  1  It  looks  like  a 
short  cut.' 

'  Thanks,'  said  Cressida  ;  '  but 
let  me  tell  you  it  leads  back  into 
the  woods  again;  so  don't  judge 
by  appearances.' 

*  Are  you  bent  on  getting  rid 
of  me  as  soon  as  you  possibly  can  f 
was  his  next  question. 

'  Bent  upon  it,'  said  Cressida, 
smiling. 

She  spoke  thoughtlessly,  but 
the  coquetting  accent  was  not  a 
little  maddening  to  Alec,  who  was 
much  more  powerfully  taken  by 
the  subtle  charm  of  her  look  and 
manner  than  either  of  them  real- 
ised. A  shade  more  abandon  on 
her  part,  a  shade  less  discrimina- 
tion on  his,  and  he  would  have 
probably  said  or  done  something 
that  would  have  made  Cressida 
hate  him.  Fortunately,  or  unfor- 
tunately, he  silenced  himself. 

'You  ought  to  remember,'  he 
said,  half  bantering,  'that  this 
walk  with  you  may  be  all  I  shall 
have  to  look  back  upon  perhaps — 
in  a  few  months,  when  you  are 
married.' 

'  When  I  am  married  T  repeated 
Cressida  mechanically,  her  heart 
beginning  to  beat  oddly.  The 
words  sounded  in  her  ears  like 
unreal  mockery. 

'  Yes,'  said  Alec,  with  a  perfect 
semblance  of  innocence,  and  look- 
ing up  inquiringly.  '  Is  it  a  secretl 
Ought  I  not  to  mention  it  f 

Cressida  laughed  ironically. 

'  O,  anything  but  a  secret.' 

'A  sacred  subject,  then,'  he 
said,  with  mock  solemnity,  '  that 
oughtn't  to  pass  profane  lips  like 
mine.' 

'  Well,'  said  Cressida,  with  the 
bitter  flippancy  of  a  sadness  which 
finds  no  other  vent,  *  don't  you 
think  matrimony,  like  death  to 
the  Greeks  and  Eomans,  is  a  sub- 
ject too  dreadful  and  dismal  to  be 
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allnded  to  in  a  direct  fashion,  or 
in  general  conversation)' 

Alec  laughed  immoderately.  *  Is 
that  what  you  think  )  Of  course 
I  see  that  the  subject  of  your 
marriage  might  easily  be  a  very 
dismal  one  for  some  people.  But 
to  you/  insinuatingly,  *do  you 
mean  to  say — ' 

*  O,  I  mean/  intemipted  Cres- 
sida,  '  that  as  death  kills  our  out- 
ward selves,  so  marriage  may  kill 
our  souls/ 

'  You  are  getting  too  deep  for 
me/  said  Alec ;  and  Cressida 
would  herself  have  been  puzzled 
to  account  for  her  last  speech, 
or  the  feeling  that  prompted  it. 
'Now  my  stepmother  is  always 
bothering  me  to  marry.  It  would 
be  the  saving  of  me,  she  says. 
Why,  she  began  about  an  heiress 
this  very  morning,  and  even 
offered  to  propose  for  me  herself.' 

'  And  didn't  you  accept )'  asked 
Cressida,  roguish ness  getting  the 
upper  hand  in  her  again. 

'  I  really  forget  at  this  momei^t 
what  I  did  say,*  returned  Alec 
thoughtfully.  '  Of  course  it  was 
a  strong  temptation  to  hold  out. 
Fancy  having  all  the  trouble  taken 
off  one's  hands,  like  that !' 

'Are  you  so  very  much  at  a 
loss  for  words,  then?*  returned 
.  Cressida  lightly.  *  I  should  never 
have  guessed  itj  you  know.' 

'  0,  generally  speaking,  in  so- 
ciety and  so  on,  I — I  find  as  much 
as  I  care  to  say.  But  imagine 
having  to  make  such  a  declaration 
as  that  in  proper  form.  What  on 
earth  should  one  say  ?  Tell  me, 
now,  how  ought  I  to  begin  V 

'I  really  have  no  idea,'  said 
Cressida,  involuntarily  quickening 
her  pace. 

*  Stop,  stop  r  said  Alec.  *  You 
are  teaiing  your  dress,  dragging  a 
long  bramble  after  you.  Wait !' 
As  he  proceeded  very  leisurely  to 
disentangle  the  spray,  he  resumed, 
'  Let  me  see.    I  might  start  thus. 


with  a  look,  and  begin,   "  Since 
first  I  saw  your  face — " ' 

*  That's  a  quotation,'  interrupt- 
ed Cressida;  'you  ought  to  be 
original.' 

*  O,  I  must  be  original,  must  I  ? 
Then  I  should  skip  the  prelimina- 
ries, and  begin,  "  My  love, — " ' 

'  No,  that  would  never  do,' 
Cressida  objected,  laughing  and 
shaking  her  head ;  '  you  shouldn't 
begin  with  that, — the  prettiest 
thing, — because  you  can  never 
beat  it,  never  get  beyond.' 

'  Couldn't  IV  he  rejoined,  sink- 
ing his  voice  to  a  whisper,  bend- 
ing down,  and  speaking  close  in 
her  ear,  with  a  sudden  emphasis 
that  startled  her.  '  I  should  say, 
Cressida — ' 

She  shrank  away  and  tried  to 
look  at  him  indignantly  and  defi- 
antly, but  still  checked  by  a  cross- 
feeling  of  amusement. 

Alec  caught  himself  up,  and 
concluded  unabashed,  in  a  cool, 
half-laughing,  half-entreating  tone, 
*  If  only  that  were  her  name — 
which  I  forget.' 

Cressida  had  recovered  her  self- 
possession  in  a  second,  and  re- 
turned quite  quietly,  though  in  an 
altered  distant  voice, 

'  Ah,  I  think  you  could  manage 
it  all  perfectly  well  without  re- 
hearsal.' 

They  had  just  emerged  from 
the  woods  at  about  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  lodge.  Here  she 
stepped  for  a  moment,  look  and 
gesture  enjoining  Alec  not  to  per- 
sist in  accompanying  her  further. 
Glancing  back,  when  she  had 
reached  the  gate,  she  saw  he  had 
obeyed,  and  was  standing  there 
among  the  trees  where  they  had 
parted,  in  the  same  attitude  as 
when  she  had  first  caught  sight 
of  him  under  tiie  firs  by  the  Obe- 
lisk, and  no  doubt  with  the  same 
characteristic  smile  on  his  face. 

When,  ten  minutes  later,  Cres- 
sida, breathless,  reentered  the  par- 
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sonage,  Mr.  Landon  looked  up 
from  his  books  meekly,  and  in- 
quired, 

'  Have  you  only  just  returned  1 
It  is  very  late,  surely  V 

*1  stayed  longer  at  the  lodge 
than  I  meant,  and  after  that  did 
not  come  in  directly,'  she  an- 
swered. 

He  was  too  short-sighted  to 
perceive  her  changing  colour. 
'  There  is  a  telegram  for  you. 
Have  you  seen  it  ? 

It  was  from  Korbert,  announc- 
ing, she  explained,  a  speedy  un- 
expected visit  two  days  hence. 

A  pleasant  surprise,  that  quite 
accounted  to  her  father  for  her 
momentary  flurry  and  confusion 
of  mind.  She  shrank  instinctively 
from  his  observation  though,  and 
went  to  the  window,  looking  out 
into  the  dark  vacantly.  Quiet  came 
to  her  by  and  by,  of  the  desperate 
sort  of  a  losing  gambler  who  goes 
on  doubling  his  stake.  The  luck 
may  change. 


CHAPTER  X. 

8TILL  WATERS. 

Of  all  bores,  the  society  of  your 
intimate  friend  in  love  is  surely 
'the  most  crushing.  The  attention 
he  vouchsafes  to  spare  you — you, 
^is  alter  ego — ^by  fits  and  starts, 
is  extremely  hazy.  His  eyes  go 
rambling  about  as  you  hold  forth 
to  him  on  subjects  of  momentous 
importance  to  yourself,  and  that 
he  would  have  regarded  as  matters 
of  life  and  death  but  the  other 
day,  yet  nothing  could  be  more 
ludicrous  and  feeble  than  his  at- 
tempts to  simulate  interest  and 
listening;  whilst  broadly  express- 
ing by  his  manner  that  his  thoughts 
are  better  employed,  and  that  if 
liis  wishes  were  law,  you  would 
be  at  Jericho. 

Such  was  Lewis  Lefroy's  philo- 
sophy.    It  struck  him  therefore 


as  a  rather  extraordinary  circum- 
stance that  he  should  have  found 
his  friend,  Norbert  Alleyne,  these 
last  three  months  ten  times  as 
responsive  and  companionable  as 
before.  But  nothing  under  heaven 
was  allowed  to  remain  a  mystery 
to  Lefroy  for  long,  and  this  par- 
ticular riddle  he  solved  to  his 
satisfaction  by  reflecting  that 
young  England  was  growing  less 
and  less  apt  to  make  itself  the 
plaything  of  sentiment,  and  that 
I^orbert  was  in  fact  an  extreme 
instance  of  the  positive  tendencies 
of  his  generation,  since  so  much 
method  had  found  its  way  into 
the  madness  of  even  this  exclusive 
passion  as  to  curtail  its  distracting 
influence  in  all  the  matters  of 
every-day  life. 

So  far  beyond  the  range  of  Le- 
&oy's  lilliputian  conceptions  was 
the  true  action  of  a  king  thought 
overruling  all,  and  for  the  best. 
Why,  it  was  the  very  excess  of  this 
single  feeling  that,  by  its  absolute 
mastery  and  spread,  had  suddenly 
brought  unity  and  order  into  l^or- 
bert's  anarchical  life,  transforming 
the  face  of  things,  making  a  crooked 
world  straight,  turning  stumbling 
blocks  into  stepping  stones,  ignes 
fatui  into  safety-lamps  for  him,  with 
that  redeeming  power  for  peace 
which  a  mighty  force,  everywhere 
preponderant,  can  exercise,  l^o 
wonder  he  became  a  more  lively 
and  inspiriting  comrade.  But  of 
this  way  of  love  Lewis  Lefroy  had 
no  more  personal  knowledge  than 
of  life  in  the  planet  Jupiter,  and 
about  as  much  chance  of  ever  ob- 
taining it.  It  is  true  he  might  and 
did  pride  himself  on  an  almost  femi- 
nine susceptibility,  but  his  minute 
emotions  could  only  do  the  work 
of  pigmies  upon  him .  His  thoughts 
and  aflections  had  all  run  to 
breadth  without  depth,  which  had 
enabled  him  easily  to  earn  a  repu- 
tation for  liberal  ideas  and  uni- 
versal sympathies.     The  rapidity 
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of  any  new  growth  in  his  head  and 
heart  was  a  simple  consequence  of 
its  light  root.  Thus  he  could  cut 
connection  with  his  past,  nor  hear 
away  a  scar  or  wrinkle  in  token 
of  too  precious  or  painful  hygones, 
and  improvise  a  future  without 
regrets  or  fears,  or  any  of  those 
mental  straggles  and  wrenches 
that  leave  their  mark  on  a  man. 
Elastic  he  was  as  india-ruhher ; 
his  soul  was  always  seeking 
further  experiences,  yet  remaining 
throughout  pretty  impermeahle 
underneath.  Norhert's  Horatio, 
Fan  had  duhhed  him.  And  so 
far  Lewis  Lefroy  was  indeed  a 
good  modern  representative  of 
those  who  can  suffer  all — hopeless 
passions,  docked  ambitions,  be- 
reavements, remorse,  jealousies, 
— and  yet  be  •  as  one  that  suffers 
nothing,'  but  go  through  the 
world  enjoying  it,  dUettante 
fashion;  a  cautious  regime,  that 
reduces  life's  sorrows  certainly, 
but  also  its  joys,  to  a  minimum 
of  intensity.  He  would  have 
smiled  superciliously,  however, 
and  thought  himself  injured  or 
misunderstood  had  you  hinted  to 
him  that  he  was  incapable  of  a 
master  passion.  Was  he  not 
downright  lawless  in  some  of  his 
ideas  1  He  never  hesitated  to 
broach  the  most  startling  princi- 
ples or  to  face  the  most  romantic 
and  perilous  situations.  He  rather 
liked  it.  In  sooth  they  were 
fraught  with  small  danger  to  him, 
the  minnow !  How  should  he 
know,  except  by  name,  the  merci- 
less tenacity  of  a  fixed  idea  that 
enters  into  a  man,  as  has  been 
said,  like  a  screw,  to  which  every 
year  gives  another  turn,  making 
the  rooting  up  of  it — first,  a  pain- 
ful, then  an  excruciating,  lastly 
a  fatal,  operation. 

Such  an  enormous  influence  was 
at  present  bearing  on  his  young 
friend's  development  in  a  propor- 
tionate degree,  yet  in  a  perfectly 


healthy  and  natural  manner.  Nor- 
bert's  strong  and  strange  individu- 
ality— ^which  had  hitherto  acted 
simply  as  a  clog,  pulling  him  one 
way,  whilst  circumstances  were 
driving  him  in  another — rose  now 
as  an  active  organised  force,  help- 
ing, spurring  him  on  in  the  course 
in  which  he  found  himself.  He  was 
friends  with  his  worid  now,  for 
everything  had  threads  in  it  which 
he  could  connect  with  Gressida. 
l^ot  an  incident  in  his  life  now 
but  had  her  stamp  upon  it.  Easy 
to  work  well  and  cheerfully,  no 
matter  at  what  mill,  since  it  is  for 
her  sake,  and  to  insure  them  a  home 
and  a  future  that  shall  be  to  her 
mind.  Heading  has  a  new  and 
treble  pleasure  if  he  knows  the 
same  subjects  are  occupying  her 
also.  When  he  walks  out,  his  head 
may  revel  in  schemes  for  their 
life  together,  and  devising  ways 
of  pleasing  her  now.  Whatever 
comes  to  him  touches  her  also. 
He  could  even  take  pleasure  in 
dabbling,  in  his  rare  intervals  of 
leisure,  with  piano-  and  organ- 
playing,  half  resigned  to  let  that 
gift  of  his  lie  buried,  and  feeling 
that  it  is  better  to  serve  in  love 
than  to  reign  in  music,  for  that 
all  art  is  in  its  essence  but  the 
handmaid  of  love. 

But  what  puzzled  Master  Lewis 
most  of  all  was  the  new  face  he  put 
on  in  general  society.  One  evening 
in  particular,  Norbert  had  been 
dining  at  Mr.  Lefroy  senior's  house, 
about  a  mile  from  the  town,  and 
had  distinguished  himself  signally 
by  his  good  spirits  and  flow  of 
conversation.  He  had  played  his 
very  best  for  the  delectation  of 
the  company,  and  made  himself 
uncommonly  agreeable  to  every- 
body. Now  '  everybody'  included 
on  this  occasion  not  a  few  of  the 
most  charming  Axbury  girls ;  and 
Lewis  Lefroy,  the  young-ladies' 
man  par  excellence,  found  himself, 
to  his  amazement,  with  the  wind 
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completely  taken  out  of  his  sails 
by  Norbert,  bo  marvellously  re- 
lieved of  his  shyness  as  to  become 
the  life  of  the  party,  and  able  to 
show  the  superior  metal  of  which 
he  was  made — a  distinction  that 
the  Axbury  damsels,  like  all 
women,  were  quick  enough  to 
appreciate. 

It  was  a  fine  night,  and  Lewis 
Lefroy  walked  part  of  the  way 
home  with  his  friend.  Leav- 
ing the  road,  they  struck  across 
the  fields  by  a  quiet  '  smoking- 
path'  that  wound  along  by  the 
banks  of  the  Axbury  CanaL  It 
was  inevitable  that  Lefroy  should 
indulge  in  a  little  gentle  '  chaff' 
on  the  subject  that  was  occup3ring 
his  mind  in  conjunction  with  his 
cigarette. 

*  Do  you  know  I  consider  you  a 
most  unprincipled  fellow,'  he  re- 
marked between  the  puffe;  'a  sad 
contrast  to  the  model  young  man 
we  all  hoped  and  expected  to  see 
in  you.  If  only  she  could  know 
of  your  behaviour  to-night,  and  the 
dangers  to  which  you've  been  ex- 
posing yourself  in  such  a  reckless 
manner — ' 

*  Terrible,  isn't  itr  said  Nor- 
bert,  with  a  faint  smile,  smoking 
on  contentedly. 

*  Those  girls  made  a  pretty  group 
sitting  round  you  as  you  played. 
I  was  longing  to  throw  off  a  sketch 
of  you  thus  as  "  Apollo  and  the 
Muses,"  and  send  it  to  Miss  Lan- 
don.' 

'  Do,'  said  Norbertgood-humour- 
edly,  perfectly  ready  to  contem- 
plate for  a  joke  the  picture  of  his 
volatility,  and  with  the  delightful 
sang-froid  with  which  we  read  of 
earthquakes,  cyclones,  and  water- 
spouts at  Valparaiso. 

'  Kot  that  I  should  be  the  one 
to  take  anybody  to  task  for  the 
sort  of  thing,'  observed  Lefroy, 
anxious  to  guard  against  any  sus- 
picion of  narrowness  in  his  views ; 
'  on  the  contrary,  my  theory  is 


that   tmmutability  is,  not  only 
impossible,  but  a  mistake.' 

'  A  mistake,  eh  f  said  Norbert, 
amused.  '  How  do  you  make  that 
out  %    Pray  let  us  hear.' 

*  I  can  prove  it  to  you  if  you 
like,'  said  Lefroy,  in  his  cut-and- 
dried,  lawyer-like  way.  'Happi- 
ness in  some  shape  is' a  game  we 
are  aU  hunting  for.  You  won't 
deny  that.  Or  grant  so  much, 
at  least  for  the  sake  of  argument* 

*WelL' 

'But  constancy  does  us  out  of 
hx  more  delight  than  it  can  ever 
procure.  Your  monomaniac,  who 
won't  look  at  a  lily  because  once 
in  his  life  he  took  a  fancy  to  a 
rose,  sacrifices  himself,  fanatic 
fashion,  to  an  idea — or  would,  if 
such  a  man  ever  existed.  But 
men  are  wiser — women  too.' 

*  What  a  fellow  you  are  1*  said 
Norbert,  laughing.  Lefix)y'8  fa- 
vourite moral  fancy  trips  amused 
him  like  ingenious  speculation  of 
how  to  fly ;  or  how  to  journey  to 
the  moon.  '  Is  it  all  a  humbug, 
theni  Won't  you  grant  poor 
humanity  a  single  unperjured 
soul?' 

'O,  as  many  as  you  like,  so 
long  as  they  keep  or  are  kept  from 
the  chance  of  perjuring  them- 
selves,' said  Lefroy  impartially: 
'  Marianas  in  moated  granges,  Pauls 
and  Virginias  on  desert  islands. 
But  I  would  go  no  further.  I 
shall  always  believe,  for  instance, 
that  if  that  model  representative 
of  female  constancy,  Barberine,in 
the  play,  did  come  off  with  flying 
colours,  it  was  the  fault  of  Eosem- 
berg.     You  know  the  story.' 

'No.' 

'  Barberine  was  the  pretty  wife 
of  a  Hungarian  nobleman,  UMc, 
who  went  and  bragged  about  her 
perfection  at  the  court,  defying 
the  whole  world  to  win  her  flec- 
tions away  from  him  daring  his 
absence,'  said  Lefroy.  '  A  certain 
Count  Eosemberg  accepted  the 
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challenge,  and  went  and  set  about 
paying  his  addresses  to  the  fair 
Barberine,  who — ^locked  him  up 
in  the  guard-room  with  her  spin- 
ning-wheel, and  made  him  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  whole  court.' 
•Woman  and  virtue  triumph- 
ant, you  see,'  said  Norbert  ap- 
provingly. 

*  Ah,  yes ;  but  the  adventurer 
was  such  an  idiot.  As  for  Ulric, 
I  consider  him  the  most  wretched 
and  infatuated  coxcomb  on  record; 
and  he  would  only  have  had  him- 
self to  blame  if  things  had  gone 
differently  and  Barberine's  heart 
been  touched.  Such  a  superhu- 
man strength  of  mind  as  that  is 
more  than  one  person  has  any 
right  to  exact  from  another.  Nor 
do  I  see  what  should  forbid  us  to 
dip  into  any  passing  interest  or 
enjoyment  that  may  come  within 
our  reach.' 

*  Aha,  I  see ;  you  think  it  bet- 
ter to  go  on  skimming  the  surface 
of  things,  and  never  to  anchor 
anywhere.' 

'Yes,'  said  Lefroy  pensively. 
'  Your  humming-bird  hawk-moth 
is  the  wise  fellow.  See  him 
hovering  round  all  the  flowers  in 
turn,  never  settling ;  he  just  whips 
out  the  honey  and  whirrs  on.* 

*  Bah !'  said  Korbert  good- 
humouredly ;  *  a  fig  for  the  vaga- 
bond !  Depend  upon  it,  the  flies 
and  bees  have  the  best  of  it; 
know  more  of  what  sweets  the 
flower-garden  has  got  to  give.' 

*Yes,  and  what  it  can  take,' 
said  Lefroy  gently.  *  On  the  one 
hand  there  are  the  honeysuckers 
you  speak  of;  but  on  the  other, 
aren't  there  insectiverous  flowers, 
with  a  fancy  for  sucking  the  life 
out  of  the  wretched  neck-or-no- 
thing  bees  and  flies  that  fasten 
upon  them  V 

*  You've  an  answer  for  every- 
thing,' said  Norbert,  laughing. 
'  Why,  you  would  talk  a  fellow 
into    housebreaking    or    cutting 


throats,  as  soon  as  take  a  walk ;' 
and  Lefroy  smiled  complacently, 
feeling  he  had  received  a  compli- 
ment. 

He  was  reminded  of  their  dia- 
logue the  next  morning,  when 
the  post  brought  him  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  de  Saumarez,  four  pages  of 
amusing  persiflagef  such  as  no 
men  could  read  without  smiling ; 
the  upshot  of  it  was  an  invitation 
to  come  down  to  Monks'  Orchard 
for  a  few  weeks  in  the  beginning 
of  June. 

Lefroy  smiled  again  as  he  fold- 
ed it  up  neatly,  thinking.  '  I  shall 
see  Barberine,'  he  said  to  himself, 
and  sighed.  '  Good  opportunity  to 
ascertain  for  myself  how  far  my 
friend  Norbert's  obstinate  confi- 
dence is  warranted.'  The  pro- 
posed visit  chanced  to  suit  his 
plans  perfectly,  and  he  wrote  off 
an  acceptation  at  once. 

That  day  Norbert's  happiness 
rose  Jiar  above  Lewis  Lefroy's 
highest  felicity  mark.  He  had  to 
run  up  to  London  to  see  his 
chief,  and  had  arranged  his  time 
so  as  to  spend  a  few  hoars  at 
Femswoldin  returning.  He  meant 
to  go  on  thence  by  the  night-train 
and  get  back  to  his  grindstone  the 
next  morning.  His  mood  was  that 
of  a  man  with  a  guaranteed  plea- 
sure before  him,  and  when  the 
sheer  delight  of  the  anticipation 
is  enough  to  sweeten  impatience. 
Mr.  MaiTiott,  when  they  met  in 
town,  was  thoroughly  pleased 
with  him.  His  nephew  was  an 
altered  man  since  this  engage- 
ment—ready, apt,  methodical,  by 
comparison,  weU  up  to  the  mark 
in  every  respect.  The  banker 
was  all  concessions  and  generosity. 
July,  he  hoped  and  intimated, 
would  see  the  young  people  mar- 
ried and  established.  Korbert  lefb 
for  Lullington  with  a  hundred 
pleasant  things  to  tell  Cressida. 
There  was  a  house  to  which  she 
had  taken  a  fancy,  and  of  which. 
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thanks  to  strenuous  exertions 
on  Mr.  Marriott's  part,  they 
seemed  likely  to  have  the  offer ; 
the  date  of  his  Hheration  &om  his 
present  onerous  post  was  now 
certain.  He  was  in  his  gayest, 
hoyish  humour,  only  cursing  the 
stress  of  husiness  which  cut  his 
visit  so  short. 

Cressida's  sentiments,  mean- 
while, seemed  to  her  to  he  pro- 
gressing and  developing  with 
strange  and  alarming  rapidity. 
Surely  she  has  lived  through 
three  lives  in  as  many  days. 
Norbert's  telegram  giving  notice 
of  his  advent  forty-eight  hours 
hence  had  brought  things  to  a 
climax.  He  was  coming — ^which 
meant,  she  knew,  that  she  would 
be  called  upon  to  talk  over  and 
decide  matters  that  dragged  their 
engagement  down  from  cloudland, 
where  it  could  be  kept  no  longer. 
She  would  be  spared  nothing, 
have  to  realise  it  in  twenty  ^ays, 
probably  to  fix  the  week  when  the 
wedding  should  be ! 

Her  brain  was  in  a  whirl  the 
next  morning.  She  could  not 
keep  still  and  at  home.  Know- 
ing Alec  to  be  off  the  scene 
that  day — he  had  gone  up  to 
London  for  some  racing  engage- 
ment— she  went  over  to  Monks' 
Orchard,  and  spent  the  morning 
with  Elise.  She  was  all  for  the 
marriage,  and  might,  thought 
Cressida  dipily,  throw  cold  water 
on  this  ferment  and  quench  it. 
Unluckily  Mrs.  de  Saumarez* 
homilies  to-day  had  the  very  re- 
verse effect  to  that  intended.  Her 
advocacy  of  the  match  was  stea- 
dier than  ever;  but  the  whys  and 
wherefores  were  also  more  out- 
spoken ;  whilst  for  Cressida  the 
last  touches  of  pretty,  false  colour- 
ing disguising  the  picture  were 
being  ruthlessly  obliterated,  and 
it  stood  before  her  in  the  most 
unlovely  tints  imaginable.  Elise 
remarked  on  her  low  spirits,  and 


was  commiserating  at  first,  in- 
quiring whether  Norbert  was  ex- 
acting, or  xinreasonable,  or  wor- 
ried her  with  petty  tempers  or 
jealousies. 

'  He  has  no  idea  but  what  I  am 
perfectly  happy,'  she  replied.  *  He 
thinks  naturally  that  as  outward 
things  are  unchanged,  all  is  smooth. 
That  is  the  worst  of  it,  that  he 
should  deceive  himself  so.' 

'  Or  the  best,  rather,'  said  EILbo 
provokingly,  but  with  her  usual 
infusion  of  the  serious  into  her 
banter.  '  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  young  man  has  some  of  the 
most  valuable  qualities  I  know, 
and  that  you  could  hardly  have 
chanced  better,  Cressida.  Some 
people  go  through  life  in  a  dream ; 
they  are  always  happy,  and  make 
admirable  husbands.  Mr.  Alleyne 
is  clearly  exceptionably  adapted 
for  his  present  post,  and  I  do  not 
see  that  even  you  will  liave  much 
difficulty  in  making  him  happy — 
ever  after.* 

Because  he  is  so  easily  taken  in, 
did  she  mean  1  A  conclusion  for 
which,  even  in  theory,  Cressida 
was  not  yet  ripe,  and  she  raised 
her  eyes  in  some  indignation. 

They  were  just  at  this  point 
when  the  post  came  in  with  a  let- 
ter that  created  a  diveraion. 

*  Erom  Halliday,  actually,'  said 
Elise,  with  pleased  surprise  in  her 
emphasis,  and  a  tinge  of  malice 
too.  *  Let  us  hear  his  news.  Why, 
he  dates  from  Alexandria  !' 

She  began  to  read  to  herself, 
tantalising  Cressida  by  an  expres- 
sion of  countenance  that  seemed 
to  hint '  private  and  confidential,' 
and  only  vouchsafing  here  and 
there  an  extract  aloud.  *  '*  My 
long  silence — unavoidable — plans 
upset.  When  I  left,  you  warned 
me  I  should  not  stay  away  more 
than  six  months.  It  was  Cas- 
sandra prophesying;  so  of  course 
I  never  believed  you.  .  .  .  My 
companion  has  had  a  touch  of 
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fever,  which  has  decided  our 
plans  in  yonr  favour.  .  .  .  Expect 
to  reach  England  in  June ;  hope 
to  see  you  shortly.  You  will  not 
find  me  a  convert  to  the  religion 
of  the  Great  Pyramid,  nor  even  to 
Mahomet's  ideas  of  Paradise  ;i— 
will  undertake  not  to  mention  the 
Nile  or  the  Sphinx,  but  to  he  as 
little  of  a  bore  as  can  reasonably 
be  expected  of  a  traveller  just  re- 
turned from  the  East."  Desires 
to  be  remembered  to  you,  Cressida; 
seems  perplexed  at  not  having  yet 
heard  of  your  marriage.' 

'That  is  good  news,'  resumed 
Elise,  when  she  had  finished  read- 
ing. '  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him 
here  about  that  time  ;  he  will  do 
to  meet  the  people  I  have  coming 
veiy  well.  I  must  write  and  teU 
him  I  do  not  mean  to  let  him  off.' 

Cressida  did  not  say  a  word. 
She  fully  believed  she  was  in- 
different on  the  subject,  having 
schooled  herself  the  last  six  months 
to  think  and  talk  of  him  as  cooUy 
as  if  he  were  a  mere  lay  figure  to 
her.  It  was  significant,  it  was 
humiliating,  that  this  token,  that 
these  few  formal  words  from  the 
man  himself,  should  have  power 
to  add  still  further  to  her  present 
perturbation.  It  sent  her  home 
pensive,  it  kept  her  wakeful  all 
night  long,  and  of  that  night  she 
found  no  good  counsel  to  take. 

The  next  afternoon  came,  and 
she  sat  awaiting  Norbert's  ring 
with  nervously  clasped  hands, 
pale  fiEtce,  and  dark  circles  under 
her  eyes.  She  had  brought  her- 
self that  morning  to  face  the  im- 
mediate worst,  in  imagination. 
To  break  it  off.  It  did  not  sound 
so  dreadful  Girls  by  the  dozen 
changed  their  mind,  and  nobody 
thought  seriously  the  worse  of 
them,  nor  did  they  suffer  for  it 
afterwards.  It  was  a  mere  pecca- 
dillo— not  a  crime  that  she  should 
shrink  from  it.  No  lovers  of 
this  generation  were  inconsolable. 


Bomeos  are  as  out  of  date  as  the 
cave  man.  Why,  the  real  wrong 
towards  Norbert  would  be  to 
marry  him  in  her  present  state  of 
mind.  Grant  that  she  has  taken 
a  deplorable,  false  step,  the  farther 
she  goes  now  the  harder  it  will  be 
to  retrieve,  and  the  more  outward 
things  bring  her  engagement  home 
to  her  mind,  the  more  impossible, 
the  more  inconceivable,  it  seems 
that  she  could  ever,  ever  fulfil  it. 

The  spark  of  loyalty  that  was 
the  redeeming  point  in  her  feeling 
towards  her  boy-lover  made  her 
turn  against  herself;  and  Elbe's 
philosophy  of  marriage,  here  ap- 
plied, revolted  her  as  the  acme  of 
fiendish  iniquity. 

She  will  be  indifferent  first, 
miserable  next,  reckless  after- 
wards. Only  by  a  refined  hypo- 
crisy will  she  succeed  in  conceal- 
ing it  from  him.  His  misery  seems 
to  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Is  it  not  her  bounden  duty  not  to 
expose  their  two  lives  to  such 
havoc  with  her  eyes  open  ? 

In  the  midst  of  her  cross-ques- 
tionings the  bell  rang.  Norbert 
doubtless.  Will  she  have  courage 
to  say  anything  of  what  is  in  her 
mind  ?  She  is  not  sure,  and  nerves 
herself  as  if  for  a  literal  trial  of 
strength. 

Not  yet;  there  is  a  delay,  a 
servant's  parley  in  the  passage, 
and  presently  enter  the  maid-ser- 
vant, bearing  an  enormous  flower- 
pot in  her  arms. 

It  is  only  Alec's  debt  of  honour 
duly  diBcharged,  with  a  tiny  note 
accompanying  it.  The  shrub  is 
placed  in  the  window-recess,  and 
Cressida  breaks  open  the  note 
with  a  certain  trepidation. 

It  brings  the  colour  to  her  cheek 
as  she  reads ;  but  she  has  barely 
had  time  to  cast  her  eye  over  his 
characteristic  composition  when 
enter  Norbert  in  reality. 

Alec's  audacious  note  is  thrust 
anywhere,  out  of  sight,  if  only  it 
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could  be  out  of  the  world,  and  the 
flush  fades  suddenly  as  she  goes 
to  welcome  her  promesso  sposOf 
has  changed  to  an  unnatural 
whiteness  as  they  stand  with 
clasped  hands. 

Cressida  drew  him  towards  the 
sofa.  There  they  sat  talking, 
ITorbert  so  glad  to  be  there  again 
that  he  never  noticed  her  mo- 
mentary pallor  nor  her  curious 
gravity.  Cressida's  heart  sank 
lower  and  lower.  The  first  instant 
had  brought  with  it  the  dead  cer- 
tainty, which  every  minute  was 
confirming,  that  she  would  never 
have  the  courage  to  speak  out  and 
undeceive  him.  She  dared  not 
ask  herself  just  now  how  he  might 
take  it ;  but '  terribly  cut  up'  he 
mtist  he,  and  she  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  brave  disagreeables,  had 
never  consciously  and  deliberately 
inflicted  a  wound  or  been  crueL 
And  Norbort  was  not  like  other 
men.  To  hurt  him  was  like  hurt- 
ing a  child  or  a  bird.  One  could 
not  bring  one's  hand  to  do  it. 
Again,  to  cut  the  knot  between 
them  for  ever,  after  voluntarily 
assuming  the  chief  part  in  his  life, 
determining  him  to  turn  his  back 
on  the  sphere  where  all  his  other 
hopes  and  wishes  lay,  would  be  such 
a  shameful  admission  of  meanness 
and  heartlessness  on  her  part. 
What,  make  a  confession  that 
amounted  to  this  ?—  *  I  was  bound 
to  you  by  the  strongest  ties  of 
friendship  and  sympathy.  Yet  it 
was  for  your  uncle's  money  that  I 
accepted  your  love,  let  you  believe 
it  was  dear  to  me,  making  you 
shape  your  life  in  order  to  satisfy 
my  vanity  and  ambition.  It  is 
time  you  should  know  this;  for 
just  as  I  played  false  with  you 
then,  I  shall  not  keep  faith  with 
you  now.' 

O,  never!  There  was  a  self- 
humiliation  in  that  which  she 
could  not  bear.  Better  anything. 
Better  go  through  with  it,  shut 


her  eyes,  wait  at  least.  For  chance 
might  help  her,  free  her,  some 
way.  She  might  die,  or  !N'orbert, 
or  Mr.  Marriott's  bank  might 
smash — there  was  a  crisis  just 
now  in  the  commercial  world,  she 
believed.  Anything  seemed  more 
thinkable  than  that  Norbert  and 
she  should  become  man  and  wife, 
or  that  little  Cressida,  so  well  be- 
loved by  everybody,  should  make 
herself  odious  in  the  sight  of  men 
and  angels. 

That  boy  loved  her  as  none  in 
the  wide  world  would  ever  love 
her  again.  That  she  knew ;  and 
the  sense  of  it,  and  of  the  rocks 
ahead  upon  which  he  or  she  or 
both  were  drifting,  subdued  her 
strangely.  Her  manner  to  him 
was  even  more  gentle  and  tender 
than  usual;  a  feeling  of  profound 
sadness  and  pity  possessed  her. 
The  trouble  on  her  mind  seemed 
to  raise  her  to  seriousness,  and  to 
soften  her,  freeing  her  from  self- 
consciousness  and  trivialities,  and 
Norbert  thought  her  divine. 

*  How  cold  your  hand  is  !'  he 
observed  suddenly. 

'Is  iti  One  is  always  chilly 
after  a  bad  night,  you  know.  I 
was  over-tired  yesterday,  and  could 
not  sleep.' 

She  rose  quickly,  withdrawing 
her  hand,  walked  to  the  window, 
and  mechanically,  without  think- 
ing, bent  down  over  the  lily  to 
smell  it. 

*  What  a  gorgeous  flower  1'  ob- 
served Norbert,  who  had  not  no- 
ticed it,  or  anything,  till  this  mo- 
ment. *  Where  does  it  come  fromf 

'  Monks'  Orchard,'  replied  Cres- 
sida briefly. 

*  By  the  way,  I  hear  they  are 
going  to  be  tremendously  gay 
there  next  month.  So  Le&oy 
says;  he's  coming  down,  you 
know.  What  do  you  think  of  it 
all?' 

'  That  I  wish  you  were  going 
to  be  there,  instead  of  Mr.  Lc&oy,' 
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said  Cressida  very  sincerelyy  with 
a  little  shiver. 

'Ah,  that's  quite  impossible, 
I'm  sorry  to  s^/  said  Norbert, 
with  resignation.  He  was  sorry, 
if  Cressida  would  have  liked  to 
have  him  there;  hut  so  far  as 
balls  and  merry  meetings  of  that 
sort  were  concerned,  he  was  thank- 
ful to  be  out  of  them. 

'Eeally  impossible  f  repeated 
Cressida  wistfully. 

*  Why,  yes !  I  have  my  hands* 
quite  full  for  this  month  and 
next.  The  senior  clerk  has  been 
ill,  and  that  means  double  work 
and  responsibility  for  me.  But  in 
another  six  weeks,  Cressida,  my 
probation  ends.  I  have  my  nncle's 
word  for  it.  You  should  have 
seen  the  old  boy  this  morning — 
all  smiles  and  soft  sawder.  Pm 
to  have  a  long  holiday,  and  the 
partnership  soon.  So  in  'July, 
Cressida,  we  shall  have  only  our- 
selves to  think  of ;  and  we  shall 
be  inclined  to  be  as  selfish  as  we 
can,  shaVt  we?' 

Cressida  raised  her  eyes.  Her 
heart  seemed  to  have  stood  stilL 
Is  this  the  moment  to  say, '  I  have 
been  cheating  you,  or  helping  you 
to  cheat  yourself — taking  every- 
thing from  you,  with  nothing  real 
to  give  in  return.  I  was  your 
friend  once;  but  from  the  day 
when  I  promised  to  marry  you,  I 
became  your  enemy,  the  worst 
you  ever  had.  I  shnnk  from  ful- 
filling my  word,  for  your  sake  as 
well  as  mine'  ? 


She  looked  at  him,  tried,  or 
fancied  she  tried,  to  speak,  but  the 
words  stuck  in  her  throat.  She 
thought  of  his  joyless  home,  his 
ill-starred  life,  his  strange,  pas- 
sionate, clinging  nature,  his  sacri- 
fice to  her.  Surely  these  would 
haunt  her  for  ever !  O,  it  would 
be  easier  to  pluck  out  her  own 
eye,  she  thinks,  than  to  be  ]!^or- 
bert's  executioner. 

So  she  wavers  and  waits,  look- 
ing as  sweet  as  Elaine  and  beguil- 
ing as  Vivien.  It  is  habit  with 
her— she  does  not  know  how  to 
look  otherwise.  Her  face  betrays 
no  clue  that  could  disquiet  her 
lover.  Suddenly  Mr.  Landon 
breaks  in  upon  them.  Cressida 
breathes  freely  again.  It  is  a 
reprieve,  she  thinks.  Ay,  but 
her  chance  is  gone. 

Norbert  left  by  the  night-train. 
Cressida  thinks  it  will  be  easier  to 
write.  But  when  she  sits  down 
and  takes  up  the  pen  a  thousand 
fresh  hesitations  start  up — much 
generous  compunction  for  her 
lover,  but  still  more  on  her  own 
account.  Her  imagination  runs 
on,  and  she  sees  herself  in  a 
far  worse  plight  than  before  her 
engagement — poor  as  ever,  dull  as 
ever,  and  marked  as  a  jilt. 

'  I  do  not  care  what  happens  to 
me,'  she  exclaimed ;  '  but  I  can- 
not— Elise  was  right.  It  is  folly 
my  trying  to  turn  back.  I  shall 
let  it  come.  Till  then,  the  best 
is  not  to  see  or  to  think.' 


AN  AMEEK'S  F^TE. 


It  takes  place  in  Uyderabad,  the 
Nizam's  capital,  and  the  giver  is 
the  Ameer,  Vickar-Ool-Oomerah. 
A  swell  among  swells  is  this  self- 
same Ameer :  the  Nizam's  uncle, 
one  of  the  regents,  and  with  the 
bluest  of  blue  blood  in  his  Mo- 
hammedan veins.  A  very  Roths- 
child, too,  in  wealtn ;  with  jewels 
of  gold  and  jewels  of  silver,  and 
with  diamonds,  emeralds,  and 
other  precious  stones,  worth  many 
a  king's  ransom.  His  palace,  the 
Barra  Durry,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  dirty  city,  is  rich  in  crystal, 
upholstery,  and  articles  of  virtii ; 
and  as  he  is  of  a  scientific  turn 
he  has  a  room  or  two  furnished 
with  elaborate  mechanical  toys,  the 
machinery  of  which  he  delights 
to  set  in  motion,  and  with  valu- 
able philosophical  instruments, 
which,  however,  he  handles  cau- 
tiously since  the  day  when,  it  is 
said,  he  mistook  a  charged  Ley- 
den  jar  for  a  big  bottle  of  French 
plums.  Extensive  jagheers  call 
him  lord  and  master,  and  thou- 
sands of  dependents  salaam  and 
rub  their  noses  in  the  dust  in  his 
presence.  He  has  horses  of  pure 
Arab  breed,  elephants,  camels, 
oxen ;  and  herds  of  sheep,  goats, 
and  swine — no,  not  the  unclean 
animal,  by  the  way ;  the  Prophet 
forbid  that  1  —graze  over  his  far- 
stretching  pastures.  How  many 
long  sonorous  appellations  he  has 
in  addition  to  that  of  Ameer,  I 
know  not — I  believe  that  they 
are  as  numerous  as  unpronounce- 
able— but  this  I  do  know,  that  in 
the  military  cantonments  of  the 
Hyderabad  subsidiary  force  these 
designations  are  dropped,  and  the 


old  gentleman  is  known  and  call- 
ed by  the  simple  sacerdotal  title 
of  The  Vicar. 

The  gilt  carded  invitations  he 
has  issued  to  us,  the  officers  of  the 
said  force  for  the  fete,  name  the 
unreasonably  early  hour  of  6  p.m. 
for  assembling,  and  it  is  therefore 
blazingly  hot  when  we  leave  our 
bungalows  in  Secunderabad,  £e- 
gumpett,  Bolarum,  for  the  five  or 
six  miles  between  us  and  the  city- 
gates.  We  men  are  in  all  the 
glory  of  scarlet  and  gold;  our 
ladykind  in  evening  toilettes ;  and 
the  slanting  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  are  playing  mischief  with 
fair  faces  and  c^eboZ^^^^  shoulders, 
they  are  fast  becoming  '  ruddier 
than  the  cherry.'  We  travel  over 
the  dusty  and  nasty  smelling 
roads  between  cantonment  and 
Hyderabad,  either  in  hired  ram- 
shackled  gharries  and  bullock- 
coaches  or  in  our  own  phaetons, 
mail-carts,  wagonettes,  drags — all 
those  nondescript  vehicles  which 
make  their  appearance  on  special 
occasions  from  the  compounds  of 
a  large  Indian  up-country  station. 
Some  of  these  carriages  are  of 
modem  fashion,  and  of  English 
or  Presidency  build  ;  Long  Acre 
or  Madras  or  Bombay  may  honest- 
ly lay  claim  to  their  original  de- 
sign and  construction.  Others 
again  are  antediluvian  in  style 
and  form,  may  possibly  have  be- 
longed to  Arthur,  first  Duke  of 
Wellington,  when  he  was  quar- 
tered hereabouts,  or  to  Monsieur 
le  G^n6ral  Raymond  when  he  was 
waging  war  in  these  parts,  and 
even  then  may  have  sprung  into 
shape  from  the  back  shed  of  a 
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local  native  coachwriglit.  Ditto 
OUT  horses.  Some  are  Arabs  or 
Walers,  young,  fresh,  satin-skin- 
ned, worth  hundreds  of  gold 
mohurs ;      whereas     others    are 

*  screws'  or  '  casters'  from  the 
cavalry  and  artillery,  old  and 
worn  outy  spavined,  broken-kneed, 
ungroomed,  and  buyable  for  a 
handful  or  two  of  the  thick,  heavy, 
badly -coined  silver  halU- sicca 
rupee  of  the  Nizam's  dominions. 
But  somehow  or  another  we  jog 
along ;  the  jogging,  however,  de- 
cidedly of  th^  worst  to  those  of 
ns  who  happen  to  be  in  bullock- 
coaches  belonging  to  native  hirers 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  Deccan- raised 
bullocks.  No  uncomfortable  style 
of  travelling  is  your  roomy,  well- 
cushioned,  springy  bullock-coach, 
with  a  pair  of  large  fast-trotting 
Mysore  bullocks ;  but  the  vehicle 
of  the  same  type  called  a  nibbf 
narrow,  low,  hard  as  to  its  seats, 
almost  springless,  and  with  two 
small,  slow,  obstinate  byles  (bul- 
locks), which  a  garmentless  and 
odoriferous  Tamil  or  Hindoo  Jehu 
has  at  every  step  to  force  along 
with  much  '  cluck-clucking'  from 
his  mouth,  and  with  more,  much 
more,  tail -twisting  and  whip- 
thonging  from  his  never-resting 
arms — I  do  not  know  in  existence 
a  more  tiresome  and  heart-break- 
ing means  of  locomotion.  And 
so,  passing  through  bazaars  and 
by  chowkees  (stations),  where  the 
green  crescent  standard  is  hoisted, 
and  where  parties  of  the  Nizam's 
police  salute  us  deferentially,  we 
cross  the  bridged  river  Moosah, 
drive  through  the  arched  gateway 
of  the  tumbling-to-pieces  fortifi- 
cations, and  are  presently  within 
the  city  of  Hyderabad.  Here  we 
alight  from  our  carriages,  for  the 
streets,  or  rather  lanes,  of  the 
town  leading  to  the  Ameer's 
palace  are  much  too  narrow  for 

*  wheels,'  and  the  palanquins  and 
elephants  awaiting  must  take  us 


on.  The  former  mode  of  convey- 
ance is,  we  see  at  a  glance,  at  a 
discount,  and  especially  among 
our  gentler  sex — entrance  into  it, 
for  them,  is  neither  graceful  nor 
pretty,  back  hair  is  apt  to  be  dis- 
arranged and  dainty  skirts  crush- 
ed and  tumbled,  besides  which 
companionship  is  out  of  the 
question.  But  in  the  howdah 
on  the  elephant's  back,  a  ride — 
and  to  tell  the  truth  somewhat 
of  a  squeeze  in  close  sitting 
with  a  gay  cavalier — is  not  only 
popular  and  pleasant,  but  quite 
the  allowable  transit  by  dear  old 
Mrs.  Grundy,  whose  eyes  are 
sharp,  and  tongue  sharper,  in  an 
Indian  station.  So,  h  has  the 
palanquin,  en  haui  the  howdah; 
and  as  the  huge  beast  bearing  it 
kneels,  up  we — cavalier  and  dame 
aforesaid  —  clamber,  hold  fast, 
when,  from  a  touch  of  the  ma- 
hout, he  rises,  and  off  we  go,  In- 
dian iile,  with  a  ship-in-a-short- 
head-sea  kind  of  motion,  staring 
into  the  verandahs  of  houses  on 
either  hand;  looking  out  for 
Mohammedan  beauties  whom  we 
do  not  see;  passing  squalid  beggars 
of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  clamor- 
ous for  backsheesh  in  the  shape 
of  the  copper  cube  dub  of  the  Ni- 
zam's coin;  hearing  jerky  syllables, 
which  sound  uncommonly  like 
maledictions  on  our  infidel  heads ; 
and  seeing  villanous  -  looking 
Arabs  with  loaded  matchlocks 
and  lighted  fuses  sprawling  on 
steps  and  thresholds,  quite  with- 
in touching  distance  of  their  fire- 
arm s,  ready,  if  they  dared,  to  pot  the 
dogs  of  ChristLons  as  they  passed. 
On,  through  the  close,  narrow, 
miry  streets,  inhaUng  one  mo- 
ment an  odour  not  altogether  dis- 
agreeable of  curry — stuffs,  spices, 
fhiits,  and  aromatic  herbs,  and  at 
the  next — ugh  !— an  atmosphere 
in  which  sewer-gas  is  about  the 
most  pleasant  -  smelling  compo- 
nent.    0  Eichardson  of  Hygieo- 
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polls,  how  much  art  thou  needed 
in  the  Nizam's  capital !  Presently 
we  pass  the  imposing  mosque,  with 
its  picturesque  minarets;  a  little 
further,  and  our  cortege  turns  up 
a  yery  narrow  and,  if  possible, 
more  nasty-smelliiig  passage  ;  and 
just  as  we  are  wondering  where 
the  deuce  this  filthy  strait  leads 
to  we  enter  large  gates,  and  find 
ourselves  in  the  spacious  quad- 
rangle of  the  Barra  Durry.  Trum- 
pets sounding  a  most  discordant 
flourish,  drums  beating  a  terribly 
flat  tattoo,  and  a  band  playing 
*God  save  the  Queen'  without  any 
regard  to  time  or  air,  greet  our  en^r^tf. 
A  guard  of  honour,  formed  on  one 
side  of  Sepoys,  and  on  the  other 
of  nondescript  warriors,  the  like 
of  which  we  have  never  cast  eyes 
on  before,  and  who  are  quite  be- 
yond our  military  ken,  receive 
us  with  such  a  loose  and  irregular 
*  present  arms'  as  would  drive 
F.M.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
stark-staring  mad.  There  is  no 
mistaking  the  company  on  the 
right :  there  is  the  Leadenhall- 
street  scarlet  coatee,  the  white 
trousers,  the  turban,  the  sandals, 
served  out  when  this  century  was 
young,  by  dear  old  John  Com- 
pany to  his  Madras  native  army ; 
served  out,  worn  out,  discarded, 
then  bought  by  the  Vicar,  to 
clothe  his  vassals.  Yes;  there 
are  the  pipe-clayed  cross-belts, 
and  the  .Tower  of  London  "marked 
Brown  Bess  musket.  The  iden- 
tity and  sex  of  this  body  is  certain 
enough.  But  who  on  earth,  and 
what  on  earth,  are  the  troops  on 
the  left  1  We  see  them  clothed  in 
green  tunics  and  pantaloons ;  they 
are  turbaned  and  sandalled ; 
armed  too  with  rifles,  lances,  and 
swords ;  their  figures  are  well  de- 
veloped pectorally,  and  inclining 
to  embonpoint.  Generally  they 
seem  to  need  the  drill-sergeant, 
and  certainly  to  call  for  more 
rigid  discipline  under  arms;  for 


while  they  stand  at  'attention,' 
and  are  supposed  to  be  saluting 
us,  two  small  children,  one  quite 
in  ebon  nudity,  and  the  other 
with  nothing  on  worth  mention- 
ing, are  running  in  and  between 
the  '  files'  playing.  Playing )  with 
whom  ?  Why,  with  their  mammas 
and  sisters  of  course;  for  this 
guard,  which  has  so  puzzled  us,  is 
composed  entirely  of  women — the 
Ameer's  amazons,  kept  to  protect 
his  zenana,  and  of  which — the 
troops,  not  the  harem — he  is  re- 
markably proud.  Between  these 
two  lines  of  male  and  female 
soldiery  our  elephants  tramp; 
down  they  kneel  at  the  base  of  a 
flight  of  steps ;  we  descend,  and 
are  in  the  presence  of  our  host 
He  stands  on  his  threshold  with 
hia  family-bar  the  womenkind, 
who,  of  course,  do  not  show — 
around  him.  He  is  well  into  the 
sere  and  yellow  leaf,  looks  as  if  he 
had  led  a  fast  life  in  the  gay  city  of 
Hyderabad,  and  burnt  the  candle 
not  only  at  both  ends,  but  a  good 
deal  in  the  middle  also.  His  own 
apparel  is  plain  and  simple  enough, 
but  that  of  his  kith  and  kin 
gorgeous.  Bich  and  rare  are  the 
gems  they  wear,  splendid  are 
their  jewelled  buttons,  buckles, 
belts,  sword  and  dagger  hilts — 
their  rings,  watches,  and  charms, 
attached  to  massive  gold  chains, 
and  worn  outside  their  velvet  and 
fine  cloth  gaberdines.  Restrain 
it  as  we  will,  the  idea  will  crop 
up,  What  a  glorious  haul  of  loot 
there  would  be  were  Hyderabad 
and  the  Ameer's  Barra  Durry  and 
surroundings  given  up  to  that 
luxury,  if  *  Stand  and  deliver !' 
could  be  said  to  that  young  cop- 
per-coloured gentleman  with  the 
string  of  Orient  pearls  around  his 
neck,  or  to  him  a  shade  or  two 
lighter  in  complexion,  who  is 
fiddling  with  the  Golconda  dia- 
monds in  his  coat  studs  and  fas- 
tenings !     I  can  see  by  her  face 
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how  '  fetching'  that  emerald  pen- 
dent hanging  from  a  boy  Kawab's 
throat  has  become  to  that  dark- 
haired   lady  of  *ours/  how  she 
yearns  to  see  it  resting  on  her  own 
bosom,  and  how  fatal  will  be  her 
indignation  with   the  man    she 
calls  lord  if  that  same  gem  is  not 
hers  when  Hyderabad  is  sacked. 
I  note  all  this  as  the  Ameer  comes 
forward  to  receive  us.    He  shakes 
hands — *  Europe     fashion' — with 
ally  all  but  the  British  Eesident 
at  the  Kizam's  Court — one  of  his 
guests — but  for  that  swell  official 
he  has  a  much  more  demonstrative 
welcome,  a  greeting  bordering  on 
the  affectionate  and  decidedly,  to 
US  bystanders,  on  the  ludicrous. 
The  two  dignitaries  advance,  they 
are   close   together ;   twice    they 
open    arms  right  and   left,   put 
them  over  each  other's  shoulders 
and  make  a  feint  of  embracing, 
and  twice  they  seem  just  upon  the 
point    of  kissing,  but   to   think 
better  of  it  at  the  last  moment. 
As  far    as  our  representative   is 
concerned,  we  are  rather  glad  that 
the  kiss  has  not  been  completed : 
native  dishes,  as  a  rule,  are  highly 
spiced  with  full-flavoured  condi- 
ments.    Kow  walk  into  the  halls 
and  saloons  of  a  magnificent  palace 
solid  with  marble  and  Parian,  rich 
with  gold  and   colour,  brilliant 
with  crystal,  and  garnished  with 
furniture  of  London  and  Parisian 
make.  We  glance  at  cabinets  con- 
taining the  clockwork  figures  our 
host  rejoices  in.  Soon  we  hear  the 
fieuniliar    ^Eoast     Beef    of    Old 
England'   sounding   from    a  full 
military   band,   announcing  that 
*  the  wittles  is  up ;'  and  we  enter 
a  spacious  banqueting-hall,  enter 
how  we  please  and  escorting  any 
one  we  like — all  but  the  Eesident 
again,  who  leads  the  way,  hooked 
on   to   the   fleshless   arm  of  the 
Vicar.     The  dinner  is  h  la  Russe 
and  of  the  best,  and  the  delicate 
edibles  of  Fortnum   and  Mason 


and  the  glorious  vintages  of  Ges- 
ler  and  Eoederer  are  lavishingly 
abundant.  In  the  intervals  of  our 
repast,  and  while  listening  to 
Eossini  or  Gounod  or  Offenbach, 
well  rendered  by  the  Nizam's 
band,  we  watch  young  Hyderabad 
feed,  and  we  are  lost  in  astonish- 
ment at  his  capacity  for  quantity 
and  variety  of  food.  Will  he 
never,  we  think,  'feel  as  if  his 
jacket  was  buttoned'?  Faithful 
Mohammedan  Jeames  or  Chawles 
behind  his  chair  loads  his  plate 
with  flesh,  fowl,  and  fruit  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  and  seems 
pained  when  noble  young  nawab 
or  rajah  does  not  make  clean  the 
platter,  but  which  in  truth  he 
seldom  fails  to  do.  But  though 
he  crams  to  repletion,  he  drinks 
not,  save  cool  sherbet  or  pure  iced 
water.  Not  so  we  !  The  Ameer's 
champagne,  burgundy,  claret,  his 
b.  -  and  -  s.  find  way,  frequent 
way,  down  our  parched  throats; 
for  the  night  is  hot,  the  room  not 
well  punkahed,  the  coolies  behind 
with  the  large  fans  sleepy  and 
sluggish,  and  the  sitting  is  *  awful- 
ly' prolonged  and  wearisome.  But 
it  is  over  at  last,  and  Eesident  and 
Ameer  still  arm-locked  and  lead- 
ing, we  stroll  into  an  open  court, 
with  couches  and  chairs  antinged 
in  a  semi-circle,  and  with  a  snowy 
cloth  stretched  on  the  ground  in 
firont  Those  of  us  unused  to 
city  parties  hail  these  preparations 
as  omens  of  a  dance,  and  have 
visions  of  'jolly' waltzes  and  galops 
with  fair  partners  on  our  arms. 
Alas  for  our  disappointment ! 
your  stolid  Asiatic,  Jeypore  of 
quadrille  notoriety  excepted,  will 
be  danced  to,  but,  like  the  Tenth 
of  old,  *  don't  dance.'  *  Why,  then, 
if  not  for  a  hop,  the  chalked  white 
calico,  and  the  seats  for  chaperones 
and  wallflowersl*  The  nautch — the 
'  naughty  nautch,'  as  Aliph  Gheem 
calls  it  in  his  inimitable  Lays  of 
Ind — is  on,  and  the  dancing-girls 
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are  about  to  give  us  a  taste  of 
their  quality.  I  am  not  going  to 
describe  this  performance ;  friend 
A.  C.  afore  named  has  abeady  done 
soinmostdelectableverse.  Enough 
to  say  that  for  an  hour  or  more 
we  are  a  wearied  and  a  yawning 
audience ;  that  we  soon  have  got 
tired  of  looking  at  the  gold-em- 
broidered robes,  jewels,  nose,  ear, 
and  toe  rings  of  not  yery  young  or 
peculiarly  good  -  looking  copper- 
faced  damsels ;  that  we  have  failed 
to  see  grace  or  the  poetry  of  motion 
in  their  hand-wavings,  feet-shuf- 
flings and  other  movements ;  that 
few  of  us  have  understood  six 
lines  of  the  long  love-poem  they 
have  been  reciting ;  that  we  have 
anathematised  the  shrill  squeak  of 
the  pipes  and  the  monotonous 
beat  of  the  tom-toms  of  their  band ; 
that  we  have  put  down  the  whole 
affair  as  *  awfully  slow,'  and  agreed 
that  a  London  ballet,  with  its  less 
draped  danseusee,  is  a  livelier  exhi- 
bition. 

Then  we  wonder  how  it  comes 
to  pass  that  the  Oriental  grandee 
will  spend  so  much  money,  and  be 
so  much  entertained  by  these 
dancing  -  girls  and  their  vapid 
meaningless  gyrations.  -But  we 
hear  it  whispered  that  this  is  really 
no  nautch  at  all,  as  we  have. seen 
it ;  that  the  exhibition  the  native 
delights  in,  and  pays  so  many 
rupees  for,  is  when  European  ladies 
and  gentlemen  aie  not  present 

The  corps  de  ballet  disposed  of, 
we  again  follow  the  Ameer  and 
the  Eesident,  who  apparently  have 
never  let  go  of  each  other,  to 
another  courtyard,  where  fire- 
works, without  which  no  Hyder- 
abad fete  is  complete,  is  the 
next  item  of  the  bill  of  fare  in 
the  evening's  iamaaha.  And  a 
disastrous  item  it  was ;  for  while 
rockets  and  all  kinds  of  pyro- 
technics   are   flying    and  fizzing 


and  whirring  and  bursting  out 
flame  for  our  gratification,  while 
<villanous  saltpetre'  is  smelling 
in  our  noses,  while  we  are  admir- 
ing the  expert  art  of  the  native 
Brock,  and  thinking  what  a  haul 
he  is  making  out  of  our  friend  the 
Vicar's  coffers — bang  !  there  is  a 
report  as  loud  as  that  of  the  eighty- 
one-ton  gunj  and  shrieks  and  cries 
follow.  We  rush  to  see  '  whafs 
up,'  and  find  that  an  old  honey- 
combed mortar,  used  for  dischaig- 
ing  some  kind  of  firework,  has 
burst,  aiid  has  killed  and  wounded 
a  score  at  least  of  a  thick  crowd 
standing  around  it.  Surgery  cannot 
do  much  for  most  of  the  poor  fel- 
lows lying  about.  Many  are  dead, 
more  mutilated  and  dying ;  a  few 
have  got  off  comparatively  cheaply 
with  contusions  and  fractures. 
These  latter  are  sent  at  once  to 
the  Grovernment  HospitaL  The 
former  their  friends  remove,  not 
without  very  high-pitched  lamen- 
tations ;  for  your  Eastern  mourners, 
the  ladies  in  particular,  are  demon- 
strative in  grief.  These  widows 
the  Ameer  will  have  to  provide 
for,  and  though  he  will  do  it 
wUIingly,  it  will  not  cost  him  a 
fortune ;  for  it  is  remarkable  how 
few  rupees  will  satisfy  madame, 
the  native  relict,  for  the  loss  of 
her  husband. 

And  now  of  course  ihefete  ends, 
the  big  crowd  disperses,  and  we 
too  wish  the  Ameer  good-night 
We  receive  from  his  hands  the 
accustomed  nuzzur  (present)  of 
wee  vials  of  ottar  of  rose,  the  num- 
ber given  rated  according  to  rank; 
we  remount  our  elephants,  traverse 
by  torchlight  the  quiet,  but  still 
full-flavoured,  perhaps  even  more 
full-flavoured,  streets  of  the  city ; 
regain  our  vehicles,  return  to  can- 
tonments ;  and  Vickar  -  Ool  - 
Oomerah'' 8  fete,  and  even  its ^nafe, 
are  foigotteh  in  dreamland. 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 

HOW  W£  ALL  MADB  OURSELVES  USEFUL  ACCORDING  TO  OUR  ABILITF. 


The  trap  into  which  we  had 
fallen  could  hot  have  been  set  long, 
for  the  grass-roots  hanging  from 
the  roof  were  still  fresh.  The 
floor  was  smooth  and  very  clean. 
There  was  a  round  hole  in  the 
•centre,  and  I  thought  to  myself 
that  this  would  be  the  only  spot 
through  which  we  could  hope  to  * 
escape — at  least,  that  I  could ;  for 
the  spider  could  easily  go  up  with 
the  aid  of  a  thread  to  one  or  the 
•other  entrance  of  the  broken  gal- 
lery. She  might  even  take  the 
glowworm  witti  her;  but  as  for 
me,  I  was  much  too  heavy :  and 
-even  supposing  the  thread  to  be 
strong  enough  to  bear  me,  I  felt 
that  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
for  me  to  climb  it,  for  I  was  not 
accustomed  to  that  kind  of  exer- 
cise, nor  was  I  so  constituted  as 
to  be  able  to  attempt  it  with  any 
chance  of  success. 

I  approached  the  hole  alluded 
to,  and  began  to  remove  the  earth 
which  iStopped  it  up.  This  did 
not  take  long,  for  my  claws  soon 
came  in  contact  witli  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle,  and  I  dis- 
covered with  horror  that  the  pot 
rested  on  a  stone,  so  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  get  out  that 
way. 

*  You  must  know,*  observed  the 
spider,  'that  the  trap  being  set 
for  mole  ciickets,  who  can  burrow 
in  the  ground  with  the  greatest 
ease,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  take  that  preliminary  precau- 
tion to  prevent  them  from  escaping 
through  the  hole.' 

*  But  how  ever  am  I  to  get  out  V 
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'  Leave  that  to  me,'  added  the 
spider ;  '  that's  my  business.  The 
first  thing  to  be  decided  is,  which 
of  the  two  passages  you  will  take. 
For  my  part,  I  think  it  will  be 
imprudent  to  go  back  to  the  one 
through  which  we  came.  We 
might  run  into  the  very  jaws  of 
the  mole.  I  am  disposed  to  give 
the  preference  to  the  other.  We 
don't  know  where  it  goes  to ;  but 
it  seems  to  be  the  safer  of  the  two. 
What  do  you  think  V 

*  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion.' 
'And  you,  Firefly? 

*  I  agree  with  you  too.  I  place 
myself  entirely  under  your  guid- 
ance.' 

*  Well,  as  we  are  of  one  mind, 
let's  set  to  work  without  delay.' 

As  she  spoke,  the  spider  threw 
a  thread  towards  the  opening  We 
had  chosen,  and,  having  fastened 
the  other  end  to  the  ground,  she 
clung  to  it,  and  strengthened  it 
with  a  second.  She  then  went 
up  and  down  again  and  again, 
each  time  adding  one  thread  to  the 
others,  till  she  considered  the  kind 
of  rope  she  had  made  to  be  strong 
enough.  That  done,  she  spun  a 
second  thread  parallel  with  and 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  first, 
strengthening  it  in  the  same  fa- 
shion. I  watched  her  at  work 
with  an  interest  which  will  bo 
readily  understood.  When  she 
had  finished  her  two  parallel  ropes, 
she  connected  them  by  dross- 
threads  Liid  horizontally.' 
'  Ah  !'  I  cried,  '  a  ladder !'  \ 
'What  do  you  think  of  my 
idea  V 
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'  It's  brilliant,  and  I  admire 
your  ingenuity.' 

*  You  see,'  she  went  on,  *  I  did 
well  to  -cling  to  yon  in  our  flight. 
Tour  speed  saved  me,  and  one 
good  turn  deserves  another,  f^ire- 
^y  helps  us  too,  for  without  his 
lamp  we  could  not  see  how  to 
make  out  escape.' 

All. the  time  she  was  talking 
the  spider  was  working  away  at 
her  web  with  extraordinary  zeal, 
and  it  was  yery  soon  completed. 

*  Now  then,  forwards !'  she 
cried  joyfully.  *  But  wait  a  minute, 
whilst  I  carry  up  Firefly ;  it  won't 
take  an  instant,  and  you  will  see 
better  how  to  climb  up.' 

The  glowworm's  ascent  was  the 
work  of  a  moment,  and  once  up 
he  settled  on  the  edge  of  the  pot 
near  the  passage,  against  which 
rested  the  ladder,  and  turned  his 
lamp  round  so  as  fully  to  light  it 
up. 

I  began  to  ascend.  The  spider 
had  had  the  forethought  to  fasten 
a  strong  thread  round  my  body, 
the  other  end  of  which  she  had 
fastened  to  one  of  the  beams  of 
the  ceiling.  By  its  means  she 
hoisted  me  up,  and  with  this 
assistance  I  managed  without  too 
much  difiiculty  to  reach  the  last 
round  of  the  ladder.  We  were 
soon  all  three  together  on  the 
upper  edge  of  the  pot,  ready  to 
pnter  the  unknown  passage,  at  the 
further  end  of  which  we  hoped  to 
find  ourselves  in  safety. 

The  passage  was  too  narrow  for 
us  to  march  abreast,  and  after  a 
short  consultation  it  was  decided 
that  Firefly  should  lead  the  way 
and  light  our  steps.  I  was  to 
•follow,  to  overturn  any  obstacles 
which  should  present  themselves, 
and  the  spider  was  to  bring  up  the 
rear. 

'  Let  us  agree  how  to  act  in  case 
of  an  alarm,'  I  said ;  '  so  that  we 
may  not  lose  our  presence  of  mind. 
You,  Epeira'  (it  will  be  remem- 


bered that  our  companion  belonged 
to  that  family  of  spiders) — '  you, 
Epeira,  have  nothing  to  fear ;  we- 
cannot  be  attacked  from  behind. 
If  any  enemy  presents  himself,  it 
will  be  in  front;  in  that  case, 
Firefly,  turn  round  at  once  and 
slip  behind  me.  I  undertake  to> 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  attack.  As 
the  best  armed  and  the  strongest 
of  us  three,  that  duty  devolves  on 
me.' 

Trath  to  tell,  I  made  a  mental 
reservation  when  I  suggested  this 
order  of  march,  which  it  would 
never  have  done  to  confide  to  my 
companions.  We  might  wander 
about  a  long  time  in  these  subter- 
ranean passages  without  food,  or 
the  possibility  of  procuring  any ; 
in  a  word,  P^refly  was  a  feeble^ 
creature,  and  spiders  have  bad 
reputations.  Thus  fax  our  com- 
panion had  been  very  kind  to  him  ; 
she  had  saved  his  life  in  our  pre- 
cipitous flight,  and  I  liked  to  be- 
lieve that  her  motive  was  gratitude 
for  the  service  which  had  been 
rendered  to  her  by  him,  rather 
than  a  wish  to  secure  a  necessary 
light.  Still,  hunger  is  imperative 
and  a  bad  counsellor — ^at  least, 
with  some  natures ;  and  who 
could  tell  that  we  might  not  soon 
be  enduring  the  pangs  of  famine  I 

By  sending  Firefly  in  advance^ 
and  making  the  spider  go  behind,. 
I  protected  the  latter  from  the 
danger  of  committing  in  a  mo- 
ment of  oblivion  an  act  on  every 
account  to  be  deprecated. 

Everything  was  settled  accord- 
ing to  my  suggestions ;  the  glow- 
worm led  the  way  and  entered  the 
passage.  I  followed  him,  and  the 
spider  followed  me.  We  went 
on  for  some  little  time  in  silence. 
The  passage,  though  wide  enough 
for  me  to  walk  with  comfort,  was 
not  sufficiently  so  for  me  to  be 
able  to  turn  round,  should  occa- 
sion arise  for  doing  so.  It  was 
very  tortuous  and  uneven,  and  it 
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seemed  to  me-  to  slope  very  much  spot  where  the  earth  was  rather 

to  the  left,  though  ita  inegnlarity  loose,  one  of  my  legs  sank  dgfat 

made  it  difficult  to  determine  ite  in,   and,  the   ground   suddenly 

exact  direction.  giving  way  beneath  me,  I  was 

We  had  been  walking  thus  for  flung  with  the  loose  soil  into  a 

some  minutes  when,  in  crossing  a  hollow  which  was  fortunately  not 


very  deep.  At  the  cry  I  gave  as 
I  tin  Firefly  hurried  back,  and  we 
were  able  to  make  out  the  canso 
of  the  accident.  I  had  &Uen 
into  a  Tast  gallery,  which  here 
no  under  our  paseage,  from  which 
it  was  only  separsted  by  a  thin 
layer  of  earth,  and  this  layer  had 


been  broken  by  the  weight  of  my 
body. 

Tht  same  idea  struck  us  all  at 
once.  This  vast  gallery  was  one 
of  the  mole's  roads. 

It  was  dangerous  and  altogether 
useless  to  linger  where  we  were. 
With  the  aid  of  my  comrades  I 
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theiefoxe  regained  the  passage,  a 
work  of  litUe  difficulty,  and  we 
resumed  our  march. 

A  fresh  contretempey  and  one 
of  a  more  disagreeable  nature, 
however,  occurred  a  little  further 
on.  Our  passage,  after  turning 
abruptly  to  the  left,  led  into  the 
very  gallery  into  which  I  had 
fallen. 

We  stopped  and  consulted  as 
to  what  had  better  be  done.  The 
spider  carefully  examined  the 
place,  and  appeared  to  reflect. 

'It  is  evident,'  she  said  pre- 
sently, '  that  the  mole  cricket  did 
not  pierce  her  passage  as  we  find 
it  to-day,  or  make  it  lead  into  this 
gallerj',  for  fun.  The  latter  is 
probably  of  more  recent  construc- 
tion, and  the  passage  has  been 
cut  across.  We  shall  doubtless 
find  its  continuation  in  the  wall 
opposite  to  us.* 

This  supposition  seemed  rea- 
sonable. After  having  listened 
for  some  time  to  make  sure  that 
the  gallery  was  empty,  I  therefore 
followed  the  direction  of  the  pas- 
sage, which  here  described  an  acute 
angle,  and  I  examined  the  oppo- 
site wall,  expecting  to  find  a  wide 
opening  in  it.  I  was  disappointed, 
and  told  my  companions  so. 

'  You  must  be  mistaken,'  said 
the  spider.  '  Come,  ve  can  easily 
find  out  the  right  way  to  go. 
Here,  Firefly,  turn  round  and  go, 
back.* 

Firefly  did  as  he  was  requested, 
and  just  as  he  was  disappearing 
round  the  next  comer  the  spider 
cried,  *  Stop  !* 

The  gallery  was  absolutely  dark, 
except  for  a  luminous  spot  on  the 
wall  opposite  to  the  one  against 
which  we  stood.  The  spider 
pointed  out  the  spot  to  me,  and 
said, 

*  There,  that  is  where  we  ought 
to  find  the  continuation  of  our 
passage.     Dig  there,  cricket.' 

I  set  to  work,  but  in  vain  I  dug 


and  burrowed  in  the  groundy 
sinking  into  it  up  to  my  shoulders; 
no  hoUow  did  I  find. 

It  seemed  probable  that  at  the 
place  to  which  we  had  penetrated 
the  passage  made  a  turn,  and  fol- 
lowed the  same  direction  as  the 
mole's  galleiy.  In  that  cfltee  it 
was  useless  to  hunt  for  it  any 
longer ;  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  follow  the  gallery 
itself^  in  spite  of  the  unpleasant 
encounters  we  might  expect  in  it. 

These  reflections,  which  the 
spider  made  sotto  voce,  and  as  it 
were  aside,  were  shared  by  myself. 

Such  was -the  situation  when 
rapid  footsteps  were  heard  in  the 
gallery  a  little  distance  off. 

'  Quick,^  to  the  passage  !'  cried 
the  spider,  clutching  at  my  tail 

But  before  reaching  it  I  was 
knocked  down  by  some  animal 
running  rapidly  past.  It  was  a 
little  field  mouse,  and  judging  by 
the  increased  speed  of  its  flight,  I 
think  its  terror  on  striking  me 
was  no  less  than  ours. 

'  What  a  shock !  I  thought  it 
was  a  shrew.' 

*  Come,'  said  the  spider,  *  let's 
follow  him ;  there  is  nothing  else 
to  be  done.  As  long  as  he  does 
not  turn  back  we  may  make  sure 
that  the  passage  is  free  to  him, 
and  there  will  be  no  fear  of  our 
walking  blindly  into  the  jaws  of 
a  mole.  If  he  passes  again  we 
will  take  counsel  together.  Come, 
Firefly.' 

I  was  struck  by  the  justice  of 
the  spider's  supposition,  and  with 
him  and  the  glowworm  clutching 
on  to  the  two  ends  of  my  tail  for 
the  sake  of  advancing  more  rapid- 
ly, I  set  off  at  a  trot,  as  the  width 
of  the  path  allowed  of  my  adopt- 
ing that  pace. 

Presently  I  stopped  to  take 
breath,  saying, 

'  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  time! * 

'It  is  breakfast-timer  sighed 
Firefly  sadly* 
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That  was  exactly  my  own 
opinion,  but  tbe  mole  cricket  was 
no  longer  there  to  ^et  ns  food. 
Before  we  could  breakfast  we  must 
get  out  of  this  interminable  sub* 
terranean  passage. 

*  Forward,  my  friends !' 

I  resumed  my  course,  still  tow- 
ing my  companions.  We  soon 
came  to  a  bifurcation  of  the  gal- 
lery.    I  again  stopped. 

*We  will  follow  the  trace  of 
the  field  mouse,  that  will  be  our 
best  way,'  said  the  spider. 

As  she  spoke  she  carefully 
examined  the  ground.  I  saw  her 
enter  first  one  and  then  the  other 
of  the  two  galleries  before  her; 
then  she  called  the  glowworm, 
and  begging  him  to  make  his  lamp 
shine  more  brightly,  she  continued 
her  examination,  walking  slowly 
and  appearing  undecided. 

*WeUri  inquired. 

'  It  is  strange,'  she  said :  Hhus 
far  the  animal's  track  has  been 
single  j  but  now  the  traces  of  its 
passage  are  numerous  and  con- 
fused in  both  branches  of  the 
gallery.  I  think  he  must  have 
met  with  some  obstacle  in  one  of 
the  passages,  and  turned  back  to 
try  the  other.  That  of  course 
would  be  simple  enough ;  but  what 
complicates  tbe  matter  is  that  he 
has  apparently  been  unable  to  ad- 
vance in  the  second  either.  The 
mouse  seems  to  have  run  back- 
wards and  forwards  several  times 
in  both  of  the  paths  before  us.' 

'What  doyou  gather  from  that? 

'I  really  don't  know  what  to 
think.' 

'  Might  there  not  be  a  mole  in 
one  of  the  passages  V 

'No;  the  mouse  would  not 
have  run  against  it  a  second  and 
a  third  time.' 

'  What  shall  wo  do  r 

'We  will  go  on  at  all  risks. 
What  other  course  is  open  to  us  1 
Perhaps  what  was  an  insurmount- 
able obstacle  to  the  mouse  would 


not  be  so  to  us.  First  of  all  we 
have  light ;  and  secondly,  we  are 
so  much  smaller  that  we  might 
slip  through  where  he  could  not. 
Let's  go  t^  the  left ;  the  path  seems 
to  lead  up,  and  we  want  to  get  to- 
wards the  surface  of  the  ground.' 

We  took  the  path  on  the  left, 
but  we  did  not  go  far.  At  a-  littlo 
distance  from  its  opening  the  pas- 
sage ended  in  a  blind  alley.  We 
retraced  our  steps  and  tried  the 
other.  That  led  down  rather  ab- 
ruptly, and  we  had  not  been  in 
it  a  minute  before  an  unexpected 
obstacle  brought  us  up  short,  and 
at  tbe  same  time  explained  tbe 
running  backwards  and  forwards 
of  tbe  mouse,  of  which  the  marks 
on  the  ground  gave  proof.  The 
gallery  was  full  of  water — a  fact 
easily  explained  by  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  which  consisted  of  com- 
pact impermeable  clay.  The  water 
was  probably  part  of  the  beavy 
rain  which  had  fallen  a  few  nights 
before.  We  exchanged  looks  of 
great  disappointment. 

'If  the  gallery  continues  to 
slope  downwards,'  said  the  spider, 
'  the  water  must  reach  nearly  to 
the  top.  But  if  it  goes  up  a  little 
distance  from  bere,  perhaps  we  can 
pass.' 

'  It  seems  to  me,'  I  said, '  that 
where  the  movse  has  passed  we  may 
do  the  same.   Don't  you  tbink  so  V 

'  Yes,  of  course,  if  the  mouse 
has  passed  at  all ;  but  that  remains 
to  be  proved.' 

'  If  he  had  retraced  his  steps, 
we  should  have  met  him.' 

'He  may  hate  tamed  round 
whilst  we  were  in  the  passage  on 
the  left.  In  any  ciuse  I  am  going 
to  see  how  tbe  matter  stands. 
Wait  for  me  here.' 

With  this  tbe  spider  spun  a 
thread  above  the  water  towards 
the  roof  of  the  passage,  and  we 
soon  saw  her  disappear  in  tbe 
darkness,  clinging  to  it. 

Some  little  time  elapsed  before 
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she  letamed.  At  last  ehe  resp- 
peatfid. 

'  We  can  pass,'  she  said ;  '  the 
gallery  rana  up  farther  on.  The 
passage  will  be  latber  difficult  to- 
vardB  the  middle,  hut  it  is  prac- 
ticahle,  which  ia  the  main  point 
You're  not  afraid  of  getting  wet !' 

'  Not  a  bit,"  we  replied. 

'  Bat  bow  about  your  lamp, 


Firefly — ia  there  any  danger  of 
its  going  ont  f 

'Ifot  the  least;  it's  proof  against 
submersion.' 

'  All  is  well,  then,  and  this  is 
■what  we  have  to  do.  You,  Fire- 
fly, clutch  hold  of  the  cricket's 
ehonlders,  and  don't  let  go  what- 
ever happens.  As  for  yon,  cricket, 
I  am  going  to  fasten  a  thread 


round  your  neck,  and  at  a  signal 
I  shall  give  you  are  to-  go  into  the 
water  until  you  are  out  of  your 
depth.  I^avo  the  .rest  to  me. 
Only  take  care  when  you  are  float- 
ing to  draw  your  limbs  together, 
so  BE  not  to  risk  striking  against 
the  walls  of  the  passage.  If  such 
a  contretemps  should  occur,  the 
thread  by  which  I  mean  to  pull 
you  up  might  break,  and  that 
would  lead  to  complications.' 

Everything  was  done  according 
to  the  instructions  of  the  spider. 
She  then  suspended  herself  to  the 
thread  ivhich  she  had  spun  along 
the  top  of  the  passage,  and  at  the 
word  'forwards'  pronounced  by 
her  I  entered  the  water,  through 
which  I  walked  as  long  as  I  felt 
any  ground  benpothmyfeet   That 


soon  failed  me,  and  I  then  drew 
up  my  legs  and  held  my  breath. 
Ib^  washing  of  the  water  against 
my  body  showed  me  that  we  were 
advancing,  towed  by  tho  spider. 
For  one  moment  I  seemed  to  glide 
t«  the  bottom  and  to  remain  sta- 
tionary. I  thought  the  thread  bad 
broken,  and  you  can  imsgine  the 
terror  which  seiied  me.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  my  anxiety  did 
not  last  long.  I  again  felt  the 
thread  dragging  me  on,  and  a  few 
instants  afterwards  I  was  able  to 
put  my  feet  to  the  ground.  We 
wero  soon  out  of  the  water. 

'  What  was  the  matter  in  the 
middle  of  the  journey )'  I  inquired 
of  the  spider.  '  I  thought  for  a 
minute  that  we  should  not  get  to 
the  other  side.' 
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'Ooe  of  the  Cuteoinga  of  my 
thread  to  the  ceiling  gave  vay, 
and  I  fell  into  the  water  myself. 
I  managed  to  repair  the  mischief, 
though,  and  the  dangeioua  transit 
isdfected.' 

Meanwhile  tlie  glowworm, 
whose  lamp  did  not  appear  to 
bare  suffered  from  ita  wetting, 
was  examining  the  ground. 

'  The  mouse  got  over  the  diffir 
«ulty  too,'  he  said ;  '  hero^are  the 
marks  of  his  feet ;  the;  can  be 
eeen  quite  easily.' 

Beyond  this  point  the  gallery 
continued  to  lead  np. 

'  I  noticed,'  observed  the  spider, 
*that  where  the  water  hod  got 
in  the  roof  of  the  passage  was 
not  of  earth,  but  of  stone.  The 
mole     probably   had    to   burrow 


beneath  it  in  order  to  pass 
it.' 

We  resumed  our  march.  The 
footprints  of  the  mouse,  which 
were  very  clearly  visible  on  the 
ground,  encouraged  ns  to  hope 
that  we  should  meet  with  bo  far- 
ther obstacles. 

This  hope  soon  l>ecame  cer- 
tainty. In  a  few  minates  we 
reached  the  end  of  our  gallery, 
which  we  found  led  into  a  lai^e 
subterranean  chamber,  to  which 
the  daylight  penetrated.  It  was 
a  rabbit-burrow,  the  entrance  to 
which  we  could  see  a  little  dis- 
tance off.  "VVe  got  out  quickly 
enongh,  and  it  was  with  a  feeling 
of  intense  relief  that  we  gazed  once 
more  on  the  sun,  then  appearing 
in  full  ^ory  above  the  horiEOn. 
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CHAPTER  YIIL 


A  LESSON  IN  APPLIED  OEOMETRT. 


'  The  next  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  get  some  breakfast/  said  the 
spider.  'I  shall  spin  a  web  at 
once  on  this  currant-bush.  Where 
shall  I  meet  you  again  ?' 

*  Here,  of  course.  Don't  you 
think  that  will  be  best  ?  Firefly 
and  I  will  go  and  look  for  food.  In 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  the  most 
we  shall  have  satisfied  our  hunger, 
and  then  we  will  come  back  to 
you.' 

<  All  right.  I'll  throw  a  thread 
from  my  web  to  that  blade  of  grass 
near  you.  When  you  are  back  you 
can  shake  it  to  let  me  know,  and 
I'll  come  to  you.' 

With  that  the  spider  went  her 
way  and  Firefly  his,-  whilst  I  re- 
mained at  the  entrance  to  the 
burrow  to  look  about  me,  and  as- 
certain whereabouts  we  were. 

The  result  of  my  inspection  was 
as  follows :  The  burrow  was  situ- 
ated on  the  borders  of  a  wood 
growing  on  a  little  hill  behind 
me.  Before  me  and  a  short  dis- 
tance off  was  a  strawberry-bed, 
sloping  gently  down  to  the  wide 
path  where  I  had  narrowly  es- 
caped being  crushed  by  a  carriage 
the  eTeniug  of  my  arrival.  Be- 
yond gleamed  the  waters  of  the 
pond.  On  the  left  and  on  a  ra- 
ther lower  leyel  I  could  see  the 
iron  gate  through  which  I  had 
made  my  entrance  into  the  grounds. 
From  the  commanding  position 
which  I  occupied  I  could  see  the 
whole  of  the  house  in  the  distance 
on  the  right.  It  was  a  fine  build- 
ing, with  a  flight  of  steps  leading 
up  to  it,  a  verandah,  and  a  turret 
on  either  side,  surmounted  by  a 
weathercock. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  make  out 
the  exact  spot  where  I  had  met 
the  mole  cricket,  and  where  also 


the  entrance  to  her  house  was^ 
situated.  The  prolonged  stay  I 
had  made  there  during  the  pre- 
ceding days  had  rendered  me  fa- 
miliar with  all  the  surrounding 
objects.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
it  was  down  there,  beside  that  bit 
of  white  stone  on  the  edge  of  the 
path.  We  had  traversed  a  great 
distance  underground,  and  I  con- 
gratulated myself  on  the  fortunate 
termination  of  our  adventure.  This- 
reflection  suggested  another,  and 
I  could  not  help  laughing  at 
the  remembrance  of  the  circular 
journey  of  an  hours  duration 
which  I  had  made  in  the  gar- 
dener's trap. 

Above  me  the  spider  was  busily 
making  her  web.  That  reminded 
me  that  it  was  time  I  had  some 
food.  A  few  tender  blades  of  grass- 
soon  appeased  my  hunger.  That 
done,  I  espied  a  stone  with  a  little 
hollow  beneath  it,  and  having  as- 
sured myself  that  I  could  retreat 
to  this  natural  refuge  in  case  of 
necessity,  I  set  myself  down  close 
to  it,  and  watched  the  spider  at 
work. 

I  had  often  seen  spiders  making 
their  webs,  but  I  had  never  before 
noticed  how  they  set  about  the 
production  of  their  first  thread. 
I  had  now  a  good  opportunity  of 
satisfying  my  curiosity  on 'that  ' 
point  I  therefore  thus  accosted 
my  friend. 

'Epeira,'  I  cried,  'just  explain 
how  it  is  that,  though  you  were 
beside  me  a  minute  ago,  you  have 
managed  to  feusten  a  thread  to  that 
currant-bush  without  firstclimbing 
ontoitr 

*  Nothing  could  be  easier,'  she 
replied.  'First  of  all,  you  must 
know  that  in  the  end  of  my  body 
I  have  a  little  sack  filled  with  a 
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liquid,  which  inetantaneoual;  dries 
vhen  1 6xnde  it,  and  is  converted 
into  long  silken  tlireads.  Before 
it  Teaches  the  air,  however,  it  has 
to  pass  through  a  great  namber  of 
minute  orifices.  The  thread  which 


looks  to  70T1  single  really  consists 
of  some  hundreds  of  threads  or 
extreme  tenuity,  which  as  they 
leave  my  body  adhere  and  form 
the  one  yon  see. 

'  Moreover,  I  can  produce   as- 


many  fine  threads  from  my  spin- 
nerets as  I  choose.  When  I  want 
to  stretch  the  first  I  make  it  in- 
visible, and  80  light  that  it  floats 
in  the  air  at  the  mercy  of  the  very 
fmntest  breeze.  I  spin  it  rapidly 
till  it  is  of  a  great  length,  and  soon 
ita&ee  end  attaches  itself  to  some 


otyect,  often  at  a  great  distance 
oS:  That  done,  I  tighten  this 
first  thread,  and  from  it  I  seek 
aboatibrsome  other  place  to  fiistea 
the  second.  I  proceed  in  the  sama 
manner  with  die  third.  I  dispose 
them  in  the  form  of  a  triangle.  I 
need  not  say  that  when  my  fitsk 
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thread  is  stietclied  I  strengthen  it 
%vith  others,  and  that  I  do  so  as  I 
'cllmh  along  it.  When  my  large 
triangle  is  once  formed^  I  cut  off 
the  angles  by  oblique  threads  to 
form  a  polygon,  and  it  is  within 
this  polygon  that  I  make  the 
radii,  and  lastly  the  spiral  which 
binds  them  together.' 

I  thanked  the  spider  for  her 
explanation.  I  had  not  quite 
understood  the  terms  triangle, 
polygon,  and  spiral  which  she  had 
used,  but  as  I  watched  her  at 
work  I  guessed  their  meaning.  I 
had  learnt  what  I  most  wished  to 
know — ^how  she  managed  to  pro- 
duce her  first  thread.  Satisfied 
with  my  lesson,  I  began  to  sing  to 
pass  the  time.  I  had  just  finish- 
'cd  my  third  or  fourth  shake  when 
1  heard  a  voice  from  beneath  the 
stone.  I  listened.  It  seemed 
as  if  some  one  were  calling  to 
me. 

*  Cricket  I'  murmured  a  stifled 
voice.     *  Cricket !' 

I  drew  back  into  the  hollow 
and  listened  again. 

*  Cricket !' 

The  cry  was  more  distinct. 

*  Who  is  there  V  I  said.  •  Who 
<calls  me  V 

'  An  unfortunate  staphylinus 
buried  alive  and  dying  of  hunger. 
Oome  and  help  me.' 

*  How  can  I  help  you  V 

'  By  piercing  a  passage  in  the 
Hlirection  of  my  voice.  I  beseech 
you,  for  Heaven's  sake,  to  do  me 
this  service.* 

I  hesitated  for  a  moment.  I 
had  little  enough  in  common  with 
the  staphylinidas  family.  I  did 
not  think  much  of  their  restless, 
impudent,  quarrelsome,  and  un- 
-sociable  ways.  However,  my  own 
happy  and  recent  escape  from  a 
painful  situation  made  me  sym- 
pathise with  the  misfortunes  of 
others.  So  my  hesitation  did  not 
last  long,  and  I  began  to  burrow 
in  the  ground  behind  my  hollow 


in  the  direction  from  which  pro- 
ceeded the  voice  of  the  staphy- 
linus. 

I  reached  him  in  a  few  minutes. 
I  then  made  my  way  out  back- 
wards, and  he  lost  no  time  in  fol- 
lowing me. 

<  Thank  you,'  he  said,  as  he 
came  out;  'you  have  r^dered 
me  a  signal  service.  But  for  you 
I  should  have  perished  with  hun- 
ger beneath  that  stone.' 

'  How  ever  did  you  get  there  f 

*  0,  it's  my  home,  and  I,  like  a 
fool,  allowed  myself  to  be  shut  up 
in  it.  Three  days  ago  a  quantity 
of  earth  was  drifted  against  my 
door  in  a  violent  shower.  When 
I  saw  my  danger  it  was  already 
too  late  to  escape.  I  was  block- 
ed in.  I  tried  to  get  out,  but  it 
was  of  no  use,  for  I  am  not  able 
to  burrow  in  the  ground.  I  had 
lost  all  hope  of  ever  again  seeing 
the  light  of  the  sun,  when  your 
song  struck  upon  my  ear.* 

I  looked  at  the  staphylinus  as 
he  spoke.  He  was  of  good  height, 
of  a  dull  bluish -black  colour, 
strongly  built,  and  armed  with  a 
pair  of  pretty  formidable  mandi- 
bles. 

*You  seem  exhausted,'  I  ob- 
served. 

'  I  am  quite  done  up,' he  replied, 
in  a  voice  which  betrayed  his 
weakness.  *I  should  be  very 
glad  of  something  to  eat.' 

*  What  is  your  usual  food  V 

*  Larvae,  worms,  and  that  sort 
of  thing.  But  I  really  think  at 
this  present  moment  I  could  man- 
age anything.' 

'  Well,  look  under  that  straw- 
berry-bush down  there.  I  saw  a 
slug  there  just  now,  which  will  be 
the  very  thing  for  you.' 

He  did  not  need  twice  telling, 
but  ran  to  the  spot  I  pointed 
out  Suddenly  a  great  fear 
seized  me,  and  I  followed  him  till 
I  saw  him  find  the  slug  and  bury 
his  jaws  in  its  back.     I  then  re- 
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turned  with  mj  miad  mon  at 
ease.  M7  fear  liad  been  that  he 
might  perhaps  meet  our  friend 
Firefly :  in  his  famished  condition 
he  would  have  made  but  one 
mouthful  of  our  poor  comrade. 

I  vent  on  with  my  singing. 

Not  knowing  what  to  do  with 
myself  after  an  hour  of  this  amuse- 
ment, I  went  to  see  if  the  spider 
had  had  good  sport.     She  was 


motionless  in  the  centre  of  her 
web,  the  absolute  integrity  of 
which  proved  that  ehe  was  still 
waiting  for  her  breakfast.  This 
did  not  surprise  me.  The  sun, 
now  at  the  zenith  of  its  course, 
was  shining  brilliantly  iu  a  cloud- 
less sky;  all  Nature  seemed  asleep, 
and  not  so  much  as  a  midge  was 
stirring  anything.  Now  and  then 
a  wasp  01  a  bee  &ew  rapidly  past. 


but  the  rustling  of  their  wings 
alone  broke  the  universal  silence. 

'  Ah,  ah  I'  1  thought  to  myself, 
*  it's  not  much  breakfast  you'll  get, 
and  your  dinner  won't  be  caught 
either  in  a  hurry.  However,  you 
are  blessed  with  both  patience 
and  craft    I  wish  you  good  luck.' 

Reflectii^  thus  I  resumed  my 
walk. 

I  followed  the  borders  of  the 
wood  already  referred  to.  Be- 
tween it  and  the  strawberry-bed 
which  stretched  away  beneath  me 
on  the  left  was  a  neglected  kind 
of  paddock,  in  which  grew  tufts 
of  heather,  coarse  grass,  and  a 
few  furze-bushes.  The  soil  was 
dry,  barren,  and  sandy.  The 
place  seemed  to  be  uninhabited, 
and  except  for  half  a  dozen  grass- 


hoppers and  a  few  ants  not  a 
living  creature  was  to  be  seen. 
The  grasshoppers  were  of  the 
variety  with  gray  bodies  and  blue 
under-wings.  They  came  to  me 
as  soon  as  they  saw  me,  and  bade 
me  welcome. 

Grasshoppers,  as  of  course  you 
know,  are  our  cousins-german, 
and  we  have  always  been  on  very 
good  terms  with  them.  There  is 
a  groat  family  likeness  between 
us.  To  be  quite  accurate,  how- 
ever, I  must  own  that  they  are  in 
some  points  our  superiors ;  tbey 
have  more  elegance,  more  grace, 
an  easier  carriage,  and  more  vi- 
vacity than  we  crickets.  They 
cultivate  music  with  enthusiasm, 
and  consider  theraselvea  profici- 
ents in  the  art.    I  must  observe, 
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though,  that  there  is  a  great  mono- 
tony ahout  their  etylo — a  want  of 
expression,  which  ends  hy  hecom- 
ing  wearisome  to  susceptible  ears. 
They  have  one  particularly  harsh 
shrill  note,  in  which  they  indulge 
to  excess.  I  hasten  to  add  tlmt 
this  is  merely  my  private  opinion. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  expressing 
the  general  verdict  I  am  myself 
an  artist,  naturally  disposed  to 
think  my  own  style  preferable  to 
any  other,  so  that  I  am  a  little 
open  to  the  charge  of  prejudice. 
I  shall,  I  hope,  be  pardoned  for 
this  criticism  on  my  big  cousins, 
considering  how  frankly  I  have 
admitted  their  undeniable  superi- 
ority in  other  respects. 

*  Ah,  it  was  you  we  heard  just 
now,'  cried  one  of  them.  *  You 
puzzled  us  very  much.  To  what 
lucky  chance  are  we  indebted  for 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  these 
parts?' 

I  related  my  adventures  of  the 
preceding  days  in  a  few  words, 
and  told  them  my  reasons  for 
exiling  myself  from  my  family. 
They  listened  with  great  apparent 
interest  and  sympathy. 

I  was  just  turning  away,  when 
I  saw  a  kind  of  cricket  of  huge 
size  advancing  towards  us. 

*Who  is  that  enormous  crea- 
ture V  I  asked,  astonished  at  the 
appearance  of  the  new-comer. 

'  It  is  a  stranger,'  was  the  reply. 
'He  dropped  amongst  us  fh>m 
the  sky  the  other  day.  He  says 
he  comes  from  a  long  distance, 
and  his  talk  is  very  strange ;  he 
tells  such  stories — * 

'  I  tell  you  nothing  but  what 
is  true,'  haughtily  replied  the 
stranger,  who  had  now  approached 
near  enough  to  hear  my  cousin's 
last  words. 

*  Come,  come,  don't  be  angry,' 
observed  one  of  the  latter,  laugh- 
ing ;  *  but  own  frankly  that  you 
only  meant  to  hoax  us  yesteiday 
with  your  extraordinary  history.' 


•  *Xot  at  all/ ^answered  the- 
stranger  quickly.  *  I  have  tra- 
velled hundreds  of  miles,  swept 
along  by  a  hurricane  which  car- 
ried me  off  from  amongst  my 
companions.' 

*  You  hear  what  he  says  Y  the 
cricket  whispered  to  me ;  adding, 
in  a  louder  voice,  *  And  your  tra- 
velling companions  were  very  nu- 
merous, were  they  not  ]' 

*  There  were  thousands  of  mil- 
lions of  us,  and  as  we  flew  we 
formed  a  cloud  several  miles  in 
length  and  breadth,  darkening 
the  light  of  the  sun,  and  spread- 
ing terror  in  the  countries  over 
which  we  passed.  Once  a  cannon 
was  fired  at  us.' 

Hearing  the  stranger  seriously 
narrate  such  extraordinary  things, 
I  gave  my  cousins  a  look  of  sur- 
prised inquiry,  and  one  of  them, 
as  he  met  my  eyes,  raised  his  foot 
to  his  forehead. 

At  this  significant  gesture,  com- 
bined probably  with  the  expres- 
sion of  my  face,  they  burst  with 
one  accord  into  a  roar  of  laughter 
and  ran  off  in  all  directions,  leav- 
ing me  alone  &ce  to  face  with  the 
giant. 

I  did  not  feel  at  all  comfortable. 

'  Insolent  creatures  f  he  thun- 
dered. '  Ignorant  fools,  who  have 
never  seen  anything  but  these 
tufts  of  heather  beneath  which 
they  were  bom  I  They  have  no- 
thing but  incredulity  and  mockery 
for  those  who  know  more  than 
themselves.' 

*  Well,*  I  observed,  *  it  must  be 
owned  that  what  you  have  just 
told  us  is  extraordinary  and,  par- 
don the  word,  just  a  little  im- 
probable.' 

'Is  that  any  reoson  why  it 
should  not  be  truet  I  have 
merely  stated  a  fact.  What  inter- 
est had  I  in  making  them  believe 

itr 

*  None  whatever,  of  course.' 

'  You  seem  more  sensible,  eric- 
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tet;  yott  do  not  take  me  for  an^ 
■nipoetoi/ 

'  Of  comsd  not,  of  course  not,' 
I  anaweied  hurriedly.  'But  aa  for 
Ahem,  yon  must  make  excuees ; 
they  are  but  giddy  thiuga.' 

I  was  not  altogether  at  my  ease, 
irath  to  tell,  at  finding  myself  alone 
with  this  creature,  whose  mind 
might  really,  for  all  I  knew,  be  de- 
ranged. So  after  boving  to  him  as 
jiolitelyaa  I  could,  I  took  my  leave. 

In  thinking  over  this  meeting, 
E  recollected  having  once  heard  of 
.a  family  of  grasshoppers  known  aa 
migratory  grasshoppers  or  locusts, 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  travellinR 
from  country  to  country  in  vast 
numbers.  Perhaps  the  one  I  was 
ileaTing  ytaa  a  stray  member  of 


After  ten  minutes'  walk  I  came 
to  a  place  where  a  path  from  the 
wood  cut  across  the  uncultivated 
paddock  and  brougltt  it  to  a  sud- 
den termination.  On  either  side 
of  this  path  was  a  steep  bank  on 
which  nothing  grew.  The  upper 
edge  of  the  bank  consisted  of  a 
network  of  old  heather-ioote,  over- 
hanging the  path  in  such  a  manner 
that  from  the  advanced  point  I 
had  reached  I  commanded  a  view 
of  a  considerable  extent.  Istopped 
perforce.  There  was  no  need  for 
me  to  go  any  further,  and  I  was 
about  to  return  as  I  hod  come 
when  my  attention  was  attracted 
by  something  which  surprised  me 
extremely,  and  held  me  rooted 
to  the  spot. 
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Chapter  V.  The  Lake  op  Walknstad. 


Though  the  wondrous  Walensee 
or  Lake  of  Walenstad,  towards 
which  we  are  now  wandering,  has 
been  celebrated  in  many  and 
various  tones,  its  praises  have  not 
yet  been  exhausted.  There  is,  in 
fact,  no  song  worthy  of  it;  for 
how  can  the  melody  of  a  little 
spring  ditty  express  what  it  re- 
quires a  full-toned  symphony  to 
utter?  The  Walensee  serves  as  a 
sort  of  introduction  to  prepare  the 
traveller  for  what  awaits  him  far- 
ther on,  in  the  more  sublime  parts 
of  the  country.  The  lake  lies  on 
the  threshold  of  the  region  of  the 
Alps,  and  receives  the  waters  of 
many  a  swift-flowing  stream.  The 
6eez  flows  into  it  on  the  east, 
close  by  the  little  town  of  Walen- 
stad ;  on  the  west,  near  Wcsen, 
it  receives  the  Linth,  and  on  the 
south  the  Murg, — all  of  which 
lead,  if  we  will  follow  them,  to  the 
glorious  Alps  of  Glarus  and  the 
lower  part  of  St.  Gall,  to  the 
snowy  peaks  of  the  Glamisch, 
Clariden,  Todi,  Hausstock,  and 
Saurenstock,  among  whose  glaciers 
they  have  their  source. 

We  are  now  in  the  riverterri- 
tory  of  the  Bhine,  and  in  the 
mountain-territory  of  the  Todi. 
The  latter  is  monarch  of  the  whole 
region,  and  a  very  splendid  king- 
dom he  has.  Wishing  to  be  an 
independent  sovereign,  he  sepa- 
rated himself,  just  where  the  Ober- 
alpstock  rears  itself  on  high,  from 
the  ancient  monarch  of  monarchs, 
St.  Gotthard,  and  drew  away  with 
him  a  numerous  following  of 
stately  princes,  such  as  the  Wind- 


galle,  Scheerhom,  Clariden,  and 
Bifertenstock,  and  many  others, 
whom  he  brought  into  fhe  lake 
district,  into  the  midst  of  the 
Lakes  of  Lucerne,  £ger,  Ziirich, 
and  Walen,  Here  he  drew  up 
his  troops  in  order  of  battle,  rang- 
ing them  in  three  divisions.  On 
the  borders  of  Uri,  Glarus^  and 
Schwyz,  looking  towards  the 
Muotta  valley,  he  placed  the 
rauge  which  have  the  Glamisch  for 
their  chief  and  leader.  The  Schild, 
Ikliirtschenstock,  and  Mageren 
reared  their  heads  between  the 
Rieseten  Pass  and  the  Walensee, 
farther  to  the  east ;  and  the  bold 
peaks  of  the  Seven  Churfirsten 
formed  his  vanguard  in  the  north, 
where  they  joined  the  precipitous 
cliffs  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake, 
and  sent  forth  outposts  to  the  east 
as  far  as  the  Rhine,  and  even  be- 
yond it. 

The  whole  extent  of  country 
around  the  lake,  from  the  chain  of 
the  Churfirsten  down  to  the  Todi, 
is  extremely  beautiful  and  sublime. 
You  may  either  wander  along  the 
southern  shore  of  the  lake,  and 
revel  in  poetry  as  you  listen  to 
the  rustling  of  the  luxuriant  foh- 
age  overhead,  or,  if  you  are  an 
active  mountaineer,  you  may  pene- 
trate into  the  Glarus  Alps ;  while 
if  you  have  come  for  the  sake  of 
the  baths,  you  may  take  your  fill 
of  peaceful  enjoyment  at  Stachel- 
berg. 

Glarus  was  originally  a  pastoral 
canton,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
busiest  in  Switzerland.  Until  the 
sixteenth  century  its  population 
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liTed  altogether  on  the  produce  of 
their  pastures,  on  -what  they  earned 
by  cow-keeping  and  cheese-making. 
One  ancient  product  of  its  dairies 
is  the  green  Glarus  cheese,  often 
called  herb-cheese,  which  is  well 
known  throughout  the  whole  civi- 
lised world,  and  is  still  despatched 
to  all  parts,  being  everywhere  con- 
sidered a  great  delicacy.  It  is 
peculiar  to  the  canton  of  Glarus 
and  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and  owes  its  colour  and  smell  to 
a  strongly  aromatic  blue  melilot 
which  grows  here,  and  here  only. 
Indeed,  scoffers  say  that  you  may 
smell  the  little  canton  farther  than 
you  can  see  it. 

Those  who  wish  to  go  up  to 
Stachelberg  had  better  choose  the 
middle  one  of  the  three  Glarus 
roads — that,  namely,  which  leads 
up  the  Linth  or  Grossthah  There 
are  two  other  valleys  running 
parallel  with  it  on  the  left  and 
right  —  namely,  the  wonderful 
Xloenthal,  with  its  lovely  lake, 
on  the  east,  and  the  slate-pro- 
ducing Semfthal,  or  Kleinthal,  on 
the  right. 

Quite  in  the  background  of  the 
Grossthal,  where  it  is  shut  in  to 
the  south  by  the  broad  stone 
blocks  and  glaciers  of  the  Selb- 
sanft,  the  Claxiden,  and  the  Todi, 
lies  the  beautiful  yaUey  of  Liuth- 
thal,  and  opposite  it,  on  a  meadow 
covered  with  low  shrubs  and  sur- 
rounded by  pleasant  little  woods, 
nestles  Stachelberg,  close  to  the 
Braunwaldberg,  and  looking  far 
and  wide  over  die  valley  and  moun- 
tains from  its  sunny  eminence. 
The  tourist  will  hnd  waterfalls, 
meadows,  brooks,  ch&lets  where 
he  can  get  milk,  villages  nestling 
among  trees,  and  lovely  moun- 
tain-views, all  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Everybody  goes 
down  to  Luchsing,  a  very  favour- 
ite resort,  or  up  to  the  Braunwald, 
whence  the  views  are  very  exten- 
sive, and  probably  no  visitor  to  the 


baths  has  ever  come  away  with- 
out revelling  in  the  falls  of  the^ 
Diessbach,  Fatschbach,  and  grand 
Leukelbach.  But  the  tourist  wilt 
naturally  wander  farther  a-field,. 
and,  if  he  wishes  to  see  a  minia- 
ture Via  Mala,  he  has  nothing  to 
do  but  to  wander  farther  up  the 
gradually  contracting  valley  till  he^ 
reaches  the  modem  Pantenbriicke 
— a  bridge  flung  across  the  gorge- 
at  the  height  of  some  two  hundred 
feet  above  the  raging  river  Linth. 
It  is  not  far  from  here  to  the- 
Uelialp  and  Sandalp,  and  when 
you  have  reached  these  you  have 
a  whole  panorama  of  mountains 
and  glaciers  before  you.  The- 
great  plateau  of  Umerboden  must 
not  be  foTgotten,  and  when  there, . 
those  who  have  a  mind  to  do  so 
can  descend  into  the  Schachen- 
thai,  in  the  canton  of  Uri,  which  is 
so  full  of  historical  reminiscences. 
The  excursion  to  the  Xloenthal, 
with  its  lake,  is,  however,  far 
pleasanter,  and  is,  indeed,  well 
worth  making.  The  valley  is  shut 
in  on  the  one  side  by  the  stern 
cliffis  of  the  Glamisch,  as  well  as. 
by  the  Euchen,  Milchblanken- 
stock,  JN'ebelkapplez,  Feuerberg^ 
and  Brenelisgartli,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  Wiggis  and  his  train. 
The  cliffs  rise  immediately  and 
precipitously  out  of  the  lake, 
which  is  fed  by  the  numerous 
streams  of  snow  -  water  which 
trickle  from  their  hollows.  The 
valley,  with  its  alternations  of 
meadow -land,  copse-wood,  rock, 
and  water,  is  a  perfect  pastorai 
poem,  and  the  monumental  stone- 
erected  to  the  poet  Gessncr  could 
not  have  been  more  happily  placed; 
in  any  other  spot. 

The  people  of  Glarus  have  a 
great  affection  for  the  valley  and 
lake,  and  on  beautiful  summer 
days  many  a  pilgrimage  is  made  t> 
its  wooded  shores,  and  the  cliff» 
reecho  with  the  sound  of  merry 
voices.    We  might  make  many 
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more  excutsious.  Those  'nho 
ypiah  to  go  ia  a  Boutheily  direc- 
tion may  take  their  choice  be- 
tween three  paasea — the  Sandalp- 


the  valleysofGlarus,  and  lead  into 
the  valley  of  the  Torder-Rhein, 
But  there  is  another  achievemont 
greater  than  any  of  these — namely, 


pass,  Kisten-pass,  and  Fanizer-  '  the  ascent  (^  the  Todi,  which  thoae 
pass,  flU  of  them  rather  difficult,  who  sojourn  at  Stachelbei^  will 
n»ey  all  three  lie  at  the  back  of     no  doubt  consider  h  their  crown- 
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ing  f oat.  Many  an  eye  has  looked 
iipoi]i;ilim  with  wonder  and.  long- 
ing as  the  lord  of  the  Glariis-Alps* 
The  novice,  g&zing  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Alpine  world  from  the 
Uetlibetg  in  Zurich,  is  sure  to 
have  his  attention  immediately 
attracted  by  this  magnificent 
mountain,  which '  cannot  fail  to 
strike  him  both  by  its  gigantic 
proportioiis  and  by  its  calm  dig- 
nity.  Its  snowy  crisst  is  visible 
from  the  mo3t  distant  mountains 
of  Bavaria  diid  Tyrol ;  and  the 
whole  of  East  Switzerland  and 
the  Northern  Alps^  from  the 
<!rispalt  to  the  Calanda^  look  up 


to  the  Todi  as  their  supreme  and 
only  monarclu  The  solid  mighty 
mass  rises  broadly  and  majestically 
to  a  height  of  more  than  eleven 
thousand  feet,  having  its  but- 
tresses firmly  planted  in  the 
Russein-lhal,  in  the  glacier-valley 
of  the  Bifertepfim,  and  in  the 
trough  of  the  Sandfirn:  Numer- 
ous ice-clad  peaks  stand  around  it 
like,  so  many  attendant  vassals; 
but  the  Todi,  the  high  and  mighty 
sovereign  of  the  Northern  Alps, 
gleams  far  above  them  all,  and  is 
always  the  first  to  be  crowned  by 
the  golden  beams  of  the  rising 
sun. 


Chapter  VI.  The  Lake  op  ZOrioh. 


If  the  shores  of  the  Walensee, 
as  well  as  of  manyjinother  little 
lake,  are  sacred  to  the  dreams 
and  meditations  of  the  Muse  af 
Poetry,  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Lake  of  Zurich  is  surely  the  do- 
inain  of  the  Muse  of  Science. 
iScience  has  here  been  busily  em- 
ployed in  investigating  the  se- 
cret of  ancient  times,  and  in  de- 
•ciphering  the  inscriptions  which 
mighty  Nature  hss  left  not  only 
on  blocks  of  stone  at  the  bottom 
of  seas  or  lakes,  but  on  many 
another  grand  and  imperishable 
monument  Nor  has  she  been 
unsuccessful:  the  secret  has  been 
disclosed ;  one  veil  after  another 
has  been  removed  from  the  past ; 
and  we,  who  already  knew  a  good 
deal  about  the  '  old  age  of  our 
ancient  mother,  may  now  read 
and  wonder  at  the  four  great 
books  which  tell  of  her  early 
life.  Thesis  books  are  entitled 
respectively  the  '  Glacial    Age,' 

*  Stone  Age,'  '  Bronze  Age,*  and 

*  Iron  Age.' 

Many  of  the  principal  scenes 
in  these  various  acts  of  the  great 
drama  were  played  'out  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  of 
Ziirich,  in  the  district  lying  be- 
tween it  and  the  Glamisch  and 
Todi,  and  extending  to  the  Rhine 
,  or  even  beyond.  A  gigantic 
stream  of  ice  issued  in  former 
days  from  the  Alps  of.  Upper 
Glarus,  and  advanced  through 
the  Lifiththal  and  Sernfthal  up 
to  the  Walensee,  where  it  joined 
the  left  arm  of  the  Rhine-glacier, 
after  which  the  two  flowed  slowly 
but  steadily  northwards  together. 
There  was  not  a  mountain  to  stop 
their  course,  for  the  Uetliborg 
and  Albis,  though  rising  more 
than  2500  feet  above  the  sea, 
lay  buried  deep  beneath  the  enor- 
mous mass  of  ice.  There  was  not 
a  lake  to  be  seen:  for  even  the 
largest  of  them  existed  but  in 
embryo,  and  they  were  all  slum- 
berincr  in  bonds  of  iron.  .  Patches 
of  earth  appeared  island-like  here 
and  there^  but  the  plants  had  all 
migrated,  and  so'  had  the  animals, 
except  such  as  the  marmot,  moun- 
tain-hare, wild  goat,  and  chamois, 
which  are  accustomed  to  glacial 
regions,  and  the  reindeer,  musk- 
ox,  golden  and  arctic  fox^  and 
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ptarmigan,,  all  of  which  helong  to 
the  extreme  north,  and  can  en- 
dure frost  and  cold  without  incon- 
venience. The  latest  discoveries 
have  also  proved  beyond  douht 
the  fact  of  nmn'/s  existence  during 
this  reign  of  death.  Traces  of 
him  have  been  found,  meagre 
certainly,  but  dear  enough,  in 
the  great  album  formed  by  the 
slate-coal  of  Wetzikon. 

But  what  sort  of  life  could  he 
have  lived,  the  poor  thoughtless 
child  of  Kature,  in  the  midst  of 
darkness,  privation,  and  perpetual 
conflict;  here  flying  before  the 
advance  of  the  glaciers,  and  there 
following  them  step  by  step  as 
they  receded  from  the  bottom  of 
the  valleys  1  This  dismal  period, 
however,  came  to  an  end  at  last, 
and  light  and  warmth  once  more 
prevailed  over  the  earth;  the 
glaciers  retreated  from  the  plains, 
and  crept  farther  and  farther  up- 
wards to  their  last  refuge  among 
the  High  Alps. 

Those  were  very  ancient  and 
remote  times,  when  civilisation 
still  lay  enveloped  in  the  shadowy 
mists  which  precede  the  dawn. 
And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  thousands 
of  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
then,  our  scientiflc  men  know 
something  about  those  ancient 
days,  and  have  already  filled 
many  a  volume  with  the  infor- 
mation they  have  managed  to 
collect  upon  the  subject.  Hoary 
relics  belonging  to  that  prehis- 
toric period  have  been  conjured 
up  from  their  muddy  beds  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lake,  and  may  now 
be  seen  standing  in  museums,  to 
be  wondered  at  by  the  highly 
cultivated  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Just  as  the  vine-dressers 
dwelling  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Vesuvius  knew  of  the  existence  of 
Pompeii  long  before  it  was  sus- 
pected by  the  scientiflc  world,  so 
the  flshermen  of  the  Swiss  lakes 
were   long  ago   acquainted  with 


the  fact  .that  there  ,was  a  world 
buried  beneath  the  waters.  As 
their  boats  glided  over  the  sur- 
face, and  they  looked  down  into 
the  slumbering  depths  in  search 
of  their  prey,  they  could  see, 
among  the  weeds  and  rubbish  at 
the  bottom,  rows  of  pUes  blacken- 
ed with  age,  but  arranged  in 
regular  order.  Many  a  curse  did 
these  useless  erections  beneath 
the  waters  evoke  when,  as  often 
happened,  the  flshingnets  got 
entangled  in  them ;  and  many  a 
net,  too,  brought  up  from  the 
deep  at  different  times  gigantic 
stag-horns,  strange-looking  pot- 
sherds, and  wondeif ul  implements. 
The  people  looked  at  these  things^ 
shook  their  heads  over  them, 
and  then  threw  them  down 
in  .  the  sand  on  the  shore ;  or 
sometimes  the  young  people 
would  ask  their  great-grandfather 
if  he  knew  tmything  about  th<> 
pile-work  and  other  things,  and 
would  be  told  in  answer  that  ho 
could  not  remember  anything 
about  it. 

.  But  in  the  winter  of  1853,  it 
happened  that  the  waters  of  the 
Lake  of  Ziirich  sink  lower  than 
they  had  ever  been  known  to  do 
before;  and  the  people  of  Meilen, 
who  had  seized  this  opportunity 
of  completing  some  buildings 
along  the  shore,  made  the  dis- 
covery that  here,  too,  there  were 
numerous  old  sharpened  stakes, 
as  well  as  pottery  and  articles, 
made  of  stone  and  bone.  The 
news  soon  reached  the  ears  of  the 
scientific  world,  and  much  zeal 
was  shown  in  exploring  the  bot- 
tom of  this  and  the  other  lakes  of 
Switzerland:  and  the  result  of 
these  investigations  was  that 
muc^.  light  was  thrown  upon  the 
*  Pile-building  Period,'  as  the 
German  scientists  have  named  i(, 
an  age  which  dates  back  more 
than  ^ve  thousand  years  before 
the  dawn  of  history,  and  had 
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until  now  hom  completely  hid- 
den  from  ns. 

More  and  more  discoyeries  were 
made.  As  soon  as  the  dwellings 
of  thattimehad  been  reconstracted 
— ^by  no  means  an  arduous  task — • 
the  domestic  utensils  and  hunting 
weapons,  and  the  remains  of  plants 
and  animals,  all  seemed  to  find 
their  proper  places.  No  doubt 
remained  as  to  the  manner  of  life 
led -by  these  ancient  people,  and 
although  we  may  have  no  positive 
assurance  as  to  their  name,  we  are 
able  to  divide  the  time  of  their 
existence  into  three  well-defined 
ages,  called  respectively  the  Stone 
Age,  Bronze  Age,  and  Iron  Age, 
according  to  the  materials  of  which 
their  weapons  and  implements 
weresuccessivelymade.  The  Stone 
Age  of  course  was  the  earliest; 
the  Bronze  Age  showed  somo 
advance  in  civilisation ;  and  with 
the  Iron  Age  we  come  to  the 
times  of  the  Komans.  All  the 
lakes  have  yielded  more  remains 
of  the  Stone  Age  than  of  either 
of  the  two  others ;  but  all  three 
periods  may  be  best  studied  at 
Neuchatel. 

By  degrees,  whole  sets  of  such 
things  as  went  to  make  up  the 
furniture  of  a  pile-dwelling  were 
recovered,  and  are  now  to  be  seen 
displayed  in  the  museums  of  vari- 
ous Swiss  towns.  There  are  stone 
hatchets  and  hammers^  spears  and 
darts,  all  made  either  of  flint,  ser- 
pentine, rock-crystal,  chalcedony, 
or  jasper,  and  sometimes  even  of 
rarer  stones;  there  are  implements 
made  of  bone,  clubs  of  stagVhom , 
daggers  of  bone,  fish-hooks  made 
of  the  claws  and  tusks  of  the  wild 
boar,  needles,  primitive  ornaments 
for  the  throat  and  hair,  part  of  a 
spindle,  even  a  bundle  of  flax, 
yarn  for  weaving,  woven  stuff,  and 
netting  of  various  kinjs.  To  com- 
plete the  picture,  some  ten  differ- 
ent kinds  of  cereals  have  been 
found,  various  sorts  of  pulse,  bits 


of  apple,  cherries,  and  raspberries, 
all  of  which,  having  been  turned 
into  charcoal,  are  perfectly  well 
preserved.  Both  the  fauna  and 
flora  of  the  period  have  been 
accurately  determined,  and  from 
the  bones  found  in  huge  quantities 
around  the  piles  it  seems  that  the 
enemies  -and  friends  of  man  in 
those  days  were  the  bear,  urus, 
bison,  wild  goat,  fox,  wolf,  horse, 
pig,  cat,  pole-cat,  domestic  cattle, 
and  many  others  besides. 

But  the  men  of  those  days  must 
have  had  a  hard  battle  for  existence 
with  the  rough  rude  elements,  the 
wild  beasts,  and  the  hostile  tribes 
'  on  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tains.' It  was  probably  their  fear 
of  the  latter,  together  with  tho 
marshy  state  of  the  soil  on  the 
shore,  which  induced  them  to 
build  their  dwellings  over  the 
waters  of  the  lake.  There  could 
not  have  been  much  enjoyment  of 
life ;  there  could  have  been  no 
light-hearted  laughter,  no  sound 
of  singing,  as  the  lake-dweller  in 
his  canoe  glided  over  the  waters 
for  the  purpose  of  fishing,  or  went 
to  the  shore  either  to  take  game 
or  to  pursue  the  wearisome  labour 
of  cutting  down  wood  with  his 
flint-axe.  The  thin  walls  of  his 
wooden  hut  afforded  him  very 
slender  protection  against  the  fre- 
quent damp  fogs  arising  from  the 
icy  glaciers  and  all  the  horrors  of 
a  long  winter,  in  spite  of  his  hav- 
ing built  his  dwelling  close  up 
against  those  of  his  neighbours, 
in  spite  of  his  having  filled  up 
the  crevices  with  moss  and  clay, 
and  in  spite,  too,  of  his  having 
covered  the  roof  with  a  thatching 
of  pine -branches.  There  must 
have  been  a  good  deal  of  wind 
and  plenty  of  thorough  draughts, 
and,  in  fact,  as  says  the  poet : 
'The  ancient  history  of  Europe 
must  have  begun  with  colds,  tooth- 
ache, and  swelled  faces.'  ' 

To  be  sure,  among  the  materials 
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of  tho  huts  are  to  be  found  hearth- 
stones and  traces  of  beds,  but 
there  were  certainly  no  comforts, 
and  man's  only  real  gratification 
mast  Itave  consisted  in  feasting, 
to  which  he  doubtless  applied 
himself  with  all  his  might  and 
main.  The  remains  of  great  heaps 
of  bones,  which  appear  to  have 
been  gnawed  and  then  thrown  in- 
to the  lake,  give  us  some  insight 
into  the  nature  of  his  banquets, 
and  even  the  bill  of  fare  provided. 

People  fancy  they  have  dis- 
covered, even  in  the  Stone  Age, 
some  slight  tokens  of  the  existence 
of  commerce,  carried  on  of  course 
by  means  of  barter;  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  was  practised  in  the 
later  ages,  and  contributed  greatly 
to  the  general  advance  of  civilisa- 
tion. As  their  weapons  improved, 
people  could  venture,  where  the 
soil  allowed  it,  to  settle  upon  the 
shore  ;  and  if  they  still  used  the 
pile-buildings  at  all,  it  was  as 
places  of  assembly,  or  for  laying 
up  their  arms,  implements,  and 
winter  stores,  and  suchlike  pur- 
poses. Both  the  earlier  and  later 
pile  -  buildings  were  at  last  de- 
stroyed by  tire ;  but  where  the 
fire  did  not  wholly  consume  it 
carbonised,  and  it  is  to  this  cir- 
cumstance that  we  owe  the  pre- 
servation of  many  ft  sub-aqueous 
museum  of  antiquities. 

The  old  ins<^ription  might  still 
stand  over  the  gates  of  Zurich — 

'Kobile  Tnregam,  multarttm  copia  re* 
rum;* 

for  she  may  still  be  regarded,  and 
even  more  now  than  formerly,  as 
'  Noble  Zurich,  where  many  things 
are  tobe found  in  superabundance/ 
and  she  may  justly  be  called  '  a 
very  jewel  of  fruitfulness.' 

As  to  the  inhabitants,  a  dry 
chronicler  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury was  moved  to  write  of  them 
in  the  following  ei&thusiastic 
terms :  '  It  is  only  just  to  extol 
the  wonderful  courtesy,  kindness, 


and  civility  of  the  people  of 
Zurich  —  their  liberality  to  the 
poor,  their  old-fashioned  honesty 
and  uprightness,  their  arts  and 
manufactures,  and  their  great 
success  as  well  as  assiduity  in  all 
matters  of  commerce.*  And  what 
she  was  then  that  is  she  still — 
the  chief  source  and  the  careful 
foster-mother  of  all  the  civilisation 
and  prosperity  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  town  looks  very  beau- 
tiful as  we  come  up  the  lake ;  but 
whether  it  be,  as  a  modem  Eng- 
lish tourist  has  asserted,  the  plea- 
santest  and  most  beautiful  old 
town  in  our  hemisphere  next  to 
Damascus,*  and  whether  it  would 
be  altogether  gratiQcd  by  being 
compared  with  the  town  which 
lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Anti- Leba- 
non, encircled  by  the  many-armed 
Barada,  is  a  question  we  must 
leave  undecided.  Comparisons 
are  odious  !  To  be  sure,  Damas- 
cus lies  in  the  midst  of  a  garden, 
which  is  lovely  to  look  upon,  and 
sweet  with  the  perfume  of  orange- 
flowers  ;  moreover,  it  is  called 
the  first  of  the  four  earthly  para- 
dises, and  viewed  from  the  out- 
side it  certainly  is  most  captivat- 
ing. But  within — there  are  the 
narrow,  crooked,  unpaved  streets, 
the  ownerless  dogs,  the  dust,  filth, 
laziness,  and  wretched  spirit  of 
laisaer-aller^  which  go  to  make  up 
tho  internal  economy  of  all  Orien- 
tal towns.  In  these  particulars 
the  comparison  with  Zurich  would 
certainly  not  be  at  all  flattering 
to  the  latter.  True  it  is  that  in 
some  of  the  old  refractory  parts 
in  the  heart  of  the  town  there 
are  still  several  dark  streets  and 
alleys  and  damp  shady  nooks — 
streets  where  the  sun  never  shines, 
and  no  shadows  are  cast  even  by 
the  brightest  of  full  moons ;  but 
the  chief  life  of  the  place  is  con- 
centrated upon  the  banks  of  the 
Limmat  and  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
and  this  is  the  Zurich  which  tho 
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btranger  sees  'and  speedOy  learns 
to  love.  UnfortuDately  it  does 
not  receive  much  real  attention 
from  summer  tourists ;  for  after 
halting  at  Lake  Constance  to  re- 
cruit their,  strength,  and  gazing 
southwards  from  the  hanks  of  the 
Rhine,  either  at  Basle  or  SchaflF- 
hausen,  no  sooner  do  they  reach 
Ziirich  and  get  their  first  glimpse 
of  the  only  too  seductive  glaciers,  • 
than  they  feel  impelled  to  hurry 
on  into  the  land  of  the  Alp&  The 
ordinary  visitor,  who  comes  to 
Switzerland  for  Alpine  flowers 
and  herd -hells,  for  mountain* 
forests  and  snow  and  ice,  will 
take  no  delight  in  modem  town- 
life,  with  its  rattling  cahs,  ser- 
vants in  red  and  blue  liveries, 
hustling  streets,  and  roaring  fac- 
tories. He  has  all  that  at  home ; 
and  accordingly  Ziirich  is  gene- 
rally treated  as  nothing  better 
than  the  vestibule  of  Nature's  great 
temple  among  the  mountains; 
and  though  the  tourist  may  gaze 
upon  the  lake  from  the  charming 
garden  or  terrace  of  that  most 
splendid  of  all  hotels,  the  H6tel 
liaur,  though  he  may  be  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  fashionable 
society,  and  though  the  water- 
nymphs  may  put  on  their  most 
bewitching  smiles,  yet  he  soon 
gets  weary  of  it  all  when  once  he 
has  fallen  under  the  spell  of  the 
lofty  mountains. 

Those  who  wish  really  to  study 
such  towns  as  Basle,  Winterthur, 
Bern,  and  Ziirich  must  come 
with  other  aims,  and  they  must 
look  at  them  with  serious  eyes  if 
they  wish  to  be  pleased.  But  if 
they  do  come  thus  prepared, 
Ziirich  is  sure  to  fascinate  them 
more  than  all  the  rest,  and  they 
will  be  likely  to  indorse  the  ver- 
dict of  Homer,  the  circumnavi- 
gator of  the  globe,  who  thus  ex- 
pressed himself :  *  I  have  come 
back  oyer  and  over  again  ta  my 
old  opinion,   that  Eiiropo  is  -the 


most  beautiful  quarter  of  the 
world,  that  Switzerland  is  the 
most  favoured  country  in  Europje, 
and  that  the  pleasantest  place  in 
Switzerland  for  a  man  of  cultiva- 
tion to  live  in  is,  beyond  all 
doubt,  ZiiricK* 

Even  those  who  bestow  but  a 
cursory  glance  upon  it  must  see 
that  the  town  is  the  very  centre 
and  focus  of  a  province  which  has 
a  great  destiny  before  it.  It  lies 
in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  grand 
amphitheatres  in  which  the  great 
battle  of  civilisation  is  being 
fought  out;  and  the  arena  com- 
prises both  the  extensive  basin  of 
the  lake  and  its  immediate  shores. 
Behind  these  the  rich  fields  and 
meadows  slope  gently  upwards 
into  green  hills  covered  with  vines, 
among  which  are  scattered  many 
pleasant  dwellings.  Behind  the 
hills  rise  dark  wooded  height?, 
over  which  a  torn  jagged  wall  of 
mountain  looks  solemnly  down, 
and  the  horizon  is  bounded  by 
the  white  glaciers  of  the  High 
Alps.  In  the  midst  of  this  grand 
landscape  lies  the  proud  and  com- 
manding town  of  Ziirich,  which 
has  attracted  to  herself  all  the  life 
of  the  surrounding  hills  and 
mountains,  and  is  the  source  and 
centre  of  all  the  strength  and  pro- 
sperity of  which  so  many  tokens 
are  visible  around.  Ziirich  is  the 
Queen  of  the  Land,  the  splendid 
Lake-Queen ! 

Each  quarter  of  the  town  seems 
to  have  taken  up  one  particular 
branch  of  industry,  that  on  the 
left  bank  being  chiefly  devoted  to 
manufactures,  and  that  on  the 
right  to  commerce ;  while  for  pur- 
poses of  pleasant  recreation  wo 
must  seek  the  suburbs  which 
fringe  the  lake,  or  slope  upwards 
among  the  hills,  where  we  shall 
find  many  a  tasteful  and  even 
splendid  vUla,  surrounded  by  its 
own  well-kept  gardens.  In  fact, 
the  whole .  environs  of  Ziirich  are 
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one  larg6  park- like  garden,  which 
seem  to  invite  one  to  make  holi- 
<lay  and  enjoy  oneself  in  the 
most  delightful,  thoagh  maybe 
lazy,  fashion.  A  native  of  Zurich 
climbs  the  Ziirichbeig  with  a  cer- 
tain feeling  of  pride ;  and  as  he 
sits  beneath  the  shady  trees  on 
the  raised  terrace  of  the  Hohe 
Promenade,  he  congratulates  him- 
self on  belonging  to  the  bright- 
looking  town,  which  lies  below. 
Visitors  will  return  again  and 
Again  to  gaze  at  the  delightful 
view  of  the  lake  and  distant  Alps 
whic]^  is  to  be  had  from  the  grand 
Minster  Bridge ;  or  they  will  go 
to  the  neighbouring  'Eauschanzli/ 
a  small  island,  formerly  a  bastion, 
where  they  may  sit  in  the  shade 
of  some  tall  trees  and  enjoy  the 
fresh  breeze  from  the  lake,  wliile 
they  look  northwards  at  the  town, 
and  southwards  across  the  water- 
At  the  radiant  landscape,  which 
rises  higher  and  higher  in  the 
horizon  until  it  culminates  in  the 
«nowy  Alps. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Lim- 
mat  towers  the  venerable  cathe- 
dral, called  the  Grossmiinster, 
which  dates  from  the  eleventh 
century.  It  is  a  simple  but  noble 
structure,  chiefly  in  the  Byzantine 
style,  though  its  two  fine  towers 
and  much  of  the  decoration  were 
added  at  a  later  period.  The  statue 
on  the  west  tower,  representing  an 
emperor  with  a  crown  on  his  head, 
is  said  to  be  intended  for  Charles 
the  Great,  who,  as  tradition  says, 
conferred  many  benefits  upon  ihe 
town,  and  passed  some  happy  days 
within  its  walls.  Tradition  has 
still  many  a  pretty  story  to  tell  of 
those  old  time& 

Opposite  the  Grossmiinster 
stands  its  rival,  the  stately  and 
splendid  Frauenmiinster,  which 
is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
and  is  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
In  front  of  it  stands  the  old 
staple-house,  where  business  went 


on  briskly  enough  in  days  gone 
by,  untQ  it  was  transferred  to  the 
large  buildings  near  the  railway- 
station.  The  edifice  which  is 
reflected  in  the  waters  opposite 
the  Staple-house  is  an  old  church, 
formerly  called  the  Wasserkirche, 
or  *  church  by  the  water,*  which  is 
now  used  for  scientific  purposes. 
Within  its  walls  are  contained  the 
Town  Library,  the  Library  of  the 
Naturalists'  Society,  and  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  Antiquarian  Society. 
Looking  up  from  theWasserkirche 
is  seen  a  row  of  hotels  built  in  the 
most  modem  style,  the  grandest 
of  them  all  being  the  H6tel  du 
Lac;  and  the  background  is 
formed  by  the  four  fine  arches  of 
the  Minster  Bridge. 

The  scene  along  the  quay  from 
the  Wasserkirche  to  the  Eathhaus 
is  of  the  very  liveliest  description, 
and  ony  one  who  wishes  to  count 
the  heads  of  the  two-and-twenty 
thousand  citizens  of  the  inner 
town  cannot  do  better  than  take 
his  stand  here  at  certain  particular 
seasons.  The  Eathhaus  has  re- 
tained very  few  marks  of  antiquity, 
and  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  more 
modem  buildings.  Its  two  pre- 
decessors served  their  generation 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  the  days 
of  the  present  edifice  are  surely 
numbered,  for  if  Zurich  continues 
to  increase  as  it  has  done  of  late, 
it  will  certainly  need  a  new  and 
finer  Eathhaus  before  long.  Its 
development,  which  is  now  so 
manifest,  was  for  a  long  time  re- 
strained by  the  iron  girdle  which 
encircled  it  in  the  form  of  solid 
ramparts,  dating  from  mediaeval 
times.  But  one  day  the  town  drew 
a>  deeper  breath  than  usual,  burst 
her  bands,  and  from  that  moment 
throve  as  she  had  never  done  be- 
fore, and  developed  into  perfectly 
symmetrical  beauty ;  the  country 
had  long  been  pushing  its  way 
impatiently  up  to  the  walls,  and 
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now  the  two  began  to  melt  one 
into  the  other.  Only  a  few  frag- 
ments of  the  hastions  and  lam- 
parts  were  left  standing  here  and 
there,  and  these  are  now  chiefly 
used  as  spots  of  vantage-ground 
whence  to  survey  the  surrounding 
landscape.  One  of  these,  standing 
in  the  midst  of  the  Botanical 
Garden,  is  called  the  *  Cats'  Bas* 
tion,*  and  from  it  you  may  obtain 
a  charming  view  of  the  new  world 
which  has  grown  up  and  is  still 
growing  along  the  lake.  The '  Cat' 
is  so  beautifully  situated  in  the 
midst  of  such  pleasant  green  trees 
and  shrubs,  that  it  might  well  be 
our  favourite  spot  but  for  the  at- 
tractions of  the  Hbhe  Promenade 
and  the  Uto,  The  Uto,  or  Uetli- 
bergy  is  the  northernmost  summit 
of  tiie  Albis  range  of  hills ;  it  is 
also  the  one  which  lies  nearest 
Ziirich,  and  commands  a  perfect 
panorama.  The  Albis  ridge,  wihich 
is  really  an  accumulation  of  rub- 
bish overspread  by  limestone  brec- 
cia, rises  gradually  in  the  valley 
of  Baar  to  the  south,  and  then 
stretches  along  th^  western  shore 
of  the  lake  as  far  as  Urdorf,  in  a 
lino  parallel  with  the  river  Sihl 
and  the  railway,  a  distance  of 
more  than  twelve  miles.  It  takes 
various  strange  forms  in  its  course, 
being  sometimes  crested,  some- 
times flat,  often  perfectly  bare,  at 
one  while  destitute  of  water,  and 
at  another  thickly  wooded.  Its 
chief  summits  are  the  Biirglen- 
stutz,  Hochwacht,  Pallatsche,  and 
Uetlibei^g. 

People  used  to  ascend  the 
TJetliberg  on  foot  and  on  horse- 
back* in  somewhat  ceremonious 
fashion;  but  now,  like  other 
Swiss  mountains,  it  has  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  railway,  and  the 
people  of  Ziirich  have  one  plea- 
sure the  more  placed  within  their 
reach.  For  now,  on  fine  Sundays, 
they,  can  go  in  large  family  pari- 
ties, with  their  wives  and  children, 


to  the  summit  of  the  chief  emiiji-. 
ence  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,, 
where  they  may  refresh  the  inner 
man  at  the  various  excellent  inns 
which  have  taken  the  place  of 
the  old  robber-castles  of  Boldem, 
Schnabelburg,  Uiitlibei^,  and 
Man^gg,  and  may  then  join  their 
neighbours  or  the  crowd  of  tourists- 
in  gazing  at  the  town  and  the 
lake,  and  the  mountains  far  and 
near,  large  and  small,  and  may  try 
to  identify  all  they  see  by  refer- 
ence to  Keller's  capital  guide. 
"What  a  view  it  is  for  the  eye  ta 
wander  over !  The  panoramic 
view  mentions  the  names  of  five 
hundred  grand  mountains  and 
chains  of  mountains,  from  the 
jagged  Santis,  which  stands  out 
so  boldly  conspicuous  on  the  left, 
to  the  Bernese  Alps,  the  Alps  of 
Glarus,  and  the  Jungfrau,  who 
just  shows  her  head  far  away  to 
the  right,  and  the  Faulhom, 
which  is  well-nigh  hidden  in  mist. 
People  who  give  themselves  the 
trouble  to  make  out  and  identify 
every  peak  may  certainly  flatter 
themselves  that  they  liave  accom- 
plished a  hard  day's  work  when 
evening  comes;  but  those  who 
have  gazed  upon  the  scene  in  the 
silvery  light  of  a  clear  autumn 
day,  or  in  the  purple  splendour 
of  a  bright  summer  evening,  will 
have  laid  up  one  magnificent  pic- 
ture the  more  in  the  storehouse 
of  their  memories.  Certainly  the 
Uetliberg  is  the  crown  of  the 
rural  district  of  Ziirich,  but  the 
various  places  about  the  lake  are 
so  many  pearls  in  the  diadem. 
KUssnacht,  Thalwyl,  Horgen^ 
Meilen,  Wadenswyl,  Richterswy], 
Stafa,  and  many  others,  are  built 
either  close  down  to  the  water's 
edge  or  upon  the  hills  along  the 
shore,  and  they  all  look  bright, 
clean,  inviting,  and  hospitable. 
They  all  have  their  histories,  but 
as  we  go  towards  Bapperschwyl, 
our  thoughts  are  more  likely  to 
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revert  with  quiet  sadness  to  the' 
pleasant  little  island  which  rises' 
from  out  the  l^ke  opposite  thd' 
Castle  of  Pfaffikon;  its  name  is 
Ufnau,  and  it  contains  the  tomb 
of  Ulrich  Hutten,  the  best  and 
most  thoroughly  German  of  all  the 
men  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.    The  landscape  is 
bathed  in  cheerful  light,  the  waves 
flash  upon  the  green  fertile  shore, 
and  tlie  charming  little  island  is 
crowned  with  glorious  sunshine. 

Blessings  upon  the  poor  perse- 
cuted chUd  of  earth  who  here 
found  rest,  the  man  of  large  heart 
and  bold  speech,  the  knight  both 
of  sword  and  of  pen  t  Let  all  those 
who  rejoice  in  the  national  rege- 
neration of  Germany  bestow  a  so- 
lemn blessing  upon  the  shade  of 
Ulrich  Hutten,  for  this  was  what 
he  laboured  to  accomplish.  His 
bold  work,  entitled  Jacta  aha 
eeto  ('  Let  the  die  be  cast'),  aimed 
ut  emancipating  the  people  from 
all  and  every  kind  of  bondage ; 
and  Hutten  towers  a  whole  liead 
and  shoulders  above  even  his  most 
distinguished  contemporary  and 
fellow-combatant  Luther,  whose 
battles  were  all  fought  in  the 
cause  of  religion  only.  But  For- 
tune favoured  the  little  monk, 
whereas  the  knightly  Hutten  con- 
tinued poor  and  lonely,  and  re- 
ceived no  favour  from  any  but  the 
Muses — all  others  forsook  him. 
Prince  and  people  betrayed  him ; 
his  friends,  even  the  best  of  them, 
disowned  him ;  and  he  wandered, 
sick  and  ill,  from  door  to  door, 
finding  none  who  would  take  him 
ID,  until  at  length  he  laid  himself 
down  to  die  in  this  little  island 
in  the  Lake  of  Zttnch. 

Those  were  the  times  when  a 
Luther  was  making  the  pillars  of 
the  Church  in  Germany  to  tremble, 
«nd  when  another  Ulrich,  sur- 
named  Zwingli,  who  was  bom  in 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Zttrich, 
was    hurling    a    lighted   flaming 


flrebrand  ibio  the  midst  of  the 
World.'       •  ' 

Events  followed  their  -  natural 
course,  and  the  world's  -  history 
moved  on  across  the  dead  bodies 
on  its  way  to  liberty.  But  the 
spirits  of  Hutten  and  Zwingli  still 
linger  about  Zilrich ;  both  were 
heroic  men,  for  Zwingli  died  in 
the  field  with  the  banner  of  Zu- 
rich in  his  hand,  and  the  people 
still  follow  his  Invisible  flag  in 
thronging  crowds. 

On  reaching  the  gay  harbour  of 
Kapperschwyl  the  steamer  comes 
to  a  halt,  and  the  Untersee,  or 
Lower  Lake,  terminates.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  long  bridge  is 
the  Obersee,  or  Upper  Lake,  which 
extends  from  the  ancient  town  and 
castle  of  Rapert  to  Schmerikon, 
and  has  no  tight  to  call  itself  by 
the  name  of  '  Zurich,*  inasmucli 
as  it  is  bordered  by  two  other 
cantons,  St.  Gall  in  the  north  and 
Schwyz  in  the  south. 

Two  tongues  of  land  jut  out 
here  from  opposite  sides  of  the 
lake;  and  from  Eapperschwyl, 
which  stands  on  the  northern 
shore,  the  bridge  extends  com- 
pletely across  the  lake  into  the 
district  of  Schwyz.  Eapper- 
schwyl, the  'town  of  roses,*  so 
called  not  from  the  fragrant 
flower  of  our  gardens,  but  from 
the  stone  roses  in  its  coat-of-arms, 
is  a  pictuxesque  little  old  town, 
built  on  terraces  along  the  shore, 
and  overshadowed  by  the  old 
castleofGrafenburg,  which  stands 
upon  an  airy  eminence,  and  once 
belonged  to  Eapert  the  Crusader. 
Both  town  and  castle  have  often 
been  hard  beleaguered,  and  shortly 
before  the  massacre  of  Ztirich  the 
castle  was  stormed  and  burnt. 

It  is  not  often  that  one  sees  two 
places  so  close  together  which  have 
so  exactly  kept  pace  with  one  an- 
other, both  in  their  enterprise  and 
in  their  civil  progress,  as  the  twin- 
towns  of  Zurich*  and  Wint^rthur. 
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As  regards  the  labours  of  the  mind, 
one  is  the  large  brain  and  the 
other  the  small  one ;  in  labours 
of  the  hands,  one  is  the  left  hand 
ond  the  other  the  right,  and  the 
same  flag  waves  from  the  walls  of 
both.  Winterthur  is  fair  to  look 
upon,  as  well  as  wealthy,  and  with 
these  two  advantages  combined  it 
is  not  difficult  to  make  some  noise 
in  the  world.  But  in  spite  of  the 
antiquity  of  her  family-tree,  the 
modest  little  town  on  the  Eulach 
does  not  care  to  be  talked  about ; 
she  lies  amid  sloping  vineyards, 
pleasantly  wooded  hills,  and  the 
most  luxuriant  fields  and  mea- 
dows; is  thoroughly  contented 
and  comfortable  too,  in  a  simple 
way,  and  enjoys  a  very  happy  life. 
She  adorns  herself  merely  for  her 
own  pleasure,  for  ehe  has  not 
many  summer  visitors ;  she  builds 
pretty  country-houses,  lays  out 
tasteful  pleasure  -  grounds,  and 
makes  shady  walks;  and  what- 
ever the  fathers  of  the  town  take 
in  hand,  from  the  building  of  a 
fine  town-hall  to  the  founding  of 
the  bells  for  the  grand  church,  is 
all  done  for  the  honour  of  Win- 
terthur. Industry  flourishes  here 
as  in  Zurich,  as  we  may  see  by  a 
glance  at  the  immense  manufac- 
tories. Industry  has  made  Win- 
terthur rich  and  fair,  and  a  joyous 
spirit  of  industry  seems  to  pervade 
the  whole  town,  and  to  have  a 
pleasantly  refreshing  effect  even 
upon  the  passing  guest. 

The  history  of  Winterthur  goes 
back  a  very  long  way,  at  least  as 
far  as  that  of  Zurich,  and  it  is 
written  upon  the  same  pages. 
There  was  a  Keltic  town  of  Vitu- 
durum  before  the  time  of  the 
Eomans,  who  afterwards  took 
possession. of  and  fortified  it ;  and 
though  the  Roman  Vitudurum 
may  have  stood  rather  on  the  site 
of  what  is  now  Ober-Winterthur, 
where  many  ancient  remains  are 
still  being  constantly  discovered 


both  in  the  churchyard  and  in 
the  vineyards  of  Lomperg,  still 
the  modem  town  is  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  the  old  (me.  The 
Castle  of  Vitudurum  covered  the 
road  leading  from  Ehaetia  to  the 
district  of  the  Alemanni,  and  a 
Eoman  military  road  led  from  it 
to  Yindonissa.  This  road  crossed 
the  river  Toss  by  means  of  |t  bridge, 
ascended  the  Steig,  where  remains 
of  old  pavement  are  still  to  be 
found,  and  then  went  on  up  to 
Niirensdorf  and  Basserdorf,whence 
it  descended  to  Kloten,  and  so 
passed  on  to  Yindonissa,  which  is 
the  modem  Windisch,  a  small 
place  lying  between  Brugg  and 
Baden,  in  the  interesting  canton 
of  Aargau.  Thither  we  are  now 
about  to  bend  our  steps ;  but  be- 
fore doing  so,  we  must  pay  a  visit 
of  ceremony  to  the  splendid  old 
fortress  of  Kyburg.  Most  towns 
in  Switzerland,  whether  large  or 
small,  have  an  old  castle  attached 
to  them,  reminding  one  of  the 
mediaevid  seals  in  brown  cases 
which  hang  from  old  parchment 
documents  and  deeds  of  gift. 
Winterthur  has  Kyburg  and  the 
Castle  of  Wiilflingen ;  Wiudisch, 
or  rather  Brugg,  has  no  less  than 
the  old  ancestral  Castle  of  Habs- 
burg;  and  Laufenburg  on  the 
Ehine  has  the  sister-castle,  also 
called  Habsburg.  The  thread 
which  once  united  the  seal  to  the 
parchment  was  severed  by  the 
sword  of  the  burghers ;  and  since 
the  severance  the  towns  have  con- 
tinued to  flourish,  while  most  of 
the  castles  have  fallen  into  decay, 
and  if  not  altogether  overgrown 
by  weeds  and  grass,  are  now  little 
more  than  picturesque  ruins. 
£ven  the  ruins,  however,  bear 
witness  to  the  ascendency  and 
wild  feuds  of  the  old  Empire, 
which  stretched  out  her  hands 
far  across  the  Rhine  and  into  the 
very  heart  of  Helvetia.  How 
often  have  the  walls  of  these  old 
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castles  reechoed  with  the  party* 
cries  of  *  Welf  f  and  *  Waiblingen  1* 
The  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Alt- 
AVulflingen,  which  crown  one  of 
the  hills  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Toss,  near  the  beautiful  barontal 
Oastle  of  Wiilflingen,  have  some* 
thing  to  say  on  this  subject ;  for 
bere  the  Emperor  Henry  III. 
kept  his  insolent  and  seditious 
-uncle,  the  Bishop  of  Begensburg, 
closely  confined,  nor  would  he  re- 
lease him,  in  spite  of  the  fulmin- 
^tions  of  the  Pope.'  Until  the 
fifteenth  century  it  was  inhabited 
*  by  Barons  and  Counts  y.on  Wiilf- 
lingen  ;  but  after  that  it  often 
changed  hands.  One  of  the 
«trange8t  of  its  many  owners  was 
the  presumably  mad  General 
Salomon  Hirzel,  who  spent  im- 
mense sums  in  finishing  and  fit- 
ting up  the  interior  of  the  castle, 
•and  lived  here  with  his  sons  in  a 
wild '  fantastic  fashion,  until  he 
iiad  squandered  his  last  farthing. 
Of  all  the  old  castles,  that  of 
Kyburg  is  the  best  preserved.  The 
Tustic  old  building,  with  its  six 
towers,  still  defies  all  weathers, 
4ind  presents  an  appearance  so  im- 
posing as  to  command  respect  even 
from  the  nineteenth  century.  It 
Tises  above  the  wood  like  a  dream 
•ot  the  Middle  Ages,  or  the  very 
•embodiment  of  romance ;  and  the 
tiny  village  in  front,  with  its  quiet 
iitUe  church,  the  well-tilled  fields 
on  the  open  sunny  hill-side,  the 
tall  old  lime-trees  standing  before 
the  ancient  gateway,  with  its  coat- 
of-arms,  which  leads  into  the  grand 
courtyard  of  the  castle,  all  help  to 
complete  the  strange  picture.  To 
onake  it  quite  perfect,  it  needs 
•only  that  Eudolf  of  Habsburg 
'Should  ride  forth  across  the  bridge, 
(followed  by  a  train  of  mounted 
-attendants,  with  falcons  on  their 
wnsts  and  dogs  barking  at  their 
■sides,  all  on  their  way  to  enjoy  a 
•day's  sport  in  the  forest.  But 
•there  is  hardly  a  sound  to  be 


heard,  and  the  deep  silence  is 
broken  only^by  the  hum  of  the 
bees  in  the  lime-trees,  the  tapping 
of  the  woodpecker,  or  the  scream 
of  the  jay.  The  castle  is  spending 
its.  old  age  in  profound  peace; 
and,  if  it  be  ever  disturbed,  it  is 
by  nothing  worse  than  the  bright 
laughter  of  young  maidens,  who 
come  up  the  beautiful  quiet  path- 
way through  the  wood  with  the 
visitors  in  the  summer-time.  lu 
their  presence  the  hoary  shadows 
of  the  past  creep  back  into  the 
twilight  of  the  '  Roman  tower,'  or 
into  the  solemn  darkness  which 
enshrouds  the  chapel  of  the  castle, 
which  is  built  in  the  Romanesque 
style,  and  was  frequented  by 
pious  worshippers  as  early  as  the 
eleventh  century.  The  place  was 
formerly  inhabited  by  some  of  the 
mighty  ones  of  the  earth,  an  an- 
cient race,  whose  family-tree  had 
begun  to  send  forth  branches  as 
early  as  the  ninth  century.  They 
were  the  Counts  of  Kyburg,  and 
owned  all  the  land  between  Kai- 
serstuhl  and  Lake  Constance ;  but 
still,  great  as  they  were,  it  is  not 
to  them  that  the  castle  owes  its 
historical  renown.  In  1264,  the 
last  Count,  Hartmann  der  Aeltere, 
died,  leaving  the  place  to  his 
nephew,  the  son  of  his  sister 
Hedwig,  who  had  married  Al- 
brecht  von  Biabsburg;  and  this 
nephew,  then  a  dashing  young 
fellow,  was  afterwards  known  to 
the  world  as  the  Emperor  Rudolf. 
The  beautiful  Castle  of  Kybui^ 
was  always  a  favourite  resort  of 
his,  and  its  walls  have  frequently 
sheltered  not  only  himself  and 
many  of  his  family,  but  also  the 
crown  jewels  of  the  empire ;  so  its 
history  has  been  long  and  varied, 
and  can  nowhere  be  studied  to 
such  advantage  as  here,  where  we 
may  take  note  at  our  leisure  of 
the  various  additions  made  to  it 
in  the  course  of  centuries.  The 
present  owner    has    handled    it 
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reyeTcntlj,  and  has  shown  con- 
siderable taste  in  his  pious  efforts 
to  preserve  it  from  decay.  In  this 
respect  Kyhurg  has  been  more 
fortunate  than  the  sister-castle  in 
the  district  of  Aargau,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Limmat  and 
ReusSy  of  which,  though  it  is  pro* 
X)erly  speaking  the  true  cradle  of 
the  house  of  Habsburg,  nothing 
now  remains  but  a  few  venerable 
fragments.  Here  the  haughty 
race,  whose  descendants  now  reign 
in  the  grand  Kaiserburg  of  Vienna, 
grew  up  in  the  modest-looking 
"Castle  which  crowned  the  pine-clad 
height  of  Wttlpelsberg  or  Wili- 
baldsberg.  The  only  remaining 
tower  is  in  ruins  and  overgrown 
with  ivy,  and  the  dilapidated 
rooms  once  occupied  by  the  father 
of  emperors  are  now  the  dwelling 
of  a  fireman.  The  solemn  old 
walls  seem  to  look  down  upon 
modem  times  as  if  they  were 
ghosts  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Close 
at  their  feet  the  locomotive  engine 
rushes  by,  and  the  broad  high- 
road is  alive  with  all  the  bustle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  There, 
too,  at  the  foot  of  the  Wulpels- 
berg,  lie  the  baths  of  Schinznach, 
where  gaily-dressed  fashionable 
visitors  promenade  up  and  down 
the  well-kept  walks  among  shady 
trees  and  blooming  flowers,  or 
saunter  along  the  avenue  of  plane- 
trees  by  the  side  of  the  river  Aar, 
or  make  excursions  to  the  beauti- 
ful castles  of  Wildegg  and  Wilden- 
stein,  the  property  of  Horr  von 
Effinger,  from  the  grounds  of 
which  there  is  an  exquisite  view 
of  the  Alps  and  the  Valley  of  the 
Aar.  Indeed,  the  Castle  of  Habs- 
burg  is  planted  in  the  midst  of  a 
truly  lovely  landscape,  and  from 
the  tall  square  old  keep  the  view 
is  most  picturesque.  The  scene 
is  the  same  as  that  upon  which 
Count  Budolf  gazed  in  his  young 
days,  before  he  wore  the  imperial 
crown — there  is  the  site  of  the 


Roman  settlement  and  fortress  of 
Vindonissa,  of  which  there  is 
scarcely  a  trace  now  to  be  dis- 
covered above  ground ;  then  there 
is  Birrfeld,  where  Csssar  broke  the 
power  of  the  Helvetii;  Neuhof, 
where  the  noble  Pestalozzi  once 
laboured;  and  Birr,  where  his 
body  was  laid  to  rest  when  his 
arduous  weary  course  wto  run  ; 
and  farther  off,  crowning  the 
whole,  shine  the  Alps  in  solemn 
grandeur.  X^ere  is  an  interesting 
tradition  as  to  the  origin  of  Habs- 
burg,  which  is  sufficiently  signifi- 
cant of  the  bold  spirit  of  the 
family  who  owned  it.  Bishop 
Werner  of  Strasburg,  being  in 
want  of  a  safe  stronghold,  asked 
his  brother,  the  merry  Count 
Badbot  von  Altenburg,  to  build 
him  one  on  the  Wttlpelsberg. 
Badbot  had  considerable  sums  of 
money  sent  him  for  the  purpose, 
but  he  spent  a  very  small  propor- 
tion on  the  walls  and  stones,  and 
the  castle  grew  up  a  very  modest 
structure.  There  were  no  fortifi- 
cations or  defences  such  as  the 
bishop  had  specially  desired ;  and 
when  he  came  to  view  the  work 
which  had  cost  him  so  dear  he 
was  highly  indignant.  His  bro- 
ther, however,  told  him  to  mako 
himself  easy  and  to  have  patience 
until  the  following  morning,  for 
that  he  would  raise  walls  in  the 
course  of  the  night  which  should 
be  capable  of  defying  the  most 
formidable  foe.  And  lo,  when  the 
sun  arose  next  morning,  his  gold- 
en beams  were  reflected  in  a  wall 
of  steel,  formed  by  hundreds  of 
armed  vassaU  whom  the  count 
had  brought  up  and  stationed 
around  the  castle.  This  was  in. 
the  year  1020.  The  castle  was 
called  'Havesburc,'  and  from  it 
the  Altenburgs  afterwards  took 
the  name  of  *  Habsbnrg.' 

The  old  towers  and  ruins  in 
this  neighbourhood  could  ^indeed 
teU  us  of  many  suchlike  deeds  of 
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blood,  -but  happily  their  voices  are 
drowned  by  other  and  pleasanter 
sounds ;  and  as  we  listen  to  the 
cheerfal  hum  of  industry  around, 
and  note  the  rich  beauty  of  the 
green  fields  and  blooming  orchards 
which  abundantly  repay  the  la- 
bour bestowed  upon  them  by  the 
industrious  peasant,  we  feel  that 
the  canton  of  Aargau,  or  Argovie, 
well  deserves  to  be  called  *  The 
Canton  of  Culture.'  Fortune  has 
greatly  favoured  it,  as  we  may  see 
by  a  glance  at  its  pleasant  little 
capital  of  Aarau;  and  though 
poetry  may  have  been  driven 
away  by  the  introdaction  of  chain- 
bridges,  new  town-halls,  barracks, 
school-buildings,  and  museums  of 
natural  history,  and  though  all 


that  was  picturesque  may  have 
vanished  before  the  presence  of 
cotton  and  silk  £ictoiies,  still 
Aarau*s  prose  is  worthy  of  high 
esteem,  since  it  has  contributed 
to  the  formation  of  such  a  man 
as  Zschokke,  the  well-known  his- 
torian and  novelist. 

Meantime  we  have  been  wan- 
dering farther  and  farther  away 
from  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  and  now 
a  short  excursion  from  Aarau  to 
Schinznach  or  Brugg  will  take  us 
to  the  small  town  and  castle  of 
Laufenburg,  where  we  may  sit  in 
the  pleasant  little  inn,  Zum 
Baren,  near  the  market-gate,  and 
gaze  upon  the  blue-green  waters 
of  the  Rhine,  or  the  shady  woods 
by  which  the  town  is  surrounded. 


(2*0  be  continued,) 
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^^B  have  sung  for  long  in  the  low-wall'd  garden, 

We  have  flitted  among  the  ivy-leaves*; 
And  0,  we  know  that  some  hearts  will  pardon 

The  tiny  sins  of  such  tuneful  thieves. 
We  have  flown  and  hopp'd;*  to  settle  and  flutter 

Near  some  poor  toiler's  dull  window-pane ; 
How  happy  we  were  when  we  heard  her  utter 

A  gentler  speech  for  our  song  in  the  rain ! 

We  have  seen  some  London  sights :  one  neighbour 

Tending  a  lonelier,  poorer  waif, 
Sharing  the  fruits  of  hard  toil  and  labour 

To  lessen  her  grief,  to  keep  her  safe ; 
An  old  man  led  by  a  tender  daughter, 

To  feel  the  kiss  of  the  April  sun ; 
A  little  child  lifting  a  jug  of  water 

To  help  the  sick  woman,  whose  work  was  done. 

We  flew  in  the  murky  air,  near  an  attic  : 
A  life  struggled  up  for  praise  and  fjEtme, 

While  the  sunset  wrote  in  one  hue  emphatic 
Praise  and  love  of  the  one  great  name. 
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To  the  wistful  eyes  came  a  purer  glory, 

The  poet  forgot  his  efforts  to  rise 
In  reading  the  beautiful  endless  story 

Written  by  God  in  the  evening  skies. 

What  though  the  bars  of  that  window  were  narrow  9 

There  was  space  for  us — from  the  sunset  we  stole, 
Prom  the  purple  and  gold — a  little  brown  sparrow 

May  soothe  and  comfort  a  human  soul. 
We  paused  in  the  splendour  of  light,  a  picture, 

A  sweet  little  picture,  to  cham  his  thought, 
To  make  him  forget  the  blame  and  stricture 

The  busy  world  to  his  attic  brought. 

And  now,  when  the  sun  has  set,  the  glitter 

Of  day  has  faded,  we  muse  in  our  nest 
Of  that  busy  world's  tangle — its  sweet  and  bitter, 

The  tears  and  laughter  that  settle  to  rest. 
We  pray  in  our  little  way  to  heaven. 

As  we  hush  to  sleep  in  the  clearer  breeze ; 
And  we  know  that  our  trespass  on  fruit  is  forgiven, 

As  we  rock  on  the  topmost  bough  of  the  trees. 

Best  and  labour,  rest  and  labour ; 

We  dream  of  the  shining  arbutus  berry ; 
Best  and  labour,  love  of  our  neighbour, 

ChUdren's  voices  to  keep  ua  merry. 
We  dream  of  the  crumbs  strewn  by  kindly  iingers, 

Of  peaceful  deeds,  of  merciful  words ; 
Lastly,  the  dream  of  His  bounty  lingers, 

Who  loves  and  cares  for  the  city  birds. 

E.  M.  HARRIS. 


CAUGHT. 
In  Two  Chapters. 


CHAPTER  I. 

On  the  8th  of  August  18—,  I 
left  Barbadoes  by  the  mail-boat 
which  was  bound  for  St.  Thomas; 
on  the  9th  we  were  close  to  St. 
Lucia,  when  an  important  part  of 
the  machinery  broke,  thereby 
stopping  our  further  progress. 
Our  signals  of  distress  were 
observed  by  a  steamer  then  going 
to  St.  Lucia,  which  took  us  in 
tow.  It  was  the  Edward  of 
Liverpool,  come  to  fetch  sugar, 
and  afterwards  to  touch  at  St. 
Thomas,  by  way  of  Dominica. 
This  circumstance  seemed  almost 
providential.  Our  ship  being  un- 
able to  proceed  on  her  way,  we 
should  have  had  to  wait  ten  days 
for  the  next  packet.  By  getting 
on  board  the  Edward,  I  might 
reach  St.  Thomas  in  time  to  take 
the  mail-boat  for  Europe.  I  could 
not  hesitate  to  profit  by  the 
opportunity. 

On  the  evening  of  the  11th, 
the  Edward  left  St.  Lucia.  We 
were  seventeen  passengers  on 
board,  amongst  whom  were  an 
American  merchant,  Mr.  Thom- 
hill,  with  his  wife  and  a  couple  of 
nice  little  boys;  a  Spaniard,  Senor 
Nunez,  with  bis  two  daughters, 
Pedrita  and  Manuela,  charming 
brunettes  (especially  the  elder), 
nineteen  and  seventeen  years  of 
age,  and  to  whom  a  couple  of 
brothers  of  the  same  nationality, 
Jos^  and  Phelipe  Eivero,  residing 
at  Porto  Bico,  seemed  to  me  to 
pay  needlessly  assiduous  attention. 
Besides  these  there  were  others 
with  whom  I   scarcely  became 


acquainted.  Nevertheless,  one 
could  not  help  remarking  the 
mixed  parentage  of  two  Creole 
friends,  in  spite  of  the  pains  they 
took  to  disguise  it.  I  was  the 
only  person  belonging  to  govern- 
ment service,  my  colleagues  having 
preferred  to  remain  at  St.  Lucia, 
and  there  await  some  more  com- 
fortable means  of  transport  •  I 
should  have  been  wise  to  do  as 
they  did. 

The  Edward  was  not  one  of 
those  floating  towns  in  which  the 
passengers  hardly  know  each  other 
by  sight.  It  was  therefore  a  per- 
fectly natural  consequence  that, 
after  making  acquaintance  at  din- 
ner, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thornhill,  the 
Spaniards,  and  myself  met  in  the 
saloon  with  the  freedom  from 
formalities  enjoyed  only  by  tra- 
vellers. We  had  music ;  the  two 
sisters  sang,  and  that  exceedingly 
well,  particularly  Pedrita,  whose 
sympathetic  voice  was  inspired 
by  an  expression  which  could  only 
arise  from  nascent,  even  though 
perhaps  unconscious,  love.  And 
there  is  such  a  thing,  I  thought, 
as  love  at  first  sight.  But  love^ 
for  whomi  Ay,  there  was  the 
rub.  Both  girls  were  remarkable- 
for  the  unaffected  grace  which 
renders  Spanish  ladies  so  seduc- 
tive. In  the  elder  sister  this 
native  charm  was  enhanced  by 
the  intelligence  which  beamed 
from  her  bright  black  eyes,  as  well 
as  by  the  clever  repartees  which 
fell  so  naturally  from  her  ruby 
lips.  At  least,  I  thought  her 
clever  and  intelligent ;  about  her 
beauty  there  could  be  no  doubt — 
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none  whatever  on  my  part,  and 
still  less,  if  possible,  on  tlie  part 
of  Jo»^  Rivero,  who  struck  me 
£rom  the  first  as  forward  and  dis- 
agreeable. But  long  before  the 
evening  was  over  I  discovered 
that  between  the  other  two, 
Manuela  and  Phelipe,  there  was 
evidently  a  mutual  and  tender 
understanding ;  which,  however, 
was  no  business  of  mine,  as  her 
fieither  seemed  to  consider  it  a 
matter  of  course.  It  was  scarcely 
possible  to  doubt  they  were  en- 
gaged, and  that  with  the  old  gen- 
tleman's full  approval. 

Next  morning  we  coasted  Mar- 
tinique in  the  direction  of  Le 
Eoseau.  I  had  been  unable  to 
sleep  in  consequence  of  the  stifling 
heat.  Perhaps  also  intrusive  fan- 
cies, which  I  could  not  drive  out 
of  my  head  because  Pedrita  was 
mixed  up  with  them,  might  have 
kept  me  awake.  Consequently, 
at  the  first  peep  of  dawn,  I  was 
on  deck.  A  slight  mist  veiled 
the  sky,  across  which  small  clouds 
were  rapidly  sailing,  at  the  same 
time  emitting  flashes  of  lightning, 
noiseless,  but  incessant.  Wild 
gusts  of  wind  swept  from  all 
points  of  the  compass,  subsiding 
into  a  lull  the  moment  afterwards. 
The  sun  rose  pale  and  copper- 
coloured. 

A  five  years'  residence  in  the 
West  Indies  had  given  me  a  suf- 
ficient experience  of  hurricanes 
to  be  able  to  guess  what  was 
coming.  We  were  threatened 
with  one  of  those  formidable  phe- 
nomena. My  fears  beingconfixmed 
by  the  oscillations  of  the  baro- 
meter, I  did  not  hesitate  to  com- 
municate them  to  the  captain, 
urging  him  to  turn  back,  and  run 
for  shelter  in  the  roads  of  Fort 
de  France.  The  captain,  how- 
ever, though  an  energetic  fellow 
and  a  good  sailor,  had  but  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  the  navigation 
of  the  Antilles,  combined  with 


considerable  obstinacy.  He  re- 
plied with  a  jolly  Jack-tar's  su- 
preme disdain  when  a  landsman 
meddles  with  his  afiiairs,  '  I  know 
my  business  without  your  teach- 
ing.' To  reason  with  such  pig- 
headedness  was  useless,  especially 
as  we  were  approaching  Le  Roseau 
(Dominica),  where  I  expected  he 
would  be  convinced  by  a  voice 
more  authoritative  than  mine. 

Meanwhile  my  fellow-passen- 
gers had  risen,  and  were  calmly 
gazing  at  the  peaks  and  valleys 
which  indent  the  whole  south 
coast  of  Dominica,  stretching  down 
to  the  sea  in  dark-green  slopes, 
except  when  broken  up  here  and 
there  by  bright-green  patches  of 
sugar-canes. 

What  I  foresaw  happened.  At 
half-past  nine  we  were  about  to 
drop  anchor  at  Le  Roseau,  when 
a  boat  from  the  port  came  to  order 
us  to  make  for  the  offing,  as  a 
hurricane  seemed  imminent  Do- 
minica in  fact  has  not  the  slightest 
shelter  to  offer.  A  decision  had 
to  be  taken  at  once;  either  to  re- 
turn to  Martinique,  or  to  make 
an  effort  to  reach  La  Pointe-^-Pitre. 
The  captain  chose  the  second  and 
assuredly  the  worse  alternative, 
because  it  gave  him  the  resource, 
in  case  of  need,  of  putting  into 
port  at  Les  Saintes,  only  sixteen 
miles  from  the  north  point  of 
Dominica  and  thirty-five  from  Le 
Roseau.  In  eight  hours  we  might 
reach  Pointe-a-Pitre,  but  there  was 
not  a  single  moment  to  be  lost. 

We  therefore  once  more  skirted 
the  coast  of  Dominica.  The  still- 
ness of  the  air  was  suffocating. 
From  time  to  time  a  puff  of  wind, 
coming  from  the  heights,  swept 
noisily  down  the  ravines,  but  had 
not  the  strength  to  get  as  far  as 
us.  The  swell  from  the  north 
came  heavier  and  heavier,  causing 
our  speed  to  slacken  considerably, 
as  our  engine  was  far  from  power- 
ful.    Scarcely  had  we  reached  the 
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cbaimel  which  separates  Dominica 
firom  Les  Saintes,  when  the  wind 
rose  from  the  N.N.E. — gusty,  but 
gradually  freshening,  and  raising 
a  sea  which  made  the  vessel  roll 
tenibly.  It  was  as  much  as  we 
could  do  to  make  headway  with 
the  wind  constantly  in  the  same 
direction,  and  continually  increas- 
ing in  strength.  At  five  in  the 
afternoon  we  were  already  under 
shelter  of  the  last  rocks  of  Les 
Saintes ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  our 
engineer's  efforts,  we  made  no 
way,  and  were  uncertain  whether 
we  could  reach  our  anchorage,  or 
whether  we  should  not  be  obliged 
to  run  out  to  sea  and  brave  the 
tempest  there.  Tlie  captain,  no 
longer  despising  the  advice  of  an 
obscure  civilian,  asked  me  what 
was  best  to  be  done.  I  advised 
him  to  persevere.  Between  the 
gusts  we  might  manage  to  get  for- 
ward a  little,  and  reach  the  an- 
chorage of  the  Fond  du  Gur^, 
which  was  then  only  a  few  cables' 
lengths  oK  At  worst  we  could 
cast  anchor  where  we  were.  The 
rain  soon  added  to  our  difficulties 
by  hiding  the  land  completely 
from  view.  A  violent  squall 
twisted  the  vessel  athwart  the 
wind,  and  then  the  hurricane 
broke  loose.  We  could  only  an- 
chor where  we  were,  with  fifteen 
fathoms  of  water.  We  cast  our 
two  bower-anchors,  with  the  whole 
of  their  bowline  and  chain,  besides 
a  small  anchor  and  cable — the 
sum-total  of  our  resources.  The 
ship  swung  round  with  her  head 
to  the  wind,  while  the  engine  sup- 
ported her  in  front  against  the 
violence  of  the  gale  and  the  seas. 
We  could  not,  literally,  tell 
where  we  were.  Blinded  by  the 
rain,  deafened  by  the  wind,  we 
could  neither  see  nor  hear  the 
neighbour  at  our  side.  Only  by 
the  glare  of  vast  sheet-lightning, 
instantly  followed  by  cracking 
thunder,  could  we  distinguish  the 


outline  of  the  land  on  our  star- 
board. Nightfall  increased  the 
horror  of  our  situation. 

At  nine  the  wind  shifted  to  the 
north,  still  increasing  in  violence; 
the  squalls  roared  like  a  discharge 
of  artillery;  the  sails,  although 
close-reefed  to  the  yards,  were  torn 
away  in  shreds  and  tatters;  and  then 
the  funnel  of  the  steam-engine  fell 
on  deck  with  a  crash  which  made 
us  think  our  last  hour  was  come. 

The  captain  begged  me  to  go 
and  reassure  the  passengers,  as  he 
was  unable  to  do  so  himself.  In 
the  saloon  I  found  the  poor 
Spanish  girls  weeping  as  if  their 
hearts  would  break,  in  spite  of 
their  father's  exhortations,  and 
such  comfort  as  their  young  com- 
patriots could  administer  under 
the  circumstances.  Mrs.  Thorn- 
hill  was  praying  beside  her  chil- 
dren's bed.  They  were  still  fast 
asleep,  unconscious  of  danger. 
Her  deadly  paleness  increased  with 
every  gust  of  wind,  and  her  lips 
paused  to  listen  to  the  storm  in 
the  utterance  of  her  half-finished 
prayer.  Her  husband,  seated  by 
her  side,  with  clenched  teeth, 
closed  fists,  and  half-open  mouth, 
seemed  preparing  to  fight  some 
invisible  enemy.  He  gazed  on 
his  wife  in  silence,  while  big  drops 
of  perspiration  trickled  slowly 
down  his  cheeks.  The  other  pas- 
sengers were  scattered  here  and 
there ;  some  made  attempts  to 
start  a  broken  conversation,  which 
found  no  echo.  The  two  Creoles 
took  to  drinking  to  keep  up  their 
spirits. 

I  felt  for  the  poor  ladies,  and 
tried  to  encourage  them ;  but  my 
words  were  so  completely  at  vari- 
ance with  my  thoughts  that  I 
could  not  persuade  them  into  a 
conviction  which  I  did  not  enter- 
tain myself.  In  fact,  it  was  evi- 
dent to  me,  from  the  slightness  of 
the  change  in  the  wind's  direction, 
that  the  centre  of  the  hurricane 
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would  pass  very  close  to  us.  We 
must  therefore  expect  to  expe- 
rience a  further  increase  of  the 
tempest's  violence,  and  it  seemed 
scarcely  probable  that  our  ship 
could  weather  it. 

To  escape  from  these  painful 
scenes  I  mounted  on  deck.  It 
was  ten  o'clock.  The  captain 
shouted  in  my  ear  that  the  baro- 
meter was  down  to  742  mil- 
limetres, that  the  engine  had 
stopped  working,  and  that  we 
should  soon  be  on  the  coast.  He 
described  our  situation  only  too 
correctly.  A  few  moments  after- 
wards the  wind  suddenly  veered 
to  N.N.W.,  giving  the  ship  a 
shock  so  violent  as  to  break  one 
of  the  chain-cables,  llie  masts 
were  cut  down — a  useless  sacri- 
fice ;  for  the  second  chain  broke, 
and  we  were  dragging  on  our 
small  anchor,  which,  however, 
sustained  us  a  little,  and  saved 
us  from  absolutely  running  before 
the  gale. 

The  captain  had  the  alarm-gun 
fired  ;  but  as  we  ourselves  could 
hardly  hear  the  report  in  the 
midst  of  the  howling  of  the 
tempest,  there  was  little  chance 
of  its  being  noticed  at  a  distance. 
What  help,  moreover,  could  we 
expect  in  such  weather?  Soon 
the  noise  of  breakers  on  the  rocks 
was  audible.  The  destruction  of 
the  ship  was  merely  an  affair  of 
minutes. 

A  heavy  sea  breaking  over  the 
stem  threw  everybody  off  their 
legs  ;  the  ship,  reeling  round  with 
her  broadside  to  the  wind,  re- 
ceived blow  after  blow  and  cap- 
sized, falling  on  her  side  to  sea- 
wards. At  the  same  time  a  wave, 
sweeping  over  the  ship,  tore  away 
part  of  the  hatches  which  had 
saved  the  saloon  £rom  being 
flooded. 

I  rushed  down-stairs.  The  des- 
pair I  beheld  there  is  indescriba- 
ble. The  sisters,  hopelessly  wring- 


ing their  hands,  uttered  inarticii- 
late  cries  for  help;  Mrs.  Thornhilly 
exhausted  and  strengthless,  lay  on. 
the  carpet,  leaning  against  the 
table,  with  her  younger  boy  in 
her  arms  ;  her  husband,  close  by, 
took  charge  of  the  elder,  who 
increased  their  anguish  by  inces- 
santly wailing,  *  Papa,  dear  papa, 
O,  do  take  care  of  me  !  don't  let 
me  be  drowned  !*  While  the  poor 
father  mechanically  and  untruth- 
fully answered,  'Don't  cry,  my 
child;  there  is  no  fear  of  that. 
The  storm  will  very  soon  be  over.' 
It  was  a  painful  dialogue  to  listen 
to.  The  other  passengers  seemed 
to  have  lost  their  senses.  The 
hoarse  cries  of  the  Creoles,  now 
completely  drunk,  increased  the 
horrors  of  the  situation. 

The  captain  gave  orders  for  the 
passengers  to  come  upon  deck, 
because  remaining  below  exposed 
them  to  the  risk  of  drowning. 
But  on  deck  there  was  danger  of 
another  kind — namely,  the  chance 
of  being  swept  away  by  the  waves 
breaking  over  the  ship.  I  under- 
took to  bring  Mrs.  Thomhill  up. 
She  followed  me  without  making 
the  least  resistance ;  in  fact,  she 
was  scarcely  conscious  of  what 
she  was  doing.  She  was  then 
lashed  to  a  capstan  near  the  stern ; 
her  elder  son  was  fastened  close 
to  her.  Mr.  Thomhill,  who  had 
brought  up  the  youngest  wrapped 
in  a  blanket,  had  recovered  his 
enei^,  together  with  the  hope  of 
saving  those  so  dear  to  him.  He 
took  up  his  position  dose  by, 
begging  me  to  join  him  in  watch- 
ing over  their  safety.  I  promised 
to  do  so ;  but  went,  nevertheless, 
to  assist  the  brothers  Eivero,  who 
could  scarcely  induce  their  fair 
companions  to  mount,  so  violent 
and  unreasoning  was  the  terror 
with  which  the  hurricane  op- 
pressed them.  In  the  end  we 
succeeded  in  placing  them  against 
a  portion  of  the  deck-house  whicli 
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had  hitherto  resisted  the  force  of 
the  storm. 

Some  ropes  had  been  stretched 
for  the  passengers  and  crew  to 
hold  on  by  and  resist  the  force  of 
the  seas  which  broke  one  after 
the  other,  covering  us  with  a  mix- 
ture of  sand  and  water.  The  ship, 
nevertheless,  being  completely 
water-logged,  felt  the  repeated 
shocks  less  violently.  All  we 
could  to  do  was  to  pray  that  her 
carcass  and  framework  might  hold 
together,  in  which  case  we  might 
escape. 

All  at  once  the  vessel  upheaved, 
and  then  fell  immediately  after- 
wards. We  disappeared  beneath 
an  enormous  wave.  I  said  to 
myself,  *  It  is  all  over  with  us,' 
and  instinctively  clung  to  the  lit- 
tle Thomhill  who  had  been  con- 
fided to  my  charge.  But  the  wave 
retreated;  the  ship  had  resisted, 
and  we  were  still  alive.  I  was 
surrounded  by  the  same  persons 
as  before,  only  I  felt  a  sharp  pain 
in  my  head.  I  had  received  a 
blow,  from  what  I  knew  not.  At 
the  same  moment  I  heard  a  pierc- 
ing cty.  It  proceeded  from  the 
wretched  Senor  Nunez,  on  miss- 
ing one  of  his  daughters  from 
his  side.  Pedrita  had  been  swept 
overboard.  He  was  going  to 
throw  himself  into  the  sea  after 
her,  and  we  had  difficulty  in  pre- 
venting that  act  of  despair.  But 
what  he  did  not  do  another,  more 
capable  of  rendering  assistance, 
had  already  done.  Jose,  after 
clasping  for  an  instant  the  hand 
of  his  brother,  who  had  neither 
strength  nor  courage  to  detain 
him,  leapt  over  the  netting  that 
stood  in  the  stead  of  bulwark, 
doubtless  in  the  hope  of  saving 
her,  however  slight  the  possibility 
might  be.  I  was  jealous — would 
you  believe  it? — of  his  noble  self- 
sacrifice.  Why  had  I  not  prac- 
tised the  same  devotion  myself? 
True  I  was  occupied,  as  well  as 


deeply  interested,  by  my  helpless 
young  charge ;  but  the  two  in- 
terests were  far  from  the  same 
either  in  kind  or  intensity. 

This  incident  scarcely  attracted 
notice.  What  signify  the  misfor- 
tunes of  others  when  we  are  at 
our  last  hour  ourselves  ?  Their  lot 
may  soon  be  ours;  and  it  was 
with  the  energy  and  rage  of  des- 
pair that  every  one  clung  tightly 
to  the  frail  plank  of  safety  which 
might  shortly  be  engulfed  to- 
gether with  them.  At  that  mo- 
ment there  flashed  before  me  like 
a  transitory  vision  all  the  scenes 
of  my  early  life,  my  home,  and 
my  parents  awaiting  the  son  whom 
they  were  never  more  to  behold. 
Then  came  the  image  of  Pedrita, 
pale,  dead,  bruised  against  the 
rocks.  Poor  dear  Pedrita !  I  now 
felt  that  she  was  really  dear  to 
me.  It  was  a  bitter  moment; 
happily  a  fleeting  one.  I  was 
exhausted;  my  head  throbbed 
with  sharp  darting  pain ;  my 
clenched  hands  had  scarcely 
strength  to  cling  to  their  support;  I 
still  did  my  best  to  watch  over 
the  Thomhills.  The  mother  and 
her  elder  son  no  longer  gave  signs 
of  life  ;  the  wretched  father  dared 
not  ask  himself  whether  the  some- 
thing which  he  clasped  to  his 
breast  was  dead  or  alive. 

Suddenly  there  fell  upon  us 
a  calm — unexpected,  stupefying. 
Through  a  rent  in  a  cloud  a  star 
peeped  out.  Intense  lightnings 
still  flashed  along  the  horizon,  but 
with  no  sound  of  thunder.  We 
experienced  a  singular  impression, 
painful  rather  than  agreeable ;  we 
seemed  to  be  awakening  from  a 
frightful  nightmare,  escaping  from 
a  horrible  pandemonium,  the  off- 
spring of  delirium  or  diseased 
imagination.  The  only  audible 
sounds  were  the  waves  dashing 
against  the  sides  of  the  ship  or 
breaking  on  the  shore.  Neither 
his  daughter's  caresses  nor  Phe- 
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lipe's  exhortations  could  repress 
the  poor  bereaved  Spaniard's  sobs. 
One  would  have  said  that  he  cared 
nothing  for  Manuela,  but  that  his 
whole  affection  was  concentrated 
on  the  daughter  he  had  lost.  It 
is  surely,  however,  a  pardonable 
weakness  when  we  adorn  with 
every  virtue  those  who  have  been 
snatched  from  us'  by  an  early 
death. 

Meanwhile  hope  returned ;  the 
sea  raged  less  violently ;  the  glare 
of  the  lightning  showed  us  that  a 
providential  chance  had  cast  us 
on  a  sandy  beach,  at  only  a  few 
fathoms'  distance  from  rocks  on 
which  the  ship  would  have  im- 
mediately gone  to  pieces.  We 
also  fancied  we  could  distinguish 
the  hurried  movements  of  people 
on  shore.  Doubtless  it  was  help 
come  to  our  assistance. 

The  captain  was  perfectly  aware 
that  this  sudden  calm  would  prove 
of  but  short  duration.  An  hour's 
respite  was  the  most  we  could 
expect.  Towards  the  north  the 
sky  cleared  up  a  little;  but  to 
westward  black-red  clouds  were 
rolling  in  vast  eddies,  torn  every 
instant  by  vivid  lightning.  There 
was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost,  a^d 
the  captain  was  asking  who  would 
volunteer  to  swim  on  shore  with 
a  rope,  to  open  a  communication, 
when  the  booming  of  a  gun  was 
heard  and  a  cord  fell  across  the 
ship.  The  means  of  rescue  had 
arrived.  The  cord  was  soon  re- 
placed by  a  hawser,  fastened  on 
board  to  the  stump  of  a  mast,  on 
shore  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree; 
thus  enabling  a  basket  to  travel 
backwards  and  forwards  along  the 
hawser  by  means  of  the  cord. 

One  of  the  sailors  undertook 
the  first  journey  to  land  and  back 
to  test  and  show  the  safety  of 
that  mode  of  transport.  Mrs. 
ThomhiU  and  her  elder  son  were 
the  first  to  be  landed  without  ac- 
cident;   then   Senora    Manuela, 


still  bewailing  theloss  ofheraister; 
next,  Mr.  ThomhiU  and  his  little 
boy ;  then  came  the  turn  of  Senor 
Nunez,  followed  by  other  passen- 
gers, some  of  whose  absurd  feaxs 
caused  considerable  delay.  Finally 
I  was  on  the  point  of  bidding 
good-bye  to  the  Edward  myself 
when  the  ship  gave  a  lurch  and 
the  hawser  broke.  Luckily  the 
basket  just  then  was  on  its  return 
voyage,  and  consequently  empty. 
Before  communication  was  re- 
established the  hurricane  returned 
with  fresh  violence,  only  the  wind 
had  shifted  to  the  S.W.  The 
rain  fell  again,  more  heavy  than 
ever.  The  rolling  of  the  thunder, 
the  whistling  of  the  wind,  reechoed 
from  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tain, once  more  isolated  us  from 
the  world  of  the  living.  But  we 
ceased  to  be  apprehensive  respect- 
ing the  issue.  The  islands  weQa 
a  protective  breakwater  against 
the  waves;  the  sea  became  less 
rough,  and  we  could  perceive  that 
the  hurricane,  pursuing  its  on- 
ward course,  was  leaving  us  with 
the  same  rapidity  as  it  had  reached 
us. 

At  one  in  the  morning  the 
weather  was  supportable;  com- 
munication with  the  shore  was 
renewed,  and  I  was  one  of  the 
first  to  be  sent  on  land.  Scarcelj 
had  I  arrived  there  when  the  re- 
action from  the  moral  and  physi- 
cal fatigues  endured,  aggravated 
by  the  pain  of  the  wound  in  my 
head,  brought  on  their  inevitable 
consequences.  I  fainted  away 
completely,  and  fell  on  the  ground 
as  dead. 

When  I  came  to  myself  I  was 
lying  in  bed.  Between  the  open- 
ings of  a  thick  bamboo  blind  a 
few  rays  of  sunshine  were  stream- 
ing, in  which  thousands  of  bril- 
liant motes  were  dancing,  mixed 
up  with  insects  with  bright  shin- 
ing wings.  This  spectacle  ab- 
sorbed  my  whole  attention.    I 
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thought  only  of  watching  those 
glittering  marvels,  which  seemed 
the  most  beautiful  things  I  had 
ever  beheld.  I  fretted  like  a 
child  if  they  flew  away  and  did 
not  quickly  return.  On  trying  to 
turn  an  instant  the  better  to  ob- 
serye  their  moyementa,  the  pain 
made  me  scream  aloud,  thereby 
awakening  my  intelligence  as  well 
as  my  bodily  consciousness.  I 
then  looked  around  with  curiosity, 
asking  myself  where  I  could  be, 
why  I  was  in  bed,  without  the 
slightest  recollection  of  my  recent 
shipwreck.  At  the  same  time  I 
raised  my  hand  to  my  head,  which 
felt  as  if  heavily  loaded  with  lead. 
It  was  bandaged.  The  white- 
washed chamber,  more  than  plain 
and  modest,  was  furnished  only 
with  the  iron  bedstead  on  which 
I  lay,  a  walnut-wood  table  and 
chest  of  drawers,  a  looking-glass 
a  few  inches  squ€ure,  and  two 
straw-bottomed  chairs.  A  bell- 
pull  hung  within  my  reach;  I 
mechanically  seized  it.  An  at- 
tendant appeared,  and  informed 
me  that  I  was  in  the  military 
hospital,  in  one  of  the  rooms  ap- 
propriated to  sick  officers,  and 
that  my  wound  was  so  serious  as 
to  need  repose.  He  urged  me 
therefore  to  keep  myself  calm, 
and  quietly  await  the  doctor*s 
visit 


CHAPTER  11. 

Yon  will  remember  that,  while 
the  ship  was  stranded,  Pedrita 
had  been  carried  overboard  by  a 
wave,  and  that  Jos^  Kivero  had 
plunged  into  the  sea,  with  the 
hope  of  rescuing  her,  at  the  risk 
of  his  life.  At  that  moment  the 
shore  was  crowded  with  the  in- 
habitants of  the  island,  who  saw 
theflashesof  ouralarm-gun,  though 
the  hurricane  prevented  their  hear- 
ing the  leporty  and  who^  under 


the  able  directions  of  M.  Eichard, 
the  acting  commissary,  were  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  save  us  from 
drowning.  Their  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  young  lady's 
white  dress,  as  she  struggled  for 
a  moment  on  the  surface.  Two 
sturdy  negroes  swam  to  her  assis- 
tance, and  succeeded  in  bringing 
her  on  shore,  just  in  time  to  pre- 
vent her  being  drawn  back  into 
deep  water  by  the  retreating 
waves.  She  was  immediately 
taken  to  the  village,  where  Ma- 
dame Eichard  kindly  received 
her,  and  by  skilful  treatment 
speedily  brought  her  to  life. 
She  anxiously  inquired  after  her 
father  and  sister.  They  reassured 
her  by  what  they  believed  at  the 
time  to  be  a  pious  falsehood,  but 
which  soon  proved  to  be  the  ac- 
tual truth;  for,  not  long  after- 
wards, the  father  and  daughter 
were  weeping  for  joy  in  each 
other's  arms. 

The  poor  old  man,  on  being 
landed  after  Manuela  had  been 
put  on  shore,  learnt  from  her  that 
her  sister  had  been  saved  and  was 
impatiently  awaiting  their  arrival ; 
but  overcome  as  he  was  by  emo- 
tion even  more  than  by  fatigue, 
it  was  all  he  could  do  to  traverse 
the  short  distance  which  separated 
him  from  his  recovered  child. 
After  their  first  interchange  of 
affection,  Pedrita  very  naturally 
inquired  what  had  become  of  Jos6 
Eivero.  Neither  her  father  nor 
her  sister,  in  their  excusably  ego- 
tistical joy,  had  anticipated  the 
question.  They  hesitated,  turned 
pale,  and  could  give  no  reply. 
Nevertheless,  they  were  at  last 
obliged  to  tell  the  poor  girl  that 
her  lover  had  probably  made  a 
useless  sacrifice  of  his  life,  for  he 
had  not  yet  been  found.  She 
heard  the  news  without  shedding 
a  tear,  simply  saying,  '  I  will  go 
in  search  of  him.'  In  vain  did 
they  insist  on  the  folly  of  such  an 
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enterprise  in  her  present  state 
of  weakness.  She  walked  out  of 
the  house  with  tottering  steps  and 
convulsive  movements,  followed 
by  her  friends,  who  were  at  their 
wits'  end  to  know  what  to  do. 
But  after  a  few  paces  they  were 
stopped  by  the  information  that 
two  men  had  been  found  on  the 
shore — one  quite  dead,  battered  on 
the  rocks ;  the  other  faint  and 
bleeding,  but  still  alive.  Both  had 
been  transported  to  the  hospital. 
While  the  Spaniard  and  his 
daughter  were  still  trembling  be- 
tween hope  and  fear,  Phelipe 
rushed  up  to  them  with  the  wel- 
come news  that  the  living  man 
was  his  brother.  The  dead  man 
was  the  ship's  mate,  who  had  been 
swept  overboard  unperceived,  and 
doubtless  daring  the  second  burst 
of  the  hurricane ;  the  poor  fellow 
had  been  literally  brayed.  Besides 
him  ty,Q  other  victims  of  the 
shipwreck  were  found ;  namely, 
the  Creoles,  who  had  sought  in 
drunkenness  a  stimulant  to  their 
cowardice,  and  had  only  found 
death. 

I  learnt  all  this  at  the  hospital 
while  under  treatment  for  the 
wound  in  my  head,  which  was 
doubtless  caused  by  my  having 
been  driven  by  that  big  wave 
against  the  capstan  to  which  Mrs. 
Thornhill  was  lashed,  while  I  was 
looking  after  the  safety  of  her 
child.  During  the  morning  of 
my  return  to  consciousness  I  was 
several  times  seized  with  giddiness, 
and  it  was  only  in  the  afternoon 
that  Mr.  Thornhill  acquainted  me 
with  the  circumstances  which  I 
have  just  related.  He  added  that 
the  Edward  was  completely  lost, 
and  that,  the  shipwreck  having 
been  signalled,  he  expected  very 
soon  to  reach  Pointe-il-Pitre, 
whence  a  government  steamer 
was  expected. 

In  fact,  the  very  next  morning 
he  and  his  wife  came  to  bid  me 


good-bye,  at  the  same  time  heartily 
thanking  me  for  the  assistance  I 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to 
give  them.  They  warmly  invited 
me  to  visit  them  at  Boston,  U.S., 
where  they  intended  fixing  their 
residence.  The  other  passengers 
also  took  their  departure,  so  that 
there  were  left  at  La  Terre  d'en 
Haut — as  the  place  was  called — 
only  the  Spaniards  and  myself. 

In  a  fortnight  I  was  sufficiently 
recovered  to  leave  the  military 
hospital  The  first  thing  after 
quitting  my  room  was  to  go  and 
see  Jose  Hivero,  whom  I  knew  to 
be  still  far  from  well.  Ever  since 
the  shipwreck  he  had  been  deliri- 
ous, recognising  no  one  about  him, 
sometimes  unconscious  and  mo- 
tionless, sometimes  violently  agi- 
tated, in  which  case  he  uttered 
incoherent  phrases  with  great 
volubility,  amongst  which  Pedri- 
ta's  name  was  heard  more  fre- 
quently than  anything  else.  Phe- 
lipe never  left  his  brother,  and 
Pedrita  easily  obtained  permission 
to  share  with  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
from  the  hospital  the  task  of 
nursing  her  lover.  Manuela  and 
her  father  likewise  devoted  to  him 
a  portion  of  the  day. 

When  I  entered  the  sick  man's 
chamber  he  was  sitting  up  in  bed, 
with  fixed  staring  eyes,  piteously 
calling  for  his  brother  and  his 
bride,  and  seeming  by  his  gestures 
to  be  struggling  with  some  fright- 
ful delusion.  Pedrita,  who  was 
sitting  close  to  the  bed,  rose,  took 
his  hands  in  hers,  and  spoke  to 
him  softly  and  affectionately.  The 
sound  of  that  beloved  voice  acted 
on  him  like  a  charm ;  he  closed 
his  eyes,  and  fell  back  on  his  pil- 
low. This  scene,  which  occurred 
twenty  times  a  day,  wore  out  the 
poor  girPs  strength  more  and  more. 
She  grew  pale  and  thin,  but  in 
my  eyes  only  all  the  more  lovely, 
while  fulfilling  the  office  of  con- 
soling angeL    I  would  have  given 
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my  existence  to  see  her  thus  at 
my  own  bedside,  with  my  bands 
in  hers,  and  saying,  'I  am  still 
here  to  love  you/  as  tbe  most 
effective  of  cordials. 

Well,  it  is  no  use  denying  it. 
I  may  as  well  confess  my  weak- 
ness. Tbe  very  first  time  I  saw 
Pedrita,  she  made  an  impression 
on  me  I  bad  never  felt  before,  but 
wbose  depth  and  nature  I  was 
tben  far  &om  understanding.  It 
was  merely  natural  admiration,  I 
thought,  of  a  very  pleasing  and 
lovely  young  person.  Tbe  regret 
at  her  loss,  which  I  believed  to 
be  certain,  would  have  been  felt, 
not  merely  by  myself,  but  by  any 
person  endowed  with  common 
humanity.  It  was  only  at  her 
lover's  bedside  that  jealousy  re- 
vealed to  me  the  real  state  of  the 
case. 

When  I  saw  Jos^  hanging  be- 
tween life  and  death,  I  was  even 
fool  enough,  and  wicked  enough, 
almost  to  wish  that  he  might  die, 
in  the  hope  that  I  might  have 
the  chance  of  coming  forward  as 
charming  Pedrita's  comforter. 

Two  days  afterwards,  Jos^  re- 
covered consciousness,  thereby 
giving  her  the  opportimity  of 
thanking  him  for  risking  his  own 
Ufe  in  the  hope  of  saving  hers. 
Happiness  is  a  powerful  restora- 
tive, and  his  return  to  health  made 
rapid  progress. 

I  ought  to  have  taken  my  de- 
parture at  once,  but  an  irresistible 
power  chained  me,  spellbound, 
to  the  spot.  My  visits  to  Jos^ 
Bivero  were  rare,  and  I  especially 
avoided  meeting  Pedrita  there. 
When  I  saw  them  together,  the 
pangs  of  jealousy  tortured  my 
heart,  and  it  was  only  by  a  super- 
human effort  that  my  countenance 
did  not  reveal  my  sufferings. 
Sefior  Nunez,  who  had  not  the 
same  interest  as  his  daughters  in 
confining  himself  to  the  hospital, 
was  glad  to  accompany  me  in  the 


short  walks  which  my  state  of 
weakness  permitted  me  to  take. 
We  often  talked  about  his  daugh- 
ter, but  the  worthy  old  man  never 
dUspected  that  I  adored  her. 

He  had  left  Barcelona,  he  told 
me,  to  establish  himself  at  Porto 
Eico  with  his  wife  and  two 
daughters  while  they  were  still 
quite  young.  Three  years  ago 
his  wife  died,  and  the  loss  ren- 
dered Porto  Eico  so  insupportable 
that  he  agreed  to  undertake  the 
management  of  a  commercial  house 
at  Tobago.  The  brothers  Bivero 
were  also  natives  of  Barcelona,  and 
their  community  of  origin  procured 
them  an  introduction  to  the  Nu- 
nez family  when  they  came  to 
settle  at  Porto  Eico.  Madame 
Nunez  had  conceived  the  idea  of 
marrying  her  daughters  to  these 
young  men,  who  were  in  every 
respect  a  desirable  alliance;  but 
her  death  put  a  check  on  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  project,  al- 
though it  did  not  absolutely  break 
it  off.  Consequently  the  brothers, 
on  visiting  Tobago,  met  with  so 
cordial  a  reception  from  the  friends 
of  their  childhood  that  the  father's 
consent  was  obtained  without  diffi- 
culty. It  was  decided  to  celebrate 
the  double  marriage  at  Barcelona, 
where  both  couples  would  settle 
down,  after  selling  off  their  pro- 
perty at  Porto  Eico.  Seiior  Nu- 
nez would  leave  Tobago  and  retire 
from  business.  It  was  clear  I 
had  not  a  chance,  not  a  leg  to 
stand  on;  and  yet  I  could  not 
drive  Pedrita  out  of  my  head. 

I  learnt  all  this  during  our 
daily  walks  amidst  the  dull  and 
monotonous  scenery  of  La  Terre 
d'en  Haut,  one  of  the  seven 
islands  which  compose  the  group 
of  Les  Saintes.  Three  only  are 
inhabited;  the  population— some 
twelve  hundred  negroes  or  mulat- 
toes — is  sustained  by  scanty  crops 
of  maize,  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  and 
the  poultry  to  which  their  climate 
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seems  especially  faTourable,  if  one 
may  judge  from  the  delicacy  of 
their  flesh.  There  are  also  a  few 
middling  oxen  and  sheep,  but 
above  all  delicious  grapes. 

France,  to  whom  Les  Saintes 
belong,  has  conyerted  them  into 
a  naval  penitentiaiy,  and  the 
melancholy  character  of  the  land- 
scape is  increased  by  the  sight  of 
subaltern  officersconductinggroups 
of  gray-clad  men,  who  march  to 
their  labours  with  the  listlessness 
peculiar  to  compulsory  prison- 
work. 

The  rock  is  barely  covered  with 
a  thin  stratum  of  earth.  Not  a 
rivulet  or  brook  is  to  be  seen. 
Here  and  there  the  water  drains 
into  hollows,  forming  ponds  which 
the  inhabitants  guard  with  jealous 
care.  Those  who  are  too  poor  to 
have  a  cistern  in  their  house  have 
nothing  but  this  stagnant  water 
to  employ  for  household  purposes. 

These  ponds  are  fringed  around 
their  edges  with  the  velvet  trum- 
pets of  pistias;  in  the  middle 
grow  white  nenuphars,  which  the 
inhabitants  apply  to  an  original 
nse.  When  inclined  to  drink, 
they  gather  a  leaf  with  its  foot- 
stalk, and  then  employ  the  said 
stalk  as  a  siphon,  which  conveys 
the  water  to  their  mouth  filtered 
almost  clear.  In  fact,  as  every- 
body knows,  the  floating  leaves  of 
nenuphars  are  attached  to  the 
bottom  by  very  long  stalks  con- 
taining large  empty  spaces,  called 
by  botanists lacunes.  These  lacunes 
communicate  with  each  other  by 
very  small  holes,  which  allow  the 
sucked-up  water  to  pass,  but  arrest 
like  a  strainer  the  insects,  frag- 
ments of  vegetables,  or  other  im- 
purities which  it  may  contain. 

One  of  these  ponds,  which  bears 
the  pretty  name  of  the  Birds' 
Watering-place,  is  almost  pictu- 
resque. Situated  on  the  summit 
of  a  lofty  hill,  whence  the  eye 
scans  a  vast  horizon^  it  is  sur- 


rounded by  the  tallest  trees  which 
exist  on  the  island.  There  are 
fig-trees,  studded  with  small  red 
fruits ;  tecomas,  displaying  pale- 
violet  flowers ; .  knotted  capers, 
whose  half-open  pods  are  lined 
within  with  purple  velvet,  on 
which  repose,  like  pearls  in  a 
casket,  beads  of  the  purest  white. 
Delightful  coolness  pervades  the 
spot,  while  the  ear  is  amnsed  by 
the  cheerful  chattering  of  many- 
hued  birds  drawn  thither  by  the 
attractions  of  food  and  drink. 
Les  Saintes  contain  none  of  those 
charming  ferns  which  are  met 
with  at  every  step  in  the  neigh- 
bouring islands.  Their  place  is 
taken  by  frightful  cactuses  armed 
with  spines  whose  wounds  are  not 
unattended  with  danger.  Here 
may  be  found  the  strangest  forms 
assumed  by  this  singular  faniily 
of  plants,  which  seems  to  aim  at 
the  reproduction  of  every  known 
shape  of  geometrical  solid.  In 
some  spots  euphorbias  have  the 
mastery ;  higher  up  are  crotons, 
whose  dull  -  gray  foliage  affords 
scanty  protection  to  a  few  stunted 
grasses.  In  the  low  grounds, 
moistened  by  brackish  water,  the 
machineel  vigorously  spreads  its 
fragile  branches  laden  with  shining 
leaves.  If  not  exactly  gifted  with 
the  deadly  power  which  tradition 
has  assigned  to  it,  it  is  neverthe- 
less a  dangerous  tree.  Its  juice 
inflicts  a  bum  on  the  skin,  like 
the  application  of  a  red-hot  iron, 
and  its  contact  with  any  mucous 
membrane  produces  very  serious 
injury.  The  temptation  offered 
by  its  golden  fruits  is  less  to  be 
feared,  because  the  burning  heat 
they  immediately  impress  on  the 
lips  is  a  sufficient  warning  not  to 
swallow  them. 

As  I  had  not  been  able  to  at- 
tend the  funeral  of  the  Edward's 
mate,  I  begged  Senor  Nunez  to 
conduct  me  to  his  grave.  After 
climbing  a  low  hill  covered  with 
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sweet-scented  but  thorny  lantanas 
we  entered  a  deep  deU,  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  a  brackish 
pond  surrounded  and  overhung 
with  thick  machineels.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  impression  made 
by  our  descent  into  this  valley  of 
death  through  the  impenetrable 
shade  of  those  ill-omened  trees. 
I  asked  myself  whether,  like 
Dante,  I  had  not  entered  a  dark 
forest,  morally  as  well  as  physi- 
cally. 

The  cemetery,  situated  on  a 
sandy  slope,  and  enclosed  by  walls 
of  dry  masonry,  is  entered  by  a 
little  wooden  gate.  A  few  decay- 
ing crosses  with  half-effaced  in- 
scriptions, a  stunted  wild  vege- 
tation, thousands  of  holes  made 
by  the  land-crabs  to  get  at  and 
feast  on  the  bodies  interred  there, 
are  the  most  striking  features  of 
the  spot.  In  the  midst  of  this 
scene  of  desolation  our  poor  mate 
was  laid  to  take  his  final  rest. 

My  stay  at  Les  Saintes  could 
not  last  for  ever.  I  was  com- 
pletely cured,  corporeally.  A 
steamer  was  shortly  to  touch  at 
Points- ^-Pitre,  and  I  had  no  ex- 
cuse for  remaining  longer  in  the 
island.  I  was  aware  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  Jos6  would 
be  able  to  bear  the  voyage  to 
Guadeloupe.  What,  then,  had  I 
to  hope  for  t 

One  evening,  while  strolling 
about  the  streets  of  the  village, 
with  all  sorts  of  bitter  fancies 
working  in  my  brain,  I  found 
myself  face  to  face  with  Pedrita. 
8he  was  alone,  returning  from  the 
hospital  to  her  lodgings.  With 
the  thoughtless  egotism  of  happy 
people,  she'  began  talking  of  Josh's 
recovery  and  the  bright  prospects 
in  store  for  them  at  Barcelona. 
Something  doubtless  in  my  coun- 
tenance and  manner  betrayed  my 
secret;  for  she  abruptly  stopped 
short,  and  then  offering  her  hand, 
gravely  said,  *  Good-bye.     Should 


you  come  to  Barcelona,  do  not  for- 
get your  old  shipwrecked  friends. 
I  shall  tell  Jose  I  have  seen  you.* 

I  could  only  press  her  hand  to 
my  lips  and  take  leave  of  her  so, 
without  uttering  a  word.  It  was 
impossible  for  me  not  to  confess 
that  she  was  a  brave  loyal  girl  to 
the  very  last. 

Since  that  time,  the  chances  of 
travel  once  happened  to  throw  me 
in  the  way  of  the  captain  of  the 
Edward.     He  shook  me  warmly 
by  the  hand,  and  in  his  bluff  way 
said,  'You're  wonderfully  better 
now,  I  see,  than  when  we  parted. 
You  were  getting   sadly   spoony 
over  that    pretty   Spanish   girl. 
Why,  it  pulled  you  down  worse 
than  the  shipwreck  did.    Nobody 
could  doubt  which  way  the  wind 
blew.     Certainly,  that  Barcelona 
nut  was  hard  to  crack.     But  you 
went  to  market  a  little  too  late, 
young  fellow.    Other  customers 
had  been  there  before  you.    Very 
vexatious,  and  no  mistake  !    But 
I  don't  think  you'll  die  of  that 
complaint.     I  was  once  taken  bad 
in  the  same  way  myself.   It  didn't 
last  long ;  but  you  do  feel  very 
bad  while  it  does  last,  don't  you  t 
My  charmer  had  the  sweetest  blue 
eyes  you  ever  saw  in  your  life ; 
but  after  I  was  cured  I  found  out 
she  was  only  a  silly  nincompoop, 
who  thought  it  fine  to  say  "  No" 
when  she  really  meant  "  Yes."  It 
would  have  been  a  comfort  to  her 
if  I  had  gone  into  a  consumption 
for  love;  instead  of  which  I  mar- 
ried my  present  missus,  and  got 
fat.     You'll  do  the  same  before 
six  months  are  over,  and  you'll 
meet  with  better  luck  next  time. 
Heart  alive  !  there's  as  good  fish 
still  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out 
of  it.     And  as  'tis  a  long  time 
since  we  met,  suppose  we  dine 
together  to-day ;  for  I'm  off  to  the 
West    Indies    again    to-morrow; 
What  say  you,  ehl  That's  right  1 
You  will.*  0.  T. 


TRAINING  FOR  'THE  EIGHTS.* 


I  BELIEVE  that  the  mothers  of 
Great  Britain  are  apt  to  be  thrown 
into  a  state  of  great  mental  per- 
turbation by  the  knowledge  that 
their  sons  are  in  that  peculiar 
'  state  of  life'  which  is  universally 
known  to  the  initiated,  and  yet 
by  them  so  vaguely  designated,  as 
being  in  training.  There  is  formed 
an  uninviting  picture  in  the  mind 
— of  an  emaciated  youth  with 
sunken  cheeks  and  hollow  eyes, 
whose  daily  fare  is  toast,  whose 
beverage  is  water,  and  whose  days 
are  entirely  devoted  to  prodigious 
bodily  exercise ;  and  they  fondly 
believe  that  such  a  course,  if  per- 
sisted in,  will —  Well,  I  cannot 
say  how  far  they  may  indulge  in 
the  flights  of  imagination;  that 
depends  on  the  individual.  Now 
this  is  an  illusion  which  I  should 
like  to  dispel,  and  show  that  we 
had  very  *good  times,'  to  use  a 
pardonable  Americanism,  training 
for '  the  Eights'  last  summer.  The 
word '  Eights'  alone  should  suffice 
to  imply  that  I  mean  the  college- 
races  at  Oxford,  or  rather  '  train- 
ing for  the  Eights'  should  imply 
that  I  mean  training  for  the  col- 
lege-races at  Oxfbrd.  Those 
glorious  races  I  will  not  describe 
here  ;  for  the  names  of  the  crews, 
and  the  bumps  that  they  made, 
were  they  not  written  in  the 
columns  of  the  sporting  papers  1 

Of  course  our  Eight,  or  an  eight 
of  ours,  had  been  on  the  river  from 
the  beginning  of  the  term  ;  nay, 
rumour  said  that  individual  mem- 
bers had  been  at  work  on 'sliders' 
loug  before,  and  that  the  *  Vac.' 
and  the  boatmen  had  been  the 
only  witnesses   of  their  diligent 


e£Forts.  But  it  was  scarcely  three 
weeks  before  the  first  of  those 
eight  eventful  days  that  real 
earnest  training  began.  Then  it 
was  that  a  table  in  hall  was  set 
apart  dovm  by  the  door  '  for  the 
crew,  sir,'  as  the  scout  informed 
the  innocent  freshman  who  could 
find  no  other  resting-place  and 
had  esconced  himself  there.  Then 
it  was  that  Stroke  was  seen  about 
the  quad,  buttonholing  the  casual 
passer-by,  and,  in  his  blandest 
tones — *  I  say,  old  man,  you'll 
give  the  Eight  a  breakfast,  won't 
you  V  Then  it  was  that  our  Cap-  * 
tain,  responding  to  some  mild 
query,  said,  in  a  voice  that  all 
might  hear,  'I  should  think  so, 
indeed.  We'll  go  round  the  Parks 
to-morrow:  all  be  at  the  Lodge 
at  seven.  And  mind  you're  there, 
Cox'  (this  gruffly) ;  *  you'll  have 
to  run  round — get  some  of  your 
fat  down.  I  thmk  you  ought  to 
go  aifd  see  all  these  men  in  bed 
at  half-past  ten'  (this  last  mors 
amenably). 

So  the  next  morning  saw — well, 
it  was  the  first  day,  and  I  won't 
say  how  many  of  us  appeared  at 
the  Lodge.  But,  to  make  up  for 
it,  we  all  met  at  breakfast,  with 
one  of  the  *  old  men'  afterwards — 
nine  of  us,  including  Cox,  seated 
round  the  irregular  tables,  fight- 
ing for  the  enormous  vessel  em- 
ployed for  the  concoction  of  tea, 
struggling  with  chops,  steaks, 
poached  eggs,  watercresses,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  all-impor- 
tant '  squish.'  No,  I  don't  know 
the  origin  of  the  word;  but  it 
means  marmalade.  But  these 
first  days  are  irregular — every- 
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body's  fault,  particularly  Cox's; 
and  of  course  our  Captain  said  he 
was  the  only  regular  one — said  it 
plaintively,  did  this  much  ill-used 
individual 

We  had  all  been  at  it  hard  for 
a  week  now.  '  Half- past  six,  sir/ 
says  my  scout  And  I  grunt  out, 
'  Call  me  again  in  twenty  minutes/ 
Woe  betide  me  if  he  fails !  He 
is  faithful,  and  a  quarter-past  seven 
sees  six  of  us  ready  in  every  kind 
of  wondrous  garb.  There  was 
one  who  always  wore  a  *  butterfly' 
cap,  an  irreproachable  coat,  a  dirty 
pair  of  flannels,  and  his  second- 
best  comforter.  We  others  varied 
our  attire  in  every  stage  of  the 
disreputable,  having  a  general  look 
of  '  un^u&bedness'  about  us,  and 
rather  unkempt  hair.  There  were 
six  of  us ;  even  that  irrepressible 
Cox,  who  was  hardly  ever  punc- 
tual, had  turned  up.  Said  the 
Captain, '  It's  no  use  waiting  for 
those  other  fellows  ;  come  on.' 

So  off  we  went  to  the  Parks, 
where,  just  inside  the  gates,  we 
met  Five  and  Four  returning. 

'Don't  believe  youVe  been 
round  at  all,'  says  Stroke  the 
suspicious.  *  Where's  the  young 
unl' 

That's  Four^s  brother,  and  the 
individual  in  question,  it  would 
appear,  is  seedy ;  but  we  know 
all  about  that  Said  Seven,  tohich 
he  was  the  Captain, 

*  Now,  Cox,  you've  got  to  run 
round.' 

'  All  right ;  but  sha'n't  I  eat  a 
lot  for  breakfast !' 

'  No,  I'll  be  hanged  if  you  do  ; 
I'll  see  to  that.  Go  on,  you 
young — ' 

But  Cox  is  'lost  to  sight,  to 
memory  dear,'  or,  at  any  rate,  out 
of  hearing  by  this  time. 

By  about  a  quarter  to  eight  the 
terriers  have  been  taken  to  their 
quarters,  and  we  are  back  in  our 
rooms,  to  tub  and  clothe  ourselves 
in  more  presentable  habiliments. 


This  matutinal  promenade  gave, 
or  should  have  given,  the  best  of 
appetites  for  breakfast;  but  the 
only  unfortunate  thing  was  that 
the  Cox  got  hungry  too.  Alas, 
there  was  no  thinning  that  Cox  ! 

At  half- past  eight  some  two- 
thirds  of  the  crew  are  grouped  in 
an  uncomfortable  sort  of  mass 
round  the  fireplace  of  our  host, 
waiting  for  breakfiut,  the  punc- 
tuality or  unpunctuality  of  which 
depends  upon  the  scout  officiating. 
This  pause  is  always  awkward,  as 
several  of  the  men  are  in  all  pro- 
bability not  acquainted  with  the 
owner  of  the  rooms,  or  at  any  rate 
not  upon  intimate  terms.  This 
difficulty  Cox  would  appear  fully 
to  appreciate,  as  he  seldom,  if  ever, 
entered  the  room  till  the  rest  of 
the  party  were  well  occupied  with 
the  first  mutton-chops,  and  re- 
ceived his  share  of  abuse  all  round 
in  consequence.  Then  would  enter 
sheepishly  the  individual  so  con- 
spicuous by  his  absence  in  the 
Parks;  finding  it  useless  to  dis- 
prove the  various  depreciatory  ex- 
clamations that  greet  him,  he  is 
obliged  to  acknowledge  his  guilt, 
whereupon  '  No  eggs  for  you  this 
morning  I'  sternly  from  the  head 
of  the  table. 

The  host  on  these  occasions  is 
quite  a  subordinate,  who  finds  his 
time  completely  occupied  in  at- 
tending to  the  various  dishes  of 
the  menu  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. He  not  unfrequently  finds 
it  incumbent  on  him  in  a  meek 
voice  to  inquire  'how  the  boat 
went  yesterday,'  boating  being  as 
likely  as  not  a  matter  upon 
which  he  is  profoundly  ignorant, 
or  he  would  not  have  to  ask  the 
question.  This  very  probably  gives 
rise  to  a  hot  discussion,  in  which 
no  opportunity  will  be  spar^  of 
abusing  Cox  for  his  yesterday's 
course,  and —  Bub  preserve  us  from 
boating  '  shop' ! 

Some  one  will  then   exclaim 
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in  a  suggestive  whisper  to  his 
neighboar,  '  I  wonder  if  there  are 
any  oranges  i'  If  there  should  not 
be,  our  host,  who  somehow  has 
overheard,  apologises  profusely, 
and  immediately  despatches  his 
scout  to  procure  some.  I  believe 
Five  and  Six  were  so  tenacious 
about  the  oranges  merely  because 
of  the  excellent  amusement  the 
pips  afforded  them,  for  a  furious 
cannonade  would  be  maintained 
until  they  were  demolished.  After 
having  'satisfied  the  desire  of  eat- 
ing and  drinking,'  and  having 
made  a  considerable  mess  in  his 
rooms,  we  would  tender  our  thanks 
to  the  hospitable  friend  and  dis- 
perse. 

At  one  o'clock  we  met  again  for 
a  dinner  of  the  plainest — fish,  a 
joint,  and  pudding  somewhat  of 
the  kind  that  the  doctor  recom- 
mends as  '  slops.'  Eather  an  un- 
interesting operation,  this  midday 
feeding  of  the  animals;  but  for- 
tunately it  was  soon  over,  and  one 
could  do  what  one  liked,  short  of 
indulging  in  any  extra  victuals  or 
cooling  beverages  for  an  hour  or 
so.  That  is  not  yery  long  in  a 
period  of  three  weeks'  slavery,  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  mornings 
was  generally  occupied  with  lec- 
tures and  sucb  considerations. 

Then  at  half-past  three  or  four 
we  all  trooped  down  to  the  river, 
and,  getting  into  flannels,  perused 
our  sporting  oracles  and  other 
papers  till  we  were  ready  to 
start.  Then  at  length,  when  all 
delinquents  were  gathered  in  from 
the  tow-path  and  seated  in  their 
places,  *  Are  you  ready  1  Paddle  !* 
and  off  we  went,  to  easy  by  the 
green  barge  and  row  on  to  Ifiley ; 
sometimes  returning,  and  after 
a  pause  of  an  hour  or  so  and  some 

*  tub-pairs,'  starting  again  over 
the  same  water  to  Iffley,  to  do  a 

*  course,'  hard  rowing  all  the  way 
coming  up;  or  passing  through 
the  lock,  rowing  sharp  from  Ken- 


nington  Island  to  Sandford,  and 
gradually  home  again.  Sometimes 
we  did  not  return  from  the  first 
journey  to  Iffley,  but  passed  right 
on  from  Kennington  and  Sand- 
ford  to  Kuneham  bridge,  and 
turning  just  beyond  it  (Coxens, 
beware!);  then  seven  miles  home 
again,  with  a  very  good  appetite  for 
supper  after  the  fourteen  or  fifteen 
miles'  row.  Supper  at  eight,  with 
the  inevitable  solids  and  two 
glasses  of  beer  (these  details!), 
with  surly  faces  if  the  work  had 
been  unsatisfactory,  or  an  extra 
glass  of  beer  if  the  Captain  was 
content;  and  then  the  day  was 
over,  and  half-past  ten  should  have 
seen  us  all  in  bed.  So  three  weeks 
went  by — three  weeks  of  tome- 
thing  that  is  far  better  than 
slavery,  though  we  were  all  really 
slaves  to  the  oar,  bound  by  fixed 
hours  and  forms,  engaged  by  a 
mutual  understanding  to  do  what> 
ever  our  Captain  enjoined,  till 
the  last  of  the  eight-day  races 
were  over. 

Therefore  let  not  the  mere 
word  training  strike  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  anxious  friends. 
Let  those  who  imagine  that  it 
means  starvation  conceal  them- 
selves behind  the  curtains  at  a 
training  breakfast,  and  this  will 
complete  the  disillusion.  No  one 
who  has  passed  through  it  in  his 
University  career  will  ever  foi^get 
it.  Forget  I  No ;  he  will  rather 
look  back  upon  it  as  a  pleasant 
ordeal,  and  most  sociable  tyranny. 
Thus  I  look  back  to  those  bright 
days — sweeping  grandly  down  the 
stream  in  the  full  summer  sun, 
with  the  hope  of  success  to  flush 
us. 

Should  you  wish  to  know  what 
boat  this  was  whose  simple  daily 
doings  I  have  chronicled  here,  I 
will  only  say  it  was  a  boat  that 
did  very  well,  a  boat  that  did  not 
disgrace  its  college,  a  boat  that 
never  will. 
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There  are  few  litiSrateurs  who 
have  imported  more  variety  into 
their  labours  than  the  indefatig- 
able author  of  the  work  now  be- 
fore us.  As  a  novelist  his  fame 
is  in  all  the  families  and  circulat- 
ing libraries  of  the  kingdom.  He 
is  at  home  in  the  hunting-field 
and  in  the  cathedral  close;  his 
studies  have  made  him  conver- 
sant with  the  rivalries  of  sport- 
ing life  as  well  as  the  serener  and 
more  celestial  jealousies  of  eccle- 
siasticism.  In  the  latter  phase 
of  his  activity  he  has  very  dis- 
tinctly coquetted  with  theology, 
the  only  science,  except  the  politi- 
cal and  social,  with  which  he 
appears  at  all  anxious  to  establish 
any  very  vivid  connection.  The 
affairs  of  our  planet,  with  which 
it  appears  to  be  the  modest  am- 
bition of  Mr.  Trollope  to  be 
familiar,  have  always  had  for  him 
a  kind  of  diffused  fascination,  and 
the  widespread  interests  of  Greater 
Britain  have  supplied  a  patriotic 
motive  to  his  sympathy  and  a  glow 
of  vigour  to  his  unwearied  pen. 
A  year  ago  his  claim  to  be  the 
all- comprehensive  annalist  and 
commentator  of  colonial  life  was 
only  invalidated  by  one  single 
exception:  'South  Afiica'  was 
the  only  colony  which  he  had 
not  *done,*  and  about  which  he 
had  not  written  a  book.  The 
present  volumes  issue  d  la  bonne 
heure  to  remove  the  impatient 
reproach  of  a  past  incomplete- 
ness ;  and  to  Mr.  Trollope  belongs, 
we  believe,  the  unique  boasts — 
pace  Mr.  Fox  Bourne  and  others, 

*  Sonak  Africa.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 
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who  have  treated  of  our  colonies 
collectively — of  having  bestowed 
on  each  the  distinction  of  a  sepa- 
rate description. 

The  annexation  of  the  Trans- 
vaal was  the  circumstance  which 
precipitated  in  Mr.  Trollope's 
mind  a  long-staiiding  desire  into 
an  immediate  resolution.  Clearly 
now,  as  he  writes,  there  was  an 
additional  reason  for  going.  Sir 
Theophilus  Shepstone  had 

*done  a  voy  high-handed  thing  as  to 
which  it  mi^ht  be  the  duty  of  a  Briton 
travelling  with  a  pen  in  his  hand  to  make 
a  strong  remonstrancei  Or  again  it  might 
be  his  duty  to  pat  that  sturdy  Briton  on 
the  back — ^with  pen  and  ink — and  hold 
his  name  up  to  honour  as  having  been 
sturdy  in  a  righteous  cause.  If  I  had 
premeditated  a  journey  to  South  Africa  a 
year  or  two  since,  when  Soutii  Africa  was 
certainly  not  very  much  in  men's  mouths, 
there  was  much  more  to  reconcile  me  to 
the  idea  now  that  Confederation  and  the 
Transvaal  were  in  every  man's  mouth.* 

If  we  point  out  the  fact  that 
Mr.  TroUope's  visit  was  a  hasty 
one,  and  that  his  work  suffers  in 
consequence  as  an  incomplete  and 
unsymmetrical  record,  we  may  do 
so  not  only  without  ill-nature, 
but  under  his  own  auspices ;  for 
it  is  a  misfortune  of  which  he 
himself  makes  an  ingenuous  con- 
fession. But  he  conscientiously 
endeavours  to  make  up  for  his 
own  lack  of  information  by  con- 
sulting the  most  trusted  works, 
whether  historical,  popular,  legal, 
or  political,  bearing  upon  the 
questions  which  he  has  reviewed; 
and  he  has  not  disdained  to  sup- 
plement the  more  open  sources  of 
knowledge  by  the  reading  and 
consultation  of  '  almanacs,  pam- 
phlets, lectures^  letters,  and  blue- 
books.' 
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The  map  which  Mr.  Henry 
Hall  supplies  to  the  first  volume 
of  Mr.  Trollope's  South  AfHca  is 
to  be  commended  for  a  like  dili- 
gence of  compilation.  All  the 
amiable  official  authorities,  as 
well  as  the  independent  contribu- 
tions of  travellers  and  pioneers, 
have  been  used  in  the  production 
of  this  admirable  aid  to  the  iden- 
tification of  events  and  places, 
which  incorporates  additions  and 
corrections  from  surveys  and  ex- 
plorations to  the  present  year, 
still  so  youthful,  of  1878.  On  a 
scale  of  about  fifty  miles  to  the 
inch,  it  exhibits  the  physical  and 
commercial  characteristics  of  the 
whole  country  from  west  to  east, 
and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  the  twenty-fifth  degree  of  south 
latitude.  It  thus  embraces  the 
v^estern  and  eastern  provinces  of 
the  Cape  Colony,  Griqualand 
West  (more  popularly  known  as 
the  Diamond  Fields),  Kafraria, 
Natal,  Zululand,  the  Orange 
River  Free  State^  and  the  Trans- 
vaal, indicating  throughout  the 
mountains,  hills,  valleys,  passes, 
fountains,  ports,  towns,  settle- 
ments, military  posts  and  forts, 
missionary  stations,  and  railways, 
the  last  being  distinguished  either 
as  complete,  or  as  in  progress,  or 
sanctioned.  In  the  course  of  Mr. 
TroUope's  hurried  tour  he  passed 
through  much  of  this  extensive 
and  most  interesting  region,  one 
of  the  most  notable  exceptions  to 
the  exhaustiveness  of  his  itinerary 
arising  from  his  omission  to  visit 
Basuto  Land,  in  the  north-east  of 
the  Cape  Colony,  and  bounded  by 
Eafraria,  Natal,  and  the  Orange 
River  -Free  State.  His  adven- 
tures are  of  the  mildly  exciting 
order,  not  calculated,  if  told  by 
«n-  Othello,  whose  eloquence  re- 
quired all  the  advantages  of  *  most 
disastrous  chances,'  to  compel  the 
love  of  a  Desdemona,  but  still 
adapted,  when  narrated  by  Mr. 


Trollope,  to  keep  up  in  the  reader 
a  spirit  of  unflagging  attention. 
We  do  not  purpose  to  be  of  his 
company,  therefore,  at  every  step 
or  stage  of  his  journey ;  it  will 
suffice  to  join  and  rejoin  him  as 
he  passes  from  point  to  point  of 
more  than  common  significance 
and  interest.  It  is  not  our  inten- 
tion, again,  to  follow  Mr.  Trollope 
at  any  length  into  the  '  early 
Dutch  history'  and  the  '  English 
history*  of  South  Africa  ;  for  in 
these  departments  of  his  work  he 
is  answerable  merely  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  materials  which  he 
found  ready  to  his  hand ;  and  we 
prefer  to  give  especially  the  re- 
sults of  his  own  observation.  But 
we  take  his  narrative  of  an  inci- 
dent which  occurred  some  twenty 
years  ago,  and  which  he  charac- 
terises as  one  that 

'Beems  to  be  the  most  remarkable  and 
most  anintelligible  of  all  the  events 
known  to  us  in  Kafir  history.  At  this 
time  Sir  George  Grey  was  Governor  of 
the  Colony — a  most  remarkable  man,  who 
had  been  Governor  of  South  Australia 
and  of  New  Zealand,  who  had  been  once 
recalled  from  his  office  of  Governor  at 
the  Cape  and  then  restored,  who  was  sent 
back  to  New  Zealand  as  Governor  in  the 
hottest  of  the  Maori  warfare,  and  who 
now  lives  in  that  Colony  and  is  at  this  mo- 
ment— the  beginning  of  1878— singularly 
enough,  Prime  Minister  in  thedependen<rf 
in  which  he  has  twice  been  the  Queen's 
vicegerent.  Whatever  he  may  be,  or  may 
have  been,  in  New  Zealand,  he  certainly 
left  behind  him  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
a  very  maX  reputation.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  of  all  our  South  African  Gover- 
nors he  was  the  most  popular — and  pro- 
bably the  most  high-handed.  In  his  time 
there  came  up  a  prophecy  among  the 
Kafirs  that  they  were  to  be  restored  to  all 
their  pristine  glories  and  possessions,  not 
by  living  aid,  but  by  the  dead.  Their  old 
warriors  would  return  to  them  from  the 
distant  world,  and  they  themselves  would 
all  become  young,  beautiful,  and  invinci' 
ble.  But  great  nith  was  needed.  They 
would  find  fat  cattle  in  large  caves  nu- 
merous as  th<iir  hearts  might  desire ;  and 
rich  fields  of  flowing  com  would  spring 
up  for  them  as  food  was  required.  Only 
they  must  kill  all  their  own  cattle^  and 
destrov  all  their  own  grain,  and  must  re- 
ffain  from  sowing  a  seed.  This  they  did 
with  perfect  faith,  and  all  Elafirdom  was 
well-nigh  starved  to  death.  The  English 
and  Dtttah  around  them  did  what  they 
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could  for  their  relief^had  indeed  done 
what  tbey  conld  to  prevent  the  self-im- 
molation ;  but  the  more  that  the  white 
men  interfered,  the  more  confirmed  were 
the  black  men  in  their  faith.  It  is  said 
that  50,000  of  them  perished  of  hunger. 
Since  that  day  there  has  been  no  consider- 
able Kafir  war,  and  the  spirit  of  the  race 
has  been  broken. 

Whence  came  the  prophecy  ?  There  is 
a  maxim  among  lawyers  that  Uie  criminal 
is  to  be  looked  for  among  tho(>e  who  have 
profited  by  the  crime.  That  we  the  British 
nolders  of  the  South  African  soil,  and  we 
only,  were  helped  on  in  our  work  by  this 
catastrophe  is  certain.  No  such  prophecy — 
nothing  like  to  it — ever  came  up  among 
tiie  Kafirs  before.  They  have  ever  been  a 
superstitious  people,  ^iven  to  witchcraft 
and  much  afraid  of  witches.  But  till  this 
fatal  day  they  were  never  tempted  to  be- 
lieve that  the  dead  would  come  back  to 
them,  or  to  look  for  other  food  than  what 
the  earth  ^ve  them  by  its  -natural  in- 
crease.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
prophecy  ripened  in  the  brain  of  an  imagi- 
native and  strong-minded  Anglo-Saxon. 
This  occurred  in  1857  when  the  terrible 
exigencies  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  had 
taken  almost  every  redcoat  from  the 
Cape  to  the  Peninsula.  Had  the  Kafirs 
tried  their  old  method  of  warfare  at  such 
a  period,  it  might  have  gone  very  hard 
indeed  with  the  Dutch  and  English  far- 
mers of  the  Eastern  Province.' 

The  cause  of  this  singular  freak 
of  superstition  is  not,  however, 
to  be  found  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
agency  which  Mr.  TroUope  ac- 
cuses; and  a  more  critical  memory 
than  his  has  already  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  nothing  in 
the  history  of  the  Cape  Colony  is 
better  established  than  that  a 
young  woman  of  Kreli's  tribe, 
named  Nongans,  who  professed  to 
speak  under  inspiration,  was  the 
author  of  this  unfortunate  pro- 
phecy. 'Nongans  was  a  Kafir 
medium,  and  the  tribe  unluckily 
yielded  to  an  impulse  of  credulity 
as  respects  the  supernatural,  which 
is  far  from  being  confined  to 
savages.' 

Frequently  in  the  course  of 
Mr.  Trollope*8  pages  he  moralises 
over  the  relative  failure  of  South 
Africa  as  a  sphere  of  British 
colonisation,  as  compared  with 
the  younger  settlements  in  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand ;  and  the 
ever-recurring  reason,    expressed 


in  slightly  varying  terms,  is  said 
to  be  the  unwillingness  of  the 
British  emigrant  to  seek  a  country 
where  he  would  have  to  encounter 
in  the  lists  of  labour  the  antagon- 
ism of  his  red  or  black  brethren. 
In  one  of  its  forms  this  reason  is 
embodied  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  chapter  devoted  to  a 
description  of  Capetown : 

*The  population  is  something  over 
80,000,  which,  when  we  rememl^r  that 
the  place  is  more  than  two  centuries  old, 
and  that  it  is  the  capital  of  an  enormous 
countr}%  and  the  seat  of  the  colonial 
legislature,  is  not  great.  Melbourne, 
which  is  just  two  hundred  years  younger 
than  Capetown,  contains  above  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  inhabitants.  Melbourne 
was  of  course  made  what  it  is  by  gold ; 
but  then  so  have  there  been  diamonds  to 
enhance  the  growth  of  Capetown.  But 
the  truth,  I  take  it,  is  that  a  white  work- 
ing population  will  not  settle  itself  at  any 
place  where  it  will  have  to  measure  itself 
against  coloured  labour.  A  walk  through 
the  streets  of  Capetown  is  sufficient  to 
show  the  stranger  that  he  has  reached  a 
place  not  inhabited  b^  white  men,  and  a 
very  little  conversation  will  show  him 
further  that  he  is  not  speaking  with  an 
English-speaking  population.  The  gentry 
no  doubt  are  umite  and  speak  English. 
At  any  rate,  the  members  of  Parliament 
do  so,  and  the  clergymen,  and  the  editors, 
for  the  most  part,  and  the  good-looking 

Jroung  ladies, — but  they  are  not  the  popu- 
adon.  He  will  find  that  everythmg 
about  him  is  done  by  coloured  persons  of 
various  races,  who  among  themselves 
speak  a  language  which  I  am  told  the 
Dutch  in  Holland  will  hardly  condescend 
to  recognise  as  their  own.  Perhaps,  as 
regards  labour,  the  most  valuable  race  is 
that  of  the  Malays,  and  these  are  the 
descfflidants  of  slaves  whom  the  early 
Dutch  settlers  introduced  from  Java.  The 
Malays  are  so-called  Mahommedans,  and 
some  are  to  be  seen  flaunting  about  the 
town  in  turbans  and  flowing  robes.  These, 
I  understand,  are  allowed  so  to  dress 
themselves  as  a  privilege  in  reward  for 
some  pious  work  done — ^a  journey  to  Mecca 
probably.  Then  there  is  a  Hottentot 
admixture,  a  sprinkling  of  the  Guinea- 
coast  negro,  and  a  small,  but  no  doubt 
increasing,  Kafir  element.  But  all  this  is 
leavened  and  brought  into  some  agreement 
with  European  modes  of  action  and  thought 
by  the  preponderating  influence  of  Dutch 
blood.  So  that  the  people,  though  idle, 
are  not  apathetic  as  savages,  nor  quite  so 
indifferent  as  Orientals.  But  yet  there  is 
so  much  of  the  savage  and  so  much  of  the 
Oriental  that  the  ordinary  Englishman  does 
not  come  eut  and  work  among  them. 
Wages  are  high,  and  living,  though  the 
prices  of  provisions  are  apt  to  vary,  is  not 
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•osUy.  Kor  is  the  climate  averse  to 
European  labourers,  who  can  generally 
work  without  detriment  in  regions  out- 
side the  tropics.  But  fortj  years  ago 
alave-labour  was  the  labour  of  the  country, 
and  the  stains,  the  apathy,  the  unprofit- 
ableness  of  dave-labour  still  remain.  It 
had  a  curse  about  it  which  fifty  years 
have  not  been  able  to  remove.' 

Again  from  tlie  same  chapter 
we  transcribe  a  paragraph  which 
offers  an  interesting  contribution 
to  an  understanding  of  Mr.  Trol- 
lope's  idiosyncrasy,  and  forms  the 
reason  for  oar  abreadyexpressed 
opinion,  that  the  world  is  to  ex- 
pect no  work  on  astronomy  from 
his  otherwise  versatile  pen. 

*  I  should  weary  mv  reader  were  I  to 
tell  him  of  all  the  civilised  institutions- 
one  by  one — which  are  in  daily  use  in 
Capetown.  There  is  a  Custom  House, 
ana  a  Sailors*  Home,  and  there  are  hos- 

fitals,  and  an  observatory— very  notable, 
believe,  as  being  well  placed  in  reference 
to  the  Southern  hemisphere — and  a  Gov- 
ernment Herbarium,  and  a  lunatic  asylum 
at  Robben  Island.    Of  Mr.  Stone,  the 
Astronomer  Royal  and  lord  of  the  Obser- 
vatory, I  must  say  one  word  in  special 
praise.     "  Do  you  care  for  the  stars?*'  he 
asked  me.    In  truth  I  do  not  care  for  the 
stars.    I  care,  I  think,  only  for  men  and 
women,  and  so  I  told  him.     *'Theu,** 
said  he,  "I  won*t  bother  you  to  come  to 
the  Observatory.    But  if  you  wish  to  see 
stars  I  will  show  them  to  you.**    I  took 
him  at  his  word  and  did  not  then  go  to 
the  Observatory.    This  I  had  said  with 
some  fear  and  trembling,  as  I  remembered 
well  the  disgust  which  A^ziz  once  ex- 
pressed when  I  asked  permission  not  to  be 
shown  his  museum  at  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts. But  Mr.  Stone  seemed  to  under- 
stand my  deficiency,  and  if  he  pitied  me  he 
abstained  from  expressing  his  pit^.  After- 
wards I  did  make  a  special  visit  to  the 
Observatory — ^which  is  maintained  by  the 
imperial  Government  and   not   by  the 
Colony — and  was  shown  all  the  wonders 
of  the  southern  heavens.    They  were  very 
beautiful,  but  I  did  not  understand  much 
about  them.* 

Mr.  Trollope,  however,  is  not 
insensihle  to  the  charms  and  the 
grandeur  of  terrestrial  scenery, 
and  he  frequently  expresses  his 
admiration  of  the  garden-like 
beauty  of  the  vineyards  and  orange- 
groves,  as  well  as  the  romance  of 
the  woods  and  the  caves,  and  the 
sublimity  of  the  mountains,  which 
he  observed  in  the  Cape  Colony, 


of  which  the  following  passage  i» 
generally  descriptive,  although  it 
derives  its  immediate  or  occasional 
inspiration  from  Robertson,  a  town 
and  district  about  a  hundred 
miles  fo  the  east,  and  slightly  to 
the  north,  of  Capetown. 

'From  Worcester  we  went  on  to  a  little 
town  called  Robertson,  which  is  also  the 
capital   of   an    electoral  division,    llie 
country  here  is  altogether  a  country  of 
mountains,  varying  from  three  to  seven 
thousand  feet  high.    The  valleys  between 
them  are  broad,  so  as  to  give  ample  space 
for  agriculture,  if  only  agriculture  can  be 
made  to  pay.    HavinjK  heard  much  of  the 
continual  plains  of  South  Africa,  I  had 
imagined  mat  everything  beyond  the  hille 
immediately  surrounding  Capetown  would 
be  flat :  but  in  lieu  of  that  I  found  myself 
travelling  through  a  country  in  which  one 
series  of  mountains  succeeds  another  for 
hundreds  of  miles.    The  Cape  Colo^  is 
very  large,  especially  the  Western  Pro- 
vince, wnich  extends  almost  from  the 
28th  to  much  below  the  84th  degree  of 
latitude  S.,  and  from  the  17th  to  the  23d 
of  longitude  E.    Of  this  immense  area  I 
was  able  to  see  comparatively  only  a 
small  part ;  but  in  what  I  did  see  I  was 
never  out  of  the  neighbourhood  of  moun- 
tains.    The  highest  mountain  in  South 
Africa  is  Cathkin  Peak  in  NaUl,  and  that 
is  over  10,000  feet    In  the  districts  be- 
longing to  the  Cape  Colony  the  highest  is 
in  Basuto,  and  is  the  Mont  aux  Sources. 
The  highest  in  the  Western  Province  is 
called  The  Seven  Weeks  Poort,  which  is  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Swellendam,  and 
belongs  to  the  district  of  which  I  am  now 
speakmg.    It  is  7600  feet  high.    As  the 
first  and  most  important  consequence  of 
this,  the  making  of  roads  within  a  couple 
of  hundred  miles  of  Capetown  has  been 
a  matter  of  great  difficulty.    In  eveiy 
direction  passes  through  the  mountams 
have  had  to  be  found,  which  when  found 
have   required   great  skill  and  a  very 
heavy  expenditure  before  they  could  be 
used  for  roads.  But  a  second  oonsec^uence 
has  been  that  a  large  extent  of  magnificent 
scenery  has  been  thrown  open,  which,  as 
the  different  parts  of  the  world  are  made 
nearer  to  eacn  ether  by  new  discoveries 
and  advancing  science,  will  become  a  de- 
light and  a  piayeround  to  travellers— as 
aro  the  Alps  and  the  P}'renoes  and  the 
Apennines  m  Europe.   At  present  I  think 
that  but  few  people  in  England  are  aware 
that  among  the  mountains  of  the  Cape 
Colony  there  is  scenery  as  grand  as  m 
Switzerland  or  the  south-west  of  France, 
And  the  fact  that  such  scenery  is  dose  to 
them  attracts  the  notice  of  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony 
itselt    The  Dutch,  I  fancy,  regarded  the 
mountains  simply  as  barriers  or  disagree- 
able obstacles,  and  the  English  commu- 
nity which  has  oome  since  has  hardly  aa 
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yA  aehiered  idleness  sufficient  for  the 
trne  enjoTment  of  toorist  tniTelling.* 

The  principal  drawbacks  to  the 
unlimited  prosecution  of  success- 
ful agriculture  in  the  happy  val- 
leys which  occur  between  the 
ridges  of  more  elevated  lands  are 
the  scarcity  of  labour  and  of  tanks 
or  reservoirs  for  the  storage  of 
water,  which,  falling  in  abundance 
on  the  tops  and  slopes  of  the  hills, 
runs  down  to  the  sea  without  fer- 
tilising the  rich  but  thirsty  soil. 
The  population  of  the  Cape 
Colony  is  preponderatingly  Dutch, 
and  their  kindness  and  good-na- 
ture meet  with  a  frank  and  fuU 
recognition  from  Mr.  Trollope. 

*  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  was  never 
refused  anything  which  I  asked  of  a 
Dutchman  m  South  Africa.  I  must  re- 
mark also  that  often  as  I  broke  down  on 
my  travels — and  I  did  break  down  very 
^ten  and  sometimes  in  circumstances  that 
were  by  no  means  promising — there  always 
came  a  Dtus  ex  machina  for  my  immedi- 
ate relief.  A  generoas  Dutchman  would 
lend  me  a  horse  or  a  cart,  or  a  needy 
Englishman  would  appear  with  an  animal 
to  sell  when  the  gettmg  of  a  horse  under 
any  circumstances  had  begun  to  appear 
impossible.  On  one  occasion  a  jibbing 
brute  feU  as  he  was  endeavouring  to  kick 
everything  to  pieces,  and  nearly  cut  his 
leg  in  two;  but  a  kind-heartea  colonist 
appeared  immediately  on  the  scene,  with 
a  very  pretty  girl  in  his  cart,  and  took  me 
on  to  my  destination.  And  yet  one  often 
travels  hour  after  hour  throughout  the 
whele  day  without  meeting  a  fellow- 
tiaveUer.* 

Mr.  Trollope  enters  somewhat 
minutely  into  the  art  and  mystery 
of  ostrich-farming,  into  the  details 
of  which,  however  interesting,  our 
space  will  not  allow  us  to  follow 
him.  Some  of  the  more  salient 
facts,  however,  may  be  stated  as 
he  records  them : 

'I  was  taken  from  Grahamstown  to  see 
an  ostrich  farm  about  fifteen  miles  distant. 
The  establishment  belongs  to  Mr.  Douglas, 
who  is,  I  believe,  among  the  ostrich  farm- 
ers of  the  Colony  about  the  most  suc- 
cessful, and  who  was,  if  not  the  first,  the 
first  who  did  the  work  on  a  large  scale. 
He  is,  moreover,  the  patentee  for  an  eg^- 
faatching  machine,  or  incubator,  which  is 
now  in  use  among  many  of  the  feather- 
growers  of  the  district.  Mr.  Douglas 
Docnpies  about  1200  acres  of  rough  ground, 


formerly  devoted  to  sheep- farming.  The 
country  around  was  all  used  not  long  since 
as  sheep-walks,  but  seems  to  have  so  much 
deteriorate  t  hy  changes  in  the  grasses  as 
to  be  no  longer  pro  Stable  for  that  purpose. 
But  it  will  feed  ostriches. 

At  this  establishment  I  found  about  800 
of  those  birds,  which,  taking  them  all 
round,  young  and  old,  were  worth  about 
SOL  a  piece.    Each  bird  fit  for  plucking 

fives  two  crops  of  feathers  a  year,  and  pro- 
uces,  on  an  average,  feathers  to  the  value 
of  15/.  per  annum.  The  creatures  feed 
themselves  unless  when  sick  or  young,  and 
live  upon  the  various  bushes  and  grasses 
of  the  land.  The  farm  is  divided  out  in- 
to paddocks,  and,  with  those  which  are 
breeding,  one  cock  with  two  hens  occupies 
each  paddock.  The  young  birds — for 
they  do  not  breed  till  they  are  three  years 
old^-or  those  which  are  not  paired,  run  in 
flocks  of  thirty  or  forty  eacn.  They  are 
subject  to  diseases  which  of  course  require 
attention,  and  are  apt  to  damage  them- 
selves, sometimes  breaking  their  own 
bones,  and  getting  themselves  caught  in 
the  wire  fences.  Otherwise  they  are  hardy 
brutes,  who  can  stand  much  heat  and  cold, 
can  do  for  long  periods  without  water, 
who  require  no  delicate  feeding,  and  give 
at  existing  prices  ample  returns  for  the 
care  bestowed  upon  them. 

But,  nevertheless,  ostrich-farming  ia  a 
precarious  venture.  The  birds  are  of  such 
value,  a  full-grown  bird  in  perfect  health 
being  worth  as  much  as  75/.,  that  there 
are  of  course  risks  of  great  loss.  And  I 
doubt  whether  the  industry  has,  as  yet, 
existed  leng  enough  for  those  who  employ 
it  to  know  all  its  conditions. 

♦  ♦  •  ♦  ♦ 

I  may  add  with  regard  to  ostrich-farm* 
ing  that  I  have  heard  that  50  per  cent  per 
annum  on  the  capital  invested  has  been 
not  uncommonly  made.  But  I  have  heard 
also  that  all  the  capital  invested  has  not 
been  unfreqnently  lost.  It  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  precarious  business,  and  one 
which  requires  special  adaptation  in  the 
person  who  conducts  it.  And  to  this  must 
De  added  the  fact  that  it  depends  entirely 
on  a  freak  of  fashion.  Wheat  and  wool, 
cotton  and  coffee^  leather  and  planks,  men 
will  certainly  continue  to  want,  and  of 
these  things  the  value  will  undoubtedly 
be  maintained  by  competition  for  their 

Possession.  But  ostrich-feathers  may 
ecome  a  drug.  When  the  nurse-maid 
affects  them  the  duchess  will  cease  to  do 
so.' 

The  question  of  Kafir  education 
is  one  which  receives  considerable 
attention  from  the  liands  of  Mr. 
Trollope,  as  being  at  once  one  of 
the  most  important  that  has  to  be 
solved  in  Soath  Africa,  and  one 
about  which  there  exists  the 
most  violent  difference  of  opinion 
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amongst  those  who  have  lived  in 
any  of  its  colonies.  A  traveller 
in  the  land  by  associating  exclu- 
sively with  one  set  of  persons 
would  be  taught  to  think  that 
here  was  to  be  found  a  certain  and 
quick  panacea  for  all  the  ills  and 
dangers  to  which  the  country  is 
subjected.  Here  lies  the  way  by 
which,  within  an  age  or  two,  the 
population  of  the  country  may  be 
made  to  drop  its  savagery  and 
Kafirdom  and  blanket-loving  va- 
gabondism, and  become  a  people 
as  fit  to  say  their  prayers  and  vote 
for  members  of  Parliament  as,  at 
any  rate,  the  ordinary  English 
Christian  constituent.  Another 
traveller,  falling  into  another  and* 
a  dififerent  set,  will  be  told  by  his 
South  African  associates  that  the 
Kafir  is  a  very  good  fellow,  and 
may  be  a  very  good  servant,  till 
he  has  been  brought  to  sing  psalms 
and  to  take  pride  in  his  rapidly- 
acquired  book-learning,  after  which 
point  in  his  education  he  becomes 
sly,  a  liar,  a  thief,  and  in  all  re- 
spects dangerous.  Mr.  Trollope 
frankly  confesses  the  difficulty  he 
experiences  in  forming  an  opinion 
between  these  two  extremes.  Be- 
lieving most  firmly  in  education, 
he  would  cease  to  believe  in  any- 
thing if  he  did  not  believe  that 
education,  if  continued,  would  at 
least  civilise  ;  and  he  can  conceive 
of  no  way  of  ultimately  overcom- 
ing and  dispelling  what  he  is 
obliged  to  call  the  savageiy  of  the 
Kafirs  but  by  education.  He  re- 
cognises the  fact  as  well-nigh  a 
necessity,  that  whilst  dropping 
something  of  his  ignorance  the 
savage  drops  something  also  of  his 
simplicity.  He  can  understand, 
therefore,  why  the  employer  of 
labour  should  prefer  the  unsophis- 
ticated Kafir;  and  he  is  by  no 
means  sure  that  if  he  were  looking 
out  for  black  labour,  that  he 
might  make  money  out  of  it,  un- 
troubled with  any  of  the  desires 


and  designs  of  a  far-reaching  phi- 
lanthropy, he  should  not  eschew 
the  Kafir  from  the  schools.  Mr. 
Trollope  favours  the  introduction 
of  industrial  as  well  as  literary 
civilisation  ;  the  training  in  usefol 
handicrafts  as  well  as  the  inculca- 
tion of  religious  sentiment  which 
may  be  divorced  from  morality. 
He  approves,  therefore,  such  an 
institution  as  that  of  Lovedale, 
where  upwards  of  three  hundred 
Kafir  lads  are  trained  as  wagon- 
makers,  blacksmiths,  printers,  or 
bookbinders,  or  taught  to  make 
roads  and  to  cultivate  land.  He 
expresses  his  assurance  that  no 
Kafir  pupil  can  remain  for  years 
or  even  for  months  among  Euro- 
pean lessons  and  European  habits 
without  carrying  away  with  him 
to  his  own  people,  when  he  goes 
amongst  them,  something  of  a 
civilising  influence.  He  may  per- 
haps forget  much  of  the  literary 
acquirement  which  has  distin- 
guished his  humble  academical 
career ;  but  '  when  he  has  once 
learned  how  to  make  a  table  stand 
square  upon  four  legs,  he  has 
gained  a  power  of  helping  his 
brother  Kafirs  which  will  never 
altogether  desert  him.' 

In  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  '  Condition  of  the 
Cape  Colony,'  Mr.  Trollope  has 
the  following  suggestive  remarks 
as  to  the  value  of  the  diamond 
fields : 

*  In  the  Cape  Colony,  as  in  Anatialia, 
wool  hafl  been  for  many  years  the  staple 
of  the  country  ;  and,  as  in  Australia,  the 
importance,  or  seeming  importance,  of 
the  staple  produce  has  been  cast  into  the 
shade  by  the  great  wealth  of  the  gold 
which  has  been  found  there,  so  in  South 
Africa  baa  the  same  been  done  by  the 
finding  of  diamonds.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  nowever*  the  diamond  district  has 
not  in  truth  belonged  to  the  Cape  Colony. 
Soon  after  these  pages  will  iiave  been 
printed  it  will  probably  be  annexed.  Bat 
the  actual  political  possession  of  the  land 
in  which  the  diamonds  or  gold  have  been 
found  has  had  little  to  do  with  the  wealth 
which  has  flowed  into  the  differoit  Colo- 
nies  from  the  finding  of  the  treasures. 
That  in  each  case  has  come  from  the 
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gnatly  inereaBed  consumption  created  bj 
the  finders.  Men  finding  gold  and  dia- 
monds eat  and  drink  a  great  deal.  The 
persona  who  sell  such  articles  are  enriched, 
and  the  articles  are  subject  to  taxation, 
and  so  a  public  revenue  is  raised.  It  is 
hence  that  the  wealth  comes  rather  than 
from  the  gold  and  diamonds  themselves. 
Had  it  been  possible  that  the  posssesion 
of  the  land  round  the  KimberfeT  mines 
should  have  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
native  tribes,  there  would  have  been  but 
little  difference  in  the  money  result.  The 
flour,  the  meat,  the  brandy,  and  the 
imported  coats  and  boots  would  still  have 
been  carried  up  to  Kimberley  from  the 
Cape  Colony.' 

Upon  entering  ^at-al  we  ex- 
change the  Kafi^  for  the  Zulu, 
who  conceiyea  himself  to  be  a 
very  superior  sort  of  man,  not  as 
being  equal  to  the  white  man, 
whom  he  reverences,  but  as  being 
greatly  above  the  other  black 
races  around  him.  And  yet,  as 
Mr.  Trollope  points  out,  he  is  not 
a  man  of  ancient  blood  or  of  long- 
established  supremacy.  *  Zulu- 
land  proper,  with  which  we  Britons 
have  no  concern,  and  where  the 
Zulus  live  under  an  independent 
king  of  their  own,  is  to  the  north 
of  Natal,  lying  between  the  colony 
and  the  Portuguese  possession 
called  Delagoa  Bay.'  We  tran- 
scribe the  Allowing  account  of 
the  dreaded  Zulu  king  Cetywayo, 
'  the  spelling  of  whose  name  has 
become  settled,  but  Cetch-way-o 
is  the  pronunciation  which  shows 
the  speaker  to  be  well  up  in  his 
Zulu.'  Cetywayo  is  the  son  of 
Kiog  Panda,  who  '  seems  to  have 
been  a  fat,  do-nothing,  good-na- 
tured sort  of  king — for  a  Zulu ;  and 
who  died  some  years  since — ^in  his 
bed,  if  he  had  one.' 

'  Cetywayo  has  certainly  a  bad  reputa- 
tion generally,  though  he  was  till  quite 
lat^y  supposed  to  be  favourable  to  the 
English  as  opposed  to  the  Dutch.  When 
deuing  with  the  troubles  of  the  Transvaal 
I  shall  have  to  say  something  of  him  in 
that  respect  He  has  probably  been  the 
indirect  cause  of  the  annexation  of  that 
country.  In  Natal  there  are  two  opinions 
about  the  Zulu  monarch.  As  the  white 
man  generally  dislikes  the  black  races  by 
whom  he  is  surrounded  and  troubled  in 
SonUi  Africa— not  avene  by  any  means 


to  the  individual  with  whom  he  comes  in 
immediate  contact,  but  despising  and  al- 
most hating  the  people— Cetywayo  and  his 
subjects  are  as  a  rule  evil  spoken  of  among 
the  Europeans  of  the  adjacent  Colony.  He 
is  accused  of  murdering  his  people  right 
and  left  according  to  hia  caprices.  That  is 
the  charge  brought  against  him.  But  it 
is  acknowledged  that  he  does  not  murder 
white  people,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
there  is  any  conclusive  evidence  of  his 
cruelty  to  the  blacks.  He  has  his  white 
friends,  as  I  have  said;  and  although 
they  probably  go  a  little  too  far  in  white- 
washing hini;  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
them  when  they  assert  that  the  spirit  of 
European  clemency  and  abhorrence  from 
bloodshed  has  worked  its  way  even  into 
the  Zulu  court,  and  produced  a  respect 
for  life  which  was  unanown  in  the  days 
of  Cbaka  and  Dingaan.  It  is  no  doubt 
the  case  that  some  of  the  missionaries 
who  had  been  settled  in  Zululand  have 
in  the  year  that  is  last  past— 1877 — 1^ 
the  country  as  though  in  a  panic  I  pre- 
sume that  the  missionaries  nave  gone  be- 
cause two  or  three  of  their  converts  were 
murdered.  Two  or  three  certainly  have 
been  murdered,  but  I  doubt  whether  it 
was  done  by  order  of  the  chief.  The 
converts  have  as  a  rule  been  safe — as  have 
the  missionaries— not  from  any  love  borne 
to  them  by  Cetywayo,  but  because  Cety- 
wayo has  thought  them  to  be  protected 
b^  English  influence.  Cetywayo  has 
hitherto  been  quite  alive  to  the  expediency 
of  maintaining  peace  with  his  white  neigh- 
bours in  Natal,  though  he  could  afford  to 
despise  his  Dutch  neighbours  in  the 
Transvaal.  It  has  yet  to  be  seen  whether 
we  shall  be  able  to  settle  questions  as  to 
a  line  of  demarcation  between  himself 
and  us  in  the  Transvaal  without  an  appeal 
to  force. 


Zululand  is  one  of  the  problems  which 
have  next  to  be  answered.  Let  my  reader 
look  at  his  map.  Natal  is  a  British  Co- 
lony ;  so  is  now  the  Transvaal.  The  ter- 
ritory which  he  wiU  see  marked  as  Ba&uto 
Land  has  been  annexed  to  the  Capb 
Colony.  Eafraria,  which  still  nominally 
belong  to  the  natives,  is  almost  annexed. 
The  Kafrarian  problem  will  soon  be 
solved  in  spite  of  Kreli.  But  Zululand, 
surrounded  as  it  is  by  British  Colonies 
and  the  Portuguese  settlement  at  Delagoa 
Bay,  is  still  a  native  country,  in  which 
the  king  or  chief  can  live  Sy  his  own 
laws  and  do  as  his  soul  lusts.  I  am  very 
far  from  recommending  an  extension  of 
British  interference ;  but  if  I  know  any- 
thing of  British  manners  and  British 
ways,  there  will  be  British  interference 
in  Zululand  before  long. 

In  the  mean  time  our  own  Colony  of 
Natal  is  peopled  with  Zulus  whom  we 
rule,  not  very  regularly,  but  on  the  whole 
with  success.  They  are,  to  my  thinking, 
singularly  amenable ;  and  though  I  ima- 
gine they  would  vote  us  out  of  the  country 
if  a  plebiscite  were  possible,  they  are 
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indiTidually  docile  and  well-mannered, 
and  as  savages  are  not  oncomfortable 
neighbours.  That  their  condition  as  a 
people  has  been  improyed  bj  the  coming 
of  the  white  man,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
I  will  nut  out  of  consideration  for  a  mo- 
ment the  peculiar  benefits  of  Christianity 
which  have  not  probably  reached  very 
many  of  them,  ana  will  speak  only  of  the 
matmal  advantages  belonging  to  this 
world.  The  Zulu  nimself  says  of  himself 
that  he  can  now  sleep  with  both  eves 
shut  and  both  ears,  whereas,  under  tribal 
rule,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  ever 
have  one  eve  open  and  one  ear  ready  for 
escape.  He  can  earn  wages  if  he  pleases. 
He  is  fed  regularly,  whereas  it  was  his 
former  fate— as  it  is  of  all  savages  and 
wild  beasts — to  vacillate  between  famine 
and  a  gorge.  He  can  occupy  land  and 
know  it  for  his  own,  so  that  no  chief  shall 
take  away  his  produce.  If  be  have  cattle 
he  can  own  them  in  safety.  He  cannot  be 
"  smelt  out''  by  the  witchfinder  and  con- 
demned, so  that  his  wealth  be  confiscated. 
He  is  feubjected  no  doubt  to  thraldom,  but 
not  to  tyranny.  To  the  savage  subject 
there  is  nothing  so  terrible  as  the  irre* 
sponsible  power  of  a  savage  ruler.  A 
Dingaan  is  the  same  as  a  Nero— a  ruler 
whose  heart  becomes  impregnated  by 
power  with  a  lust  for  blood.  "  No  em- 
peror before  me,'*  said  Nero,  "has  known 
what  an  emperor  could  do.**  And  so  said 
Dingaan.  Getywayo  would  probably 
have  said  the  same  and  done  tne  same 
had  he  not  been  checked  by  English  in- 
fluences. The  Zulu  of  Natal  knows  well 
what  it  is  to  have  escaped  from  such 
tyranny. 

*  «  »  •  • 

I  liked  the  Zulu  of  the  Natal  capital  very 
thoroughly.  You  have  no  cabs  there, 
and  once  when  in  green  ignorance  I  had 
myself  carried  from  one  end  of  the  town 
to  another  in  a  vehicle  I  had  to  pay  10«.  6<2. 
for  the  accommodation.  But  the  2ultt,  or- 
namented and  graceful  as  he  is,  will  carry 
your  portmanteau  on  his  head  all  the  way 
for  sixpence.  Hitherto  money  has  not 
become  common  in  Natal  as  in  British 
Kafraria,  and  the  Zulu  is  cheap.  He  will 
hold  your  horse  for  you  for  an  hour,  and 
not  express  a  sense  of  injury  if  he  gets 
nothing;  but  for  a  silver  threepence  he 
will  gnn  at  ^ou  with  heartfelt  gratitude. 
Copper,  I  believe,  he  will  not  Uke ;  but 
copper  is  so  thoroughly  despised  in  the 
Colony  that  no  one  dares  to  show  it.  At 
Haritzburg  I  found  that  I  could  always 
catch  a  Zulu  at  a  moment's  notice  to  do 
anything.  At  the  hotel  or  the  club  or 
your  friend's  house  you  signify  to  some 
one  that  you  want  a  boy,  and  the  boy  iB 
there  at  once.  If  you  desired  him  to  go 
a  journey  of  200  miles,  to  the  very 
boundary  of  the  Colony,  he  would  go 
instantly,  and  be  not  a  whit  surprised. 
He  will  travel  80  or  40  miles  m  the 
twenty-four  hours  for  a  shilling  a  day, 
and  will  assuredly  do  the  business  con- 
fided to  him.     Maritzburg  is  55  miles 


from  Durban,  and  an  acquaintance  told 
me  that  he  had  sent  down  a  very  large 
wedding'^ake  by  a  boy  in  24  hours. 
*'  But  if  he  had  eaten  it  7*  I  asked.  *"  His 
chief  would  very  soon  have  eatea  him," 
was  the  reply.* 

We  cannot  accompany  Mr. 
TroUope  in  his  somewhat  lengthy 
story  of  Langalibalele,  for  it  has 
been  recently  before  tJie  world  in 
various  forms,  and  oar  author 
formally  declines  to  tell  it '  with 
any  pretence  of  accuracy,'  or  with 
any  of  the  necessary  competency 
of  knowledge  which  should  give 
value  and  decision  to  a  printed 
statement.  He  is  more  certain 
about  a  source  of  wealth  which 
the  future  may  turn  to  account 
in  the  way  of  furthering  the  pros- 
perity of  the  colony  of  Katal : 

'  BdFore  leaving  the  Colony  of  Natal  I 
must  say  that  at  this  Newcastle — as  at  other 
Newcastles— coal  is  to  be  found  in  abun- 
dance. I  was  taken  down  to  the  river- 
side where  I  could  see  it  myself.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  when  the  country 
is  opened  up  coal  wiU  be  one  of  its  most 
valuable  products.  At  present  it  is  all 
but  useless.  It  cannot  be  carried  because 
the  distances  are  so  great  and  the  roads  so 
bad ;  and  it  cannot  be  worked  because 
labour  has  not  been  organised.' 

The  Transvaal  and  its  affidrB 
may  be  left  to  the  very  recent 
memory  of  our  readers;  and  its 
annexation  offers  aspects  of  impe- 
rial policy  with  which  they  need 
not  be  at  present  engaged.  It 
would  be  more  to  our  purpose  to 
show,  with  Mr.  TroUope,  why  wo 
took  possession  of  the  Diamond 
Fields,  or  Griqualand  West,  and 
to  estimate  the  wealth  which  has 
accrued  to  us  from  the  acquisition. 
We  content  ourselves  with  a  sur- 
vey of  the  present  position  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  of  Eim- 
berley,  the  town  to  which  the 
diamond-mines  have  given  birth, 
and  which  Mr.  TroUope  regards 
as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
places  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
because  it  is  there  that  the  civilis- 
ing of  the  savage  by  regular  labour 
is  being  carried  out  with  the  most 
signal  success. 
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*  Of  the  national  benefit  arising  from  the 
dUunonda  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Whe- 
ther they  have  been  equally  bcaieficial  to 
thoee  Who  have  searched  for  them  and 
found  them  may  be  a  matter  of  question. 

What  fortunes  have  been  made  in  this 
pursuit  no  one  can  tell.  If  they  have  been 
great  I  hare  not  heard  of  them.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  many  have  ruined 
themselves  by  fruitless  labours,  and  that 
others  who  have  suddenly  enriched  them- 
selves have  been  unable  to  bear  their  pros- 
perity with  equanimity.  The  effect  of  a 
valuable  diamond  upon  a  digger  who  had 
been  working  perhaps  a  month  for  nothing 
was  in  the  early  days  almost  maddening. 
Now,  as  with  gold  in  Australia,  the  pur- 
suit has  settled  itself  down  to  a  fixed 
industry.  Companies  have  been  formed. 
Individuals  are  not  suddenly  enriched  bv 
the  sudden  finding  of  a  stone.  Dividends 
are  divided  monthly,  and  there  is  some- 
thing approaching  to  a  Hxed  rate  of  find- 
ing from  this  claim  or  from  that,  from 
thia  side  of  the  mine  or  from  the  other. 
There  is  less  of  excitement  and  conse- 
quently less  of  eviU  Men  are  no  longer 
prone  to  the  gambler*s  condition  of  mind 
which  induces  an  individual  to  think  that 
he — he  specially — ^will  win  in  opposition 
to  all  established  odds  and  chances,  and 

{prompts  him  to  anticipate  his  winning  b^ 
avish  expenditure — ^to  waste  it  when  it 
does  come  by  such  puerile  recourses  as 
shoeing  a  horse  witn  gold  or  drinking 
champagne  out  of  a  bucket.  The  search- 
ing for  gold  and  diamonds  has  always  had 
this  dancer  attached  to  it—  that  the  money 
when  it  has  come  has  too  frequently  not 
been  endeared  to  the  finder  by  hard  con- 
tinuous work.  It  has  been  "easy  come 
and  easy  gone.'*  This  to  some  degree  is 
still  the  case.  There  is  at  Kimberley 
much  more  of  gambling,  much  more  of 
champagne,  much  more  of  the  rowdy  ex- 
hilaration coming  from  sudden  money, 
than  at  older  towns  of  the  same  or  much 
greater  population,  or  of  the  same  or  much 
greater  wealth.  But  the  trade  of  Kim- 
berley is  now  a  settled  industry,  and  as 
such  may  be  presumed  to  be  beneficient 
to  those  who  exercise  it.' 

Mr.  Trollope  humaBelj  finds  a 
great  source  of  gratification  in  his 
oft  -  reiterated  proposition  that 
South  Africa  is  a  country  of  black 
men,  and  not  of  white  men.  '  It 
has  been  so,  it  is  so,  and  it  will 
continue  to  be  so.  In  this  respect 
it  is  altogether  unlike  Australia, 
unlike  the  Canadas,  and  unlike 
New  Zealand.  And  as  it  is  unlike 
them,  so  should  it  be  to  us  a 
matter  of  much  purer  gratifica- 
tion than  are  those  successful 
colonies.' 


*In  New  Zealand  we  strove  hard  for 
this ;  but  in  New  Zealand  the  middle  of 
the  next  century  will  probably  hear  of 
the  existence  of  some  solitary  last  Maori. 
It  ma^  be  that  this  was  necessary.  All 
the  evidence  we  have  seems  to  show  that 
it  was  so.  But  it  is  hardly  the  less  sad 
because  it  was  necessary.  In  Australia 
we  have  been  successful.  We  are  clothed 
with  its  wools.  Our  coffers  are  filled  with 
its  gold.  Our  brothers  and  our  children 
are  living  there  in  bounteous  plenty.  But 
during  ue  century  that  we  have  been 
there  we  have  caused  the  entire  population 
of  a  whole  continent  to  perish.  It  is  im- 
possible to  think  of  such  prosperity  with- 
out a  dash  of  suffering,  without  a  pang 
of  remorse. 

In  South  Africa  it  is  not  so.  The  tribes 
which  before  our  coming  were  wont  to 
destroy  themselves  in  civil  wars  have 
doubled  their  population  since  we  have 
turned  their  assagais  to  ploughshares. 
Thousands,  ten  thousands  of  tnem,  are 
working  for  wages.  £ven  beyond  the 
realms  which  we  call  our  own  we  have 
stopped  the  cruelties  of  the  chiefs  and 
the  no  less  fatal  superstitions  of  the 
priests.  The  Kafir  and  the  Zulu  are  free 
men,  and  understand  altogether  the  privi- 
leges of  their  freedom.  In  one  town  of 
18,000  inhabitants,  10,000  of  them  are 
now  receiving  10«.  a  week  each  man,  in 
addition  to  their  diet.  Here^  at  an^^  rate 
we  have  not  come  as  a  blighting  poison  to 
the  races  whom  we  have  found  in  the 
country  of  our  adoption.  This,  I  think, 
ought  to  endear  South  Africa  to  us.* 

Mr.  Trollope  does  not  boast 
that  he  has  yisited  all  South 
Africa;  for  the  country  is  very 
large,  so  large  as  to  be  at  present 
limitless,  seeing  that  we  do  not  as 
yet  at  all  know  our  own  bounda- 
ries. But  he  has  visited  the  seat 
of  government  in  each  district, 
and,  beyond  the  capitals,  has  seen 
enough  of  the  life  and  ways  of 
each  of  them  to  justify  him  in  his 
trust  that  he  may  fairly  be  allowed 
the  expression  of  an  opinion  upon 
their  condition  and  prospects. 
Conceding  to  him  a  privilege 
which  he  has  so  well  earned,  we 
transcribe,  by  way  of  final  quota- 
tion from  his  interesting  volumes, 
what  he  has  to  say  upon  a  ques- 
tion which  is  the  most  imperial 
of  all  in  its  interest  both  to  our- 
selves and  our  fellow-subjects, 
present  or  prospective,  in  South 
Africa. 
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'The  great  question  of  the  day  in  Eng- 
land as  to  the  coontries  which  I  have  just 
▼isited  is  that  of  Confederation.  The 
Permissive  Bill  which  was  passed  last 
Session — 1877 — entitles  me  to  say  that  it 
is  the  opinion  of  the  Government  at  home 
that  such  Confederation  should  be  con- 
summated in  South  Africa  within  the  next 
three  or  four  years.  Then  there  arise 
two  ouestions— whether  it  is  praticablei 
and  ii  practicable  whether  it  is  expedient. 
1  mysdf  with  such  weak  voice  as  I  possess 
have  advocated  Australian  Confederation. 
I  have  greatly  rejoiced  at  Canadian  Con- 
federation. My  sympathies  were  in  fa- 
vour of  West  Indian  Confederation.  I 
left  England  hoping  that  I  might  advocate 
South  African  Confederation.  But,  alas. 
I  have  come  to  think  it  inexpedient,  and 
if  expedient,  still  impracticable.  A  Con- 
federation of  States  implies  some  indentity 
of  interests.  In  any  coming  together  of 
Colonies  under  one  flag,  one  Colony  must 
have  an  ascendency.  Population  will  give 
this,  and  wealth,  and  the  position  of  the 
chosen  capital.  It  clearly  was  so  in 
Canada.  In  South  Africa  that  preponder- 
ance would  certainly  be  with  the  Cape 
Colony.  I  cannot  conceive  any  capital 
to  be  pMsible  other  than  Capetown.  Then 
arises  the  Question  whether  the  other 
provinces  of  South  Africa  can  improve 
their  condition  by  identifying  themselves 
with  the  Cape  Colony.  They  who  know 
Natal  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me  that 
Natal  will  never  consent  to  send  ten  legis- 
lators to  a  Congress  at  Capetown,  where 
they  would  be  wholly  inefficient  to  pre- 
vent the  carrying  of  measures  agreeable 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  Cape  Colony,  but 
averse  to  its  own  theory  of  Government. 
I  have  described  the  franchise  of  the  Cape 
Colony.  I  am  well  aware  that  Confedera* 
tion  would  not  compel  one  State  to  adopt 
the  same  franchise  as  another.  But  Natal 
will  never  willingly  put  herself  into  the 
same  boat  with  a  Colony  in  which  the 
negro  vote  may  in  a  few  years  become 
predomioant  over  the  white.  In  Natal 
there  are  320,000  coloured  people  to 
20,000  white.  She  might  still  exclude 
the  coloured  man  from  her  own  hustings 


as  she  does  now ;  but  she  will  hardly  allow 
her  own  poor  ten  members  of  a  common 
Congress  to  be  annihilated  by  the  votes 
of  members  who  may  not  improbably  be 
returned  by  coloured  persons,  and  who 
may  not  impossibly  be  coloured  persons 
themselves. 

With  the  Transvaal  the  Government 
at  home  may  do  as  it  pleases.  At  the 
present  moment  it  is  altogether  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Crown.  If  the  Cape 
Colony  would  consent  to  take  it,  the 
Transvaal  can  be  annexed  to-morrow 
without  any  ceremony  of  Confederation 
The  Cape  (Jolony  would  in  the  first  place 
probably  desire  to  be  secured  from  any 
repayment  of  the  debts  of  the  late  Be- 
pubhc.  ^  This  would  not  be  Confederation, 
though  in  this  way  the  Cape  Colony,  which 
will  soon  have  swallowed  up  Griqualand 
West,  would  be  enabled  to  walk  round 
the  Free  State.  But  the  Boers  of  the 
Transvaal  would,  if  consulted,  be  as  little 
inclined  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
coloured  political  influence  of  the  Cape  as 
would  the  people  of  Natal.  What  should 
they  do  in  a  Parliament  of  which  they  do 
not  understand  the  language  ?  Ther^ore 
I  think  Confederation  to  be  inexpedient. 

But  though  the  Cipe  Colony  were  to 
walk  round  the  Free  State  so  as  to  join 
the  Transvaal — though  it  were  even  to 
walk  on  and  reach  the  Eastern  Sea  by 
including  Natal — still  it  would  only  have 
gone  round  the  Free  State,  and  not  have 
absorbed  it.  I  understand  that  Confedera- 
tion without  the  Free  State  would  not  be 
thought  sufBcientlv  complete  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  the  Colonial  Office  at  home. 
And  as  I  think  that  the  Free  State  will 
not  confederate, ....  I  think  that  Con- 
federation is  impracticable; 

It  is  again  the  great  question  of  coloured 
races — the  question  which  must  dominate 
all  other  questions  in  South  Africa.  Con- 
federation of  adjacent  Colonies  may  be 
very  good  for  white  men  who  can  rule 
themselves,  and  yet  not  suit  the  condition 
of  territories  in  which  coloured  men  have 
to  be  ruled  undair  circumstances  which 
may  be  essentially  different  in  different 
SUtes.* 
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WoNDERfUL  as  London  is,  per- 
haps its  surrounding  districts, 
called  '  the  suburbs/  which  are 
ever  growing  more  and  more  dis- 
tant, are  still  more  wonderful. 
They  are  the  city's  safety-valve 
for  taking  off  into  space,  during 
the  night-time,  humanity  which 
has  existed  through  the  day  at 
high-pressure. 

The  life  of  suburban  people-  is 
unique.  Their  habits  and  ways 
of  looking  at  things  are  neither 
those  of  countryfolk  nor  of  town- 
folk.  We  shall  jot  down  a  few 
notes  concerning  these  dwellers  in 
the  suburbs,  who  are  neither  alto- 
gether of  the  city  nor  of  the 
country. 

What  essentially  Mumanlt/  places 
are  the  suburbs  of  London  be- 
tween nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  six  o'clock  in  the  evening ! 
During  these  hours  the  gentlemen 
are  aU  in  town,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  few  solitary  males 
on  duty,  such  as  the  postman, 
the  telegraph-boy,  and  the  curate, 
women  reign  supreme.  This  ar- 
rangement pleases  married  ladies 
so  much,  that  when  their  imagina- 
tion soars  veiy  high,  and  they 
desire  the  pleasing  excitement  of 
picturing  horrors,  they  exclaim  to 
female  friends  who  may  visit 
them  from  the  country,  'What 
should  I  do  if  my  husband  were 
at  home  about  the  house  all  day, 
as  youars  is  ?  How  can  you  endure 
it,  my  dearf  To  unmarried 
ladies,  however,  this  solitude  is 
not  so  full  of  charms.  Very 
dreary,  indeed,  are  the  faces 
worn  by  members  of  daughterful 
houses  as  they  sit  in  the  draw- 


ing-room window  waiting  until 
the  evening  trains  from  the  city 
shall  return  them  their  *  young 
men.'  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
say  that  the  ladies,  in  the  absence 
of  the  gentlemen,  spend  their  time 
in  paying  gossiping  visits.  Owing 
to  the  tyranny  of  cliques,  their 
circle  of  acquaintance  is  too  small 
for  that.  A  *  set'  se^iom  consists 
of  more  than  three  or  four  families, 
and  when  fairly  enclosed  in  one 
of  these  social  cages  nothing  can 
be  done  except  to  repeat  the  re- 
frain of  the  melancholy  starling, 
*  I  can't  get  out,  I  can't  get  out !' 
So  many  are  the  social  barriers 
isolating  subuiban  people  that, 
unless  you  have  introductions  be- 
fore settling  in  a  suburb,  you  may 
remain  in  solitude  for  years. 
People  rather  pride  themselves 
on  *not  knowing  every  one,'  as 
they  express  it ;  were  it  not  for 
the  discoveries  of  children  and 
servants,  even  those  who  are  next- 
door  neighbours  would  be  as 
ignorant  of  each  other  as  the  snob 
is  of  the  '  swells'  he  talks  about 
It  is  true  that  when  water  runs 
scarce  people  may  get  introduced 
by  the  use  of  a  common  pump ; 
that  much  is  learned  through  the 
one-brick-thick  partition  walls ; 
that  nodding  acquaintances  are 
formed  after  some  years*  attend- 
ance at  the  same  church ;  never- 
theless suburban  people  are 
separated  from  each  other  on 
many  and  strange  principles  of 
division.  There  is,  for  instance, 
no  chemical  affinity  between  those 
who  keep  two  servants  and  those 
who  have  only  one.  Those  who 
live  in  three-story  houses  cannot 
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be  expected  to  recogniBe  the 
owner  of  a  two-story  tenement 
as  a  man  and  a  brother.  There 
is  generally  a  little  coolness,  justi- 
fied by  certain  subtleties  of  social 
metaphysics,  between  him  whose 
business  relations  in  town  are  in 
soft  goods  and  him  who  is  in  the 
hardware  line.  You  are  often 
made  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  traders  and  traders,  if  you  hold 
fake  views  as  to  the  equality  of 
all  branches  of  respectable  com- 
merce. One  great  inconvenience 
arising  from  these  cliques  is  that 
those  who  intend  to  marry  have  a 
very  limited  number  of  candidates 
to  choose  from.  A  young  man 
spends  his  day  in  the  city^  and 
comes  home  in  the  evening  to  his 
suburban  lodgings.  If  the  vicar 
be  an  energetic  visitor  he  may 
possibly  have  been  discovered  by 
him,  and  may,  by  his  introduction, 
come  to  know  one  or  two  families; 
if  not,  that  shyness  which  makes 
an  Englishman  think  twice  before 
trying  to  rescue  a  drowning  per- 
son to  whom  he  has  not  been  in- 
troduced, may  cause  him  to  be  with- 
out female  friends  of  the  better 
sort  for  years.  Under  these  circum- 
stances practical  lovers  have  to  see 
every  quality  they  desire  in  three 
or  four  willing  victims  at  most, 
rather  than  waste  time  sighing 
after  blameless  absent  impossibles. 
Considering  how  little  suburb- 
an people  know  of  each  other,  at 
least  directly,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
awkward  pauses  frequently  occur 
in  their  conversation.  Though 
every  one  is  stiff,  every  one  abuses 
Hhis  unsociable  place,'  and  pa- 
thetically laments  that  the  system 
of  cliques  should  prevail  One  of 
Swift's  ironical  arguments  against 
abolishing  Christianity  was  that 
*  the  wits  would  have  nothing  on 
which  they  might  divert  their 
spleen;'  and  it  certainly  would  be 
dreadful  if  suburban  people  had 
no  churches  and  chapels  round 


which  to  centre  their  discontents, 
ideas,  and  ambition.  Disestablish, 
in  the  sense  of  abolish,  vicara  and 
curates,  and  you  will  at  once 
cause  a  conversational  fieunine. 
After  the  weather  has  been  folly 
discussed,  what  second  question 
could  suburban  conversation  pos- 
sibly hit  upon  except  the  invari- 
able one,  '  What  did  you  think  of 
our  vicar  last  Sunday  9  For  my 
part,  I  liked  the  curate  better.' 
Or,  'I  don't  at  all  think  the  vicar 
should  allow  such  a  young  man 
to  preach ;  he  lb  much  too  plain  in 
his  remarks.'  What  a  chance 
there  is  for  the  would-be  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  the  neighbourhood 
to  gain  a  little  importance  and 
publicity  in  the  numerous  offices 
connected  with  a  church !  Their 
names  are  emblazoned  at  the  end 
of  red  letter  advertisements  con- 
cerning teas,  bazaars,  and  harvest 
festivals.  They  are  the  observed 
of  all  observers  as  they  hand  the 
plate  on  Sunday,  and  fuss  about 
whenever  gas,  summer-heat,  and 
heavy  sermons  cause  ladies  to  faint. 
On  the  whole,  the  suburbs  could 
never  get  on  without  churches  as 
centres,  round  which  penny  read- 
ings, choral  societies,  Christmas 
decorations,  and,  best  of  all,  un- 
married curates  do  congregate. 

Kext  in  importance  to  the 
clergy  come  suburban  medical 
men — at  least  those  of  them  who 
go  their  rounds  in  a  one-horse 
pill-box  carriage.  After  wonder- 
ing for  a  long  time  why  these 
gentlemen  never  walked,  but 
always  drove,  even  if  they  had 
only  to  go  a  few  yards  from  home, 
we  asked  one  of  them  for  an  ex- 
planation, and  his  reply  was  very 
candid.  It  was, '  By  way  of  an  ad- 
vertisement. Besides,'  he  added, 
*  Mrs.  Smith  likes  people  to  know 
that  the  doctor's  carriage  is  at 
her  door,  because  it  enlists  her 
neighbours'  sympathies  and  brings 
to  her  gossip-laden  visitoiB.'  Theie 
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is  a  gieat  amonnt  of  Bameness 
about  all  the  London  suburbs. 
Hundreds  of  houses  are  to  be  seen 
in  a  row,  with  gardens  in  front, 
scarcely  differing  from  each  other 
by  a  single  brick  or  flower.    Be- 
hind   every    'villa' — ^which,    in 
suburban  parlance,  means  simply 
house — ^there  is   the  same  long 
strip  of  brown  grass  partitioned 
off  by  oaken  laths.    The  inside  of 
all  these  houses  seem  to  be  fur- 
nished   by    one   general    order. 
Buckingham  House  has  exactly 
the    same    sort    of  parlour  and 
drawing-room  as  Elm  Grove.   The 
fiimiture    and    appointments    of 
Fairfield  do  not  mark  any  indi- 
viduality distinguishing    its    in- 
habitants from  those  living    in 
Garrisbrooke  or  Camille  Villas. 
Certainly  the  brass  plates  on  the 
'seminaries'  for  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen  somewhat   differ;  for 
whereas  one  calls  itself  a  *  Col- 
legiate Institute/  its  neighbour 
and  rival  will  be  an  '  Academy.' 
The    intelligent    foreigner,    who 
sees  at  a  distance  a  train  full  of 
city  gentlemen  returning  from  the 
railway  station,  must  think  that 
their  dress  and  appoin,tments  are 
the  r^ulation  of  a  despotic  govern- 
ment.    It  is  said  that  in  China, 
when  your  pocket  is  picked,  it  is 
impossible  to  follow  up  and  de- 
tact  the  thief,  because  the  faces 
and  dress  of  all  Chinamen  are 
exactly  alike.     A   similarity  al- 
most as  great  is  to  be  seen  in  a 
company  of  city  men  as  they  re- 
turn to  their  houses,  each  one 
swinging  a  hare  or  some  other 
equally  respectable  piece  of  din- 
ner material 

Though  the  servant  question  is 
a  difficulty  which  presses  on  all 
parts  of  England,  it  seems  to  be 
most  felt  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  London.  Town  ser- 
vants consider  the  suburbs  too 
dull;  audit  is  not  always  advisable, 
evan  when  possible,  to  import  ser- 


vants from  the  country.  Conse- 
quently there  is  an  exceeding 
bitter  cry  heard  throughout  the 
suburbs,  asking,  'Do  you  know  of  a 
servant  V  A  peculiar  disease  called 
'want  of  servants'  has  attacked 
the  brains  of  all  mistresses.  For 
this  state  of  things  mistresses  have 
themselves  in  a  great  measure  to 
blame,  though  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged they  have  often  much 
to  put  up  with.  The  fact  is,  good 
servants  are  spoiled  by  bad  mis- 
tresses, and  good  mistresses  by 
bad  servants.  We  know  a  house 
where  only  one  servant  is  kept,  in 
which  in  a  single  year  there  were 
eighteen  servants.  Surely  there 
was  something  wrong  in  all  per- 
sons concerned. 

It    has    been    remarked    that 
every  circumstance  in  a  person's 
life,  even  such  an  apparently  in- 
significant  consideration  as  the 
colour  of  the  paper  in  the  room  in 
which  he  was  bom,  influences  and 
moulds  his  character.     If  this  be 
so,  the  nature  of  suburban  houses 
must  greatly  influence  their  in- 
habitants.    We  certainly  do  not 
expend  more  bad  taste  on  our 
clothes  than  on  our  houses.  What 
can  compete  in  ugliness  with  the 
castle  or  tower-shaped  villa  made 
of  red  and  yellow  bricks,  and  sur- 
rounded by  'pleasure  grounds,' 
through  which  there  are  walks 
bordered  by  crockery,  and  swept 
every  half-hour  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  a  fallen  leaf  suggest- 
ing Nature]   Quicker  than  a  child 
can  build  a  house  of  cards  does 
the  speculative  builder  rear  his 
villa.     The  board  '  To  be  let  for 
Building  Purposes'  gives  place  to 
its  successor, '  Genteel  Eesidence 
to  be  let  or  sold,'  in  less  time  than 
honest  country  people  could  con- 
ceive   possible.     Young   love  is 
very  sdventurous,  and    a  lately 
married  couple  is  soon  found  to 
build  their  nest  in  the  half-finish- 
ed house.  It  is  true  they  will  have 
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to  complete  it,  at  least  in  points 
of  detail,  at  their  own  expense ;  and 
bj  reason  of  the  damp  they  will 
find  it  necessary  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  certain  functionaries 
such  as  medical  and  undertaking 
gentlemen ;  but  what  matter  f  AU 
seems  fair  in  the  war  which  house- 
builders  wage  against  society. 

Every  suburb  contains  at  least 
three  lending  libraries.  In  these, 
for  one  penny  you  can  get  the 
reading  of  the  uncleanest  and 
most  *  blood-and-thunder'  three 
Tolume.  Every  day  yearly  sub- 
cribers  turn  in  to  taste  '  the  lat- 
est.' With  diligence  a  lady  af- 
flicted with  the  sofa-disease  can 
corrupt  herself  at  the  rate  of 
three  three-volume  novels  a  day. 
The  worst  of  it  is,  ladies  order 
their  comparatively  pure  nursery- 
maids to  change  these  books  when 
perambulatoring  the  children  past 
the  shops.  Of  course  the  most 
fleshly  parts  are  devoured  at  street- 
comers  ;  for  crying  children  are 
scarcely  as  interesting  as  charac- 
ters found  in  a  highly-spiced  noveL 

For  people  who  unfortunately 
suffer  from  impecuniosity  there  is 
great  lack  of  public  amusements 
in  the  suburbs.  It  is  expensive 
and  inconvenient  to  go  up  to 
town  in  the  evenings,  consequent- 
ly there  is  no  place  to  go  to  except 
parish  concerts,  missionary  meet- 
ings, and  penny  lectures.  Of 
course  in  summer  picnics  are  at- 
tempted, being  suggested  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  parish  Sunday 
school's  *  day  in  the  country.'  It 
requires  very  delicate  tact  to 
organise  a  suburban  picnic.  Mrs. 
Smith  cannot  be  asked  to  meet 
Mrs.  Brown.  The  four  Miss  A*s 
have  known  nothing  of  the  B's 
since  that  little  jealousy  about 
Mr.  C.  The  D's  are  too  rich  to 
invite  to  meet  the  E's ;  they  would 
feel  insulted.     Last  time  the  F*s 


kept  themselves  to  themselyeSyand 
went  first  class  when  aU  the  rest 
of  us  were  taken  in  a  lot  for  half 
price  in  the  third.  These  are  the 
considerations  that  must  be  pon- 
dered over  by  the  vicar's  wife  in 
sending  out  her  invitations.  Then, 
again,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  such  things  manned,  as  all  the 
gentlemen  are  in  town.  As  a  rule 
about  ten  ladies  fall  to  the  share 
of  one  lucky  gentleman.  When, 
no  social  jar  has  occurred,  what 
mirth  and  madness  fill  the  heart 
of  those  who  start  on  these  expe- 
ditions I  For  an  hour  or  two 
human  nature  triumphs  over  con- 
ventionality. We  never  could 
describe  what  we  felt  to  be  going 
on  between  those  ten  ladies  who 
were  taking  care  of  that  one  gen- 
tleman in  the  long  tunneL  Well, 
though  marriages  are  made  in 
heaven,  why  may  they  not  be  made 
in  a  tunnel  too  t 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
said,  we  would  rather  live  in  a 
London  suburb  than  anywhere 
else.  There  you  feel  alive,  for 
the  beating  of  the  great  city's 
heart  is  audible.  There  you  can 
babble  of  green  fields,  of  cows 
being  milked,  and  other  coun- 
try delights.  And  as  to  those 
who  inhabit  the  suburbs,  if  we 
look  on  their  little  jealousies  and 
vulgarities  with  infinite  pity,  we 
ought  to  feel  infinite  love  also. 
Tolerance  should  suggest  that  in 
many  and  most  things  they  are 
better  than  ourselves ;  that  every 
creature  is  after  his  kind ;  and  that 
if  God  bears  with  them,  the  most 
fastidious  may  well  do  so.  Surely 
it  is  a  note  of  a  vulgar  and  small 
soul  to  be  cynical  and  intolerant 
towards  fellow-passengers,  who 
under  different  forms  feel  the  same 
joys  and  sorrows  in  the  swift- 
sailing,  but  storm  -  tossed,  ship 
called  Life. 


ACROSTIC  RULES. 

1.  A  First  Prize  of  £25,  a  Second  Prize  of  £10,  and  a  Tliird  Prize  of  £5  irill 
be  awarded  to  the  three  persons  who  gaess  the  greatest  number  of  the  fourteen 
Aorosties  which  will  appear  in  London  Society  during  the  year,  Tiz.  in  the 
Christmas  Number  for  1877,  in  the  Nombers  from  January  to  December  1878, 
and  in  the  Holiday  Number. 

2.  The  prizes  will  be  paid  in  money,  without  any  stipulation  whatever. 

8.  If  two  or  more  solyers  shall  have  guessed  the  same  number  of  Acrostios  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  so  haye  tied  for  the  Prizes,  the  Editor  reserres  to  him- 
self the  right  of  determining  how  these  '  ties'  shall  be  guessed  off. 

4.  Answers  to  the  Acrostics  must  be  sent  by  letter  (not  by  post-card),  not 
later  than  the  10th  of  each  month,  addressed  to  the  Acrostic  Editor  of  London 
Society t  at  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  &  Co/s,  188  Fleet-street,  London,  E.O. 

5.  The  answers  should  be  signed  with  a  legibly- written  pseudonym,  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  prize-winners  will  be  required  for  publication. 


No.  v.— DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

Thb  poet  crowned  with  honoured  laureate  bays 
Ko  fairer  subject,  sure,  than  this  can  choose. 

Part  has  he  sung  in  former  tuneful  lays ; 

Tis  fit  the  whole  this  month  inspire  his  muse. 

I- 
A  saw  which  modern  joiners  use 
Sometimes,  as  did  the  ancient  Jews. 

II. 
It  comes  from  the  sea,  from  the  wide  deep  bay ; 
It  goes  over  the  hills  and  iai  away. 

III. 
Horrid  sensation  of  utter  prostration ; 
Tergiversation  on  all  the  creation ; 
Disinclination  for  argumentation ; 
Renewed  sternutation  with  little  cessation. 

IV. 

The  lowing  kine  and  sometimes  wine 
'  Are  this,  and  ladies  not  too  fine. 

V. 

He  is  hatefal  and  sickens ; 
It  is  grateful  and  quickcii& 

VI. 

Sad  curse  of  those  in  every  age  and  clime 
Whose  only  labour  is  to  kill  the  time. 

VII. 

Badge  doctor  from  the  porch,  or  is  he,  rather, 
A  fine,  unfeeling,  stem,  old  Eoman  father? 

vm. 
We  give  his  name,  of  strange  financial  fame, 
To  portrait  darker  than  its  ebon  frame.  thbta. 

The  lift  of  correct  Antwerp  to  thut  Acrostic  ftill  be  puhliehed  in  the  May 
Nwnher  of  London  Socibty.  An$irer»  must  be  addressed  to  the  Acrostic 
Editor  ^London  Socibty,  188  Fleet-street,  London,  E,d  as  letters^  not  on 
post-cards,  and  must  reach  this  address  by  April  the  lOth, 


384  Acrostic. 

.      ANSWER  TO  No.  IV.  (TRIPLE  ACROSTIC). 

1.  E     M      M     B     W 

2.   A      LG      A      BD      I 

3.  GubRdoN 

4.  ElbC     tbD 

5.  RabHbbS 

Correct  solutions  to  the  above  have  been  received  from  AarazeSy 
Abacus,  Abelard,  Acephate,  Aces,  Acipenser,  A  Guemaeyite,  Alma, 
A.  M.  C.  B.  0.,  A.  M.  de  B.,  Antagonist,  Araba,  Amo,  'Arry  Repressed, 
Beatrice  W.,  Blue-Peter,  Bonbon,  Bon  Gualtier,  Brie^  Bristles,  Bump- 
kin, Cadwallader,  Caller  Heriins,  Castledine,  Cat  &  Kittens,  Cats  &  Co., 
Cerberus,  Chinese  Feet,  Clarice,  COM,  Coup  d'Essai,  Croydon  Cat, 
Cui  Bono,  Dixie,  Domino,  Double  Elephant,  Elaine,  Elisha,  Elsinore, 
EmeriCjEtak,  Excelsior  Jack,  F.  B.  H.,  General  Buncombe,  Gimlet-Eye, 
Gnat,  Griselda,  G.  U.  E.,  Hag,  Half-and-Half,  HamptonCourtier,  Harrow 
Road  West,  Hazlewood,  H.  B.,  Hibernicus,  Ignoramus,  Incoherent^  Jack, 
Jessica,  John-o'-Gaunt,  Eanitbeko,  Kew,  L.  B.,  Leona,  Lizzie,  Manus 
O'Toole,  Mignon,  Mrs.  Dearhat,  Mrs.  Noah,  Mungo,  Murra,  Newell, 
Nil  Despeiandum,  Nip,  Non  sine  gloria,  Nowhere,  No.  2,  Old  Log, 
Pat,  Patty  Probity,  Penton,  Pockets,  Pud,  Puss,  Racer,  Roe,  Roman, 
Rosa  A,Shaitan,  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Sir  Patrick  Felis,  Smashjavelin,  Spes, 
Tempus  Fugit,  The  Borogones,  The  Mad  Tea-party,  The  Snark,  Three 
Gorbs,  Thunder,  Toby,  Toto,  Try,  Tweedledum,  Verulam,  Weeplots, 
Welsh  Rabbit,  White  Lancer,  Winter  Solstice,  and  Yours  truly— 109 
correct,  and  11  incorrect:  120  in  all. 

Alma,  who  last  month  sent  the  unsigned  solution  to  No.  III.,  is 
credited  with  a  correct  answer  to  that  Acrostic. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Domino  gave  *  Hit'  for  light  6,  and  Little  Mither  gave  *  Idyl,* '  Doabloon,*  and 
*  Hit*  for  lights  8, 5,  and  6  of  No.  III.  These  Bolvers  were  of  oonrse  not  credited 
with  ooireot  answers.  If  exact  copies  of  the  Bolations  forwarded  were  retained, 
mnch  imagined  wrong  on  the  part  of  a  few  solTeni,  and  inoonTenienoe  on  the 
part  of  the  Acrostic  Editor,  might  be  avoided. 

Tweedlednm*8  correction  of  li^^t  8  of  No.  III.  was  reoeired  too  late. 

No  other  words  than  those  given  by  the  anthor  for  the  lights  of  No.  HI.  esn 
be  accepted.  Yarions  pleas  forwarded  by  solyers  haye  been  considered,  bat 
having  regard  to  the  nmnberwho  have  answered  the  acrostic  accorately  in  eveiy 
particular,  and  to  the  excellence  of  the  pnblished  answer,  the  proposed  altema- 
tive  solutions  cazmot  be  deemed  correct.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  one  solTer, 
who  is  also  a  subscriber  to  London  Society  from  its  commencement,  writes  of 
discontinuing  solving  the  acrostics,  upon  disagreeing  with  one  of  the  lights  of 
No.  III.  The  Acrostic  Editor  trusts,  however,  despite  this  protest,  that  with 
restored  good-humour  his  name  will  appear  among  the  successful  solvers  of 
No.  V. 

Bumpkin  is  informed  that  the  March  Number  of  London  Society  was  pub- 
lished on  February  27th ;  he  should  therefore  have  received  his  copy  long  before 
the  6th  of  March. 
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WRIGHT'S  COAL-TAR  SOAP. 


(Sapo   CarbODts  Detergens.) 
•""*     -"-"'--NT,     DISINFECTANT. 
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ALCOHOLIC  SOLUTION  OF  GOAL  TAR 

(UQUOR  OABBOMIS   SETEBaENS.) 

A   THOBOUGH   DISiyrECTANT. 

'  Tor  80XM,  tJoerlf  and  fastld  diBcharges  of  all  i  It  is  of  raro  utility  in  the  SICK  OHAMBKR. 


pnrifyiikg  the  impure  and    Biclcezuiig  ui- 

moephere,  and  descroying.  all  disagreeable 

odoun. 
By  its  powerful  antiseptic  Qualities,  it  imparts 

rare  sanitary  action  to  the  bcUh. 
It  is  recommended  by   the  entire  Medical 

Profession. 


kinds. 
Fee?  pmifvlng  and  disinfeoting  bed-clothes  and 

clothmg  xor  the  person. 
Tor  deansnig  and   disinfecting  closets  and 

drains. 
It  instantly  deodori£ea  all  offensive  matter. 
It  sweetens  and  disinfects  everything. 
The  Soap  should  also  be  used  for  its  cleansing 

properties. 

"  We  have  uf  ed  Wright's  Liquor  Oai'bonis  Detergens  on  a  large  scale  in  hospital  practice, 
and  can  recommend  it  as  on  efficient  rrrjspejrBJdon^'^Ths  Medical  Prga  amd  CireuJar, 

"LiQVOB  Gaxbovis  DxTixoxH8.--!niu  forms  a  vexy  vahiable  addition  to  our  xestrarces. 
The  liqnor  holds  in  alcoholic  solution  the  active  principles  of  Coal  Tsr,  and  is  a  most  ready, 
cheap,  and  eff\9ctive  agent.'*— -SritithJiediealJoumal, 

'^I/iQuoB  CxiiBOiris  I)i.ix£GisB.— Weaxe  very  sceptical  of  the  value  of  new  remedies,  and 
it  was  In  a  spirit  of  scepticism  that  we  tried  Wright's  fiiquor  Oaxbonis  Betergens.  Our  thcrj< 
peutical  experience  of  Che  pi*eparation  is  very  satififactoiy  indeed.  In  our  hands  it  has  beer 
a  most  effective  agent  in  the  case  of  various  skin  diseases.  Wo  esteem  it  a  very  valuab.o 
addition  to  our  list  of  skin  remedies,  and  worthy  of  a  very  extended  trial."— 2n«  JLanotL 

In  Dottles    im,    2/6,    4/6,    and  11/-,    qf  all  OhmkU. 

"W.  -^T.  "W^IS^IO-HT  ac  Co., 
SOUTHWARK    STREET,    LONDON. 
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CRESSIDA. 

By  Bertha  Thomas,  Author  op  *  Proud  Maisie.' 


CHAPTER  XI. 

PLAT. 

Morning.  Spiiug  is  not  out  of 
the  air  yet,  and  its  keen  freshness 
yields  but  slowly  to  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  That  has  been  up  since 
four  o'clock.  It  is  now  eleven. 
Agricultural  labourers  are  at  din- 
ner; school-children  have  got 
through  the  brunt  of  their  daily 
lessons;  Mr.  Landon — Cressida, 
for  the  last  week,  has  been  staying 
at  Monks'  Orchard — has  gone  half 
his  parish-rounds  already. 

The  Monks'  Orchard  blinds  are 
still  drawn,  and  only  the  lower 
regions  of  the  house  show  signs 
of  stirring.  ISo  great  wonder.' 
The  company  sat  out  on  the  lawn 
last  night  well  into  the  small 
hours,  and  only  separated  when 
the  early  blackbirds  had  begun  to 
chirp. 

Cressida  wakes  at  last.  '  Call- 
ing' is  accounted  barbarous  at 
Monks'  Orchard.  He  or  she  may 
choose  their  own  time  to  rise. 
Coffee  may  be  had  for  the  ringing 
of  the  belL  Then,  towards  mid- 
day, everybody  Urst  meets  in  the 
dining-room,  where  they  will  find 
dSJeuner  a  lafourcheite  awaiting 
them. 

There  is  method  in   these  ar- 
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rangements.  Elise  maintains  that 
English  people  can  never  be  really 
sociable  by  daylight  without  a 
great  effort  So,  as  hostess,  with 
a  large  party  staying  under  her 
roof,  her  rule  is  to  curtail  the 
morning  and  prolong  the  evening 
to  the  utmost ;  above  all,  to  sup- 
press the  formidable  rite  of  nine- 
o'clock  breakfast ;  her  belief  that 
then,  and  then  only,  your  guests 
will  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed. 

'  I  shall  be  first,  after  all,'  thinks 
Cressida,  as  she  leaves  her  room, 
in  a  dainty,  white,  fluttering  morn- 
ing toilette,  exquisitely  appro- 
priate, coquettishly  simple,  and 
with  a  mob-cap  on  her  head. 

Yes,  the  drawing-room  is  empty. 
She  idles  into  the  greenhouse, 
plucks  a  geranium  or  two  for  her 
dress,  and  then  passes  through  the 
hall  into  the  dining-room. 

She  is  not  the  earliest  bird,  how- 
ever. As  she  appears  at  the  door, 
Lewis  Lefroy  steps  in,  by  the  win- 
dow opposite,  ^om  the  garden, 
and  wishes  her  good-moruing  with 
a  certfidn  air  of  self-satisfaction. 

*  What !  have  you  been  out 
already)' 

'I  have  been  out  since  eight 
o'clock,  sketching  in  the  park,'  he 
replies,  proffering  his  portfolio  as 
a  testimony. 
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Cressida  sliakes  ber  head  at  him 
gaUy. 

'  Ah,  yes,  now  I  see  distinctly 
the  feelingy  *^  What  a  good  boy  am 
I  r*  written  all  over  your  face. 
You  know,  people  who  have  got 
up  early  are  always  so  conceited 
in  consequence  that  one  cannot 
talk  to  them  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.' 

*  What !  you  won't  talk  to  me, 
then )'  says  Lefroy,  with  an  air  of 
mock  displeasure,  and  adding,  in  a 
plaintive  tone  of  hinted  reproach, 
*  But  you  never  do.' 

*  No ;  but  I  will  look  at  your 
sketches,  please,  if  I  may,'  says 
Cressida,  stretching  out  her  hand 
for  the  album,  which  he'  delivers 
into  it  obediently.  It  is  true,  he 
has  not  during  his  visit  had  much 
chance  of  improving  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Barberine.  There  is 
metal  more  attractive  for  her,  and 
Lefroy  bas  had  to  admire  her 
beauty  and  disapprove  of  her  taste 
from  a  distance.  But  that  he  hsts 
not  wasted  his  stay  his  portfolio 
bears  witness.  He  stands  beside 
Cressida,  modestly  identifying  the 
sketches  for  her  as  she  takes  them 
one  by  one  into  her  hand. 

Meantime  Alec  has  come  in, 
and  is  leaning  over  the  back  of 
her  chair. 

*  This  is  the  Swiss  lodge,  taken 
from  the  road,'  Lefroy  runs  on 
glibly.  *  This  is  the  circle  of  fir- 
trees  on  the  heath.  That  is  an 
attempt  at  a  view  of  the  house.' 

'  I  know,  I  know,'  said  Cressida. 
'  And  this  is  the  old  farm — charm- 
ing !  Here  we  have  the  group  of 
chestnuts,  and  here — ah,  the  fir- 
mount  and  the  Obelisk  !' 

She  was  passing  on  to  another, 
when  Lefroy  interposed : 

*  I  took  some  pains  with  that — 
not  the  most  picturesque  object  in 
the  world,  but  queer-looking  where 
it  stands,  in  the  middle  of  the 
wood — and  haunted,  too,  I  hear. 
It  looks  very  ghostly  when  you 


come  upon  it  suddenly  in   the 
dusk.* 

*  Uncommonly,'  Alec  let  drop 
carelessly,  with  a  smile.  '  I  raised 
a  ghost  there  one  night  mysell' 

*  Did  you?  O,  pray  tell  me  how,' 
said  I^e&oy  earnestly,  with  prompt 
interest.  'I  am  childishly  fond 
of  the  occult  sciences.' 

*  1  really  forget  the  exact  incan- 
tation,' returned  Alec  deliberately. 
'  MIbs  Landon  taught  it  me,  I  re- 
member.' 

Cressida,  furious  imder  her 
smile,  goes  on  through  the  sketches, 
but  conscious  thatLefiroy  is  watch- 
ing Alec  and  herself,  and  struck 
with  a  suspicion  that  this  little 
flutterer  of  an  artist  is  not  quite 
such  a  fool  as  he  looks,  or  as  inno- 
cent as  he  pretends  to  be.  How- 
ever, by  this  time  other  guests 
have  begun  to  troop  in,  and  the 
party  presently  sit  down  to  break- 
fast. 

Since  the  morning,  ten  days  ago, 
when  Mrs.  de  Saumarez'  carriage 
came  over  to  the  parsonage  and 
carried  off  Cressida  unresistingly, 
to  be  Elise's  helper  in  entertaining 
her  guests,  the  girl's  life  has  been 
one  long  stress  of  outer  excitement 
and  inner  disappointment.  She 
revels  in  the  first,  and  courts  it,  to 
forget  the  last.  Stephen  Halliday 
has  not  come.  Wild  and  impro- 
f^able  though  it  seemed  that  his 
arrival  should  help  her,  she  had 
looked  forward  to  it  as  to  some- 
thing that  might  snatch  her  out  of 
a  labyrinth  from  which  she  was 
becoming  every  day  more  power- 
less, perhaps  more  careless,  to  ex- 
tricate herself.  He  was  expected 
a  week  ago,  but  has  kept  putting 
off  his  coming  from  one  day  till 
another,  till  a  dull  conviction  has 
seized  and  is  gaining  upon  her  that 
it  is  on  purpose  that  he  keeps 
away ;  that,  so  far  from  wishing  to 
meet  her  just  at  present,  he  prefers 
that  their  paths  should  not  croi^ 

It  had  been  a  random  hope.    It 


Cressida. 
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is  as  good  as  gone  now ;  and,  apart 
from  it,  she  falls  more  and  more 
under  the  dominion  of  that  despe- 
ration of  spirit,  that  longing  for 
mad  distraction.  She  is  reckless 
what  she  says  or  does  to  *  make 
people  talk.'  So  much  is  evident 
to  all;  for  Alec  is  there,  ready 
and  anxious  to  play  up  to  her 
mood,  able  to  play  on  it  too ;  and 
it  is  not  without  ample  excuse  that 
gossip  couples  their  names  toge- 
ther, with  proper  reprobation. 
Cressida  knows,  but  cannot  find  it 
iu  her  heart  to  mind  that  or  any- 
thing. She  is  not  going  to  many 
Alec ;  he  has  no  contemplations  of 
the  sort.  She  is  going  to  marry 
!N"orbert  Alleyne.  There  is  nobody 
to  help  her ;  a  little  while,  and  it 
will  be  done.  But,  0,  to  foiget  it 
to-day  or  to-morrow  !  (The  last 
week,  if  she  were  to  count,  would 
be  found  to  contain  many  hours  of 
forgetfulness,  it  must  be  owned.) 
There  is  a  dance  to-night,  a  pic- 
nic the  day  after  to-morrow,  and 
next  week  a  grand  fete  to  which 
all  the  neighbourhood  are  asked. 
There  is  to  be  a  garden-party  and 
a  supper,  and  dancing  in  a  tent, 
and  many  London  friends  are 
here  for  the  occasion.  Surely, 
Cressida  thought,  Halliday — if  he 
means  to  come — must  show  him- 
self now.  But  he  has  been  de- 
tained again,  and  his  last  letter 
leaves  the  whole  matter  of  his 
advent  so  uncertain  that  she  de- 
spairs of  it  altogether.  She  tries 
now  to  think  it  could  not  have 
helped  her.  There  are  moments 
when  she  seems  to  perceive  that 
things  have  gone  too  far.  Alec 
has  it  all  his  own  way  for  this 
hour  and  the  next  and  the  next. 
He  is  not  in  the  habit  of  looking 
on,  either,  though  well  aware  that 
a  variety  of  things  most  people  set 
store  by — honour,  good  faith, 
self-respect,  the  welfare  of  others, 
their  own — are  being  dallied  with 
as  unscrupulously  as  possible ;  this 


lends  enchantment  to  the  race, 
and  so  far  he  has  taken  care  not  to 
inquire  too  curiously  *  Whither  f 

Breakfast  -  luncheon  protracts 
itself  indefinitely,  a  sign  that  the 
party  fraternise  weU.  In  the 
afternoon  fresh  guests  arrive. 
Among  them  are  Mrs.  Alleyne, 
Jeanie,  and  Millie,  who  are  to 
stay  for  two  nights  for  the  dance — 
the  rehearsal  for  the  grander  affair 
looming  in  the  distance — and  the 
picnic.  People  wonder  and  conjec- 
ture whether  Cressida  will  con- 
tinue to  '  carry  on'  with  Alec  de 
Saumarez,  regardless,  under  the 
very  eyes  of  her  betrothed's  un- 
suspectiDg  mother  and  sisters. 

They  have  not  to  wait  long  for 
their  answer.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon it  is  discovered  that  there 
are  several  things  wanted  still 
from  Lullington  for  the  dance  to- 
night. The  Chinese  lanterns  have 
not  come,  nor  the  crackers ;  and  the 
wrong  flowers  have  been  sent;  and 
Eiise  is  in  despair.  Cressida,  who 
understands  these  things,  volun- 
teers to  go  as  commissionaire.  Alec 
to  drive  her  into  town  in  his  phae- 
ton, the  carriage  proper  being  out 
already.  But  they  must  not  go 
unchaperoned ;  so  much  is  clear. 
Good  Mrs.  Alleyne,  seeing  only 
that  her  hostess  is  in  a  difficulty, 
and  wishing  to  help  her  out^  offers 
to  accompany  them.  Lewis  Le- 
ftoy  is  called  upon  to  make  a 
fourth  ;  and  so  the  arrangement 
stands. 

The  phaeton  is  brought  round 
at  once.  Alec's  nonpareils  are 
pawing  the  ground  gracefuUy. 
Cressida  stands  by  their  heads, 
patting  them  and  feeding  them 
with  sugar. 

'I  hope  the  horses  are  quiet,' 
ventures  Mrs.  Alleyne,  lookuig  at 
them  askance.  She  was  in  a  car- 
riage accident  once,  and  has  been 
subject  to  peculiar  nervous  terrors 
ever  since. 

*SowBo,'   replied    Alec    coolly, 
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whispering  aside  to  Cressida)  'For 
which  of  my  sins  is  it  that  they've 
appointed  your  future  mother-in- 
law  for  our  chaperon  this  after- 
noon f 

Cressida  laughed.  Alec  pro- 
ceeded to  offer  Mis.  Alleyne  the 
box-seat,  which  she  declined, 
thinking  the  other  more  secure. 
Cressida  sprang  up  lightly  in  £ront 
with  the  charioteer,  Mrs.  Alleyne 
and  Lewis  Le&oy  mounted  be- 
hind, and  they  drove  off. 

*Are  you  timid)'  whispered 
Alec  presently  to  his  neighbour. 

*I?  l^ever — ^why,  you  ought 
to  know  !'  returned  Cressida  in- 
dignantly. 

'  Promise  me,  then,  that  you 
won't  be  frightened  or  scream — * 

*  At  what  r 

^  At  any  tricks  that  my  horses 
or  I  may  choose  to  play.  I  pro- 
mise faithfully,  on  my  side,  that 
no  harm  shall  happen  to  you  or 
to  anybody.' 

*  0,  you  won't  scare  me,'  re- 
turned Cressida,  wondering  vague- 
ly what  was  coming  next. 

'  Fifty  to  one,  then,  that  I  get 
rid  of  our  companions  before  we 
are  half-way  to  Lullington  1' 

'Done!'  said  Cressida  heed- 
lessly. 

Whereupon  Alec  began  to 
flourish  his  whip  a  little,  the 
horses  to  rear  and  to  caper,  and 
Mrs.  Alleyne  to  scream  faintly 
and  remonstrate. 

*  They're  only  just  a  little  fresh,' 
said  Alec,  glancing  back  care- 
lessly;  *  they  start  off  at  a  touch. 
They  bolted  with  my  groom  the 
other  day — all  from  his  using  the 
whip  too  freely  —  and  nearly 
smashed  my  trap  for  me.' 

Mrs.  Alleyne  sighs  uncomfort- 
ed.  Cressida  barely  stifles  a 
laugh.  As  soon  as  they  have 
left  the  park  well  behind,  mat- 
ters become  serious.  Alec  teazes 
the  horses;  they  start  off  at  a 
gallop  ;  to  all  appearances  he  has 


little  or  no  control  over  them. 
Mrs.  Alleyne  has  turned  as  white 
as  a  sheet ;  the  phaeton  is  swayed 
violently  to  and  fro,  and  she 
clings  to  the  side,  imploring  to 
be  let  out. 

Even  little  Lefroy  is  growing 
fidgety.  He  is  not  a  coward,  but 
has  the  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion very  strong.  Only  Cressida 
looks  on  unmoved,  though  more 
than  suspecting  that  Alec's  rash 
game  with  the  skittish  creatures 
is  turning  against  himself;  that 
it  is  as  much  as  he  can  do  to 
hold  them  in,  and  that  woe  to 
his  cargo  if  at  this  juncture  a  cart 
or  a  wagon  were  to  cross  the 
road. 

They  turn  a  comer,  shy  sud- 
denly; one  wheel  goes  over  a 
heap  of  stones,  shaking  the  phae- 
ton violently  and  nearly  upsetting 
it.  Then  Alec  with  some  diffi- 
culty brings  them  at  last  to  a 
standstill,  panting  and  quivering. 
But  Mrs.  Alleyne  has  had  enough. 
Convinced  that  she  has  been  in 
danger  of  Ufe  and  limb,  and  that 
Alec  has  been  drinking,  though  it 
be  but  the  third  hour  of  the  day — 
so  much  is  evident,  that  he  cannot 
manage  the  horses — she  insists  on 
dismounting,  never  doubting  in 
her  panic  that  Cressida  will  follow 
her  example  immediately.  The 
idea  has  never  entered  Cressida's 
head.  Besides,  her  errands  must 
be  done,  and  there  is  no  time  to 
be  lost. 

Lefroy — ^half  -  irritated,  half  - 
amused,  but  not  sorry  to  find 
himself  on  terra  firma — ^has  had 
to  get  down  to  assist  the  old 
lady,  and  politeness  obliges  him 
to  offer  to  escort  her  home,  as  it  is 
clear  she  will  not  reenter  the  car- 
riage. Alec  says,  'All  right  1' 
lifts  his  hat  to  them,  and  drives 
on  in  a  hurry  before  Mrs.  Alleyne 
has  her  wits  well  about  her  again, 
or  has  realised  that  she  is  safe  and 
sound. 
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She  recovered  her  head  pre- 
sently, but  only  to  be  seized 
with  fresh  terrors  on  Cressida's 
account  The  girl  will  be  upset 
to  a  certainty. 

Lefroy,  as  they  walk  home,  re- 
assures her  as  best  he  can ;  by 
this  time  ho  has  an  inkling  how 
the  land  lies. 

The  horses,  directly  the  wind- 
ing road  has  taken  the  convey- 
ance out  of  sight,  have  quieted 
down  in  a  wonderful  manner,  and 
trot  along  evenly.  But  Alec  can 
hardly  hold  the  reins  for  laugh- 
ing. Cressida  takes  them  out  of 
his  hands  playfully,  and  tries  to 
drive  j  he  guides  her. 

'  I  really  must  compliment  you 
on  your  nerve,'  he  said  admir- 
ingly ;  '  I  did  not  know  you  had 
that  amount.' 

.    *You  know  now,'  said  Cres- 
sida. 

'Yes;  I  know  now  that  you 
are  not  afraid  to  trust  yourself  to 
me;  and  you  see  that  you  can 
dare  to,  safely.' 

He  may  say  that,  but  is  pri- 
vately aware  that  it  is  his  lucky 
star,  rather  than  skill,  that  has 
brought  him  off  with  flying  co- 
lours, and  that  he  went  near 
having  to  pay  dearly  for  his 
senseless  freak.  Although  he  is 
an  admirable  whip,  there  was  a 
moment  when  he  did  imperil  his 
freight ;  it  was  an  awful  moment 
for  him,  and  he  knows  Mrs. 
AUeyne's  fears  were  not  so  ground- 
less as  he  had  pretended  to  think 
them.  Cressida's  coolness  at  that 
moment  struck  him  now  as  some- 
thing extraordinary.  He  laid  it 
to  an  absolute  itatirderie  of  spirits 
evoked  by  his  own  behaviour, 
the  truth  being  that  she  was  in 
that  unnatural  state  of  mind  when 
she  did  not  care  what  became  of 
her,  and  felt  at  the  minute  that  if 
he  did  break  their  necks,  it  was 
no  great  matter. 

They  drive  round  the  town,  do 


the  commissions,  and  then  return 
direct.  Alec  wanted  to  come 
back  by  another,  longer  way;  but 
Cressida  forbade  this,  and  he 
yielded. 

They  have  gone  far  enough,  in 
all  conscience.  It  will  be  all  over 
LuUington  to-morrow  that  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  taking  long 
drives  tete-a-tete.  That  Miss  Lan- 
don  I  *  Poor  l^orbert  Alleyne  !' 
Cressida  hears  it  already.  So 
many  voices  harrying  lier  on  to 
iresh  vagaries. 

Alec  —  he  only  can  make  her 
forget  herself;  his  presence  seems 
always  to  promise  her  something, 
something  pleasant  to  her  self- 
love  ;  he  knows  the  way  to  her 
sensitive  fancy,  and  might  fool 
her  into  thinking  that  fancy  is 
everything.  The  earnestness  of 
his  fooling  is  catching,  ^ay,  in 
some  impossible  fairyland — ^where 
thought  and  memory,  and  hope 
and  pity,  and  noble  unselfish  in- 
spirations did  not  exist  —  she 
might  be  content  to  stay  and 
laugh  out  life  with  him  as  long 
as  might  be.  iNow,  that  is  not 
quite  an  unknown  land  to  Alec ; 
he  does  not  enter  fully  into  its 
impossibility  for  others — Cressida, 
for  instance. 

They  dine  early,  and  then  go  to 
dress  for  the  dance.  Cressida, 
when  about  to  choose  her  orna- 
ments, pauses  a  moment  before 
the  glass.  She  has  a  bright  colour 
to-night,  her  eyes  shine  like  gems; 
she  has  the  startling  evanescent 
beauty  of  one  in  whom  all  the  life 
has  rushed  to  the  surface;  it 
plays  on  her  lips,  quickens  her 
glance,  and  gives  that  varying 
hue  to  her  cheek.  Her  dress  is 
white,  looped  up  fancifully  with 
nasturtiums  and  delicate  grasses. 
Now  she  has  a  set  of  ch^solite 
earrings  and  pendant  that  suit  it 
exactly.  Only  they  are  Norbert's 
present,  given  her  during  the 
first  few  weeks  of  their  engage- 
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xnent — a  fancy  of  hers  he  had 
taken  some  trouble  to  gratify— and 
it  goes  against  her  to  wear  them 
to-night.  She  tries  on  some 
others,  but  the  effect  is  not  half 
so  good ;  then  reverts  wistfully  to 
the  chrysolite  parure.  Bah !  it  is 
only  a  sentiment  she  thinks,  and 
squashes  it,  and  puts  on  the  pale- 
green  diamonds  accordingly. 

When  she  is  ready  she  goes  into 
Mrs.  Alleyne's  room.  The  good 
woman  is  overwhelmed  with  re- 
morse for  her  desertion  and  cow- 
ardice during  the  drive,  lays  the 
blame  of  everything  on  herself, 
and  promises  faithfully  that  all 
Lullington  shall  know  exactly 
how  it  happened.  Cressida  listens 
in  helpless  silence.  Presently 
enter  Millie  and  Jeanie,  badly 
dressed,  as  usual ;  but  Jeanie  has 
a  colour,  and  only  wants  a  little 
care  and  taste  to  make  her  look 
really  well.  Cressida,  almost  in- 
stinctively, begins  to  rearrange 
the  girl's  hair  and  dress  for  her ; 
and  the  improvement  worked  is 
wonderful 

*  You  look  so  pretty  to-night,* 
Cressida  says,  with  a  tone  of  in- 
genuous surprise  not  exactly  flat- 
tering, and  kissing  her  involunta- 
rily. 

But  poor  little  Jeanie,  who  so 
seldom  gets  compliments,  blushes 
with  pleasure.  She  looks  pretty 
to-night,  because  she  is  so  happy. 
Lewis  Lefroy  engaged  her  this 
afternoon  for  the  first  dance,  and 
Jeanie  is  not  accustomed  to  the 
honour  of  being  sought  in  ad- 
vance. He  did  not  mention  that 
he  had  asked  Cressida  long  before- 
hand, but  she  is  promised  for 
dumber  One  to  Alec. 

Now  Alec,  though  vain,  was 
not  dense,  and  there  were  touches 
in  Cressida's  manner  that  made 
him  know  himself  on  slippery 
ground.  So  far  she  played  up  to 
his  hand  famously,  if  only  he 
could  feel  sure  she  would  not  re- 


voke the  next  minute.  It  piqued 
him  intensely,  and  incited  him 
still  further  to  the  pursuit  in 
which  both — he  from  his  serene 
rascality,  she  in  Jier  wiKol  blind- 
ness and  desperation — were  con- 
tent to  leave  the  stake  to  hazard. 

Alec  does  not  engage  her  again 
immediately,  after  ihe  first  dajace, 
confident  that  she  will  reserve 
one  or  two  for  him;  and  when  he 
applies  later  on  he  finds  he  has 
not  miscalculated. 

As  they  waltz  on  together,  cou- 
ples stand  still  to  watch  them; 
and  really  it  is  worth  while.  Every- 
body knows  that  Cressida  is  an 
adept.  But  so  many  women  dance 
divinely;  and  it  is  no  more  than 
opera  figurantes  can  do.  It  was 
Alec's  happy  knack  of  passing 
through  these  fast  and  furious 
evolutions  that  was  really  singular 
and  worthy  of  remark.  How  was 
it  that  he  never  looked  ridiculous, 
no  more  than  a  dashing  skater  or 
rider? 

'  Shall  you  give  up  all  this  when 
you  are  married  f  he  whispers,  as 
they  twirl  on. 

*  Yes,  I  suppose  so,'  she  whis- 
pers back  dreamily. 

*  Then  let  us  keep  it  up  to-night 
— give  me  good  measure,  to  make 
up  for  lost  time  to  come.' 

*  As  you  please,'  says  Cressida; 
then  presently,  laughing,  *Givo 
you  excess  of  it,  if  you  like,  so 
that 
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''The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die, 

*  Do,'  he  says ;  *  but  you  must 
take  the  chances,  and  they  are 
that  increase  of  appetite  will  grow 
by  what  it  feeds  upon.'  For  Alec, 
too,  it  seems,  can  quote  Shake- 
speare for  his  purpose. 

Elise,  characteristically,  has  up 
to  the  present  moment  been  main- 
ly complacent  and  well  amused. 
She  has  shrugged  her  shoulders 
occasionally  at  the  wilful  pair, 
but  not  deemed  the  case  one  for 
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her  interference.  But  now  that 
the  state  of  things  threatens  to 
become  rather  disagreeable  for 
her,  and  people  are  making  re- 
marks, she  takes  alarm.  Appear- 
ances should  never  be  quite  for- 
gotten. Besides  she  knows  Alec. 
Does  Cressida? 

'Mouse,  you  should  really  be 
on  your  guard/  she  contrives  to 
whisper  to  her'  aside.  '  Think  a 
little  of  Mrs.  Alleyne.' 

As  if  Cressida  had  not  seen  all 
the  dubious,  inquisitive,  imperti- 
nent glances  cast,  and  acting  upon 
her  like  little  darts  goading  her 
forward. 

'  Is  it  my  fault  if  Mr.  de  Sau- 
marez  knows  how  to  dance?*  she 
whispered  back,  with  a  half-laugh, 
and  looking  Elise  in  the  face  with 
a  vacant  and  not  reassuring  ex- 
pression. 

Alec  caught  the  words,  which 
were  not  meant  for  his  ear ;  they 
nettled  him  somewhat. 

She  has  danced  till  she  is  out 
of  breath,  and  on  catching  sight 
of  herself  in  a  mirror  she  exclaims 
in  disapprobation  at  her  pale- 
ness. 

'The  room  is  frantically  hot,' 
observes  Alec,  and  leads  her  out 
into  the  hall :  they  go  walking  up 
and  down  through  the  passages 
and  suite  of  rooms  adjoining.  Peo- 
ple still  persist  in  staring  at  them 
in  an  aggravating  way.  They  re- 
mark on  it  to  each  other,  laugh, 
and  pretend  to  wonder  what  they 
have  done  to  deserve  this  flatter- 
ing amount  of  notice. 

'  Happy  thought  I  Come  for  a 
turn  in  the  gallery,'  suggests  Alec 
at  last.  *  The  pictures  and  things 
must  look  very  queer  by  starlight. 
I  know  you  like  ghosts.' 

A  door  at  the  end  of  a  passage 
leads  them  direct  to  the  wing 
formed  by  the  oldest  part  of  the 
house.  The  picture-gallery,  which 
ran  round  two  sides  of  it  and  had 
formed  part  of  the  ancient  clois- 


ters, has  not  yet  been  discovered 
and  invaded  by  other  dancers  un- 
acquainted with  the  topography 
of  Monks'  Orchard.  The  rooms 
above  in  this  wing  were  chiefly 
servants',  though  on  occasions 
like  the  present  stray  visitors  had 
to  be  lodged  there,  the  house  be- 
ing unusually  full.  The  servants 
had  not  made  up  their  minds 
whether  the  gallery  would  be  re- 
quired, and  therefore  whether  to 
illuminate  it  or  not,  and  adopted 
the  half-measure  of  lighting  it 
dimly.  Thus  the  explorers  And 
it,  and  quite  deserted,  as  they 
walk  up  and  down  among  the 
busts  and  statuettes,  and  the  grim 
Kennedys  on  the  walls  look  down 
on  them  with  mute  disapproval 
But  Cressida  has  come  to  this — 
that  she  thinks,  if  she  cannot  help 
flirting  with  Alec,  the  more  silent 
the  witnesses  the  better.  Appa- 
rently it  is  not  written  in  her  face, 
*  I  would  as  soon  marry  a  mayfly 
as  this  man.' 

Yet  there  are  points  about  the 
mayfly  that  attract  her  irresistibly. 
Had  Alec  been  a  magician  he  could 
not  have  played  his  cards  better 
those  last  few  days.  It  was  not 
that  mere  charm  of  demeanour, 
betokening  flne  perception  of  in- 
visible things  and  which  pervaded 
everything,  from  his  manner  of 
entering  a  room  to  his  manner  of 
letting  her  know  he  thought  her 
adorable,  that  alone  could  have 
ever  thus  carried  her  away.  It  was 
the  signal  disregard  of  conven- 
tionalities, the  conspicuous  ob- 
livion of  everything  and  every- 
body for  her  sake,  the  intentness 
with  which  he  had  thrown  him- 
self, steeplechase  fashion,  into  the 
chances  of  the  moment.  Ah, 
there  was  a  gambling  audacity 
about  it  to  which  some  chord  in 
her  responded  too  readily.  For 
the  last  throe  days  she,  too,  has 
not  cared  to  look  on  beyond  the 
next  throw  of  the  die. 
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They  hear  the  sound  of  wheels 
driying  round  to  the  front  door. 

'  What !  are  thej  beginning  to 
break  up  already?'  said  Cressida. 
'  Perhaps  we  had  better  go 
back.' 

'Not  yet,  not  yet,'  returned 
Alec.  *  Are  you  so  very  tired  of 
me?* 

*0  no;  only  rather,'  laughed 
Cressida. 

*  You  mystify  me  more  than 
any  one  I  ever  met,'  he  resumed. 
*  When  we  are  in  a  crowd  I  cannot 
make  you  out,  and  I  say  to  myself 
that  I  shall  never  understand  you 
till  we  are  alone.  But  then,  when 
we  are  alone,  you  mystify  me  more 
deeplj'-  than  ever.* 

Cressida  bent  down  her  head 
with  a  smile.  It  was  the  prettiest 
little  head  in  the  world — face 
apart — so  perfectly  rounded,  the 
lines  so  exquisite  where  it  met 
the  little  neck,  the  soft  curve  of 
the  cheek,  the  delicate  shell-like 
ear — touches  of  loveliness  past 
definition. 

*  Mysterious,  II'  she  said,  lifting 
her  eyebrows  incredulously. 

*  Everything  about  you  is  a 
riddle.' 

'  For  instance  V 

*  Your  engagement.' 

*  0,  if  that  puzzles  you,'  said 
Cressida,  laughing,  *  I  wonder  at 
nothing.  Why,  if  ever  there  was 
a  simple,  plain,  reasonable  matter 
of  fact,  I  should  have  thought  it 
was  that.' 

*  It  seems  so  monstrous  to  me, 
•   that  I  cannot  take  it   in,'   said 

Alec  earnestly.     *  Am  I  really  to 
believe  that  you  care — ' 

'  Did  I  ever  tell  you  that  V  in- 
terrupted Cressida,  with  light 
mockery.  *  I  am  sure,  no.  Indeed, 
I  think  there  is  nothing  I  care  for 
in  particular.' 

*  And  nobody  V 

'Nobody.  Why  should  11 
Everything  is  so  dull,  so  flat  and 
humdrum  and  monotonous — ^peo- 


ple too.     Life  is  a  kind  of  long 
doze.' 

*  If  you  find  it  so  now,  why, 
what  will  it  be  when  you  are  Mrs. 
Norbert  Alleyne?'  insinuated  AleCy 
in  an  undertone,  ^ut  as  if  his  ex- 
clamation was  involuntary  and 
addressed  to  himself. 

Cressida  shivered,  but  pre- 
tended not  to  hear,  and  repeated, 
*  A  long  doze.* 

'Then  I  wonder,*  said  Alec, 
'  how  you  would  feel  towards  one 
who  should  say  or  do  anything  to 
startle  you  out  of  it  V 

'  0,  I  should  be  thankful,  I 
daresay,'  she  said,  with  a  random 
laugh. 

He  was  watching  her  intently. 
There  was  alwajrs  something  about 
her  that  held  him  in  check  and  in 
doubt  No  other  girl  could  have 
thrown  wild  words  at  him  so  long 
with  impunity. 

'  Do  you  know,*  he  began  sud- 
denly, *  that,  before  we  were  intro- 
duced, I  entered  into  a  solemn 
engagement  not  to  make  love  to 
youl' 

'  No,  really  V  said  Cressida  pro- 
vokingly.  'I  am  glad  to  know 
that.  But,  pray,  why  do  you  tell 
me  so  now  V 

*  Because  I  want  you  to  release 
me  from  it.* 

She  shook  her  head  and  laughed. 
He  went  on — *  Only  in  order 
that  I  may  enter  into  another.* 
'  Another  ]' 

*  Shall  I  say — to  make  love  to 
you  for  ever  V 

*  Say  anything  !*  returned  Cres- 
sida recklessly.  '  Why,  have  you 
not  been  very  careful  to  hint  to  me 
first  how  you  keep  your  promises  I 
Let  me  see — for  ever,  was  it  f 

'  Damn  for  ever  1'  thought  Alec 
unceremoniously.  He  had  em- 
barked in  a  perilous  venture.  A 
day  or  two  will  decide  how  it  shall 
terminate,  and  to  this  moment  the 
chances  for  and  against  him  still 
seemed  to  him  even.     Certainly 
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he  spoke  truth  when  he  told  Cies- 
sida  she  mystified  him.  At  times 
the  girl  struck  him  as  so  wild,  so 
utterly,  crazily  careless  of  any- 
thing but  present  amusement, 
withal  so  fascinated  by  himself, 
that  he  began  to  question  whether, 
from  him,  any  proposition,  how- 
ever graceless  and  anti-social, 
would  shock  or  afTront  her ;  and 
that,  if  he  were  to  ask  her  to  turn 
her  back  on  the  Vorld,  and  let 
him  carry  her  off  to  *some  un- 
suspected isle  in  far-off  seas' — 
well,  she  might  be  mad  enough 
for  that,  or  for  anything.  He  was 
not  entirely  to  blame  for  the 
thought,  either.  At  others  he  was 
crossed  by  a  counter- feeling,  as  if 
all  the  while  she  might  be  laugh- 
ing at  him.  But  to-night  the  first 
impression  predominates. 

*  Let  us  go  back  now,  shall  we?* 
she  said  presently,  with  a  faint 
movement  towards  the  door. 

*  In  five  minutes,'  he  entreated. 
'  Five  minutes,  then,'  she  said. 

*  We  won't  quarrel  for  that ;  it 
isn't  long.' 

'  Long  enough  to  make  and  take 
a  promise  in,'  said  Alec.  ^  Come^ 
let  us  sit  here.' 

'  Here'  was  a  recess  in  the  gal- 
lery, where  two  chairs  stood  by  an 
open  window.  There  they  lin- 
gered, a  duet  that  lasted  through 
more  than  one  five  minutes,  Cres- 
sida parrying  Alec's  insinuating 
speeches  with  pretty  mockery. 
They  were  far  from  giving  her  real 
pleasure ;  she  was  too  unhappy  for 
that;  but  her  mind  was  in  that 
disordered  state  when  it  has  a  sick 
appetite  for  morbid  deleterious 
things,  the  thirst  for  them  growing 
as  they  are  administered. 

She  had  played  with  him  these 
last  days  as  a  snake-charmer  plays 
with  a  snake,  the  idea  that  there 
coidd  be  risk  of  any  sort  in  the 
sport  lending  it  zest.  He  has  let 
her  go  on,  and  she  has  grown  care- 
less^ as  players  do.     The  snake 


can  exercise  a  cold  fascination  over 
some  creatures,  deaden  their  will 
to  save  themselves.  Her  feeling 
now  is  of  one  walking  in  a  bad 
dream.  The  caressing  follies,  the 
exaggerated  protests,  &at  fall  from 
his  lips  draw  like  wild  and 
alluring  repartees  from  hers.  Is 
it  jest  or  earnest?  She  cannot 
taste  the  difference  to-night. 

So  here  is  Alec,  assured  he  may 
say  what  he  pleases,  and  saying  it. 
It  would  sink  her  in  his,  in  any- 
one's, estimation  '  to  know  she 
could  listen  on  quietly,  half 
pleased,  half  curious.  Yet  she  is 
not  startled,  does  not  feel  angry 
or  shocked  or  insulted,  wonders  a 
little  vacantly  apart  at  her  own 
mad  speeches,  listens  to  them  as 
if  they  were  some  one  else's ;  but 
they  come,  encouraging  Alec  to 
draw  what  inference  he  pleases — 
that  ho  is  the  snake  and  she  the 
bird.     Perhaps  it  is  so. 

He  has  said  something — some- 
thing that  makes  her  look  away 
from  him  with  a  blush  and  a  half- 
smile.  Her  eyes  shun  his  and 
stray  out  of  the  window.  A  star 
feU.  Again  Alec's  voice  is  in  her 
ear,  charming  it.  She  will  re- 
spond, as  before,  to  the  echo. 

Instead  she  turned  back  to  him 
a  face  with  the  flush  faded  to  pale- 
ness, the  smile  gone. 

'What  was  that?'  she  whis- 
pered, rising  hastily. 

'  What  do  you  mean?'  said  Alec, 
with  an  involuntary  start. 

'  There  is  some  one  crossing  the 
gallery.  I  heard  a  step ;  I  thought 
I  saw  a  shadow,'  in  the  same 
startled  whisper. 

'l^onsense — hush — you  are  ner- 
vous.' 

He  made  her  sit  down  again, 
and  they  listened. 

But  a  foot-tread  that  had  no- 
thing in  the  least  spiritual  about 
it,  nor  att^empted  to  disguise  its 
passage,  was  distinctly  heard  re- 
ceding down  the  gallery  at  right 
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angles  to  where  they  were  aitting. 
They  remained  motionless  till  it 
was  gone  and  a  door  shut  Then 
Ciessida,  with  an  odd  laugh,  rose, 
saying,  in  quite  ^  altered  yoice, 

'  I  do  not  know  what  I  can  have 
been  thinking  of.  We  most  go 
back.' 

Alec,  still  ruffled  and  bewildered 
by  the  untoward  interruption  and 
the  change  in  Cressida's  manner, 
tried  to  rally. 

'  That  is  the  third  time  you  have 
said  so,'  he  reminded  her,  laugh- 
ing. 

^  But  I  mean  it,'  she  said,  with 
a  vacant  look  up  at  him;  then 
pleaded  persuasively,  in  despera- 
tion, and  smiling  mechanically, 
*  Come,  you  will  let  me  have  my 
own  way.' 

Alec  let  her.  He,  too,  had  lost 
his  head  for  the  minute,  and  could 
think  of  nothing  to  do  but  to  heap 
mental  curses  on  the  interloper. 

They  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room,  where  indefatigable  couples 
were  still  interceding  for  a  last 
waltz.  Gressida  would  not  dance 
any  more,  but  went  to  sit  by  Mrs. 
do  Saumarez.  Alec  kept  aloof. 
Both  were  glad  of  the  sobering 
interlude.  Gressida  felt  witless 
and  dreary.  Putting  up  her  hand 
to  her  cheek  presently,  she  missed 
one  of  her  earrings.  It  had  fiEdlen 
out ;  when,  where,  she  could  not 
say.  She  hastily  took  off  the 
second;  the  floor  could  be  searched 
for  the  other  after  the  dance. 

The  waltz  ended,  the  company 
took  some  time  dispersing.  The 
last  carriage  had  just  driven  off, 
when,  to  the  general  surprise  and 
Gressida's  stupefaction,  in  walked 
Stephen  HaUiday. 

He  explained  to  Elise  how  he 
had  been  unavoidably  detained 
in  town,  only  now  getting  away 
with  difficulty;  how  at  the  last 
moment  a  delay  had  caused  him 
to  lose  his  train,  or  he  would  have 
presented  himself  at  a  more  sea- 


sonable hour.  He  had  arrived 
during  the  dance,  and  waited  till 
the  evening  guests  had  departed 
before  putting  in  his  appearance. 

Elise  assumi  him  he  was  wel- 
come, early  or  late.  Had  he  dined  9 
No.  This  was  made  the  pretext 
for  a  little  supplementary  supper, 
sans  cSremonie,  for  the  party  re- 
maining. Elise  at  the  head  of  the 
table  was  in  her  glory,  brilliantly 
conversationah  Her  neighbour 
did  his  duty  like  a  man  in  good 
spirits,  but  rather  on  his  guard. 
Gressida  had  turned  silent  as  a 
statue.  Alec,  who  had  manoeu- 
vred to  have  her  sit  next  him, 
could  not  get  a  word  out  of  her. 
She  seemed  impervious  to  all  that 
was  going  on  around,  able  only  to 
take  the  mechaiiical  part  in  it. 
Alea  was  floored.  He  went  to 
bed  that  night  furious  with  the 
eel-Uke  uncertainty  of  women. 
Just  when  you  think  you  can  rely 
on  them  they  twist  out  of  your 
hand,  tell  you  you  know  how  to 
dance,  and  wish  you  good-morning, 
and  it  has  all  to  be  begun  over 
again.  Is  any  woman  worth 
taJcing  much  trouble  to  win  ?  was 
a  question  he  had  long  ago  de- 
cided in  the  negative.  Had  Gres- 
sida been  one  whit  less  attractive, 
his  empressement  might  have  fail- 
ed ;  but  from  first  to  last  there 
had  been  a  bedevilling  spirit  in 
the  present  venture  that  had  fairly 
turned  his  head.  He  supposed 
she  had  taken  offence  at  last,  with 
good  reason,  if  not  good  right, 
seeing  she  had  kept  leading  him 
on.  He  was  ready,  if  it  were  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  reinstate  himself 
in  her  good  graces,  to  pretend,  to 
make  out,  that  he  had  been  misun- 
derstood. Gertainly  he  had  played 
higher  to-night  than  he  often  did. 

Gressida  had  not  taken  offence 
— felt  she  had  forfeited  the  right 
to  that ;  but,  at  least,  she  under- 
stood Alec  perfectly,  had  never 
been  blindfolded  for  a  moment, 
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and  reserved  to  herself  the  right 
of  despisiDg  him,  which  she  did^ 
from  her  soul. 

She  liad,  therefore,  very  slight 
compunctioii  how  to  treat  him, 
felt  almost  thankful  it  had  come 
to  this,  if  nothing  less  would 
rouse  her  to  her  former  self.  That 
horrible  spell  had  been  broken 
somehow.  Good  heavens,  it  was 
time  !  She  reddened  to  think  of 
the  part  she  had  been  acting  al- 
ready. 

Whoever  had  crossed  that  gal- 
lery just  then  had,  unwittingly, 
done  her  good  service.  The  in- 
instinct  of  self-respect  had  been 
shaken  out  of  sleep.  No  fear  of 
further  derelictions  on  that  score 
now.  There  was  some  one  still 
for  whose  opinion  she  cared ;  she 
had  come  to  doubt  that  till  she 
had  found  herseK  face  to  face  with 
him  to-night ;  but  the  sense  of  it 
was  like  a  returning  flow  of  life 
to  her  flagging  soul. 

Stephen  Halliday  took  himself 
to  task  rather  sharply  that  night. 
It  was  his  way. 

He  had  contrived  at  last — 
though  not  without  much  trouble 
and  inconvenience — to  get  free  to 
come  to  Monks*  Orchard.  Why 
had  he  been  so  set  upon  it )  What 
had  he  come  for )  What^  except 
to  gratify  that  recreant  wish  to 
meet  Oressida  Landon  again  be- 
fore she  was  married — a  chance  he 
had  never  expected — and  what 
was  the  sense  of  such  a  wish  as 
that — what  was  his  business  with 
another  man's  preserves  ? 

Since  their  encounter  at  Mr. 
Marriott's  he  had  exerted  himself 
not  to  think  of  her,  or  if  he  must 
think,  only  slightingly,  with  dis- 
approval Egypt  also  had  done 
its  work  of  distraction  whilst  he 
was  there.  On  the  other  hand, 
six  months  had  considerably  miti- 
gated his  feeling  of  reproiteh  and 
contempt  for  her  act.  He  per- 
ceived that  he  had  judged  hastily. 


She  might  have  heard  he  was 
gone.  He  felt  far  from  implacable 
now,  especially  after  meeting  her 
again  to-night.  He  had  watched 
her  during  supper,  and  her  strange- 
ly subdued  manner  and  unnatural 
sadness  in  her  face  touched  him 
inexpressibly.  He  could  see  she 
was  miserable,  liked  her  for  it,  and 
never  doubted  for  why ;  he  also 
sees  that  a  day  or  two  of  this  and 
he  will  be  more  in  love  with  her 
than  ever.  Has  he  been  hoping  all 
along  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart 
that  the  engagement  may  yet  be 
broken  off?  Is  he  ready  to  forgive 
her  now  for  changing  her  mind,  if 
it  be  in  his  favour  ?  The  thought 
so  galled  his  pride,  which  was  egre- 
gious, that  it  would  have  inclined 
him — ^but  for  the  look  of  the 
thtDg  —  to  withdraw  from  the 
scene,  and  return  to  London  the 
next  day. 

But  that  also  would  be  pure 
cowardice.  So  he  decides  on  a 
line  of  conduct  which  shall  be 
irreproachable.  Honourable  neu- 
trality. He  will  not  stir,  or  seek 
to  influence  her  in  any  way.  If 
his  advice  or  opinion  is  asked,  he 
will  give  it — that  is  another  afPair 
— but  he  will  act  as  an  outsider, 
not  as  supplanter,  to  l^orbert 
Alleyne. 


CHAPTEE  XII. 

£ARNEST. 

Cbessida,  whilst  dressing  the 
next  morning,  suddenly  remem- 
bered her  earring.  Where  and 
how  could  it  have  been  mislaid  ? 
When,  at  the  flnish  of  her  last 
dance  with  Alec,  she  had  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her  face  in  the  mirror, 
both  drops  were  in  their  places 
she  felt  sure.  It  seemed  to  follow 
that  it  must  have  fallen  out  in  the 
picture-gallery,  and  she  went  to 
search  at  once ;  but  in  vain.  She 
hesitated  about  making  inquiries ; 
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for  now  she  suspected  that  Alec — 
as  was  likely  enough— had  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  trinket  when 
it  slipped  off  in  the  dark,  and 
was  keeping  it  to  choose  his  own 
time  for  restoring  it.  She  shrank 
&om  asking  him  or  doing  anything 
to  remind  him  or  herself  of  her 
late  folly. 

That  was  a  day  of  rest.  Monks' 
Orchard,  only  half  awake  after 
the  dance,  was  quiescent  and  well- 
hehaved.  But  Cressida's  mind  was 
at  anything  but  a  standstill  The 
blinding  excitement  was  gone.  It 
was  in  soberest  earnest  that  she 
had  flown  on  to  a  distinct  con- 
clusion. That  night  she  told  Elise 
that  she  meant  to  go  home  the 
next  day  after  the  picnic.  Mrs. 
de  Saumarez  feigned  surprise,  for 
form's  sake  only.  She  was  far 
from  surmising  what  Cressida  had 
determined  on  as  her  next  move, 
but  supposed  the  girl  had  become 
sensible  that  her  flirtation  with 
Alec  had  been  carried  rather  be- 
yond bounds,  and  with  too  callous 
;  disregard  of  appearances,  and 
wished  to  give  no  further  open 
iuTitation  to  gossip,  which  could 
hardly  fail  to  reach  the  AUeynes* 
ears,  and  might  cause  considerable 
annoyance. 

So,  after  a  few  faint  remon- 
strances, she  acquiesced,  observing 
that  it  was  dull  for  Mr.  Landon  to 
be  left  thus  to  keep  house  by  him- 
self; but  that  if  Cressida  changed 
her  mind  she  might  still  stay  on 
after  the  picnic,  and  at  all  events 
she  would  come  to  the  ball  next 
week.  Cressida  said  nothing. 
There  would  be  no  ball  for  her, 
that  she  knew  ;  but  her  thoughts 
were  monopolised  by  what  was 
to  come  between.  Norbert  and 
she  had  been  sundered  for  long, 
and  at  last  he  was  to  know  it. 
She  would  have  a  good  deal  to 
bear  on  all  sides,  she  foresaw ;  but 
that  Halliday  mentally  would 
think  hep  step  right,  she  felt  con- 


vinced. The  idea  of  his  silent 
moral  support  was  encouraging; 
she  longed  to  let  him  know  some- 
thing, but  there  had  been  no 
chance  of  speaking  to  him  alone 
all  day. 

With  all  her  flightiness  Cressida 
had  the  sensitive  pride  of  a  wo- 
man, and  shrank  instinctively 
from  the  notion  or  appearance  of 
'running  after*  any  man.  It  is 
true  men  were  apt  to  save  her 
the  trouble  in  the  flrst  instance, 
by  *  running  after*  her ;  but  it  had 
come  to  that  in  her,  that  she 
would  have  suffered  like  a  Spartan 
sooner  than  make  the  first  ap- 
proach, even  now,  when  for  her  a 
good  deal  might  depend  on  it. 
Halliday  was  in  reality  as  anxious 
as  herself  for  a  tete-a-iete:  but 
being  less  of  an  adept  at  petty 
drawing-room  mancBUvres,  and 
withal  less  regardless  than  Alec, 
he  had  failed  to  bring  about  what 
he  wanted.  The  picnic,  which 
would  otherwise  have  had  no  sort 
of  attraction  for  him,  he  had 
looked  forward  to  and  hailed  when 
the  day  came  as  his  best  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  some  conversa- 
tion with  her  apart 

As  at  the  first  moment  he 
thought  her  altered,  improved ;  it 
enhanced  the  old  charm  of  her 
smiling  loveliness  to  have  it 
proved  to  him  that  she  could  be 
sober  and  serious,  feel  sorrow,  if 
need  be,  as  it  should  be  felt.  Ah, 
well  might  the  matter  occupying 
her  mind  leave  no  room  there  for 
self-consciousness  and  coquette's 
play  at  this  grave  and  critical  turn- 
ing-point. 

If  only  Alec  would  not  affix 
himself  so  prominently  as  her 
cavalier.  He  knew  better  than 
to  pester  her  with  active  atten- 
tions; but  he  kept  by  her  side, 
and  when  he  did  speak,  Cressida 
could  perceive  an  assumption — as 
of  a  foregone  mutual  understand- 
ing— in  his  tone  which  made  her 
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frantic ;  aa  she  &zicied  that  others 
(Stephen  Halliday,  namely)  must 
perceive  it  too,  though  of  course 
they  would  not  know  how  she 
had  led  up  to  it.  Halliday  merely 
saw  that  De  Saumarez'  manner 
annoyed  her.  He  was  not  one  of 
Alec's  merciftd  judges.  Having 
always  thought  him  detestable, 
he  thought  now  that  he  ought  to 
be  kicked — ^if  only  for  his  bad 
taate  in  paying  ks  kind  of 
covert  court  to  an  engaged  girl 
in  the  presence  of  her  fiancS's 
fjEunily,  duly  represented  to-day  by 
the  three  sisters  Millie,  Jeanie, 
and  Fan,  all  of  whom  were  there 
for  the  picnic.  Only  there  is  no 
kicking  one's  host.  But  he  was 
on  the  watch  for  an  opportunity 
of  snubbing  Alec,  and  meant  to 
take  the  first  that  occurred  of 
doing  so  as  Cressida's  proxy,  in 
a  more  pronounced  way  than  the 
girl-lLging  back  from  him 
though  she  evidently  did — seemed 
able  to  manage  on  her  own  ac- 
count. 

For  Cressida  was  secretly  a 
little  a&aid  of  Alec,  who,  she  felt, 
must  naturally  resent  being  treat- 
ed by  her  so  cavalierly;  his  ad- 
vances discarded  abruptly,  it  was 
not  clear  why.  But  already,  as 
she  surmised,  he  was  beginning  to 
look  on  Halliday  (whose  detesta- 
tion he  returned  with  good  inte- 
rest) with  hostility,  and  a  suspi- 
cion that  his  appearance  on  the 
scene  had  had  a  good  d.eal  to  do 
with  the  girl's  altered  behaviour. 
Halliday  that  morning  voted  him 
a  nuisance;  and  seeing  no  occa- 
sion for  sparing  his  feelings,  pre- 
sently resorted  to  a  very  simple 
measure  that  su^ested  itself  of 
upsetting  that  young  gentleman's 
arrangements.  The  picnic  was  to 
come  oflf  in  the  woods.  The  party 
were  gathered  and  starting— some 
to  walk  to  the  spot,  the  rest  were 
to  be  driven  by  detachments  in  a 
pony -chaise.     Alec  had  already 


taken  off  the  first,  and  was  seen 
afar  off  down  the  road,  returning 
for  the  second,  that  included 
Cressida. 

'  Won't  you  walk  up  with  the 
others?  said  Halliday  significantly. 
He  had  purposely  loitered  behind 
when  the  rest  stcurted.  '  We  shall 
soon  overtake  them.' 

Cressida  looked  up  at  him  hesi- 
tatingly ;  saw  that  if  she  declined 
she  would  be  misunderstood.  If 
she  goes,  Alec  will  draw  his  own 
conclusions.  She  cast  a  dubious 
glance  at  the  approaching  chaise. 

*He  will  be  very  angry,'  she 
ventured  laughingly. 

'  O,  let  him  !'  muttered  HaUi- 
day ;  *  he's  deserved  it.' 

But  Cressida  is  living  at  present 
on  the  hope  that  others  than  Alec 
will  not  be  dealt  with  according  to 
their  deserts. 

However,  she  assents,  and  they 
start  off  rapidly  on  foot  to  over- 
take the  walking  party,  who  are 
already  far  ahead  up  the  wood. 
For  the  moment  Cressida,  in  her 
relief  at  having  avoided  the  drive 
with  Alec,  talks  and  laughs  quite 
gaily  and  unrestrainedly.  Halli- 
day, he  hardly  knows  why,  begins 
instantly  to  allude  to  his  de- 
ferred arrival,  detailing  the  circum- 
stances that  kept  him  forcibly  in 
town.  A  shade  crossed  Cressida's 
face. 

If  he  had  come  earlier  ! 

<  But  the  party  here  shows  no 
signs  of  breaking  up  at  present,' 
he  observed;  *  I  suppose  that  will 
come  after  the  ball.' 

'  I  am  not  staying  for  the  ball,' 
said  Cressida  quietly. 

*  mt  V 

'  1  go  home  to-night.' 

He  seemed  surprised,  but  look- 
ed inquiring;  and  she  felt  she 
might  add  something  in  explana- 
tion : 

*  I— could  not  keep  it  up — it 
is  time  I  went.  I  am  in  no  mood 
for  such  things.     My  mistake  was 
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in  thinking  it  was  distraction  I 
•wanted.' 

'  Shall  not  I  see  yon  again  f  he 
said. 

'I  shall  not  he  so  &r/  said 
Cressida  rather  sadly ;  '  the  par- 
sonage is  no  distance,  you  know, 
from  the  park.  But  I  am  not 
coming  to  Monks'  Orchard — not 
to  the  ball.' 

There  was  a  short  pause  ;  then 
Halliday  said  significantly, 

'  Once  I  thought  that  I  should 
never  see  you  again  until  you 
were  married.' 

Cressida  burst  out, 

*You  will  never  see  me  mar- 
ried to  Norbert  Alleyne !' 

*What  was  it  you  said?'  he 
asked  sharply,  hurriedly.  Some 
impetus  in  him  had  sprung  up, 
as  it  were,  to  meet  her  words  and 
snatch  them  out  of  her  mouth« 

^  I  am  going  to  break  it  ofif.  It 
is  not  too  late.' 

Halliday  forced  himself  to  be 
silent.  Had  he  the  right  to  be 
glad  of  this — glad  as  he  felt  ?  At 
least  he  should  let  nothing  of  this 
elation  appear. 

'Mr.  Halliday,'  said  Cressida, 
looking  up  and  speaking  with 
firmness  and  simplicity,  'is  it  not 
worse  to  keep  your  word  —  the 
word  you  ought  never  to  have 
given — than  to  break  it  f . 

'That  is  about  the  most  diffi- 
cult question  it  is  possible  to  put. 
There  is  no  answer.     It  depends.' 

'I  did  wrong,'  said  Cressida, 
'when  I — ^yielded — I  can  never 
make  amends  for  that.  But  I 
did  not  know — did  not  realise  all 
that  would — must  come  of  it — to 
me.' 

Never  was  Halliday  so  per- 
plexed and  tongue-tied.  He  is 
emphatically  not  for  people  mar- 
lying  against  their  inclinations. 
But  he  feels  that  this  matter 
touches  him  too  nearly  for  him  to 
trust  his  judgment.  He  loves 
this  girl :  is  more  minded  to  give 


her  foolish  words  out  of  his  Heart 
than  good  advice  out  of  his 
head. 

'  You  only  can  know  for  your- 
self what  is  right  in  this.  It 
seems  to  me  that  now,  at  leasts 
you  can  judge  of  it  in  all  its  bear- 
ings,' he  said  moderately. 

But  Cressida  feels  that^  thinks 
her  right,  and  this  conviction  will 
give  her  resolution  to  carry  it 
through.  Of  what  may  come 
after  to  herself,  this  is  no  moment 
to  think.  She  has  perhaps  no 
right  to  dream  to-day  of  heart's 
desires  fulfilled.  But  life  with 
this  man,  that  once  she  had  tried 
to  hold  cheap,  how  differently 
would  she  view  it  now  in  its  full 
significance,  as  a  glimpse  into  a 
possible  future-  of  light  where  she 
would  have  grown  stronger,  nobler, 
purer  in  her  aims,  and  he  have 
learnt  thus  that  his  love  was  not 
so  foolish  as  he  was  once  pleased 
to  think  it,  but  thank  God  ever- 
more that  he  did  trust  the  dictates 
of  his  heart ! 

'  There's  De  Saumarez,'  he  said 
presently,  half  laughing,  as  he 
thought  of  Alec's  discomfiture. 
They  were  approaching  the  general 
rendezvous  five  minutes  behind 
the  rest  of  the  party,  and  Alec  had 
come  loitering  a  few  steps  towards 
them  out  of  the  wood«  '  What  is 
the  matter)'  added  Halliday,  for 
Cressida  had  started  as  though 
she  had  put  her  foot  on  a  snake. 
Alec's  expression  and  hard-set 
smile  were  singular.  How  thank- 
ful she  felt  at  that  moment  that 
she  was  going  home !  To  mediate 
between  those  two  was,  even  for 
her  art,  impossible. 

Halliday  considerately  kept 
apart  from  her  now,  for  which 
Cressida  was  sensibly  grateful  to 
him.  There  are  only  a  few  hours 
more  for  her  of  the  task  of  amus- 
ing and  seeming  amused,  and  she 
will  be  at  home,  not  bound  to  look 
gay  and  make  small  talk  with 
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these  pleasuie-seekersy  whose  mer- 
riment has  no  meaning  whatever 
for  her  to-day. 

The  picnic  was  protracted  to  a 
late  hour,  but  she  had  arranged  to 
be  one  of  the  first  to  leave.  The 
carriage,  which  was  to  take  back 
some  young  people  to  Lullington 
early,  was  to  drop  her  at  the  Eec- 
tory.  By  five  o*clock  her  ordeal 
ended. 

As  she  wished  her  good-byes 
she  missed  Fan  from  the  company. 
She  was  not  sorry.  All  day  long 
she  had  shunned  speaking  to  the 
girl  or  looking  her  in  the  iace.  It 
was  Alec  who  put  her  into  the 
carriage^  but  Cressida  was  hardly 
conscious  of  it.  What  rang  in  her 
head  was  Halliday's  furtive  part- 
ing question  to  her,  as  they  shook 
hands, 

'  May  I  call  on  you  in  a  day  or 
two,  before  I  leave  Monks'  Or- 
chard V 

*Yes,  yes,'  she  replied,  just 
audibly ;  '  but  please  leave  it  to 
the  last,  imtil  you  are  going.' 

Cressida  gone,  Halliday  found 
the  last  hours  uncommonly  te- 
dious. He  was  too  preoccupied  to 
enter  into  what  was  going  on 
around  him,  and  objected  to  re- 
maining as  an  incubus  in  the  midst 
of  a  festive  group.  At  last  he 
drew  aside  from  the  general  circle, 
under  the  pretext  of  wishing  to 
smoke  a  cigar. 

On  the  whole,  he  was  satisfied 
with  his  conduct.  He  reviewed 
the  line  he  had  taken,  and  pro- 
nounced it  irreproachable.  To 
advise  the  girl  to  marry  against 
her  will  was  out  of  the  question. 
She  might,  after  all,  have  been 
drawn  into  this  engagement  by 
her  relations.  The  young  fellow 
might  have  proved  undeserving, 
or  worse.  He  had  never  known 
the  particulars;  hoped  soon  to 
hear  more  from  herself. 

But  he  had  acted,  and  would 
act,  only  as  a  friend,  and  a  distant 


one.  Honour,  delicacy  of  feeling, 
at  least^  forbade  him  to  betray  hiis 
empresgetneni.  He  had  thought  he 
could  trust  himself,  and  had  not 
fallen  short  of  his  good  resolution. 
Every  word  spoken,  and  his  man- 
ner of  speaking  it,  had  been 
guarded  in  the  extreme ;  and  Cres- 
sida's  straightforward,  unembar- 
rassed air  and  tone  satisfied  him 
that  he  had  succeeded. 

In  his  anxiety  to  escape,  if  only 
for  a  few  minutes,  from  the  clatter 
of  tongues,  he  had  walked  on  be- 
fore him  fast  and  at  random, 
taking  no  notice  of  whither.  The 
paths  in  the  wood  were  so  winding 
and  intiicate,  that  nothing  was 
easier  than  to  lose  yourself  in  a 
small  circle,  and  presently  he 
stopped  for  a  moment,  uncertain 
of  the  points  of  his  compass.  The 
voices  were  lost  in  the  distance, 
and  there  seemed  no  clue.  He  was 
standing  in  a  tolerably  open  part 
of  the  wood ;  but  the  fern  stood 
high  on  all  sides,  and  beneath  him 
lay  a  little  forest-glen,  overgrown 
with  ragwort  and  tall  foxgloves, 
none  of  which  landmarks  he  re- 
membered. Still,  he  had  not  gone 
fiBur,  he  reflected,  and  could  scarce- 
ly fedl  by  and  by  to  come  across 
some  of  the  company,  who  had 
been  scattering  when  he  left  them, 
and  inclined  to  wander  about  in 
twos  and  threes. 

He  heard  sounds  in  the  glen 
before  him,  and,  looking  down, 
perceived  a  figure  or  figures — ^a 
detachment  of  the  party,  of  course. 
On  approaching,  he  was  rather 
surprised  to  see  a  girl,  quite  alone, 
lying  on  the  fern,  her  head  buried 
in  her  hands,  and  pressing  her  face 
against  the  moss.  A  vague  idea 
of  an  accident,  a  fall  of  some  kind, 
seized  him.  He  hastened  forwards, 
looking  .down  sharply,  and  saw 
indeed  that  she  was  sobbing  vio- 
lently. Something  amiss  of  the 
sort  there  must  be,  and  he  ex- 
claimed, 
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'  Has  anything  happened  1  Are 
you  hurt?' 

She  gaye  a  great  start — ^like  a 
wild  woodland  animal  surprised 
in  its  haunts,  half  scared,  half 
defiant — as  she  lifted  up  her  face, 
regardless  of  the  fronds  of  moss 
and  hits  of  fern  sticking  to  her 
forehead  and  cheeks,  and  turned 
towards  him  with  an  angry  gesture 
and  expression,  and  he  recognised 
one  of  the  Alleynes — *  the  girl  they 
called  Fan.' 

He  had  barely  noticed  her  be- 
fore, except  to  derive  a  general 
.impression  of  brusqueness  and 
oddness  from  her  appearance  and 
manners.  There  was  clearly  no 
accident,  and  directly  he  had  seen 
who  it  was  he  had  somehow  ceased 
to  feel  so  much  surprise  or  solici- 
tude. It  might  be  characteristic 
of  so  singular  a  young  lady  to  run 
away  from  the  otJiers  and  be  found 
sobbing  in  an  uncontrollable  man- 
ner in  an  out-of-the-way  part  of 
the  wood.  However,  he  did  not 
see  that  he  had  committed  such  a 
wilful  impertinence  that  sheshould 
look  at  him  in  that  way,  just  as  if 
he  were  in  fault.  She  could  not 
recover  herself  in  a  moment,  he 
saw,  and  his  first  impulse  was  to 
move  away ;  but  he  was  so  struck 
by  the  intense  violence  of  the  feel- 
ing— ^whatever  it  might  be — ^that 
was  agitating  her,  that  he  hesitated 
an  instant  and  looked  back  in- 
voluntarily. 

'I  beg  your  pardon,'  he  said 
bluntly;  'I  really  thought  you 
were  hurt.* 

She  thrust  back  her  hair  from 
her  forehead,  the  tears  from  her 
eyes;  half  rose,  looking  him  full 
in  the  face,  but  without  a  trace  of 
the  self-conscious  irritation  of 
some  one  surprised  in  a  secret 
chagrin,  of  which — or  of  giving 
way  to  it — she  is  ashamed ;  only, 
as  before,  indignant  and  violently 
reproachful. 

She  wanted  to  tell  him  she  was 


not  hurt,  that  she  wished  he  would 
go  away,  and  made  a  grand  effort ; 
but  her  voice  choked  in  speaking. 
More  sobs  came,  and  then  a  vehe- 
ment sappressed  exclamation, 

'  I  could  die,  I  am  so  unhappy, 
and  people  are  so  wicked  T 

More  perplexed  than  ever,  Hal- 
liday  rejoined  finally, 

*  Can  anybody — can  I,  at  least, 
do  anything  for  you  V 

*  Your  she  exclaimed,  with  an 
emphasis  and  accent  so  expressive 
and  so  unflattering,  that  a  glimmer 
of  the  truth  dawned  upon  Halli- 
day.  Might  it  be  the  matter  of 
her  brother's  engagement  that  this 
girl  was  taking  thus  to  heart,  lay- 
ing the  onus  of  the  coming  bres^ 
upon  him  ?  The  idea  was  accom- 
panied by  a  tinge  of  compunction. 

It  had  checked  his  well-meant 
anxiety  to  intrude  on  her  further. 
He  saw  she  hated  his  presence, 
and  did  not  wait  to  be  told  so,  but 
moved  silently  away.  He  felt 
really  sorry  for  her;  but  for  his  own 
part  in  the  affair  he  did  not  see 
how  he  could  possibly  have  acted 
otherwise.  He  soon  found  the 
general  party  again;  and  in  course 
of  time  Fan  made  her  reappear- 
ance, looking  rather  bleak  and 
morose;  but  her  face  bore  no 
traces  of  tears,  and  she  was  past 
being  embarrassed  by  Mr.  Hani- 
day's  presence  or  observation, 
which,  indeed,  she  hardly  noticed. 
Hers  was  a  state  of  mind  in  \rhich 
the  late  little  incident  must  appear 
as  trivial  indeed. 

The  picnic  was  breaking  up. 
Conveyances  of  various  kinds  were 
waiting  in  the  road  to  take  off  the 
Alleynes  and  other  neighbours  to 
their  respective  homes,  and  Elise 
and  her  guests  to  Monks' Orchard. 

HaUiday  walked  back  leisurely 
through  the  park  with  Lefroy. 
They  were  the  last  to  arrive.  On 
entering  the  drawing-room,  they 
found  it  in  a  state  of  some  com- 
motion, Elise  holding  in  her  hand 
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a  letter  that  had  been  awaiting 
her  on  her  letum,  and  everybody 
talking  very  fast  and  yery  loud. 
The  two  gentlemen  were  greeted 
at  once  with  the  news  : 

'  What  do  you  think  1  Here's 
a  pleasant  announcement!  Mr. 
Kennedy  is  dead !' 

*  Joe  Kennedy  dead !'  ejaculated 
Lefroy,  concerned.  '  Dear,  dear  ! 
Quite  a  young  man.  How  very, 
very  shocking  !' 

'  Xo,  no !  If  it  had  been  him 
it  would  not  have  mattered,  as  he 
is  not  the  landlord ;  but  Tom — 
of  course  you  did  not  know  him, 
nobody  did — he  made  a  meaallianee 
with  a  baker's  daughter,  or  some^ 
thing  of  that  sort,  and  was  out  of 
society.  A  great  scapegrace,'  con- 
tinued the  chorus  in  unison. 

*  Well  V  said  HaUiday  stoUdly, 
wondering  to.  himself  why  they 
were  all  so  disconcerted  and  dis- 
tressed. 

'Don't  you  see,'  said  Elise, 
smiling  at  his  stupidity,  'the 
painful  question  that  is  occupying 
us  is.  Can  we  have  the  ball  f 

Tt  occupied  everybody's  mind 
that  night,  but  already  by  the 
morning  it  was  decided  tiiey  could 
not.  It  would  not  be  decorous. 
Joe,  as  Elise  had  observed,  was 
nobody ;  but  to  Tom,  as  lord  of 
the  manor,  certain  regards  were 
due.  Further  festivities  must  be 
postponed  at  once,  and  the  next 
days  were  chiefly  passed  in  taking 
the  measures  rendered  necessary 
by  the  ill-timed  catastrophe: 
sending  notes  in  all  directions, 
cancelling  invitations,  and  coun- 
termanding orders,  till  Alec  com- 
plained that  his  horses  were  being 
done  to  death  by  the  work.  For 
a  week  Tom  Kennedy  formed  the 
topic  of  more  conversation  than 
had  ever  been  wasted  on  that 
subject  during  his  lifetime. 

*  He  was  a  poor  creature,  wasn't 
hel' 
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*Yes,'  replied  Alec  supercili- 
ously ;  '  a  little  weak  in  the  upper 
story,  they  said.' 

*They  always  say  that,'  re- 
marked Halliday, '  of  a  man  who 
does  just  as  he  likes.  After  all, 
what  did  this  fellow  do )  Make 
a  fool  of  himself  in  his  marriage, 
and  get  into  the  hands  of  Jew 
money-lenders.  A  common  story 
enough.' 

*  Ah,  but,'  said  Alec  languidly, 
'  I  could  tell  you  a  thing  or 
two  more.  To  begin  with :  when 
he  was  a  small  boy  and  at  school 
with  me,  he  was  sent  away  for 
pilfering.  Fancy,  from  what  his 
cousin  told  me,  that  he's  spent 
all  his  life  in  going  to  the  devil, 
keeping  his  wretched  family  on 
thorns  lest  he  should  do  it  in 
some  disagreeable  way,  something 
that  would  make  a  noise,  you 
know:  embezzle,  appropriate  a 
signature,  or  blow  out  his  brains, 
perhaps,  when  there  was  nothing 
else  left  for  him  to  do.' 

*What  a  mercy  for  them  all 
that  he  died  a  natural  death  first !' 
ejaculated  Lefroy;  a^d  the  others 
assented  in  silence. 

Such  was  poor  Tom  Kennedy's 
epilogue,  a  verdict  that  nothing 
in  his  life  became  him  like  the 
leaving  of  it,  carried  nem,  con. 

The  three  gentlemen  were  sitting 
up  in  the  smoking-room.  Lefroy 
and  Halliday  were  now  the  only 
remaining  male  guests  at  Monks' 
Orchard.  It  was  the  tatter's  last 
evening,  and  the  night  on  which 
the  ball  should  have  been.  Before 
leaving  on  the  following  after- 
noon he  intended  to  pay  his  pro- 
mised call  at  the  parsonage,  which 
in  accordance  with  her  hint  he 
had  deferred  till  now.  It  was 
only  out  of  deference  to  Elise  and 
appearanoes  that  he  had  stajod 
so  long.  He  had  at  all  time»  a 
great  objection  to  Alec,  and  the 
last  three  days  had  seen  it  start 
into  ominous  proportions.  Hither- 
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to,  however  averse  to  fraternising^ 
the  two  men  had  kept — kept  po- 
litely— at  a  distance  from  each 
other;  Alec  being  indifferent, 
Halliday  feeling  too  estranged 
from  a  thing  of  Alec's  feather 
to  condescend  even  to  regard  him 
as  an  enemj.  But  the  longer  he 
stayed  now,  the  more  their  rela- 
tions threatened  to  become  close, 
active,  aggressive.  Alec  owes 
him  a  score  he  will  not  leave  un- 
settled, if  he  can  help  it.  For- 
bearance was  never  Halliday's 
strong  point,  lliere  was  gun- 
powder about.  No  explosion  had 
yet  occurred;  but  only  a  spark 
was  wanting. 

'  There  are  no  children  living,' 
added  Lefroy ;  '  so  it's  this  cousin 
you  speak  of  who  takes  the  pro- 
perty, isn't  it  1  Joe  Kennedy — I 
remember  him ;  a  good  fellow.' 

'  A  very  good  fellow,'  echo  the 
others  simultaneously. 

All  three  know  Joe  very  slightly. 
None  have  much  in  common  with 
him ;  but  Joe's  good  qualities  are 
the  sort  that  command  instant,  un- 
disputed acknowledgment  every- 
where, from  men,  women,  and 
children  alike,  ay,  and  horses 
and  dogs  as  well.  We  doff  to 
them,  as  to  the  National  Anthem. 

*  Married  is  he?  I  forget,'  in- 
quires Halliday  by  and  by,  care- 
lessly, just  to  keep  the  conversa- 
tion alive. 

*  No ;  he*s  always  lived  a  no- 
mad sort  of  life,  I  understand,  in 
all  sorts  of  outlandish  places.' 

*  Yes,'  Lefroy  chimed  in ;  *  one 
day  yon  hear  of  him  in  California, 
the  next  in  the  Caucasus,  then 
one  fine  morning  he  turns  up  in 
London  or  LuUington.  One  must 
be  a  bachelor  for  that.' 

Alec  laughed.  He  was  looking 
dangerous. 

*  Yet  the  story  goes — I  don't 
vouch  for  its  truth,  you  know^ 
that  he  was  more  than  half  caught 
down  here  about  a  couple  of  years 
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ago ;'  he  paused,  gave  a  few  gen- 
tle whifEs,  and  then  concluded, 
*  But  he  thought  better  of  it  in 
time,  cried  off  at  last  before  he*d 
burnt  his  fingers.' 

Hslliday  leant  back  in  his 
chair,  and  took  his  cigar  out  of 
his  mouth,  that  his  face  might 
more  fully  express  how  bored  and 
how  contemptuous  he  felt  at 
Alec's  witticisms. 

Lewis  Lefiroy,  less  alert  than 
his  wont,  ignorant  as  Halliday  of 
what  he  was  alluding  to,  and 
possessed  with  an  unfortunate 
curiosity  to  know  more,  rejoined 
quickly, 

'  Whom  do  you  mean  1  I  never 
heard  about  it.' 

'  Not  V  said  Alec  provokingly. 
'Why,  man,  the  same  quarter 
when  your  unhappy  friend- 
Alleyne,  Boleyn,  or  whatever  the 
name  is — a  very  young  stager,  I 
imagine,  didn't  contrive  to  get  off 
so  scot-free.'  He  broke  of^  looked 
affectionately  at  his  cigar,  and 
then  wound  up  contemplatively 
and  with  emphasis, '  Jilted — poor 
devil  1' 

For  the  report  that  Miss  Lan- 
don's  engagement  is  '  off'  has  to- 
day found  its  way  to  Monki^ 
Orchard.  Some  one  has  breathed 
it  to  the  LuUington  reeds,  and  the 
tale  is  abroad,  though  only  as  an 
on  diL 

Le&oy  knew  as  well  as  any- 
body that  the  subject  they  were 
getting  on  was  precarious.  But, 
alas,  it  was  the  one  uppermost  in. 
all  their  three  minds;  and  he, 
possessed  by  the  fatality  haunting 
the  topics  we  ought  to  avoid, 
could  not  keep  off  it. 

'  Can  it  be  true,  do  you  think  ? 
he  said  doubtfully. 

'Why  noti'  said  HaUiday 
dryly. 

Alec  laughed.  You  cannot 
thrash  a  man  for  laughing  only, 
yet  there  are  laughs  that  deserve 
such  condign  punishment.     Hal- 
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Hday*s  temper  was  rapidly  going, 
and  with  it  his  cooler  judgment 
and  discretion.  He  felt  a  latent 
insolence  in  Alec's  manner  that 
made  him  savage. 

'Exactly.  Why  noti'  echoed 
Alec  provokingly.  *The  fellow 
had  a  lot  of  money,  or  she'd  never 
have  thought  of  him,  of  course ; 
but,  so  far  as  I've  seen,  no  girl 
has  it  in  her  to  put  her  hand  to 
a  wise  speculation  of  that  sort 
and  carry  it  through  without  look- 
ing back,  you  know.' 

'  You  mean,'  said  EEalliday,  irri- 
tated, 'that  she  may  be  weak 
enough  to  take  a  foolish  step  and 
have  to  acknowledge  it  after- 
wards? Most  of  us  have  done 
that,  and  more  than  once.' 

'  I  mean  what  I  say,'  said  Alec, 
with  the  exasperating  amiability 
of  a  man  perfectly  sure  of  his  po- 
sition; 'but  pray  don't  suppose 
I  want  to  blame  her  for  throw- 
ing him  over.'  And  he  smiled 
covertly,  adding  carelessly,  '  I  told 
her  she  would  have  to  do  it.' 

'  You  I' 

Halliday  let  an  amount  of  de- 
preciation into  his  tone  which  was 
only  less  insulting  than  a  blow. 
Indeed,  his  contempt  for  De  Sau- 
marez  as  an  effeminate  pnppy  was 
mixed  with  more  animus  than  is 
strictly  consistent  with  contempt. 

'Yes,'  said  Alec  idly,  as  in- 
censed as  his  antagonist,  and 
exulting  in  his  power  to  anni- 
hilate him ;  *  we  talked  it  over — 
she  and  I,  you  know.  I,  for  one, 
had  laid  a  bet  that  I  would  put 
out  that  schoolboy's  light,'  he  said, 
with  a  deliberate,  vaunting  affec- 
tation put  on  expressly  to  exaspe- 
rate the  other,  and  concluded — 
breaking  out  into  a  perfectly  natural 
laugh — '  but,  upon  my  soul,  I  had 
no  thought  the  winning  of  it  would 
have  been  quite  so  easy  a  task.' 

Lefiroy  was  struck  dumb.  The 
spark  had  fallen,  and  he  had  struck 
it. 


*Whatf  said  Halliday,  con- 
trolling himself  with  an  effort. 
He  thought  now  that  Alec  must 
be  mad  or  drunk,  and  fancied  he 
despised  him  and  his  talk  accord- 
ingly, but  could  not  refrain  from 
speaking  as  tauntingly  as  possible. 
'  Are  we  to  believe  next  that  Miss 
Landon  chooses  you  for  her  con- 
fidant and  adviser  V 

*  I  don't  care  a  damn  what  any 
one  believes,'  returned  Alec;  'nor 
am  I  quite  such  a  simpleton  as  to 
flatter  myself — as  some  may  do^ 
that  such  a  girl  keeps  her  smiles 
for  me  alone.  So  I  really  shall 
not  complain  who  gets  their  share, 
so  long  as  I  get  mine — fall  mea- 
sure, you  know.' 

*If  I  were  you,  and  couldn't 
open  my  lips  about  a  girl  without 
letting  out  some  dastardly  insult 
or  other,  I  should  hold  my 
tongue!'  retorted  Halliday  in- 
stantly, whilst  little  Lefroy  shrank 
aghast  It  was  the  first  time  he 
had  seen  two  men  look  as  if  they 
longed  to  fly  at  each  other's  throats. 

But  Alec  laughed  aloud, 

'  Halliday  coming  down  as  Don 
Quixote  !  Ha,  ha  ! — this  is  good  ! 
— this  is  something  new !  I 
TeaHj  beg  your  pardon  for  laugh- 
ing ;  it  is  more  than  I  can  stand. 
Doing  champion  for  the  girl  of 
the  period  I  But,  upon  my  word,' 
he  added  gravely,  *  1  think  you'll 
have  your  hands  more  than  full, 
considering  the  particular  direc- 
tion you've  chosen ;  and  I  fancy 
that  if  our  little  friend  at  the  par- 
sonage yonder  could  have  heard 
you,  she  would  laugh  the  loudest 
of  alL  At  any  rate,  I  flatter  my- 
self that  she  and  I  understand  each 
other.' 

Halliday  was  up  on  his  feet. 
The  expression  on  his  feuse  was 
such  that  Lewis  Le&oy,  in  real 
alarm,  was  roused  to  action.  They 
will  not  cut  each  other's  throats 
certainly;  but  the  next  moment 
Alec  will  have  a  flat  afi&ont  flung 
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in  his  face,  a  polite  hint  that  he 
is  intoxicated — an  impolite  one, 
that  he  has  lied.  Lefroy  stepped 
in,  literally  and  figuratiyely,  be- 
tween the  pair  (and  O,  it  was  gra- 
tifying to  him  to  have  thus  to 
interfere  between  two  big  men !). 

'  I  think  the  lady  would  not 
thank  us  for  dragging  her  name 
into  conversation  in  this  way. 
There,  at  least,  you  will  both 
agree.  The  report  we  heard  this 
morning  is  not  confirmed  yet.  In 
the  mean  time  you  must  let  me 
remind  you  of  what  you  seem  to 
have  forgotten,  that  Mr.  Korbert 
Alleyne  is  an  intimate  friend  of 
mine.' 

Halliday  checked  the  explo- 
sion, and  flung  himself  back  in 
his  chair  violently.  Alec,  with  a 
look  of  lofty  disgust,  rose  majes- 
tically and  left  the  room. 

'  Why,  but  what  a  cursed  idiot 
the  fellow  is  f  exclaimed  Halliday, 
in  a  tone  half  surprise,  half  expla- 
nation for  having  lost  his  temper 
so  completely.  He  kept  his  strong 
language  for  strong  occasions ;  and 
thus,  with  him,  it  still  carried  some 
emphasis  to  others  and  afforded 
some  relief  to  himself. 

'Yes,  yes;  I  know,'  said  Le- 
itoj  soothingly;  'but  then,'  he 
added  mysteriously,  'there  was 
something  in  what  he  said,  too.' 

'  What  on  earth  do  you  mean)' 
said  Halliday,  eyeing  Lefroy  with 
that  kindly  toleration  mastiffs 
show  to  teazing  terriers. 

Le&oy  was  self-complacent 
enough  to  accept  it  without  the 
slightest  resentment. 

'  Some  foundation  for  those  im- 
pertinent-sounding insinuations  of 
his.'  Then,  as  Halliday  looked 
veiy  black,  he  continued  confiden- 
tially, '  De  Saumarez  is  an  awful 
scoundrel,  I  know,  and  impudent 
besides;  stUl,  not  quite  such  a 
cad  as  to  take  that  tone  in  speak- 
ing, unless  he  had  some  excuse — 
something  to  stand  upon,     I  saw 


you  were  put  out,  and  was  afraid 
you  were  going  to  follow  with 
something  —  savage — which  he 
richly  deserved  for  his  uncon- 
scionable impudence,  but  which 
would  merely  goad  him  into  say- 
ing worse.  I  saw  you  didn't  know.' 

'  Ejiow  what  V  roared  Halliday, 
losing  all  patience,  and  saying  to 
himself  that  this  man  was  nearly 
as  bad  as  the  other. 

'  Only  that  it  has  been  a  pretty 
serious  afSedr  between  him  and 
Miss  Landon.  Kow  every  one 
knows  what  De  Saumarez  is,'  said 
Lefroy,  in  a  tone  of  ineffable  ge- 
neral reprobation — '  not  the  sort 
of  man  it's  well  for  a  young  girl's 
name  to  get  associated  with.  Miss 
Landon  knows  that,  best  of  alL 
Yet  the  stories  that  have  gone 
about — the  lengths  to  which  she 
has  carried  that  flirtation — even  I 
must  admit  it  is  rather  strong.  One 
might,  any  day,  have  expected  to 
hear  of  a  runaway  match,  only 
one  knows  besides  that  De  Saa> 
marez  is  such  a  slippery  fish,  and 
has  gone  through  this  kind  of 
thing  before  with  so  many  others. 
What  he  and  Miss  Landon  mean 
by  it  is  no  btisiness  of  mine ;  but 
if  they  have  become  the  talk  of 
the  place,  I  can  assure  you  it  was 
their  own  doing.  All  this  was 
before  you  came,  you  know.' 

The  story  of  the  drive  followed 
with  a  few  irresistible  embellish- 
ments. Lewis  Lefroy  had  a  talent 
for  narrative.  Halliday  listened 
morosely. 

'Infernal  Lullington  gossip,^ 
was  his  mental  comment. 

'  O,  I've*  heard  incredible 
things,'  continued  Lefroy,  warm- 
ing with  his  subject ;  '  that  they 
go  walking  together  all  over  the 
park  by  moonlight' 

Here  Halliday  laughed  aloud, 
and  rather  fiercely. 

'  What  r  he  said ; '  vou  swallow 
all  these  cock-and-bull  stories 
then  for  gospel  V 
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*  O,  as  I  said,  they  don't  con- 
cern myself,  and  I  believe  nothing 
bat  what  I  see,'  said  Lefroy  airily. 
*  It  was  a  child  at  the  lodge  who 
saw  them  come  out  of  the  wood, 
I  believe.'  He  was  inclined  to  be 
specially  severe  on  Cressida,  of 
whom  he  was  somewhat  ena- 
mooxed,  and  to  put  the  worst  con- 
stmction  on  Alec's  behaviour, 
from  a  secret  envy  of  the  favours 
bestowed  on  him.  *But  I  saw 
enough  to  make  me  sony  and  un- 
easy for  my  friend's  sake.  For 
instance,  the  night  of  the  dance 
— if  you  had  come  earlier  you 
might  have  judged  for  yourself— 
their  obstinate  flirtation  was  the 
talk  of  the  room,  and  really  some- 
thing of  a  shame,  considering  she 
was  engaged  to  another  man. 
Wlien  I  watched  his  attentions, 
and  her  way  of  receiving  them — 
saw  them  go  to  sit  out  dance  after 
dance  together  in  the  picture-gal- 
lery— I  feared  there  could  be  ,but 
one  end,  so  far  as  Norbert  AUeyne 
was  concerned.  How  he  will  take 
it,  I  don't  know ;  but  the  worst 
after  all  would  have  been  if  he 
had  married  her.' 

He  paused  thoughtfully.  Hal- 
liday  made  no  sign. 

'  If  it  had  been  any  other  man 
but  De  Saumarez,'  concluded  Le- 
froy mournfully,  *it  would  not 
have  been  so  bad.  But  his  reck- 
lessness is  notorious.  He  has  no 
character  to  lose  in  the  matter; 
but  what  can  one  think  of  a  girl 
who  seems,  as  he  said  just  now, 
to  be  so  thoroughly  en  rapport 
with  him? 

Halliday  scarcely  heaid  this  last 
speech,  or  those  that  followed 
upon  it.  An  ugly  light  had  flashed 
into  his  eyes — mockery  burned  in 
his  ears  and  deafened  them. 

He  had  been  a  blind  fool  I 

Lefroy  soon  got  tired  of  talking 
to  himself.  His  companion  had 
turned  suddenly  silent  and  mono- 
syllabic. They  separated  and  went 


off  to  their  rooms,  Lefroy  congra- 
tulating himself  that  things  might 
have  been  worse  but  for  his  judi- 
cious interference,  and  that  Elise 
might  thank  him  that  her  house 
had  not  witnessed  a  disagreeable 
scene. 

Halliday  was  lodged  in  the  old 
wing  of  the  building.  He  went 
there  to-night  by  way  of  the  pic- 
ture-gallery. When  he  got  to  hia 
apartment  he  felt  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  found  and  took  out  some- 
thing that  had  lain  there  for  days 
— something  that  had  slipped  his 
memory  completely,  togetiier  with 
an  incident  which  he  now  recalled 
with  fatal  distinctness. 

It  was  on  the  night  of  his  ar- 
rival, whilst  waiting  for  the  party 
to  break  up  before  presenting 
himself,  beguiling  the  time  by 
exploring  the  old  wing,  the  pic- 
ture-gallery, deserted  he  thought 
at  flrst  when  he  found  himself 
there  till  he  caught  on  a  sudden 
the  sound  of  low  voices,  and  at  the 
same  moment  a  distant  glimpse 
of  the  couple — De  Saumarez  dis- 
coursing in  an  earnest  and  seem- 
ingly in^sistible  manner  to — ^well, 
the  lady's  back  was  turned,  her 
figure  lost  in  the  shadow,  and 
Halliday  had  seen  only  a  white 
dress.  Before  he  could  bethink 
himself,  his  ear  had  been  struck 
by  a  few  phrases  interchanged, 
which  made  him  as  undesirous 
to  hear  more  as  the  talkers  could 
feel  to  be  overheard,  and  he  beat 
a  retreat  with  the  lordly  contempt 
with  which  we  behold  such  ten- 
der scenes  apart. 

Then  the  same  night  after  sup- 
per, when  recrossing  the  gallery 
on  his  way  to  his  room,  he  had 
noticed  a  shining  object  on  the 
floor  by  the  window  in  the  recess, 
and  picked  it  up — a  little  ear- 
drop,, chrysolites  and  gdid — the 
property,  no  doubt,  of  Alec's  chere 
amie.  He  had  pocketed  it  with 
the  intent  to  hand  it  over  discreetly 
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to  Elise  the  next  morning.  Never 
at  that  instant  had  it  occurred  to 
him  as  possihle  to  connect  the 
incident  with  Cressida. 

And  the  next  morning,  when  it 
came,  had  found  his  h^  so  full 
of  other  engrossing  thoughts  that 
the  matter  had  paissed  out  of  his 
mind,  to  bo  suddenly  and  rudely 
brought  back  by  Lefroy's  tittle- 
tattle  to-night. 

A  new  key  to  Cressida's  curious 
manner  that  first  evening,  to 
Alec*8  on  the  following  day,  and 
her  evident  embarrassment  as  to 
how  to  meet  it. 

So  much  for  the  girl  who  had 
all  but  fooled  him  into  excusing 
away  her  behaviour  to  himself  in 
the  past  and  to  her  betrothed  in 
the  present.  Once  more  Halliday 
is  confronted  with  his  old,  his 
first  opinion  of  her  when  they 
met  at  Almenwald,  a  judgment 
on  which  he  is  now  thrust  back 
perforce,  as  of  as  pretty  a  piece  of 
worthlessness  as  ever  decoyed  a 
sane  man's  head  off  his  shoulders. 


Where  could  his  have  been  when 
he  had  persuaded  himself  that 
the  girl  had  a  serious,  sterling, 
true,  and  fedthful  side,  which  was 
his  to  command  if  he  chose  ? — a 
girl  who,  even  then,  had  just  come 
from  profaning  truth,  faith,  and 
everything  a  life  worth  Hving 
rests  upon,  by  a  despicable  tra- 
vesty of  love  with  a  despicable 
man. 

Stephen  HaUiday  was  not  there 
to  judge  her  conduct  by  ordinary 
lights  and  pronounce  opinion  ac- 
cordingly. The  question  for  him 
was  not  how  fax  this  or  that  is 
consistent  with  rules  of  propriety, 
how  far  excusable,  or  ladylike,  or 
condonable  in  good  society.  But 
he  will  be  master  of  his  own  rela- 
tion to  her.  That  had  been  in 
suspense  awhile, — she  stood  ac- 
quitted in  his  heart — sentence  de- 
ferred. It  went  forth  in  him 
now,  unequivocal,  severe  as  the 
pain  that  inspired  it 

'  ''Sorrow  seize  me  if  ever  that 
light  be  my  guiding  star !"  ' 


{To  be  ccniinued,) 


A  PEEP  INTO  THE  INNER  LIFE  OF  AN  IRONCLAD. 


La3T  antnmn  mj  old  schoolfel- 
low and  j&iend  W.,  meeting  me 
at  RydOy  wheie  I  was  spending 
my  holiday,  and  telling  me  he 

was  the  commander  of  the , 

an  ironclad  at  Portsmouth,  asked 
me  if  I  would  like  to  take  a  pas- 
sage round  to  Plymouth,  to  which 
place  they  were  going  in  a  f^ 
days,  and  we  then  could  have  a 
good  chat  over  old  days.  As 
in  the  twenty  years  that  had 
elapsed  since  we  were  at  school 
together  we  had  only  met  some 
three  or  four  times  and  written 
but  as  many  letters,  I  accepted 
the  invitation  gladly ;  and  seeing 

the  at  Spithead  the  next 

day,  took  a  wherry  and  went  off 
to  her  to  ask  the  time  of  starting, 
&c.  I  found  W.  almost  unable 
to  speak  to  me — they  were  getting 
in  powder  and  shelL  The  port 
admiral  was  to  inspect  the  ship 
at  half-past  nine  the  next  morn- 
ing; when  he  left,  some  supernu- 
meraries were  to  be  received  for 
passage,  and  they  were  to  sail  at 
half- past  five  in  the  evening. 
^  Bring  your  evening  clothes  and 
sleeping-gear,  and  be  on  board 
by  five  o'clock  to-morrow  after- 
noon, old  fellow,'  was  all  I  could 
get  out  of  W.  So  after  looking 
at  the  large  powder-boxes  and 
heavy  projectiles  that  were  com- 
ing on  board  and  being  put  down 
in  the  internals  of  the  ship— all 
going  on  quietly,  silently,  and 
regularly,  the  place  for  each  being 
evidently  well  known — I  left 
somewhat  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  a  man-of-war  was  not 
a  place  all  mirth  and  jollity,  as 
certain  pictures  I  had  seen  in 


childhood  always  conveyed  to  me; 
but  on  the  contrary  a  place  in 
which  there  was  a  good  deal  to 
be  done,  and  what  was  done  must 
be  done  steadily,  and  one  might 
almost  say  sternly.  I  found  myself 
thinking  of  this  all  the  way  back 
to  Ryde,  and  it  made  me  look 
forwiurd  to  my  trip  with  some 
interest. 

The  next  day  found  me  with  a 
small  portmanteau  alongside  at 
five  o'clock.  W.  met  me  at  the 
gangway,  took  me  down  to  his 
cabin,  and  calling  his  servant^  told 
him  to  look  after  me,  putting  my 
traps  in  Dr.  F.'s  cabin,  the  doc- 
tor being  on  leave.  We  then  had 
a  cigar  together,  as  it  was  what 
W.  called  the  men's  supper-hour. 
Just  as  we  had  finished  our 
cigars  a  rap  came  at  the  cabin- 
door,  and  a  ypice,  evidently  that 
of  a  boy,  said, '  Ship's  company 
have  had  their  time  to  supper, 
sir.'  '  Out  pipes,  and  pipe  the 
sweepers,'  said  W. ;  the  answer 
being,  *Ay,  ay,  sir.'  And  W. 
then  told  me  he  must  report  to 
the  captain  that  all  was  ready, 
and  must  leave  me  to  my  own 
devices ;  that  when  they  were  at 
work  I  might  stay  on  deck,  but 
was  not  to  speak  to  any  one.  So 
on  deck  I  went,  whither  W.  pre- 
sently followed  me.  As  he  stepped 
there,  saying,  'Turn  the  hands  up; 
shorten  in  cable,'  a  boatswain's 
mate,  who  had  been  watching  for 
him,  instantly  whistled,  'Twee- 
twee  !'  which  I  heard  repeated 
about  the  ship ;  and  then  a  pro- 
longed whistle  from  various  places, 
and  some  half  a  dozen  hoarse 
voices     shouted,    '  All    hands !' 
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^  Hands  shorten  in  cable  !'  The 
ship  became  instantly  all  commo- 
tion, men  coming  up  the  laddeTS. 
A  set  of  men  fell  in  on  one  side  of 
the  upper  deck^  and  the  rest 
went  to  the  capstan  forward.  The 
captain  came  on  deck,  and  I  heard 
\V.  ask  him  if  the  galley  might 
be  hoisted  up.  'Yes,  go  on.' 
*Call  the  galleys  away  to  hook 
on.  Sail  loosere,  up  galley. 
Heave  round.'  The  first  two 
orders  were  repeated  by  the  boat- 
swain's mates,  and  for  the  last  a 
lot  of  whistling  took  place.  I 
saw  a  boat  being  hooked  on  to 
her  tackles ;  the  men  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck came  aft,  hoisted  her  up, 
and  then  fell  in  again;  and  at 
the  same  time  I  heard  some  of  the 
band  playing  forward,  and  saw 
the  capstan  going  round.  Officers 
were  standing  about  in  various 
places,  taking  notice  of  %nd  at- 
tending to  the  work  going  on 
close  to  them.  Not  a  word  was 
said.  The  captain  was  quite 
silent;  W.  being  the  only  one 
who  spoke  at  aU,  and  he  said  very 
little,  but  seemed  to  be  watching 
everything. 

I  went  down  to  where  the 
chain  cable  was  coming  in,  and 
there  found  one  of  the  lieutenants 
and  a  party  of  men  watching  the 
cable  as  it  came  in  and  went  to 
the  capstan,  going  round  some 
rollers  and  to  its  locker,  some 
men  below  seeing  it  put  properly 
there ;  a  hose  was  playing  on  it 
outside  the  ship,  to  wash  the  mud 
off  that  was  brought  up.  Going 
up  to  the  forecastle,  I  saw  a  man 
with  flags,  which  he  changed 
every  now  and  then.  These  I 
found  out  indicated  to  the  cap- 
tain what  cable  was  out,  the  cable 
being  divided  into  lengths  of 
twelve  and  a  half  fathoms  each. 
As  the  shackles  that  joined  each 
length  came  in  their  number 
was  hoisted.  Seeing  No,  4  flag 
come  down  and  Ko.  3  hoisted. 


I  went  aft  to  where  the  captain 
was,  aiid  shortly  after  heard  the 
signal  sublieutenant  say  to  him, 
'  Second  shackle  coming  in,  sir ;' 
and  heard  him  say,  ^  Stand  by, 
below ;'  at  which  a  midshipman 
by  the  telegraph  to  the  engine- 
room  turned  a  handle  which  rang 
a  bell,  and  was  answered  from 
below.  The  signal  sub-lieutenant 
then  said,  '  Shall  we  ask  permis- 
sion to  part  company,  sirf  *  Yes.* 
Up  went  four  little  flags  in  baUs 
to  the  main  trunk,  a  jerk  was 
given  them  when  they  reached 
their  place,  and  they  flew  out 
distinctly.  Glasses  were  kept  on 
the  flagship  in  the  harbour. 
*  Affirmed,  sir,'  was  reported,  and 
down  came  the  flags ;  leave 
having  been  by  this  process  ac- 
corded to  the to  proceed  in 

the  execution  of  orders  given.  In 
a  minute  was  reported  to  the  cap- 
tain, 'Up  and  down,  sir;'  and 
then,  '  The  anchor  is  aweigh,  sir ;' 
and  at  this  the  order  was  given, 
'  Easy  ahead ;  turn  her  to  port, 
Captain  H.'  *Ay,  ay,  sir,'  said 
the  staff-commander,  who  attend- 
ed to  the  steering ;  and  making  a 
sign  to  the  man  at  the  wheel,  I 
saw  the  wheel  go  round  from 
right  to  left,  and  felt  at  the  same 
time  the  engines  moving,  seeing 
the  ship  turn  slowly  to  the  left 
In  a  minute  or  two  came  from 
forward,  '  Heaving'  in  sight,  sir ; 
clear  anchor ;'  to  which  W.  held 
up  his  hand,  in  token  of  hearing ; 
then  a  lot  of  piping  that  com- 
menced forward,  at  which  the 
band  ceased  playing,  and  the 
capstan  stopped,  and  the  men« 
who  were  on  the  quarter-deck  fell 
out  and  picked  up  a  big  rope.  I 
saw  something  going  on  forward, 
and  heard  W.  say,  *  Man  the  cat;' 
at  which  the  capstan  was  left,  the 
men  from  it  going  to  the  big  rope 
that  led  right  round  the  deck. 
They  stayed  quiet  a  couple  of 
minutes  or  so,  and  then  I  heard  a 
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mnning  oat  of  the  chain ;  when 
quiet  the  order  given,  *Away 
with  the  cat.'  The  hand  played 
again,  and  the  men  went  round 
the  deck  with  the  hig  rope  in 
their  hands  at  a  &8t  double  run ; 
the  lieutenant  forward  held  up 
hia  flag — a  white  one — W.  held  up 
his  hand,  every  boatswain's  mate 
whistled,  and  the  men  stopped, 
paused,  and  let  go  the  rope,  which 
was  belayed  in  the  gangway. 
Then  came,  'Man  the  fish.'  A 
rope  the  opposite  side  of  the  deck 
was  picked  up,  and  after  some 
little  delay  I  saw  the  flag  held  up 
again  forward  by  the  lieutenant. 
W.  said,  *Away  with  the  fish.' 
The  same  run  took  place ;  the  flag 
up  again ;  the  whistling,  stoppage, 
and  the  rope  was  belayed.  Then 
came, '  Man  the  up  and  down ;' 
and  the  men  picking  up  another 
rope  walked  a  few  yards,  and 
when  the  whistle  went  let  it  go 
again.  I  could  see  then  there 
was  nothing  much  to  be  done. 
Something  was  still  going  on  for- 
ward to  complete  this  'catting 
and  fishing  of  the  anchor ;'  but 
the  anchor  was  up  and  in  its  place 
at  the  bows  r^ady  for  letting  go 
again. 

As  soon  as  the  fish  started,  the 
ship's  head  being  pointed  for  the 
Nab  Light,  the  order  was  given 
to  go  on  full  speed;  and  the 
chief  engineer  being  sent  for,  I 
heard  him  told  to  go  forty  revo- 
lutions, and  to  condense,  that  is, 
to  turn  sea- water  into  fresh,  for 
the  use  of  the  ship,  the  forty 
revolutions  giving  the  speed  it 
yi2A  intended  to  keep.  We  were 
now  gliding  majestically  past  the 
Spithead  forts,  and  out  to  the 
eastward,  changing  our  course,  as 
necessary,  to  pass  the  Warner  and 
Kab  light-ships.  When  all  ap- 
peared finished,  I  heard  W.  ask 
the  captain  if  he  wanted  anything 
done.  '  ISTo.'  Then  came  the  order 
'  Clean  arms ;'  at  which  the  bugle 


sounded,  and  bluejackets  and 
marines,  getting  their  rifles  and 
swords,  commenced  to  clean  them 
about  the  decks.  This  lasted  for 
some  ten  minutes,  when  I  saw  a 
marine  speak  to  one  of  the  mid- 
shipmen on  deck,  and  the  boy 
immediately  go  to  W.  and  say, 
'Had  their  time  to  clean  arms, 
sir.'  W.  went  to  the  captain  and 
reported,  'Ready for  quarters,  sir;' 
the  captain  bowed,  and  W.  ordered 
'Sound  to  quarters.'  The  bugle 
sounded.  Belts  were  put  on,  and 
the  men  fell  in  with  their  rifles. 
I  noticed  them  in  small  parties ; 
the  marines,  who  were  all  one 
side  of  the  quarter-deck,  had  no 
belts  on.  Their  rifles  were^  in- 
spected by  the  captain  of  Marine 
ArtUlery  and  his  subaltern,  who 
belonged  to  the  Marine  Light 
Infantry.  Such  a  filne  body  of 
men — big,  broad-shouldered,  deep- 
chested  men  /  I  say  raen,  because 
there  was  nothing  of  the  lad  ele- 
ment so  painfully  prominent  in 
line  regiments;  they  were  all 
bearded  bronzed  men — not,  per- 
haps, so  well  set  up  as  some  men 
one  sees  in  regiments,  but  looking 
thoroughly  fit  and  ready  for  work 
— workmanlike  is  the  term  I 
should  apply  to  them.  The  other 
side  of  the  quarter-deck  stood  a 
party  of  seamen  in  two  ranks. 
The  way  they  went  through  the 
inspection  exercise  struck  me 
much;  no  soldiers  could  have 
been  more  precise.  Their  rifles 
looked  well  kept,  but  their  belts, 
which  were  of  leather,  looked 
dirty  and  shabby.  On  the  gang- 
way stood  a  party  armed  with 
swords,  or,  I  suppose,  cutlasses 
only,  and  further  forward  I  saw 
some  men  with  no  arms  at  alL  In 
the  battery  below  there  were 
more  bluejackets  —  those  with 
rifles  together,  and  those  with 
swords  together.  To  each  party 
there  was  a  lieutenant,  attended 
by  some  juniors,  inspecting  the 
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men.  The  mspections  oyeTi  each 
officer  eent  the  men  away  to  letum 
their  arms ;  when  they  came  back 
the  guns  were  secured  for  sea. 
The  heayy  guns  came  in  with  the 
winches,  were  elevated  so  that 
their  muzzles  caught,  and  then 
held  by  chains.  As  each  lieu- 
tenant had  finished,  I  saw  him 
report  to  W.,  who  at  the  end 
reported,  'All  present  and  the 
guns  secure,'  to  the  captain. 

All  this  did  not  take  long,  per- 
haps  twenty  minutes;  but  we 
were  now  outside  the  Nab,  and 
keeping    away   round    the    Isle 
of  Wight.     The  staff- commander 
had  been  attending  to  the  steer- 
ing ;  men  were  heaving  the  lead 
and  calling  the  depth  of  water ; 
a  look-out  man,  as  soon  as  the 
anchor  left  the  ground,  had  gone 
to  the  masthead ;  the  signal  sub- 
lieutenant,  a   midshipman,    and 
some  four  signalmen  had  been 
looking  about  everywhere;  and 
seemingly  keeping  them  all  on 
the  qui  vive  was  Captain  E.,  as 
he  walked  about  watching  every- 
thing, speaking  to  nobody,  now 
and  then  looking  at  the  compass 
and  at  the  chart,  which  was  in  a 
little  house  or  room  on  the  bridge. 
W.  had  ordered  *  Disperse,'  which 
had  been  duly  sounded  by  the 
bugler,  and  the  men  were  standing 
about  in  knots.     I  then  heard 
Captain   E.   say,   'Captain  W., 
maJce  sail — plain  sail;  but  keep 
fast  the  mainsail.'    Then  W.  be- 
gan, '  Main  and  mizen  topmen  of 
the  watch,  xincover  their  sails.* 
Some  men  went  aloft,  and  the 
main  and  mizen  topsails  had  their 
covers,  which  keep  the  sails  clean 
when  steaming,  taken  off.     As 
soon  as  it  was  done, '  Hands  make 
sail ;'  everybody  came  up,  and  a 
couple  of  midshipmen  instantly 
went  into  each  top ;  the  officers 
went  to  their  stations,  small  flags 
appeared — the  first  lieutenant  for- 
ward with  a  white  one,  the  lieu- 


tenant who  was  at  the  mizen-mast 
a  blue,  and  a  boatswain's  mate  on 
the  gangway  a  red.     The  bugler 
took  a  position  so  as  to  see  Cap- 
tain E.  and  W.,  evidently  having 
both  on  his  mind.    '  Upper  yard- 
men in  the  tops  !'    The  wlustles 
went,  and  a  small  body  of  men 
ran  up  the  rigging  of  each  mast 
into  the  tops.     I  thought  I  saw 
Captain  E.  look  annoyed  at  some- 
thing, and  then  he  whispered  to 
W.,  who  said,  *  Pipe  down  fix)m 
aloft.'     A  great  deal  of  whistling, 
and  all  the  men    came    down. 
<  Talking  in  the  fore  rigging  as  the 
men  went  aloft,'  said  W.     Then 
came  again,  *  Upper  yardmen,  men 
in  the  tops !'  and  away  went  the 
men  once  more.  A  couple  of  min- 
utes were  given  them  to  rest  in 
the  tops,  during  which  time,  at  a 
nod  from  Captain  £.,  the  bugler 
sounded   'Attention;'   at  which 
there  was  a  deathlike  stillness  for 
a  few  seconds,  during  which  W. 
said^ '  Quietness  at  the  main  bitts.' 
The  bugle  sounded  again.      Then 
came,   'Away  aloft!'    The  men 
who  had  been  clinging  with  their 
heads  under  cover  sprang  in  the 
rigging ;  the  men  ill  the  tops  went 
higher.     '  Trice  up,  lie  out  T  and 
every  yard  received  its  quota  of 
men.     I  noticed  that  each  yard 
had  the  men  almost  mathematic- 
ally placed ;  but  found  it  came  so, 
but  was  not  arranged.     As  the 
sails  on  each  mast  were  ready,  the 
little  flags  I  have  mentioned  were 
held  up,  the  blue  first,  then  the 
white,  then  the  red.     W.  looked 
very    impatiently   for    the    red. 
'  Haul  taut,  let  fa-all,  sheethome !' 
came  in  a  breath;  the  sails  ap- 
peared from  lower  and    topsul 
yards,  and  the  men  on  deck  tore 
away  with  the  ropes  they  held  in 
their  hands,  being  stopped  by  a 
jerk.     'Topsail  hsdyardsi'   Hags 
again    appeared.      'Attend    the 
braces,  hoist  the  topsails !'    With 
a  run  the  yards  went  to  the  mast- 
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head.  Jast  before  they  got  there 
came '  Let  fall !'  and  the  topgallant 
sails  and  royals  were  dropped. 
Then  'Belay  main-topsail  hal- 
yards.' W.  got  impatient  again 
about  the  main-topgallant  hal- 
yards ;  it  all  to  me  seemed  con- 
fused. The  bugle  sounded '  Atten- 
tion.' Captain  E.  spoke  to  W., 
and  then  came,  '  There  was  talk- 
ing on  the  starboard  gangway  at 
the  jib  halyards ;  great  confusion 
at  the  main  bitts;  main-topgal- 
lant and  royal  halyards  badly 
worked;  ropes  left  not  coiled 
down.  Carry  on.'  The  bugle 
sounded,  work  went  on.  '  Belay 
main-topgallant  halyards.  Belay 
main  royal  halyards.  Brace  up, 
set  foresail,  port  braces.'  A  great 
many  ropes  seemed  taken  hold 
of ;  some  were  pulled  in  at  once 
and  left;  then  all  waited  with 
the  ropes  in  their  hands.  '  Haul 
taut,  Ibrace  forward,  haul  aboard !' 
The  yards  moved,  the  foresail 
came  down  from  its  yard  with  a 
bang.  '  Belay  the  fore  brace,  be- 
lay the  main  brace,  belay  the 
crossjack  brace !'  came  from  W. 
all  in  a  breath.  Then  the  flags 
were  held  up  again,  some  to  the 
right  or  left,  and  at  different 
angles,  showing  without  word  of 
mouth  what  brace  of  what  yard 
was  required.  Ropes  were  pulled 
on  and  coiled  down,  and  the  men 
fell  in  about  the  deck  in  parties 
two  deep.  Ko  speaking;  not  a 
word.  All  the  men  were  down 
from  aloft  W.  spoke  to  Captain 
E. ;  then  I  heard, '  Call  the  watch.' 
The  boatswain's  mate  whistled 
and  called,  '  All  the  port  watch.' 
Immediately  after  a  midshipman 
told  them  to  pipe  the  sweepers ; 
at  which  they  whistled  away  for 
some  seconds,  the  result  being 
that  all  the  decks  were  swept. 
A  sub-lieutenant  went  on  the 
bridge,  and  was  told  by  Captain 
£.  that  the  staff-commander  was 
to  keep  charge  of  the  ship,  the 


leadsmen  were  to  be  kept  in  the 
chains,  and  that  looks-out  were 
to  be  placed  in  time;  W.  also  telling 
him  something,  and  then  he  in- 
troduced me  to  Captain  E.  They 
both  hoped  I  had  not  been  bored 
with  being  left  to  my  own  devices, 
and  explained  many  tldngs  to  mo 
which  I  had  seen,  and  which 
has  enabled  me  to  write  this  ac- 
count. 

Ko  noise  is  allowed  in  her  Ma- 
jesty's ships,  because,  firstly,  quiet 
is  absolutely  necessary  in '  action,' 
and  as  that  is  the  raison  d^etre 
of  a  man-of-war,  all  that  tends  for 
its  readiness  is  borne  in  mind ; 
secondly,  so  many  things  are  done 
together,  without  silence  every- 
thing would  get  confused;  thirdly, 
it  causes  the  men  to  think  for 
themselves,  instead  of  waiting  for 
officers  to  think  for  them.  Then 
the  way  I  had  noticed  the  men 
go  from  rope  to  rope  was  brought 
about  by  much  dumb-drill,  aiid 
doing  everything  slowly  at  first, 
at  last  attaining  speed.  The  mak- 
ing sail  by  my  time  lasted  9  min« 
25  sec. ;  but  I  had  taken  it  from 
first  to  last :  the  real  time  to  peo- 
ple looking  on  from  other  ships 
would  have  been  3  min.  15  sec, 
as  they  would  have  commenced 
when  the  swarm  of  men  went 
aloft,  and  finished  when  the  fore- 
sail was  seen  as  set;  and  I  was 
told  sail  was  not  made  well : 
about  2  min.  was  their  general 
time.  Captain  E.  explained  it  all 
so  well  and  so  simply;  he  seemed 
to  be  one  of  those  men  who  could 
speak  without  technicalities,  and 
make  you  understand  the  common 
sense  there  was  in  everything  that 
had  been  done. 

With  the  exception  of  the  of- 
ficer of  the  watch,  the  staff-com- 
mander, men  at  the  wheel  and 
heaving  the  lead,  nothing  was 
being  done.  Cheery  voices  were 
heard  talking  from  amongst  the 
men  forward;   and  I  could  sea 
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down  belaw  in  some  of  the  messes 
men  were  sewing,  reading,  and 
writing ;  the  officers  were  stand- 
ing about  talking. 

Darkness  was  coming  on,  and 
the  ship  was  steaming  and  sailing 
round  the  Isle  of  Wight.  W. 
came  to  me  and  said, '  Now  I  can 
show  you  where  you  are  to  sleep ;' 
and  then  took  me  down  below  the 
deck  on  which  was  his  cabin,  to 
the  one  lent  me.  How  shall  I 
describe  it?  Perhaps  6ft.  6 in. 
broad,  and  7ft  Gin.  the  other 
way ;  the  height  about  6  ft. — 
every  available  space  o(  use ;  no- 
thing clear  except  the  deck  on 
which  I  stood.  The  bed  was 
oyer  a  chest  of  drawers,  the  halves 
placed  end  on  to  each  other ;  an- 
other chest  of  drawers  made  the 
dressing-table,  with  ivory-handled 
brushes,  a  silver-topped  dressing- 
case,  scent  -  bottles,  pincushion, 
worked  mats,  and  pretty  little 
odd  figures,  there  being  a  ridge 
round  the  top  of  the  drawers  to 
prevent  them  falling  off.  One 
comer  had  in  it  a  marble  piece 
for  the  washhand-basin,  in  which 
I  found  ready  a  little  can  of  hot 
water.  Amongst  the  beams  of 
the  ceiling  I  saw  a  bath,  two 
tin  cases,  and  a  rack  for  some 
fifteen  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes ; 
a  gun-case  was  on  a  shelf;  a 
fishing-rod,  sword,  and  various 
sticks  were  held  in  a  rack;  a 
pistol  and  hunting-knife  were  over 
the  pillow  of  the  bed;  the  shelves 
were  full  of  books,  with  but  few 
exceptions  medical  works ;  pretty 
pictures  and  photographs  were  on 
all  sides ;  and  in  odd  places  were 
looking-glasses,  as  I  afterwards 
found,  not  placed  therefor  a  vain 
reason,  but  for  the  practical  one  of 
getting  as  much  light  as  possible 
reflected  from  the  round  scuttle, 
about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  the 
only  way  light  came  into  the|cabin. 
The  looking-glass  for  dressing, 
with  its  gilt  frame  and  branches 


for  candles,  going  up  to  the  ceiling, 
gave  a  good  *  looking-glass  cabin.' 
Five  candles  were  lighted  as  I 
came  in  by  W.'s  servant;  and, 
with  my  clothes  out  on  the  bed, 
shoes  on  the  deck,  and  an  easy- 
chair  to  slip  in,  it  looked  so  warm, 
cosy,  and  comfortable,  I  felt  really 
this  M  the  place  to  enjoy  dressing. 
No  walking  about  for  this  or 
that ;  a  step  to  the  left,  and  you 
CATL  wash;  a  step  to  the  right, 
reach  your  clothes;  half-way, 
brush  your  hair  and  sit  down; 
and  when  W.  left  me,  telling  me 
to  come  up  to  his  cabin  when 
dressed,  the  servant  was  gone,  and 
the  curtain  drawn  before  the  door, 
although  there  was  enough  noise 
from  the  screw,  and  some  slight 
motion  which  assured  one  that 
one  was  at  sea,  yet  the  fancy  was 
strong  on  me  that  I  was  on  a 
stage  in  some  pretty  scene,  and 
that '  dressing'  was  the  part  I  had 
to  play.  It  was  public  from  the 
people  who  were  busy  outside,  but 
it  was  quite  private :  the  privacy 
made  me  long  to  lengthen  out  the 
time  of  dressing;  the  publicity 
made  me  careful  in  the  manner  of 
performing  my  toilet.  The  sound 
of  a  'dressing-bugle,'  which  I 
understood  as  a  warning  for  din- 
ner, hurried  me;  and  somewhat 
loth  to  leave  the  little  cabin, 
I  went  to  W.,  whom  I  found 
still  dressing,  but  very  angry  with 
a  big  midshipman,  a  fine-looking 
lad,  some  eighteen  or  nineteen 
years  old,  whose  offence  appeared 
to  me  somewhat  obscure.  We 
stayed  talking  in  the  cabin  till 
the  dinner-bugle,  when  I  followed 
W.  to  thewa^-room,  where  I  was 
introduced  to  the  various  officers — 
lieutenants,  marine  officers,  doc- 
tors, paymasters,  and  engineers. 
The  ward-room  is  a  large  space 
with  cabins  round  ;  the  mess-table 
stretches  across  the  ship  from  the 
cabin  on  one  side  to  the  cabin  on 
the  other,  leaving  room  for  a  per- 
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son  to  sit  at  each  end,  allowing 
the  servants  to  pass ;  the  president 
and  vice-president  sit  at  the  ends, 
the  rest  as  they  choose.  W.,  in 
in  virtue  of  being  ex  officio  the 
senior  member  of  the  mess,  never 
sat  as  president,  but  always  on  his 
left  hand.  I  sat  next,  having  on 
my  left  the  gunnery  lieutenant; 
opposite  sat  the  paymaster  and 
captain  of  marine  artillery;  the 
president  was  one  of  the  doctors. 
A  very  well-appointed  table,  ex- 
cellent lights;  the  pretty  blue 
naval  uniform,  with  the  gold  lace 
on  the  sleeves,  relieved  by  a  white 
waistcoat  which  everyone  had  on; 
the  marine  subaltern's  red  jacket, 
the  clergyman's  black  coat  and 
M.£.  waistcoat ;  the  servants, 
marines,  all  dredged  alike  in  blue, 
and  who  waited  quietly  and  weU, 
— ^made  it  altogether  a  scene  of  it- 
self, quite  unique  and  unlike  any 
mess  I  had  ever  dined  in  before. 
The  dinner  was  excellent :  soup 
and  fish,  two  entrSeSf  two  joints, 
and  sweets.  The  wines  had  evi- 
dently been  selected  by  a  connois- 
seur. I  may  make  special  men- 
tion of  the  claret  and  the  dinner 
sherry,  a  cask  of  which  W.  offered 
to  get  me  the  next  time  he  was 
at  Gibraltar.  W,  and  I  began 
that  chat  for  which  my  visit  had 
been  undertaken;  but  I  found 
myself  forgetting  all  about  old 
schooldays,  and  watching  and 
listening  to  the  conversation  go- 
ing on  all  round — pleasant  good- 
humoured  chaff,  without  a  grain 
of  bitterness,  in  which  scarcely 
one  whose  foibleswere  not  touched 
on  lightly,  and  in  some  cases  evi- 
dently lovingly.  The  conversation 
was  first  general,  then  individual ; 
then  general  again,  this  time  get- 
ting on  the  Russo-Turkish  war, 
and  on  all  that  bore  on  it.  The 
Conservatives  were  in  an  over- 
whelming majority,  and  the  two 
Liberals  had  a  bad  time  of  it.  I 
cannot  say  I  heard  anything  very 


statesmanlike  on  the  subject  of 
the  war;  but  I  heard  many 
shrewd  things  said,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  an  ardent  longing 
that  the  ship  might  be  ordered  to 
the  Mediterranean — first,  to  have 
a  go  in  at  something,  as  the  first 
lieutenant  put  it ;  secondly,  to  be 
under  Admir^  Hornby,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief there ;  thirdly,  to 
keep  the  waterway  of  the  Darda- 
nelles open,  and  to  prevent  Eussia 
holding  Constantinople,  as  many 
seemed  to  think  it  a  matter  of 
time  simply  their  getting  there, 
in  spite  of  Turkish  gallantry. 
See-saw,  up  and  down  the  table, 
went  the  talk.  Odd  snatches  I 
heard.  *By  Jove,  how  Bono 
Johnny  will  believe  in  Allah  and 
his  prophet  Mahomet  since  he  has 
had  a  Eemington  rifle  served  out 
to  him  !'  £Fom  the  end  of  the  table. 
'Given  a  Eemington  rifle  as  a 
means  of  faith,  what  ought  an 
18-ton  gun  to  do  r  '  That  Glad- 
stone is  most  peculiar,  not  to  put 
too  fine  a  point  on  it,'  from  about 
the  middle.  *  O,  we  will  be  out 
there  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
lay  you  even  we  are,  in  sovs!' 
from  close  round  me.  There  was 
a  brightness  about  every  one's 
manner  most  pleasing,  though 
their  ages  ran  from  twenty-two  or 
so  to  about  forty-eight. 

Before  we  were  half  through 
dinner  a  mid.  came  to  W.  :  *  Hidf- 
past  seven,  sir.'  '  Stand  by  ham- 
mocks,' said  W.,  asking  to  be 
excused.  When  he  returned  I 
found  this  was  the  time  all  the 
men  took  their  hammocks  &om 
the  nettings,  which  go  right 
round  the  ship  on  the  upper-deck, 
and  hang  them  up  below  in  their 
proper  places. 

After  coffee  we  had  to  leave  the 
mess  to  go  up  to  a  place  set  apart 
for  smoking.  I  had  my  choice 
of  W.'s  cabin  or  with  the  officers, 
and  chese  the  latter ;  but  before 
I  commenced  I  went  by  accident 
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on  deck,  and  there  found  I  was 
in  time  to  see  the  watch  mus- 
tered. The  men  were  all  in  a 
cluster  on  the  lee  side  of  the 
quarter-deck,  except  a  few,  who  I 
learnt  were  petty  officers,  on  the 
weather  side ;  the  midshipman  of 
the  watch  had  a  book  on  the  cap- 
stan, and  a  man  held  a  lantern 
for  him  to  see ;  the  officer  of  the 
watch,  one  of  the  lieutenants, 
stood  so  that  every  man  passed 
him  and  could  be  seen  that  he 
was  properly  dressed  and  fit  for 
duty ;  the  midshipman  called  the 
names  over  from  the  book,  the 
men  answered  by  saying  a  num- 
ber, passed  from  the  lee  to  the 
weather  side  and  went  forward, 
the  petty  officers  I  noticed  telling 
the  men  the  hours  they  had  to  go 
to  the  wheel,  lead,  and  look-out. 
There  were  besides  the  bluejackets 
a  carpenter  and  a  body  of  marines 
in  the  watch.  As  soon  as  the 
mustering  was  over,  the  midship- 
man reported, '  The  watch  present, 
sir;*  and  the  lieutenant  saying, 
'Eelieve  the  watch,'  the  boat- 
swain's mate  whistled  and  said, 
'All  the  starboard  watch,'  and 
then  '  Beliefs  and  lifeboats'  crew, 
fall  in,'  when  all  the  men  who 
had  been  told  off  as  they  were 
mustered  fell  in,  those  from  nine 
o'clock  in  one  batch,  ten  o'clock 
in  another,  and  so  on.  The  men 
for  the  fin»t  hour  instantly  went 
to  their  posts,  and  the  others  were 
dismissed  until  five  minutes  be- 
fore their  hour,  when  they  were 
to  be  again  mustered.  The  life- 
boats' crew  were  the  men  in  the 
watch  who  composed  the  two 
cutters'  crews,  and  some  four  men 
besides  to  lower  the  boats ;  as  soon 
as  they  were  dismissed  they  went 
to  see  that  both  the  cutters  were 
right  and  ready  to  be  lowered,  the 
coxswain  and  the  extra  men  re- 
porting it  all  correct.  I  was  told 
the  whole  of  this  process  was 
repeated  at  twelve,  and  at  four  in 


the  morning,  the  hours  at  which 
the  watches  are  changed.  Then 
I  heard  the  following  reports 
made  to  the  officer  of  tiie  watch 
within  the  next  ten  minutes:  'Star- 
board-bow light  all  correct,  sir ;' 
'  Masthead  light  all  conect,  sir  f 
'  Looks-out  all  correct,  sir,'  from  a 
midshipman;  '  Port-bow  light  all 
correct,  sir;'  'Guns  all  secure,  sir;' 
and  with  these  reports  ropes  were 
also  stated  to  be  coiled  down  and 
clear.  I  then  heard  Captain  £• 
call  the  officer  of  the  watch  and 
give  him  some  orders;  and  just 
then  one  bell  struck,  and  '  Star- 
board cathead,'  *Port  cathead,* 
came  from  forward;  'Starboard 
gangway,'  from  a  man  sitting  in 
the  netting  close  to  me;  then 
'Port  gangway,'' 'Starboard  quar- 
ter,' '  Life-buoy.'  This  I  found  to 
be  the  practice  every  half-hour, 
to  show  the  look-out  men  are 
awake  and  alert.  Then  the  officer 
of  the  watch  began  to  shorten 
sail,  for  the  wind  had  fallen  quite 
light.  '  Watch,  up  foresail'  Up 
the  men  came.  'Haul  taut,  up 
foresail.'  A  rush  of  men  from  for- 
ward was  all  I  could  make  out, 
it  was  so  dark ;  and  as  I  found 
ropes  getting  round  my  feet,  I  felt 
myself  in  the  way,  and  went  be- 
low to  join  the  smoking-party, 
and  there  I  was  told  about  the 
watch-keeping.  The  officers  were 
in  four  watches — thatis,  they  kept 
a  watch  and  then  were  off  for 
three  watches;  the  men  were  in 
'watchandwatch,'a  watch  on  anda 
watch  off  alternately ;  at  sea,  they 
had  eight  hours  on  deck  one 
night  and  four  hours  the  next 
On  the  eight  hours'  night  they 
had  the  first  watch  from  eight  to 
twelve,  and  the  morning  watch 
from  four  until  after  breakfast 
at  half-past  seven;  on  the  four 
hours'  night  they  had  the  middle 
watch  only,  from  twelve  to  four. 
When  the  men  were  in  the  watch 
on  deck  they  were  not  necessarily 
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awake  all  the  time ;  they  might  be 
80,  but  only  when  there  was  work 
to  be  done,  or  it  was  their  time 
as  one  of  the  relief;  when  not 
wanted  they  could  sleep,  bat  not 
in  their  hammocks,  and  they 
were  allowed  to  go  in  the  battery 
to  sleep,  and  there  they  packed 
in  close  to  one  another,  the  sleep- 
ing crowd  being  called  '  the  mus- 
sel-bank.' 

'  The  men  at  the  wheel  were  on 
for  two  hours,  on  all  the  other 
posts  for  one  hour,  the  marines 
always  taking  the  life-buoy  post, 
and  in  bad  weather  one  of  the 
four  places  at  the  wheel.     While 
we  were  smoking  I  could  hear 
they  were  going  on  on  deck  taking 
in  the  sails ;  there  was  no  noise, 
but  the  officer  of  the  watch  did  a 
good,  deal  of  shouting ;   getting 
the  sails  in  seemed  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  play.    At  nine 
I  had  to  adjourn  to  W.'s  cabin  to 
finish  my  cigar,  and  while  there 
a  series  of  reports  came  to  him  : 
'  Compartments  cleared  up,  sir ;' 
*  Fires  and  lights  out,  sir ;'  '  Bat- 
tery cleared  up,  sir ;'  '  Mess-decks 
cleared  up,  sir.'     '  What  does  all 
this    mean  V     '  O,    the    rounds. 
Come  with  me  and  see.'     I  fol- 
lowed W.,  and  outside  his  cabin 
found  a  dozen  people '  of  sorts'  all 
carrying  lanterns.    A  procession 
was  formed,  W.  and  myself  in 
the  centre,  and  the  marine  subal- 
tern bringing  up  the  rear.     We 
started,  stooped  under  the  ham- 
mocks— 'Cooks,attention' — and  at 
the  end  of  each  mess  a  man  stood 
up.  'All  correct,  sentry f  from  the 
marine  officer ;  '  All  correct^  sir.' 
This  took  place  every  time  he 
passed  a  sentry.  Through  the  bat- 
tery,  through  and  round  another 
set  of  messes,  battery  again,  and 
then  down  below.  Eound  the  com- 
partment everything  was  cleared 
up,  and  with  the  procession  of 
lanterns  everything  could  be  seen. 
The  quietness  below  seemed  to 


me  so  marked ;  nothing  could  be 
heard  of  what  was  going  on  on 
deck;    when  near    the    engines 
the  swing  of  the  machinery,  and 
that  was  alL    A  prisoner  in  one 
of  the  cells  was  visited;  the  other 
cell  was  empty.  The  galley-fire  was 
out,  but  the  captain's  galley  was 
not.    When  we  came  up  to  the 
place  we  had  started  fh)m,  W. 
went  on  deck  to  report  the  ship 
all  correct  below  to  Captain  £. 
When  he  came  below  he  took  me 
down  to  the  ward-room,  and  I 
found  myself  one  of  a  very  plea- 
sant whist-party.     W.   left  me, 
saying  he  must  turn  in,  as  he  had 
to  get  up  early  in  the  morning, 
and  he  hoped  I  would  sleep  com- 
fortably.   We  had  just  finished 
our  fourth  rubber  and  were  talk- 
ing over  it,  when  a  lantern  ap- 
peared at  the  door  and  a  voice 
said, '  Six  bells,  please,  gentlemen.' 
There  was  only  the  whist-party 
left,  so  we  broke  up,  I  going  on 
deck.  As  I  left  the  mess  the  lights 
were  all  put  out,  and  the  man 
with  the  lantern  seemed  appeased, 
for  he  lighted  me  up  the  ladder, 
and  I  found  he  was  the  Fouch^ 
of  the  ship,  the  head  of  the  police, 
known  as '  Jaundey,'  a  corruption, 
so  I  was  assured,  of  gendarme. 
On  deck  all  work  had  ceased; 
the  sails  were  furled ;  no  one  was 
to  be  seen  but  the  officers  and  the 
looks-out.     A    moonlight,    still, 
calm  night ;  the  Portknd  lights 
in  sight,  and  every  now  and  then 
from  the  men  round   the  ship 
came   'Light  right  ahead,  sir;' 
'  Light  on  the  port-beam,  sir,'  aU 
of  which  were  examined  carefully. 
The  officers  on  duty  speak  to  no 
one ;  so  I  found  it  solitary,  and 
went  below.     W.'s  servant  was 
waiting  for  me,  piloting  me  down 
to  |ihe  snug  little  cabin,  lighting 
the  lights,  asking  what  I  wanted 
for  my  bath — salt  or  fresh  water, 
hot  or  cold ;  when  would  I  like 
to  be  called ;  to  mind  how  I  got 
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into  bedy  as  it  was  a  swinging 
one ;  if  I  wanted  a  light  or  any- 
thing in  the  night  to  call  'Sen- 
try/ and  the  man  outside  would 
come  and  do  anything — send  for 
him  if  I  liked ;  he  would  call  me  at 
seven  to-morrow — breakfast  was 
at  eight ;  the  commander  would 
be  up  at  four,  but  would  not 
dress  till  about  seven;  if  I  wanted 
to  see  the  commander  I  would  be 
sure  to  find  him  on  deck  at  six, 
if  I  awoke  and  liked  to  go  there ; 
and  so  on.  At  last  he  said,  *  Good- 
nighty  sir/  drew  the  curtain,  and 
left  me.  I  undressed  very  leisurely, 
for  the  cabin  had  a  strange  charm 
to  me,  being  the  smallest  and 
cosiest  place  I  had  ever  seen; 
but  when,  after  some  little  diffi- 
culty, I  got  into  bed,  and  blew 
the  light  out,  I  was  very  soon 
asleep. 

I  awoke  to  find  it  was  just  six 
o'clock,  and  remembering  what 
the  servant  had  told  me,  dressed 
and  went  on  deck,  where,  as  he 
had  said,  I  found  W.  The  decks 
were  all  wet  from  scrubbing,  and 
the  men  were  stowing  their  ham- 
mocks, each  man  coming  up 
with  one  over  his  shoulder  or 
under  his  arm,  falling  into  rank, 
and  giving  up  his  hammock  as 
his  turn  came  to  a  man  in  the 
nettings,  who  stowed,  assisted  to 
keep  the  right  height  by  another 
with  a  gauge.  It  all  looked  like 
a  colony  of  ants  carrying  things  to 
their  nest.  It  was  a  lovely  morn- 
ing, the  coast  of  Devon  in  sight 
addiug  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 
The  water  quite  calm,  and  a  groat 
many  sail  in  sight — trawlers, 
ships,  and  steamers — some  hun- 
dreds of  them  to  be  seen.  The 
ship  looked  very  neat,  just  as  when 
I  had  got  on  board  at  Spithead  ; 
but  still  ropes  were  being  pulled 
at  to  get  them  quite  rigid.  *  Would 
you  like  a  cup  of  ship's  cocoa  1* 
*Yes;'  for  I  felt  very  hungry. 
*Weil,  come  along  to  my  cabin 


and  we  wiU  have  some.'  Down 
W.  and  I  went,  and  presently  had 
a  oug  of  cocoa  each.  I  cannot 
say  I  liked  mine  particularly ;  it 
wanted  a  great  d^  of  sugar,  was 
what  I  should  call  coarse.  The 
men  have  it  for  breakfast  with 
biscuit — not  much  of  a  meal,  from 
my  point  of  view ;  but  as  they  all 
looked  in  such  good  condition  I 
argued  their  rations  must  be  right, 
cocoa  amongst  other  things. 

J  then  went  to  my  cabin  to 
dress,  and  found  the  little  place, 
with  the  bath  in  one  comer,  the 
bed  turned  into  a  sofa,  my  wash- 
ing paraphernalia  all  laid  out, 
and  the  candles  lighted :  the 
candles  might  have  been  dispens- 
ed with.  After  shaving  I  blew 
them  out,  having  plenty  of  light 
from  the  round  scuttle,  which  was 
open  and  let  in  a  fresh  sea  air. 
I  can  quite  fancy  in  any  prolonged 
bad  weather,  when  the  scut&es 
have  to  be  kept  in,  the  atmosphere 
of  these  cabins  getting  unpleasant ; 
as  I  saw  it,  it  was  most  pleasant. 

At  eight  o'clock  there  was 
breakfast,  at  which  aU  the  mess 
assembled.  In  spite  of  my  cocoa 
I  made  a  wonderfully  good  meal, 
and  at  half-past  eight  went  on 
deck.  The  Eddystone  could  be 
seen,  and  also  Plymouth.  Cap- 
tain E.  asked  me  how  I  had  got 
through  the  night — ^hoped  none  of 
the  noises  had  kept  me  awake. 
When  I  told  him  how  soundly  I 
had  slept,  he  said  he  believed 
sound  deeping  was  peculiar  to 
ships,  for  he  always  slept  better 
on  board  than  he  did  on  shore. 
By  this  time  W.  came  to  report 
nine  o'clock,  and  the  salute  loaded, 
the  bugle  sounded,  and  the  men 
fell  in  for  parade.  All  round  the 
ship  they  stood.  Officers  in- 
spected them,  and  then  the  guns 
of  their  batteiy,  reporting  both 
to  W.  It  was  much  like  the  in- 
spection of  the  previous  evening, 
only  there  were  no  aims.     When 
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all  officeis  had  reported,  W.  re- 
ported to  the  captain,  and  the  hell 
was  tolled  for  prayers.  *  Fall  out, 
Catholics  and  l^onconformists.' 
Some  ten  per  cent  fell  oat,  and 
the  remainder  were  all  marched 
on  to  the  quarter-deck.  The  chap- 
lain appeared.  The  hell  ceased, 
and  prayers  were  read,  amongst 
them  that  heautiful  one  in  Forms 
of  Prayer  to  he  used  at  Sea,  which 
is  only  read  in  her  Majesty's  ships, 
and  is  there  read  daily.  Officers 
and  men  stood  uncovered.  I 
suppose  the  prayers  lasted  six  or 
seven   minutes;   when  over   the 

*  Disperse'  was  sounded,  and  the 
men  were  dismissed.    Then  came, 

*  Saluting  party  to  muster  at  their 
guns,'  and  a  salute  of  seventeen 
guns  was  ordered  to  he  fired,  for 
the  ships  could  he  seen  at  Plymouth 
Sound,  and  we  had  heen  signal- 
ling to  them  to  say  what  ship  it 
was,  the  salute  heing  for  the  port 
admiral.  We  were  now  approach- 
ing Plymouth  Breakwater.  The 
well-known  lovely  scenery  needs 
no  description.  In  fact,  having 
seen  it  often  hefore,  I  was  so 
taken  up  with  what  was  going  on 
in  the  ship  as  harely  to  give  it  a 
passing  glance. 

^  Hands,  hring  ship  to  anchor.' 
Many  feet  on  the  move,  and  all 
one  side  of  the  deck  men  in  small 
bodies  had  fallen  in.  Down  be- 
low I  found,  where  the  cables 
were,  another  body  of  men  stood. 
Lieutenants  were  sent  for.  The 
first  and  second  were  told  about 
the  anchors  to  be  let  go  and 
tho  cable  that  was  to   go    out. 

*  Harbour-master  coming  out,  sir,' 
said  the  signal- officer  to  Captain 
E.  '  Ease  her ;'  and  the  engines 
were  eased,  then  stopped.  A  boat 
came  alongside,  and  a  sailor-like 
looking  man  in  plain  clothes  and 
a  billycock  hat  came  on  board. 

•  How  do  you  do  ?  where  are  you 
going  to  put  us  V  said  Captain  E. 
There  was  some  talking  and  point- 
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ing,  and  the  ship  went  on  again, 
everybody  standing  quite  silent, 
W.  only  giving  orders — *  Call  the 
galleys  and  duty  cutters  away,' 
'  Have  the  booms  and  accommoda- 
tion ladder  ready' — and  just  some- 
thing now  and  then.  The  harbour- 
master directed  the  steering ;  we 
rounded  the  west  end  of  the  Break- 
water, went  on.     Presently  I  saw 
a  man  by  Captain  E.  hold  up  a 
flag,  and  the  first  lieutenant  hold 
another  up  forward  in  response ; 
the  engines  were  eased  and  stopped, 
and  I  saw  both  flags  drop,  and  as 
they  did  so  I  heard  '  One,  two, 
three;  let  go ;'  and  some  whistling, 
and  the   starboard    anchor    was 
dropped,  out  rattled  the  chain, 
and  as  it  went  out  the  flags  were 
hoisted  forward,  3,  then  4,  then 
5,  6,  7,  8,  9 ;  then  up  went  the 
flag  by  the  captain  again;  there 
was  a  grinding  of  the  chain,  the 
ship  seemed  held.  Down  went  the 
flag,  *  One,  two,  three ;  let  go  ;* 
more  whistling,  and  the  port  an- 
chor was  let  go.    ^  Out  swinging 
booms ;'  the  men  who   were  on 
deck  ran  forward.  '  Haul  out;'  and 
an  arm  was  spread  out  from  the 
ship  on  each  side  with  a  bang; 
the  cutter  and  galley  were  also 
lowered.  *  Moor  ship,  Captain  W.,' 
said  Captain  E.      *Ay,  ay,  sir; 
hands,  moor  ship.'  A  deal  of  whist- 
ling, and  '  Hands,  moor  ship,'  was. 
repeated  by  all  the   boatswain's 
mates.     In  the  mean  time  the  ac- 
commodation ladder  was  going  out 
at  the  mainmast,  and  forward  I 
could  see  a  miserable-looking  black 
boat  also  going  out :  this  I  found 
to  be  the  copper  punt.     Presently 
the  band  struck  up,  and  the  men 
began  to  heave  at  the  capstan.  The 
flag  the  starboard  side  showed 
slowly  decreasing  numbers;  the 
port  side,  as  the  chain  rattled,  they 
were  increasing,  till  at  last  they 
stood  at  5  and  4,  and  then  the 
operation  ceased.    The  cutter  had 
taken  the  boatswain  away,  and 
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men  bad  gone  aloft  to  square  the 
yards,  uncover  the  sails  covered  for 
steaming,  and  cover  some  that  are 
always  covered  in  harbour.  As  the 
capstan  finished,  Captain  £.  or- 
dered the  galley  to  be  manned, 
and  permission  to  be  asked  to  put 
out  fires ;  this  was  done  by  sig- 
nal to  the  port  admiral,  who  per- 
mitted the  fires  to  be  put  out; 
and  the  gaUey  being  ready,  Cap- 
tain E.  went  to  report  the  ship, 
as  he  left  saying  good-bye  to  me, 
and  kindly  hoping  I  would  have 
another  trip  in  the  ship  some  day 
again. 

My  Bradshaw  having  warned 
me  that  I  must  be  shup  about 
a  train^  I  had  my  traps  packed 
up  as  soon  as  I  had  dressed,  and 
when  Captain  E.  had  left,  W. 
gave  me  a  boat  to  go  on  shore.  I 
had  just  time  to  say  good-bye  to 
those  I  could  see,  and  hurried 
away.  A  twenty  minutes'  pull  took 
me  into  Millbay,  which  is  close  to 
the  station,  and  I  caught  my  train, 
"which  got  me  to  Eyde  again  that 


evening.  As  the  train  rolled  away 
with  me  I  jotted  down  the  notes 
from  which  I  have  made  this  ac- 
count. It  all  seemed  like  a  dream, 
but  a  realistic  one.  The  calm  gran- 
deur of  the  ship,  the  quiet  steadj 
way  in  which  everything  went  on, 
the  utter  absence  of  all  hurryy 
anxiety,  or  trouble,  and  yet  the 
careful  earnestness  with  which  all 
was  done,  had  made  an  impression 
on  me  that  I  shall  not  forget,  for 
I  find  it  has  made  me  look  at 
royal  ships,  naval  officers,  blue- 
jackets, and  marines  in  a  light  I 
had  never  before  looked  at  them. 
I  feel  a  respect  for  them  I  had 
not  felt  before,  and  also  a  certainty 
that  they  are  trying  to  be  ready 
for  any  serious  work  that  may 
&11  to  their  lot.  Saying  good- 
bye to  W.,  we  both  lauglmiglj 
found  out  we  had  scarcely  touched 
on  the  talk  of  old  days  for  which 
my  trip  had  been  undertaken ;  so 
he  promised  to  have  me  again,  if 
he  could,  to  finish  our  talk. 

F.  w. 
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Within  the  last  two  generations 
a  Tevolution,  bloodless,  gradual, 
and  unobtrusive,  but  none  the  less 
radical  and  subversive,  has  been 
working  within  our  midst.  Silent- 
ly, yet  surely,  the  invading  forces 
of  Wealth  and  Competition  have 
marched  into  the  once  exclusive 
territory  of  Privilege,  and  de- 
throned her  from  her  narrow  and 
haughty  position.  We  have  had 
the  age  of  the  feudal  system,  when 
knightly  deeds  were  the  passport 
to  distinction;  we  have  had  the 
age  of  superstition,  when  the 
priesthood  was  supreme ;  we  have 
had  the  intellectual  age,  when 
literary  activity  was  the  high- way 
to  fame ;  we  have  had  the  dissi- 
pated age,  when  gallantry  was  the 
only  education  of  the  satellites  of 
Cushion;  and  now  in  this  nine- 
teenth century  we  have  in  all  its 
glory,  ostentation,  power,  and  vul- 
garity, the  age  of  Money.  Dis- 
guise it  BM  we  may,  wealUx  is  the 
governing  force  in  our  social  sys- 
tem. Birth  has  its  limits,  intel- 
lect is  fettered  by  restrictions; 
ready  money  alone  amongst  us 
can  walk  erect  straight  on  to  its 
goal,  and  be  master  of  all  it  sur- 
veys. What  barrier  opposes  it? 
It  surmounts  iU  newly-found 
escutcheon  with  a  coronet,  and 
takes  its  seat  amongst  the  How- 
ards and  the  Talbots  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  It  is  sworn  of  the  Privy 
Council  and  is  enrolled  in  the 
Cabinet.  It  takes  the  oath  before 
the  Speaker,  and  is  the  representa- 
tive of  wealthy  shires  and  impor- 
tant boroughs.  It  buys  up  lands, 
castles^  haUs,  and  manor-houses ; 


it  is  put  into  the  commission  of  the 
peace,  wears  the  scarlet  and  silver 
of  the  deputy-lieutenant  and  the 
gorgeous  uniform  of  the  yeomanry, 
and  constitutes  itself  an  import- 
ant section  of  the  landed  gentry. 
It  contracts  brilliant  marriages; 
it  enters,  and  sometimes  leads, 
society ;  its  sons  officer  the  crack 
regiments;  its  daughters  com- 
mand the  matrimonial  market; 
in  short,  there  is  no  boundary  to 
its  ambition,  no  confine  to  its 
power.  Instead  of  the  pedigree- 
chart  we  have  substituted  the 
banker^s-book. 

There  was  a  time,  however, 
and  that  not  very  long  ago,  when 
wealth  and  social  position  did  not 
necessarily  go  hand  in  hand  to- 
gether. Birth  had  its  sphere  and 
bullion  its  own  world.  Commerce 
drew  its  votaries  from  its  own  set, 
leaving  the  higher  things  in  life 
to  its  betters.  An  unbridged  gulf 
stood  between  the  moneyed  prole- 
tarian and  the  haughty  aristocrat 
It  was  right  that  the  aristocrat 
should  dance  at  Almack's,  should 
play  his  rubber  at  White's,  should 
command  his  troop  in  the  Blues  or 
the  First  life  Guards,  should  be 
returned  for  a  close  borough,  and 
burden  the  state  with  his  sine- 
cures. It  was  his  right,  his  due, 
the  necessary  consequences  that 
ancient  lineage  entailed.  As  for 
the  City  man,  he  had  his  ambition 
and  settled  career :  let  him  be- 
come Sk  director  of  the  East  India 
Company,  a  member  of  the  Court 
of  Aldermen,  Lord  Mayor^  the 
warden  of  a  company,  or  any- 
thing that  the  commercial  classes 
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may  aspire  after ;  bnt  forbid  it, 
Heaven,  that  his  rulgar    figure 
should  obtrude  itself  into  the  co- 
teries of  society,  that  his  plebeian 
hands  should  shuffle  the   cards 
in  an  ezclusive  club,  that  his  sons 
should  be  attached  to  embassies 
or  obtain  commissions  in  crack 
regiments,  that  he  should  oust  the 
landed  gentry  from  the  soil,  and 
deem  himself  the  equal  of  men 
whose  ancestry  dated  back  to  the 
Conquest !  Such  were  the  views — 
views  as  old  as  the  days  of  Aris- 
totle and  of  Plato— that  society 
held  as  to  the  position  of  com- 
merce until  the  beginning  of  this 
century.    Trade  was  ignoble ;  the 
only  occupations  fit  for  '  a  gentle- 
man' were  arms,  diplomacy,  the 
Bar,  and  the  Church.     But  such 
narrow  teaching  exists  no  more. 
Commerce,  with  its  splendid  for- 
tunes, its  exciting  career,  its  rapid 
profits,  has  cast  the   professions 
into  the  shade,  and  counts  among 
its  followers    some  of  the  best 
blood  in  the  land.    What  is  the 
income  of  a  leading  barnster,  of  a 
renowned  physician,  of  a  bishop, 
or  an  ambassador,  or  a  statesman, 
when  compared  with  the  colossal 
profits  of  a  great  tea-broker,  corn- 
merchant,  brewer,  distiller,  ware- 
houseman,    stockbroker,     or    of 
that     omnivorous    creature    the 
general  merchant?    No  wonder 
that  the  sons  of  peers  gladly  ac- 
cept partnerships  in  good  firms, 
that  dandies  go  on  'Change,  and 
that  the  voice  of  Fashion  declares 
that  *  there  is  nothing  like  trade 
nowadays.'     Privilege,  with  its 
airs  and  graces,  its  charms  and 
imperfections,  its  patronage  and 
its  injustice,  is  dead  and  buried, 
and  over  its  newly-raiBed  mau- 
soleum Capital  and  Competition 
dance  in  jubilant  triumph. 

I  am  led  to  make  these  reflec- 
tions whenever  I  have  the  plea- 
sure of  meeting  my  friend  Mr. 
Auijus   McWelder,  the  wealthy 


ironmaster  west  of  the  Clyde,  and 
member  for  the  Forge  Burghs.    In 
none  of  our  institutions  has  Be- 
form  been  more  busy  with  its 
destructions  and  innovations  than 
with  the  House  of  Commons.  Be- 
fore the  Bills  of  1832  and  1867 
became  law,  a  young  man  of  good 
blood  or  of  great  ability  could  take 
his  seat  upon  the  green  benches  of 
the  Lower  House  as  the  nominee 
of  some  powerful  peer  or  opulent 
squire,  without  it  costing  him  a 
farthing.     In  this  easy  way  the 
second  Pitt,  Canning,  and  Macau- 
lay  entered  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.    But  at  the  present  day, 
thanks  to  Beform  Bills  and  the 
establishment  of  election  judges, 
to  become  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment (save  in  certain  exceptional 
cases,  where  brilliant  talent  or 
an  hereditary  name  specially  re- 
commends  itself  to   a  constitu- 
ency) requires  money,  and  in  many 
instsjices    money   alone.    What 
chance  has  the  most  glib  barrister 
or   the  most    clever  adventurer 
against  some  local  plutocrat  who 
builds  a  new  wing  to  the  town  hos- 
pital,  erects  almshouses  for  the 
poor,  subscribes  liberally  to  the 
racecourse,    gives    cups    at   re- 
gatta meetings,  and  on  all  occasions 
drops  his  money  as  freely  perhaps 
as  he  does  his  ^'s )  What  chance 
has  an  unknown  new-comer,  with  * 
a  few  hundreds  advanced  to  him 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  political 
committee  of  his  club,  against  the 
man    of  capital  who  has   been 
'  nursing*  the  borough  for  years  in 
the  expectation  of  a  vacancy,  and 
who,  in  spite  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption clauses,  lets  Uie  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  know  perfectly 
well -that  if  they  stand  by  him  he 
will  be  their  friend,   spend  his 
money  amongst  them,  look  after 
their  local  interests,  and  assist 
them  in  all  their  urban  improve- 
ments? 

Two  things  are  now  requisite 
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to  obtain  a  seat  in  Parliament — 
money  and  a  long  courtship  to  the 
shire  or  borough.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  House  of  Commons  at 
the  present  day  is  a  somewhat  dull 
assembly;  its  members  having 
taken  to  politics  late  in  life/  there 
is  an  absence  of  that  youthful 
talent  which  made  the  House 
bright  with  its  keen  wit  in  the 
^good  old  times*  of  close  boroughs 
and  nomination  boroughs. 

From  what  I  hear  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Welder,  he  is  not  calculated^ 
either  by  his  wit  or  his  eloquence, 
to  enliven  the  character  of  the 
debates.  He  is  interested  in  but 
one  subject — ^the  sewage  question; 
and  as  the  word '  manure/  which 
he  calls,  by  the  way,  *  manyer,' 
enters  largely  into  the  composition 
of  his  speeches,  the  wags  have 
christened  him  '  Old  Guano.'  No 
matter  what  may  be  before  the 
House — ^the  Estimates,  affairs  in 
the  East,  the  repair  of  a  turret- 
ship.  Church  reform,  and  the  like 
— as  sure  as  Mc Welder  rises  to 
speak,  so  sure  will  the  current  of 
his  eloquence  finally  flow  into 
the  drainage  question,  until  cries 
of  'Order,  order!' '  Question  !*  and 
a  friendly  tug  at  his  coat-tails 
£rom  his  nearest  neighbour  brings 
him  down  from  the  lofty  height  of 
his  subject  to  his  seat.  The  ap- 
pearance of  Mc  Welder  is  not  in 
his  favour.  His  face  is  red  and 
rough  like  a  Highland  steer,  and 
crowned  with  light  sandy  hair 
which  is  turning  gray  at  the  roots. 
His  eyes  are  small,  and  their  ex- 
pression marred  by  a  most  diaboli- 
cal squint,  caused  apparently  by  a 
constant  examination  of  a  great 
wart  which  nestles  closely  at  the 
side  of  the  nose  beneath  them. 
His  chest  and  barrel  are  huge 
and  tremulous,  and  supported  by 
short  sturdy  l^s  as  bandy  as  the 
timbers  of  a  sugar  -  cask.  He 
speaks  a  language  intelligible,  I 
believe,  to  ti^e  members  of  his 


family,  but  which  requires  great 
care  and  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  stranger  to  master.     At  times 
when  excited  upon  his  favourite 
topic,  or  indignant  with  one  of 
the  morning-room  waiters  because 
the  Scotsman  has  been  mislaid 
or  the  Glasgow  Herald  has  not 
arrived,   I  am    fearful    lest   his 
burrs  and  his  brogue  should  force 
the  roof  off  his  mouth.     Like 
many  men  whose  appearance  is 
somewhat  repelling,   he    is    the 
essence  of  kindliness.     The  nut  is 
coarse  and  shaggy,  but  the  kernel 
is  sweet  and  tender.     When  you 
know  him  he  talks  simply  of  him- 
self, and  owns  with  pride  that 
he  began    life    by  trundling    a 
wheelbarrow  in  one  of  his  own 
quarries.     On  most  Wednesdays 
and   Saturdays   he   engages    the 
largest    table    in    the  strangers' 
dining-room  of  the  Caravanserai, 
and  feasts  his  constituents,  men 
as  red,  as  unwieldy,  and  as  loud 
and  singsong  in  their  talk  as  him- 
self, and  who  sit  far  into  the 
night  over  their  wassail  of  *  whus- 
ky'  in  the  smoking-room.     Kext 
to  telling  a  very  long  story,  always 
about  Scotland  and  Scotchmen, 
which  is  simply  incomprehensible 
from  its  want  of  point  and  imita- 
tion of  dialect  to  any  one  not 
hailing  from  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde,  the  delight  of  Mc  Welder 
is  to  reproduce  before  any  audience 
that  will  attend  to  him,  in  his 
own  peculiar  language,  the  speeches 
that  were  made  the  night  before 
by  the  more  important  members  of 
the  House.    To  listen  to  my  friend 
you  would  imagine  that  he  was  on 
the  most  intimate  terms  with  every 
member  of  the  Government  and 
of  the  Opposition,  for  he  calls 
them  all  by  their  Christian  names 
in  conversation.     If  the  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield  has  laid  before  their 
lordships  in  the  Upper    House 
some  important  disclosures  as  to 
the  state  of  foreign  a£faii8  during 
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a  season  of  giaye  ciisis,  McWel- 
der  innocently  remarks  as  he  snorts 
oyer  the  Tifiiee  to  me  or  to  some 
one  else  of  his  acquaintance, '  Ye 
should  have  hair-r-r-r-r-d  Ben- 
jamin in  the  Hoose  last  nicht ;  it 
wur  jist  pair-r-r-fect.'  Should  the 
name  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  crop  up,  it  is  McWel- 
der*s  opinion  '  that  Stafford  is  do- 
ing vara  veel  in  the  Hoose,  leddie ; 
dinna  fash  yersel  he  can  hold  his 
ain  against  William.'  When  he 
alludes  to  the  most  noble  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  or  to  the 
Bight  Honourable  the  Speaker, 
he  speaks  of  those  august  persons 
in  so  familiar  a  manner  that  you 
might  imagine  he  was  a  blood 
relation  of  the  family.  Ko  mat- 
ter who  the  man  is  whose  life 
or  whose  character  is  being  dis- 
cussed, whether  he  be  a  Cabinet 
Minister  or  a  judge  or  an  ambas- 
sador or  a  bishop,  provided  that 
he  at  least  be  a  somebody,  Mc- 
Welder  will  always  make  some 
casual  remark  about  him,  and 
designate  him  by  his  Christian 
name.  Why  he  does  this  no  one 
knows,  for  he  is  the  last  man 
to  give  himself  airs  and  put  on 
swagger.  How  he  remembers  the 
Christian  names  of  all  the  great 
people  he  so  familiarly  alludes  to 
is  also  a  puzzle  to  me.  Whisky 
must  be  very  conduciye  to  a  good 
memory. 

Until  I  became  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  Mc Welder,  an 
acquaintance  since  cemented  by  a 
diligent  study  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  the  glossary  to  Bums's  poems, 
it  was  a  puzzle  to  me  why  he 
should  have  embraced  a  parlia- 
mentary career.  He  did  not  want 
a  baronetcy ;  he  had  no  social  as- 
pirations ;  his  education,  to  put  it 
kindly,  was  imperfect ;  he  had  do 
strong  political  opinions ;  he  had 
no  special  grievances  to  air.  Why, 
therefore,  should  an  uncouth  un- 
tutored man,  who  was  the  head  of 


a  most  important  manufjaustuiing 
industry,  give  up  his  valuable 
time,  neglect  his  business,  and  in- 
cur a  grave  expenditure  to  embark 
upon  a  career  for  which  he  was 
both  socially  and  intellectually 
unfitted  %  The  question  is  a  rea- 
sonable one ;  let  me  therefore 
answer  it  from  information  that  I 
afterwards  received.  Mr.  Mc  Wel- 
der, as  soon  as  Fortune  began  to 
smile  upon  him,  and  iron  to  alaim 
him  for  its  own,  took  unto  him- 
self a  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  laige 
manufacturer  at  Galashiels.  For 
several  years  their  married  life 
kept  the  even  tenor  of  its  way. 
Mc  Welder,  engrossed  by  his  com- 
mercial operations,  had  very  little 
time  for  anything  else,  and  what 
leisure  fell  to  him  was  spent  in 
improving  the  magnificent  estate 
he  had  lately  purchased  from  a 
Scotch  peer,  whose  descent  was  as 
rapid  as  Mc  Welder's  ascent.  Aa 
Mrs.  Mc  Welder  annually  for  some 
seven  years  presented  her  lord  and 
iron-master  with  pledges  of  her 
love  with  the  most  painful  punc- 
tuality, she  naturally  had  little 
opportunity  for  idleness.  When 
she  wanted  change  of  air,  she  was 
delighted  with  a  tour  in  tlie 
Highlands,  or  with  the  shooting- 
box  on  her  husband's  moors ;  and 
when  she  thought  a  little  socieiy 
would  do  her  good,  she  and  her 
husband  took  ahouse  in  Edinburgh 
for  the  winter.  Neither  their 
thoughts  nor  their  ambition  went 
beyond  their  being  happy  and 
useful  in  the  position  that  Provi- 
dence had  placed  them.  Fond  of 
her  husband  and  of  her  children, 
Mrs.  Mc  Welder's  life  was  one 
most  equal  and  contented.  But 
the  serpent  was  on  the  trail  to 
poison  her  with  its  venom. 

It  so  happened  that  a  Mr.  Mc- 
Mashem  of  Ayr,  a  wealthy  brewer 
and  intimate  friend  of  Mc  Welder's, 
was  returned  to  Parliament  for 
Yatlivai     Mrs.  McMaahem  now 
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loided  it  over  fK>or  Mrs.  McWel- 
der,  thongli  ihey  had  been  at 
school  together  and  had  learnt  the 
Westminster  Catechism  together, 
to  an  extent  not  to  he  borne  by 
human  endurance.  She  took  the 
pas  of  her  on  eveiy  occasion.  She 
laughed  at  the  people  of  Glasgow ; 
she  ridiculed  the  clerical  and  legal 
society  of  Edinburgh;  she  took 
her  children  from  a  Scotch  board- 
ing-school and  sent  them  to  Rug- 
by ;  she  quitted  the  Free  Church 
and  became  an  Episcopalian ;  she 
affected  to  talk  English;  and  in 
short,  she  pooh-poohed  everything 
and  everybody  about  her.  '  There 
was  only  one  place  to  live  in,  and 
that  was  London,'  she  said  over 
and  over  again  to  Mrs.  Mc Welder. 
Indeed,  the  good  lady  brewed 
mischief  as  her  husband  brewed 
beer.  The  die  was  cast  Nothing 
would  now  satisfy  Mis.  Mc  Welder 
but  that  her  husband  should  enter 
Parliament,  and  she  be  on  a  foot- 
ing of  equality  with  that  *  ojous* 
Mrs.  McMashem.  Need  I  say  that 
when  a  lady  takes  anything  very 
violently  into  her  head  nothing 
on  the  earth  beneath  or  in  the  water 
under  the  earth  will  prevent  her 
from  attaining  her  object?  McWel- 
der  felt  that  if  his  life  was  to  be 
bearable  he  must  submit  to  his 
wife's  wishes.  He  was  somewhat 
disturbed  in  his  mind  as  to  which 
political  party  he  should  attach 
himsell  Should  he  be  a  Boadi- 
cal,  or  should  he  be  a  ConsatVva- 
tive?  His  impartial  wife  came  to 
his  rescue.  *  Ah,  Angus,  dinna  fash 
yersel  aboot  political  opeenions ; 
jist  enter  the  Hoose  o'  Commons 
for  ainy  toon  that*ll  tak  ye !  Ye 
can  think  of  opeenions  afterwards !' 
The  prospect  of  an  immediate 
vacancy  in  the  Forge  Burghs — 
which  had  been  Tory  since  Sheriff- 
muir— decided  Mc  Welder  to  enrol 
himself  in  the  ranks  of  the  '  Con- 
sairvative'  party.  He  hurried  up 
to  London,  saw  the  political  agent, 


and  was  interrupted  in  an  elo- 
quent speech  upon  the  purity  and 
fidelity  of  his  political  principles 
by  the  practical  question,  What 
was  he  prepared  to  spend?  It 
was  the  old  story  of '  them  as  pays 
my  rent  has  my  vote.'  The  Forge 
Burghs  were  commercially  ambi- 
tious :  they  wanted  a  new  dock ; 
they  wanted  a  new  pier,  a  good 
quay,  warehouses,  harbour  drain- 
age, a  junction  with  the  North 
British  Hallway,  and  a  few  other 
moderate  requests.  The  man  who 
helped  them  the  most  in  carrying 
out  their  intentions  was  sure  of 
being  returned.  McWelder  came 
down  with  his  hundreds  like  a 
man,  and  soon  caused  his  oppo- 
nent— a  respectable  Edinburgh 
advocate,  who  could  talk  a  horse's 
hind  leg  off  upon  such  ques- 
tions as  education,  the  Established 
Church,  the  law  of  hypothec, 
Scotch  currency,  &c.,  but  whose 
purse  was  more  slenderly  stocked 
than  his  head — to  desist  from  can- 
vassing. For  the  last  five  years 
the  great  iron-master  has  repre- 
sented the  Forge  Burghs. 

It  is  said  that  as  soon  as  a  mam 
becomes  acclimatised  to  the  peou- 
liar  atmosphere  of  the  House  of 
Commons  he  cares  to  breathe  no 
other  air.  This  is  the  case  with 
McWelder.  Outside  St.  Stephen's 
all  is  now  a  blank  and  devoid  of 
interest  to  him.  His  eldest  son 
carries  on  the  business,  and  his 
wife,  thanks  to  ministerial  recep- 
tions and  to  her  hospitalities  at  the 
big  house  in  Cromwell-road,  is 
getting  on  in  London  society,  and 
McWelder  is  left  much  to  his  own 
devices.  He  is  always  at  West- 
minster, and  is  ever  to  be  depend- 
ed upon  to  make  up  a  House;  for 
when  not  in  the  presence  of  the 
Speaker  or  the  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees, he  is  sure  to  be  in  the 
smoking-room  or  in  the  little 
apartment  sacred  to  the  genial 
Sergeant- at- Arms.      He    speaks 
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constanllj ;  but  as  no  one  listens 
to  him,  he  takes  his  revenge  by 
writing  out  his  speeches  (with 
casual  interpolations  of  'cheers,* 
*  loud  cheers,'  *  hear,  hear,'  and 
'  laughter')  and  sending  them  to 
his  subsidised  organ,  the  Forge 
Daily  Blower.  He  serves  on  com- 
mittees, and  it  has  fallen  to  my 
lot  occasionally  to  hear  him  exam- 
ine a  witness  ;  one  of  the  clerks 
has  at  last  been  appointed  as  an 
interpreter.  Nothing  he  delights 
in  more  than  being  attentive  to 
such  ladies  as  he  ushers  into  their 
latticed  gallery.  How  he  hands 
them  their  tea !  how  he  informs 
them  of  the  customs  of  the  House ! 
how  he  points  out  all  the  distin- 
guished members,  talking  of  them 
of  course  as  William  and  Robert 
and  John  and  Henry!  how  po- 
lite, how  garrulous,  how  egotistic 
he  is  !  I  fancy  he  does  not  tell 
Mrs.  Mc Welder  the  names  of  all 
the  ladies  he  puts  down  in  the 
book.  On  an  important  night, 
when  the  entrance  to  the  lobby 
is  thronged  with  spectators  anx- 
ious to  obtain  admission  into  the 
House,  how  slowly,  how  statelily 
he  passes  the  policeman  and  runs 
the  gauntlet  of  inquiring  eyes ! 
Surely  that  bent  figure,  that 
thoughtful  brow,  that  absorbed 
air  can  belong  to  none  other 
than  a  Cabinet  Minister  full  of 
the  grave  information  he  is  about 
to  lay  before  the  House  !  How 
he  stands  about  the  lobby,  with 
that  peculiar  House-of- Commons 
air  which  is  so  different  from  every 
other  form  of  swagger,  or  unites 
himself  to  little  groups  of  mem- 
bers, or  walks  arm-in-arm  with  a 
friend,  solemn  and  thoughtful,  as 
if  upon  his  rounded  shoulders  all 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Empire 
rested  !  Yet  he  is  no  humbug. 
Though  he  thinks  there  is  no 
club  like  the  House  of  Commons- 
its  chat  and  gossip  the  best,  its 
dinners  the  best,  its  smoking-room 


the  best,  its  library  the  best, — an 
that  he  would  like  to  be  buried 
in  a  House  of  Commons  coffin 
beneath  the  flags  of  the  Embank- 
ment, still  he  serves  his  constitu- 
ents well.  He  attends  to  all 
their  local  requests;  works  at  what 
private  bUIs  they  require ;  never 
shirks  them  when  they  call  upon 
him ;  dines  with  them ;  puts 
their  names  down  for  the  Speaker^s 
or  the  Strangers'  Gallery;  does 
his  best  to  get  them  plaices  in 
the  Customs  or  the  Revenue; 
patronises  their  sons ;  promises  a 
good  deal,  and  fulfils  not  a  little. 
As  Mc  Welder  belongs  only  to 
the  Caravanserai,  he  uses  the  club 
very  frequently.  Whenever  her  Ma- 
jesty or  the  Speaker  holds  a  levSe, 
he  generally  puts  in  an  appearance 
afterwards  in  the  smoking-room  to 
exhibit  the  green  and  gold  of  his 
Archer's  uniform.  The  waiters  fear 
him,  for  his  orders  are  not  very 
intelligible  to  the  Southern  ear, 
and  he  is  apt  to  be  irritable  when 
asked  to  repeat  his  request.  He 
is  fond  of  the  society  of  young 
men,  many  of  whom,  I  regret  to 
say,  with  the  insincerity  of  youth, 
eat  his  dinners,  smoke  his  cigars, 
dance  at  his  wife's  balls,  ride  his 
horses,  use  his  opera-box,  ask  him 
for  Speaker^s  orders,  and  then  be- 
hind his  back  imitate  his  peculi- 
arities and  ridicule  his  kindnesses.' 
Fortunately  Mc  Welder  is  not  thin- 
skinned.  He  can  listen  unflinch- 
*ingly  to  the  derisive  laughter  of 
the  House  when  turned  against 
him ;  he  can  bear  unmoved 
its  offensive  indifference  to  his 
speeches;  chaff,  innuendoes,  invec- 
tive, are  powerless  to  wound  him. 
With  amusing  blindness  Mc  Wel- 
der is  under  the  impression  that 
he  is  a  practical  statesman  and  a 
politician  of  a  high  order.  The 
office  he  especially  considers  him- 
self fitted  for  is  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government 
Board.    He  has  lately  been  elected 
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a  member  of  the  committee  of  the 
club ;  consequently  bis  first  duty 
was  to  make  inquiry  into  its 
drainage  system*  Undoubtedly,  as 
McWdder  says,  a  special  know- 
ledge of  any  subject  is  always 
useful  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
but  it  is  doubtful  to  me  whether 
my  friend's  '  special  knowledge'  is 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  bear  him  on 
its  unsavoury  tide  to  office,  how- 
ever humble.  His  seat  is  sure ; 
his  fortune  large;  his  wife  is 
avaricious  after  social  honours; 
he  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  money 
for  *the  party :'  it  would  not  there- 
fore surprise  me  if  some  day  we 
should  see  on  the  panels  of  the 
gorgeous  barouche  that  occasion- 
ally waits  for  Mc Welder  outside 
the  Caravanserai,  the  blood-red 
hand. 

There  must  be  something  ter- 
ribly fascinating  in  parliamentary 
life  which  the  stranger  to  its  exist- 
ence fails  to  understand  or  sympa- 
thise with.  When  I  see  a  man 
Uke  Mc  Welder  not  only  interested 
in,  but  engrossed  by,  lus  duties,  it 
is  evident  that  St.  Stephen's  has 
charms  which  she  only  displays 
to  those  admitted  within  her  cir- 
cle. It  cannot  be  the  social  dis- 
tinction that  once  attended  upon 
the  letters  M.P.,  for  at  the  present 
day  many  of  our  legislators  are 
little  better  than  town  councillors. 
It  cannot  be  the  prizes  of  the 
profession,  for  out  of  the  six  hun- 
dred and  odd  members  how  many 
draw  salary  from  the  Treasury  1 
Why  should  a  man  abandon  his 
business,  give  up  much  of  his 
leisure,  be  absent  from  the  country 
when  it  is  most  beautiful,  live  for 
many  hours  in  a  close  atmosphere, 
keep  late  hours,  have  to  attend 
to  often  dull  and  laborious  work, 
spend  his  money,  receive  no  pay, 
and  be  on  terms  of  acquaintance- 
ship with  a  vast  number  of  people 
many  of  whom  in  all  probability 
are  repulsive  to  him,  and  all  for 


the  honour  of  being  returned  to 
Parliament?  Tet,  considering 
how  every  seat  is  competed  for, 
there  must  be  some  powerful  at- 
traction in  the  green  benches  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  we, 
who  are  not  under  the  wand  of 
the  magician,  fail  to  comprehend. 
I  can  understand  certain  men — ^the 
venal,  the  ambitious,  the  intel- 
lectually active — embracinga  poli- 
tical career ;  they  may  win  or  they 
may  lose,  but  still  the  straggle  is 
worth  the  effort.  What  I  cannot 
understand  is,  why  the  men  who 
constitute  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  men  who 
cannot  hope  to  get  anything,  who 
do  not  even  wish  to  get  anything, 
who  are  mere  voting-machines  and 
Wednesday  orators — I  cannot  un- 
derstand why  these  should  dis- 
burse large  sums  of  money,  should 
subject  themselves  to  much  phy- 
sical labour,  should  swallow  self- 
respect  for  a  vote,  should  be  eter- 
nally badgered,  worried,  and  an- 
noyed, for  what  to  my  simple  gaze 
seems  a  game  hardly  worth  the 
candle.  Some  little  time  ago  a 
friend  of  mine,  a  man  whose  birth 
and  fortune  render  him  indepen- 
dent of  the  ordinary  aspirations  of 
mankind,  caught  a  terrible  cold. 
He  was  put  to  bed  ;  a  blazing  fire 
was  aU  aglow  in  the  room ;  the 
sudorific  he  had  taken  was  agree- 
ably acting;  a  sense  of  comfort 
and  relief  tingled  through  his 
frame;  quiet  and  contented,  he 
was  immersed  in  the  pages  of  Le 
Nabob,  Suddenly  his  door-bell 
was  rung,  a  messenger  came  in 
hot  haste  from  'the  whip,'  and 
he  had  to  hurry  down  to  the 
House  of  Commons  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  Government  against 
the  tactics  of  a  mischievous  Op- 
position. Why  should  he  have 
subjected  himself  to  this)  Que 
diable  aUait-U  faire  dans  cette 
gaUre  ?  He  never  speaks  in  the 
House;  he  is  pale  with  terror 
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even  when  he  haa  to  address  his 
constituents ;  he  never  serves  on 
committees ;  he  does  not  want  a 
peerage ;  he  is  not  a  barrister  in- 
tent upon  reaching  the  woolsack ; 
the  House  of  Commons  can  give 
him  nothing  that  he  has  not  al- 
ready; and  yet  session  after  session 
he  submits  to  boredom,  to  late 
hours^  to  a  bad  atmosphere,  and  to 
numerous  restrictions  interfering 
with  his  comfort  and  his  liberty. 
I  doubt  whether  McWelder,  in 
the  days  when  he  was  consoli- 
dating his  iron  business,  worked 
much  harder  than  he  does  now 
for  the  honour  and  glory  of  the 
thing.  What  with  writing  letters 
to  his  constituents,  listening  to 
their  wants,  their  grievances,  their 
applications,  bothering  the  patient 
and  long-suffering  clerks  of  the 
House  of  Commons  about  the 
private  bills  he  wants  to  introduce, 
serving  on  committees,  occasion- 
ally bmng  a  member  of  a  Boyal 
Commission,  huntingup  references 
in  Hansard  for  his  speeches  and 
replies,  and  putting  in  a  constant 
attendance  (when  has  his  name 
been  absent  from  the  division  list?) 
at  the  debates  of  the  House,  he 
never  appears  to  have  a  minute  to 
himself  during  the  session;  and 
what  little  leisure  he  possesses  al- 
ways seems  occupied  in  dining 
hiB  constituents,  taking  Mrs.  Mc- 
Welder  to  receptions,  going  to  a 
State  ball  or  concert  or  two,  and  in 
attending  levSes.  It  is  only  very 
early  in  the  morning  or  very  late  at 
night  that  his  presence  haunts  the 
writing-room  and  smoking-room  of 
the  Caravanserai.  Even  out  of  the 
session  he  is  constantly  occupied. 
When  he  is  good  enough  in  the 
autumn  to  ask  me  to  Anvilhaugh 
Castle  he  can  seldom  spare  time 
to  shoot  the  grouse  on  the  moors 
or  the  pheasants  in  his  well-pre- 
served coverts,  because  he  has  to 
preside  at  this  dock  committee,  or 
that  railway  committee,  or  the  pier 


improvements  committee,  or  the 
Forge  Burghs  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  or  the  Forge 
Burghs  Quarry  dinner,  or  the  Maso- 
nic meetings  of  the  Hammer  Lodge, 
or  the  hundred  and  one  other  cidls 
upon  the  time  of  a  man  who  is 
both  a  popular  and  hardworking 
M.P.  and  an  extensive  landowner. 
Still  McWelder  is  not  to  be  pitied. 
He  is  so  thoroughly  wedded  to  his 
new  life  that  were  he  to  be  unseat- 
ed to-morrow  no  man  north  of  the 
Tweed  would  be  more  miserable. 
As  for  the  fair  chAtdaiiie  of 
Anvilhaugh,  she  has  for  a  long 
time  ceased  to  trouble  herseK  with 
the  McMashems  of  this  life.  A 
lady  whose  dinners  are  as  well 
dressed  as  herself,  whose  dances 
are  famous  for  the  excellent  con- 
dition of  the  floor  and  the  magni- 
ficent suppeis  that  follow,  whose 
two  daughters  are  supposed  to 
have  eighty  thousand  apiece,  and 
who  is  every  season  increasing  her 
social  reputation,  need  take  little 
notice  of  those  she  knew  in  the 
days  of  her  obscurity.  '  They  are 
npt  in  my  set,'  she  says  to  me  in 
excellent  EngUsh,  aud  in  the  tones 
of  one  who  from  her  earliest  in- 
fancy has  been  bom  in  the  pur- 
ple, and  always  worn  the  colour. 
Ah,  Mistress  McWelder,  though 
the  Westminster  Catechism  may 
have  taught  you  much,  methinks 
the  articles  in  the  creed  of  London 
Society  have  taught  you  more! 
Weigh  husband  and  wife  in  the 
balance,  and  the  husband  will  be 
found  to  be  the  better  and  more 
sterling  of  the  two.  On  the  bede- 
roU  of  baronets  you  may  find  men 
more  polished  with  the  gloss  of 
civilisation,  and  better  educated 
with  the  lore  of  the  schools,  but 
not  one  more  honourable  in  his 
dealings,  more  indefatigable  in 
his  labours,  more  honest  and 
just,  than  the  future  Sir  Angus 
McWelder,  Bart,  M.P.  for  the 
Forge  Burghs. 


COSMIC  METEOKOLOGY. 


SoiBNOB  ]fetaiii8  strong  liold  of 
its  Yotaries;  stronger  even  than 
Literature  and  Art  Although 
Bubens  might  be  persuaded  to 
act  as  ambassador,  Bulwer  to  try 
his  strength  in  parliamentary  de- 
bate,  and  Disraeli  to  neglect  the 
profession  of  novel-writing  for 
that  of  party  -  leading,  we  can 
hardly  fancy  Newton  leaving  his 
Prindpia  unfinished  in  order  to 
take  ministerial  office,  or  Davy 
renouncing  hia  laboratory  for  the 
sake  of  a  seat  in  a  Cabinet.  Quite 
recently  a  portfolio  tempted  M. 
!Faye  to  join  the  French  '  Minis- 
try of  Affairs;'  but  any  one  could 
easily  guess  beforehand  that  As- 
tronomy would  get  the  master  of 
Politics. 

In  fSact,  the  expectant  Director 
of  the  Paris  Observatory  served 
two  masters^  during  a  brief  inter- 
val, in  the  usual  way.  How  he 
held  to  the  one  while  engaged  to 
the  other  may  be  seen  from  a 
manifesto  'Sur  la  Met^orologie 
Cosmique,'  proving  that,  in  spite 
of  an  excursion  into  the  realms  of 
government,  his  heart,  untravell- 
ed,  still  returns  to  his  first  love, 
Physical  Science.  He  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  his  final  choice ; 
and  so  also  are  the  readers  of  the 
lucid  articles  which  he  will  now 
be  spared  from  political  struggles 
and  squabbles  to  write  at  leisure. 

M.  Faye,  deeply  interested  in 
Meteorology,  is  wedded  to  the 
belief  that  every  meteorological 
phenom^ion  is  produced  solely  by 
the  heat  of  the  Sun  ;  which  is  a 
simple  and,  he  thinks,  a  sufficient 
cause^  But  nowadays  that  cause 
is  not   enough.     Attempts  are 


made  to  call  up  cosmic  influences, 
outlying  powers,  as  entitled  to 
meddle  with  the  matter.  Spirits 
are  summoned  from  the  vasty  deep 
— such  as  planetary  forces,  the 
spots  and  the  rotation  of  the  Sun, 
shooting  stars,  the  Moon,  besides 
electrical  and  magnetic  actions 
supposed  to  be  incessantly  inter- 
vening between  the  fixed  stars 
and  our  system.  This  upstart  in- 
truder, Cosmic  Meteorology,  which 
is  daily  encroaching  on  the  domain 
of  true  science,  requires  examina- 
tion— ^that  is,  putting  down ;  and 
M.  Faye  forthwith,  in  an  elabor- 
ate *  JSotice,'  puts  it  down  accord- 
ingly. We  can  easily  conceive 
him,  while  a  Minister  of  a  day, 
hugging  tight  in  his  pocket  the 
proof-sheets  of  that  J^otice,  as 
more  precious  than  all  his  official 
documents  put  together. 

The  Moon  !  Is  it  worth  while 
extinguishing  the  Moon  %  Why, 
the  vulgar  prejudice  of  her  influ- 
ence on  the  weather  is  an  error 
which  has  been  over  and  over 
again  refuted.  M.  Faye  proceeds 
at  once  to  get  rid  of  the  Moon, 
and  to  occupy  his  mind  with  more 
serious  business. 

For  everybody,  he  pleads,  ac- 
corda  to  the  Sun  the  privilege  of 
regulating  the  course  of  the  sea- 
sons. Their  majestic  alternations 
harmonise  well  with  the  march 
of  a  heavenly  body  who  constant- 
ly meets  our  eyes  with  the  same 
invariable  aspect.  But  changes 
of  the  weather,  so  unexpected  and 
frequent,  seem  to  require,  people 
think,  a  more  variable  origin.  If 
we  consider  the  daily  vicissitudes 
of  rain  and   sunshine,  of  fogs^ 
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'windfl,  clear  ekies,  and  clouds,  the 
Moon  is  the  only  heayenly  body 
-whose  rapid  alterations  of  form 
and  position  answer  to  such  un- 
ceasing variations.  She  has  an 
old-established  reputation  for  in- 
constancy ;  witness  Juliet's  apos- 
trophe : 

'  0,  swear  not  by  the  mooo,  the  inconstant 

moon, 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb, 
Lest  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  vari- 
able.* 

In  truth  the  Moon's  course  does 
really  o£fer  numerous  periodical 
changes,  -without  taking  into  ac- 
count anomalous  events,  such 
as  eclipses  and  others.  If  the 
weather's  caprices  are  more  or  less 
periodical,  they  can  hardly  be  richer 
in  contrasted  periods  than  theMoon 
herself  is.  Moreover,  prediction- 
makers  have  the  additional  re- 
source of  luniBtices,  when  the  Moon 
is  stationary;  of  the  epochs  when 
her  declination  is  either  north  or 
south,  when  she  crosses  the  equa- 
tor or  the  ecliptic,  when  she  is  on 
the  same  eide  of  the  equator  as 
the  Sun,  or  on  the  opposite  side. 
Note  well  that  all  .these  circum- 
stances really  have  some  influence 
on  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the 
sea;  whence,  sailors  do  not  fail 
to  conclude,  they  also  influence 
the  tides  of  our  aerial  ocean. 

If  we  accepted  literally  every 
lunar  prejudice,  the  Moon  would 
rule  many  things  besides  the 
weather.  Madmen  and  lunatics 
would  be  subject  to  her  power. 
There  are  veterinary  surgeons 
who  say  that  the  sight  of  certain 
horses  becomes  dim  or  clear  ac- 
cording to  the  phases  of  the 
Moon.  Woodmen  insist  that  if 
trees  are  felled  with  a  waning 
Moon,  the  wood  will  speedily 
decay.  Housewives  declare  that 
if  you  kill  your  pig,  as  you  ought, 
with  a  crescent  Moon,  the  bacon 
will  swell  nice]y  in  the  boiling ; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  when  she  is 


in  the  wane,  it  will  shrivel, 
shrink,  and  be  hard  and  good  for 
nothing.  Finally,  all  sailors  in  a 
mass,  except  the  most  highly 
educated  officers,  attribute  every 
change  of  weather  to  the  Moon. 
Why  1  Nobody  knows.  Suchlike 
prejudices  must  be  accepted,  and 
their  truth  taken  for  granted, 
without  discussion.  There  is  no 
want  of  instances. 

M  Faye  was  once  walking  in  a 
friend's  pleasure-ground,  in  com- 
pany with  the  gardener.  A  wood- 
pecker passed  before  them,  in  its 
undulating  flight  from  tree  to  tree. 

*What  a  pity  I  haven't  my 
gun  r  the  man  exclaimed. 

'  But  why  should  you  kill  the 
poor  bird  V  asked  M.  Faye.  *  He 
lives  on  insects  and  their  larvie 
which  he  flnds  in  the  bark,  and 
so  does  good  instead  of  harm.' 

'  Monsieur,  he  riddles  the  trees 
through  and  through  with  holes.' 

'  Ah !  You  fancy  that  that  weak 
little  creature  can  do  with  his  bill 
what  you  would  have  a  hard  task 
to  manage  with  an  auger !' 

After  a  moment's  hesitation  the 
gardener  confidently  replied, 

'  He  uses  a  plant,  which  we  do 
not  know,  but  which  makes  his 
beak  as  hard  as  steeL' 

It  is  exactly  because  prejudices 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  discussion 
that  it  is  so  difficult  to  bring  them 
to  reason.  Natural  philosophers 
have  perfectly  explained  the  phe- 
nomena attributed  to  La  Lime 
Kousse,  the  Bed  Moon,  which  are 
really  caused  by  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere.  Gardeners,  never- 
theless, persist  in  making  the 
Bed  Moon  (the  lunation  between 
the  Paschal  and  the  Fentecostel 
Moons)  responsible  for  the  morn- 
ing frosts  which  frequently  occur 
at  that  season.  But  the  ancients 
never  entertained  the  idea  that 
the  Moon's  phases  were  the  cause 
of  changes  in  the  weather ;  it  was 
Jupiter's  privilege  to  assemble  the 
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clouds  and  to  dart  the  thunder- 
bolts. The  lucky  and  unlucky 
days  of  the  lunar  month  belong 
to  Astrology  and  not  to  Meteor- 
ology. Bouvardy  Arago,  and 
many  others  have  proved,  by  long 
series  of  observations,  that  the 
Moon  does  not  a£fect  the  weather. 
Labour  in  vain  !  The  majority 
of  sailors  interpret  the  Moon's 
age,  each  according  to  his  own 
private  rule  of  belie£  The  only 
effectual  refutation  would  be  to 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil  in 
early  youth,  and  make  school- 
children repeatedly  recite  and 
copy  truthfal  sentences,  such  as, 
'It  is  ridiculous  to  believe  in 
sorcerers,  witches,  were-wolves, 
and  Eed  Moons ;'  *  It  is  not  true 
that  the  New  Moon  changes  the 
weather,  that  the  Full  Moon 
eats  up  the  clouds,  that  thunder- 
bolts are  made  of  stone;'  and 
other  items  of  the  vulgar  creed. 
Accurate  knowledge  of  facts 
might  thus  be  promoted  by  a 
catechism  of  things  not  to  be 
believed. 

There  is  some  excuse  for  people 
who  forget  that  the  world  is 
wider  than  the  horizon  which 
botmds  their  vision.  If  the 
weather  happen  to  change  within 
that  horizon,  when  the  Moon  be- 
comes full,  they  assert,  by  the 
most  natural  of  human  sophisms, 
that  the  Full  Mooil  is  the  cause 
of  the  change.  They  make  no 
inquiry  whether  the  weather  has 
changed  elsewhere,  within  the 
circuit  of  other  people's  horizons. 
They  are  not  aware  that,  often, 
the  weather  changes  with  them, 
while  a  couple  of  hundred  leagues 
away  not  the.  slightest  change  has 
taken  place.  If  cognisant  of  the 
fact,  they  ought  to  remember 
that  the  Moon  must  shine  alike 
for  all,  and  that  she  could  not,  by 
the  same  action  exerted  on  the 
same  day,  bring  unclouded  skies 
and  sunshine  here,  and  rain,  hail, 


or  snow  within  easy  telegraph 
distance. 

An  infallible  mode  of  disprov- 
ing the  supposed  connection  be- 
tween the  phases  of  the  Moon 
and  the  changes  of  the  weather 
is  to  keep  a  register  of  both. 
If  such  a  physical  connection 
really  exists,  the  discrepancies, 
purely  accidental,  will  be  few  in 
number ;  and  the  wider  the  range 
of  cases  recorded,  the  smaller  will 
be  the  proportion  of  disagreements 
compared  with  the  total  number 
of  cases.  In  fact,  the  thing  has 
been  already  done  by  serious  me- 
teorologists, who  have  undertaken 
the  ungrateful  task  of  submitting 
popular  dicta  to  the  test  of  facts. 
From  Serafini's  observations  at 
Vigevano,  comprising  thirty-eight 
years,  it  was  inferred,  *  In  every 
case  we  may  conclude,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  vulgar  opinion,  that  it 
is  vain  to  expect  from  the  quar- 
ters of  the  Moon  any  presage  of 
the  weather's  variations.' 

What  the  Moon  evidently  wants 
in  order  to  be  able  to  affect  the 
weather  is  heat.  Scientists  have 
long  tried  to  make  the  Moon's 
heat -radiation  sensible,  but  in 
vain.  Now  the  illumination  pro- 
duced by  the  Full  Moon  is  only 
one  eight  hundred- thousandth  part 
of  the  solar  illumination ;  if  we 
take  the  heat-radiation  to  b^  in 
the  same  proportion,  the  Moon 
gives  us  only  an  imperceptible 
fraction  of  warmth.  Double  the 
amount,  multiply  it  ten  times, 
a  hundred  times,  and  you  do  not 
get  beyond  an  imperceptible  de- 
gree of  heat.  How,  then,  should 
the  Moon's  heat  dissipate  the 
clouds  when  the  Sun  himself 
cannot  always  manage  iti 

Sailors  will  give  you  a  more 
plausible  reason.  The  Moon  up- 
heaves the  watery  ocean;  why 
should  she  not  act  in  like  manner 
on  the  aerial  ocean  1  The  author 
of  the  Micanique  C&eete  answered 
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the  question  long  ago.  Laplace 
gave  the  formula  for  calculating 
the  atmospheric  tides  due  to  the 
Moon's  action.  Bouvard,  analysing 
accordingly  the  heights  of  the 
barometer  observed  at  Paris  dur- 
ing eight  consecutive  years,  found 
the  lunar  atmospheric  tide  to 
amount  to  the  eighteenth  part  of 
a  millimetre — a  millimetre  being 
the  twenty-fifth  part  of  an  inch. 
Thus  the  Moon's  heat  reckoning 
for  nothing,  and  her  attractions 
producing  only  insignificant  oscil- 
lations in  the  atmosphere,  what 
other  means  of  changing  the 
weather  are  left  to  her?  Kone  at 
alL  The  true  cause  of  those 
changes  is  to  be  found  nearer 
home.  Ever  since  we  have  be- 
come familiar  with  the  grand  gyra- 
tory movements  which  sweep  over 
both  our  hemispheres  with  a 
velocity  superior,  even  in  our 
climates,  to  that  of  an  express 
train,  we  know  that  cyclones,  com- 
mencing generally  in  equatorial 
regions,  describe  immense  trajec- 
tories with  almost  geometrical 
regularity,  and  produce  by  their 
passage  every  change  of  weather. 
Their  laws  have  been  repeatedly 
stated  by  English  and  ionerican 
writers  as  well  as  by  M.  Faye  him- 
self. The  solar  heat  is  their  only 
determining  cause ;  the  Moon  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  them, 
any  more  than  she  has  with  the 
squalls,  showers,  storms,  and  such- 
like, which  follow  in  a  cyclone*s 
train  at  any  phase  of  the  Moon 
indifferently. 

Cosmic  Meteorology  is  founded 
on  the  idea  (no  doubt  theoreti- 
cally true)  that  everything  in  Na- 
ture holds  together ;  that  the  re- 
motest portions  of  the  universe 
act  on  each  other.  The  Moon 
being  hopelessly  put  out  of  court, 
let  us  see  what  influence  the 
Fixed  Stars  exert  on  our  affairs. 
Now  everything  which  is  imper- 
ceptible by  our  senses  and  inca- 


pable of  detection  or  measurement 
by  our  instruments  may  be  con- 
sidered, at  least  provisionally,  as 
non-existent  for  us.  Every  cause 
unable  to  change  our  temperature 
by  the  hundredth  part  of  a  degree 
or  to  raise  or  depress  our  atmo- 
sphere the  hundredth  part  of  a 
millimetre — ^and,  it/ai'ttori,  still 
smaller  fractions — may  be  consi- 
dered as  absolute  nothings. 

Now  although  the  Stars  are 
veritable  suns,  pouring  forth  tor- 
rents of  light  and  heat,  although 
they  are  strictly  innumerable, 
their  distance  is  enormous,  and 
their  radiations  reach  us  so  weak- 
ened by  the  journey  that  they 
vanish  in  the  presence  of  the  solar 
heat.  The  illumination  produced 
by  the  Full  Moon  is  estimated  to 
be  eight  hundred  thousand  times 
less  than  that  from  the  Sun.  But 
the  feeble  light  which  reaches  us 
from  all  the  Stars  put  together  is 
considerably  inferior  to  that  from 
the  Full  Moon ;  so  that  the  com- 
bined light  and  heat  of  all  the 
Stars  are  certainly  several  million 
times  weaker  than  those  from  the 
Sun. 

We  reach  the  same  result  by  a 
different  process.  Admitting  (what 
cannot  be  far  from  the  truUi)  that 
the  twenty  millions  of  Stars,  which 
Herschell's  eight  een-inch  telescope 
enabled  him  to  discover  and  count 
in  the  sky,  are,  on  an  average,  of 
the  same  size  and  splendour  as 
our  Sun ;  as  we  cannot  estimate 
the  mean  distance  of  those  Stars 
at  less  than  ten  million  times  the 
Earth's  distance  from  the  Sun, 
the  light  received  from  each  one 
of  them  will  be  that  of  the  Son 
diminished  in  the  ratio  of  one  to 
the  square  of  ten  millions.  Now 
l)y  multiplying  this  very  small 
result  by  the  total  number  of  Stars, 
or  twenty  millions,  we  obtain  for 
the  total  light  from  the  stellar 
universe  perceptible  in  the  afore- 
said telescope  no  more  than  one 
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fiye-miUiontli  part  of  the  San*8 
light. 

An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
immense  power  and  preponder- 
ance of  the  solar  radiation  by 
observing  what  occurs  at  total 
eclipses.  The  moment  that  the 
first  ray  darts  forth  from  one 
single  point  or  speck  of  the  solar 
disk,  the  darkness  of  the  eclipse 
vanishes  with  astounding  sudden- 
ness, and  daylight  returns  as  if 
by  enchantment.  ITow  all  the 
Stars  united  would  be  far  from 
producing  the  same  effect  as  the 
apparition  of  a  morsel  of  the  solar 
surface  not  more  than  one  second 
square,  which  surface  contains  in 
aU.  nearly  three  millions  of  those 
superficial  squares.  The  same  effect 
may  be  witnessed,  though  in  a  less 
striking  degree,  by  watching  a 
cloudless  Sun  rise  from  the  sea  in 
a  southern  climate.  As  soon  as 
the  least  bit  of  the  Sun  is  above 
the  horizon,  not  only  is  there 
dazzling  light,  but  stinging  heat 
is  immediately  felt 

Our  globe  consequently  receives 
heat  from  two  external  sources : 
one,  concentrated  in  the  Sun; 
the  other,  disseminated  in  the 
form  of  Stars  over  the  whole  vault 
of  heaven.  By  these  two  sources 
of  heat  it  is  maintained  at  a  mean 
temperature  of  15°  G.  above  freez- 
ing water  (59^  F.) — that  is,  at 
288^  C.  above  the  absolute  zero 
of  interstellar  space.  It  will  be 
seen  at  once  how  trifling  is  the 
share  in  those  288°  C.  which  is 
due  to  the  stellar  universe.  It  is 
not  the  less  true,  however,  that 
that  very  small  share  does  really 
exist. 

As  to  the  influence  which  the 
planets  of  our  solar  system  can 
exert  upon  the  weather,  we  have 
but  to  remember  that,  although 
they  shine  like  Stars,  it  is  only 
with  reflected  light  and  heat. 
They  are  no  longer  incandescent 
bodies  like  the  Sun,  but  have 


cooled*  down  into  solidity  long 
ago.  The  Sun's  presence  main- 
tains them  at  a  temperature  which 
we  are  not  likely  ever  to  ascertain 
precisely,  but  of  which  we  may 
form  some  idea  from  the  knowledge 
that  our  Earth,  one  of  the  best 
situated  amongst  them  for  receiv- 
ing and  storing  the  radiations  of 
the  central  star,  has  only  the 
aforesaid  mean  temperature  of 
15°  C.  above  the  freezing  point. 
Whether  as  sources  of  heat  or  as 
screens  intercepting  heat-radiation 
into  infinite  space,  all  the  planets 
of  our  system  are  without  appre- 
ciable action  on  our  globe.  On 
this  point  there  cannot  be  two 
opinions.  Nobody,  for  instance, 
has  set  to  work  to  measure  Yenus's 
or  Jupiter's  action  on  our  thermo- 
meters. 

Consequently,  M.  Faye  trium- 
phantly concludes,  since  our  satel- 
lite, the  stars,  and  the  planets 
practically  count  for  nothing  in 
the  changes  of  the  weather,  what 
remains  but  the  central  luminary 
and  sustainer  of  our  system,  the 
Sun,  as  the  all-potent  and  only 
cause  of  every  meteorological  phe- 
nomenon which  occurs  in  our  atmo- 
sphere? He  it  is  who  regulates 
the  seasons  and  the  grand  aero- 
telluric  circulation  of  water  which 
is  the  source  of  the  most  varied 
results  and  events.  His  radiations 
suffice  to  account  for  all  we  wit- 
'  ness  passing  on  Earth,  from  the 
v^etation  of  the  humble  moss  to 
the  destructive  violence  of  tor- 
nados and  tempests.  And  if  our 
globe  IB  the  scene  of  quite  diverse  • 
phenomena^  such  as  those  apper- 
taining to  electricity  and  magnet- 
ism, it  is  because  all  the  forces  of 
Nature,  except  Newtonian  attrac- 
tion, are  correlative  and  mono- 
genetic  ;  that  is,  they  can  all  be 
derived  from,  or  transmitted  into, 
each  other,  and  can  be  developed 
by  simple  transformations  of  one 
force,  Heat. 


'  MAY-BLOOM.' 


When  the  rosy  flush  of  the  almond  shows, 

And  the  young  buds  break,  and  the  roses  bloom  ; 
When  the  golden  light  of  a  sun  that  glows 

Is  sweeping  the  purple  skies  from  gloom ; 
When  the  young  day  laughs  in  a  gladsome  noon, 

And  the  jasmine  stars  at  the  casement  shine, — 
Then  welcome  the  merry  May-tide  bloom, 

And  the  budding  fancies  that  leap  to  rhyme. 

When  the  breath  of  the  evening  breeze  is  low, 

And  the  waters  darkle  beneath  the  fern ; 
When  blithe  young  feet  pass  to  and  fro, 

And  soft  Hps  smile  and  soft  hearts  yearn ; 
When  love  is  a  lesson  that's  sweet  to  learn. 

And  the  coo  of  the  dove  is  a  song  divine, — 
Then  welcome  the  glory  of  May's  return, 

And  the  budding  fancies  that  leap  to  rhyme. 

When  the  leaflets  wake  from  a  trancM  dream, 

And  the  bloom  and  blush  of  the  spring  is  here  ; 
When  a  laughing  face  is  a  fancy's  queen, 

And  the  vow  of  a  life  is  the  vow  of  a  year ; 
When  never  a  thought  is  dull  and  drear, 

And  the  young  month  laughs  in  her  '  wanton  prime,* — 
Then  welcome  the  bloom  of  the  May-tide  dear, 

And  the  budding  fancies  that  leap  to  rhyme. 

L'Envoi. 

Though  the  beat  of  pulse  may  be  dull  and  slow, 

And  the  blithe  young  limbs  grow  frail  and  old; 
Though  the  aged  blood  has  a  measured  flow. 

And  the  sky  looks  dim  and  the  sunlight  cold, — 
Yet  still  is  the  bloom  of  the  May-tide  dear. 

With  its  dreams  of  hope  that  were  once  divine. 
And  the  breath  and  blush  of  the  glad  young  year 

Is  the  sweet  refrain  of  a  vanished  rhyme. 

RITA. 


THE  CUmOUS  ADVENTURES  OF  A  FIELD  CRICKET. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SHO\nXG  HOW  TRAVELLING  IMPROVES  THE  MIND. 


At  tlie  top  of  the  bank  opposite 
to  me,  and  immediately  beneath 
the  kind  of  hedge  I  have  just 
described,  a  little  cloud  of  dust 
rose  from  time  to  time  at  regular 
intervals.  A  succession  of  slight 
explosions  was  taking  place;  at 
(east,  such  was  at  first  the  effect 
upon  me.  Reflection  convinced 
me  that  this  phenomenon  was 
produced  by  some  living  creature 
•occupied  in  a  work  the  object  of 
which  I  could  not  make  out.  My 
•curiosity  was  vividly  excited,  and, 
unable  to  resist  its  promptings,  I 
•determined  to  go  and  examine 
more  closely  what  so  puzzled  me. 

Having  carefully  noted  the  spot 
I  must  reach  to  watch  the  phe- 
nomenon at  my  ease,  I  let  myself 
slide  down  the  bank  beneath  me, 
and  having  quickly  reached  the 
bottom,  I  proceeded  to  climb  the 
one  opposite  to  me. 

It  was  not  without  some  trouble 
-that  I  gained  the  top — that  is  to 
-say,  the  part  of  the  bank  immedi- 
ately beneath  the  ledge  formed 
by  the    hardened  soil   and  the 
roots  of  plants,  a  kind  of  rounded 
•overhanging  cornice  which  it  was 
of  course  impossible  for  me  to 
scale.     It  would,  moreover,  have 
l)een  useless  to  go  higher ;    for  I 
was  now  on  the  same  level  and 
within  easy  reach  of  the  spot  from 
which  had  recently  proceeded  the 
-clouds   of  dust  of  which  I  was 
•anxious  to  ascertain  the  cause. 

I  had  been  waiting  a  few 
instants  when  a  fresh  explosion 
■showed  me  the  exact  spot  where 
the  work  was  going  on,  but  I 
•could  still  make  out  nothing. 
Several  minutes  passed  and  there 
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was  no  sign  of  life.     Yet,  accord- 
ing  to   my   own  calculations,  I 
must  be  close  to  the  miner.    Had 
he  seen  mel    That  was  scarcely 
likely ;  for  if  he  had,  I  must  have 
seen  him.     It  was  more   likely 
that,  having  become  aware  of  my 
approach   from  the   slight   noise 
made  by  the  rolling  down  of  the 
sand  beneath  my  feet  as  I  climbed 
up,   he   was    prudently   keeping 
quiet.     This  appeared  the  more 
probable   as  the  silence  was  so 
profound  that  the  very  slightest 
sound  would  have  been   heard. 
I  had  noticed  before  going  down 
into  the  path  that  the  clouds  of 
sand  rose  just  beneath  a  tuft  of 
thyme,   the  flowering    stems    of 
which  gave  a  touch  of  rosy  colour 
to  the  otherwise  leaden  hue  of  the 
brow  of  the  bank.     The  tuft  of 
thyme  stood  out  against  the  sky 
a  little  distance  off.     Guided  by 
this  trustworthy  sign  I  crept  along 
slowly  and  noiselessly.    '  It  must 
be  here,'  I  said  to  myself,  as  I  came 
to  the  edge  of  a  perfectly  round 
hole  like  a  funnel.     *  This  hollow 
is  not  the  work  of  chance.     But 
where  on  earth  is  the  workman  Y 
Not  a  trace  of  any  living  crea- 
ture was  to  be  seen  anywhere. 
The  solitude  was  complete.    I  ap- 
proached the  hole,  and  admired 
the  symmetry  of  its  proportions 
and  the  exquisite  regularity  of  the 
banks,  forming  an  inclined  piano 
flnished  off  with  the  greatest  care. 
I  noticed  that  the  banks  were  form- 
ed of  quite  soft  earth,  a  fact  I 
veritied  by  plunging  one  of  my 
feet  into  it 

Whilst  I  was  making  my  ex- 
amination a  voice,  which  appeared 

FP 
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to  come  from  beneath  me,  sud- 
denly ejaculated  a  vehement  oath, 
and  in  an  angry  tone  spoBtropbised 
RIO  as  follow B  : 

'  Out  of  the  way,  up  there ;  off 
with  you, you  clumsy  fellow;  don't 


you    Bee   you   are    spoiling   my- 
workf 

At  the  Bome  moment  a  little- 
head  armed  with  two  huge  mandi- 
hles  appeared  above  the  sand  at 
the  very  bottom  of  the  funnel,  ani. 


glared  at  me  with  anything  but  a 
mild  expression. 

1  confess  that  this  sudden  ap- 
parition and  the  speech  which 
accompanied  itfjave  nie  a  sensation 
greatlyakintofear.  Ihavealready 
owned  that  I  am  nervous,  and 
1  do  not  like  surprises,  I  consider 
myself  pretty  brave  when  I  am 


face  to  face  with  an  enemy,  even 
if  he  is  stronger  than  I  am ;  but 
I  repeat  I  do  not  like  suipriBee : 
it  is  a  case  of  natural  tempers- 
ment. 

ily  fright  was,  however,  of  ahort 
duration.  I  was  reassured  when 
I  saw  how  very  small  was  the 
bead  from  which  proceeded  the 
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abuse  repeated  above,  and  I  looked 
at  it  inquiringlj. 

'  Weli/obserredthe  new-comer 
presently,  '  do  yon  think  you  shall 
knov  me  again }  Come,  mind  your 
own  business,  and  leave  me  to 
mind  mine.' 

When  I  heard  this  strange 
creature  request  me  to  let  him 
attend  to  his  business,  I  wondered 
whatever  he  could  have  to  do  at 


the  bottom  of  a  hole  which  he 

had  apparently  made  himself. 

'  Pardon  me,  friend,'  I  said  to 
him,  in  my  most  insinuating  man- 
ner; 'pardon  me  if  I  have  put  you 
out  in  the  least,  and  believe  that 
I  had  no  intention  of  doing  so.  I 
had  no  idea  you  were  there,  buried 
as  you  are  at  the  bottom  of  that 
hole,  into  which  you  have  pro- 
bably fallen  by  accident.     I  will 


help  you  out  of  it.* 

This  proposal,  which  I  only 
made  to  appease  him,  had  the 
desired  result  It  made  him  laugh. 

'Idiot !'  he  replied,  in  a  blunt, 
but  no  longer  angry,  tone;  'I  made 
this  hole  myself,  and  if  I  am  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  it's  because  it  suits 
me  to  be  there.' 

'  You  are  nuking  fun  of  me,  I 
do  believe.  How  can  I  credit 
your  having  dug  out  such  a  hol- 
low all  by  yourself,  and  thatvrith- 
out  any  detinite  motive}' 

'  Whether  you  believe  it  ornot, 
the  fact  remains  the  same.  I 
have  made  that  hole  by  myself, 
and  I  have  made  it  for  a  very 
definite  reason.' 

I  felt  sore  he  was  speaking  the 
trath,  for  the  clouds  of  sand  I 


had  seen  from  a  distance  were 
now  accounted  for.  But  how  such 
a  little  creature  could  accomplish 
so  singular  a  task,  and  what  was 
its  object,  I  was  still  very  curious 
to  know. 

'  Of  course  I  believe  what  you 
say,'  I  replied ;  '  but  will  you  be 
so  good  as  to  tell  me  -what  was 
your  motive  in  accomplishing  this 
tour  de  force  V 

'  I  have  no  reason  for  making 
a  mystery  of  it,'  he  replied.  'I 
feed  upon  living  prey,  and  I  have 
a  special  &ncy  for  ants.  But  as 
they  run  faster  than  I  do,  and  I 
can  besides  only  walk  backwards, 
I  should  die  of  hunger  if  I  did 
not  hunt  them  by  setting  a  tnip 
for  them.' 

'  I  understand,'   I   answered ; 
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*when  they  tumble  into  your 
funnel  you  spring  upon  them 
before  they  have  time  to  get  out 
again.' 

*■  Wrong  again,  Cricket.  I  can't 
jump  any  better  than  I  can  walk. 
This  is  what  I  do.' 

At  that  my  little  friend  first 
drew  back  his  head,  and  then 
jerking  it  suddenly  forwards  he 
discharged  such  a  volley  of  grains 
of  sand  at  me  as  would  have 
knocked  me  down  had  I  not  been 
strong  enough  to  withstand  the 
charge. 

*  There;  he  said,  '  that's  how  I 
receive  the  ants  whose  ill-luck 
leads  them  to  my  door.  I  bring 
them  to  my  feet  without  any 
trouble  with  my  shower  of  sand. 
When  I  have  sucked  their  bodies 
dry  with  my  maxillie  or  minor 
jaws,  which  you  see  are  specially 
fitted  for  the  purpose,  I  jerk  their 
crushed  carcasses  away  in  the  same 
style,  and  await  a  fresh  victim.' 

I  was  astonished.  But  sud;- 
denly  a  recollection  shot  across 
my  mind. 

'  Are  you  not  an  ant-lion  V  i  cried. 

*  Of  course  I  am.' 

^  Ah,  I  heard  of  such  creatures 
in  my  childhood,  though  I  don't 
remember  when  or  from  whom ; 
but  your  mode  of  life  is  not  un- 
known to  me.  I  have  been  told 
of  your  wonderful  way  of  catch- 
ing ants  and  n^aking  them  roll 
down  a  precipice  by  pelting  them 
with  sand,  but  I  had  forgotten  all 
about  it.  Listen  a  minute — ^you 
will  change  your  appearance  some 
day ;  you  will  have  wings  and 
hover  in  the  air  like  butterflies 
and  dragon-flies,  will  you  not  ? 

*  Just  so ;  that  is  to  be  my 
future  fate.  Presently  I  shall 
make  myself  a  solid  cocoon  of 
sand,  in  which  I  shall  pass  about 
a  fortnight  without  eating  and  in 
a  state  of  immobility.  Durinj? 
that  time  my  metamorphosis  will 
be  imperceptibly  going  on;  my 


wings  will  grQw,  and  I  shall  have 
nothing  to  do  when  I  wake  but 
to  split  open  the  simple  costume 
I  now  wear,  and  to  gnaw  through 
the  cocoon  which  will  have  pro- 
tected me  during  my  transforma- 
tion. I  shall  then  spread  my 
wings  and  joyfully  take  my  flight 
through  the  air.  You  see  that  if  my 
present  condition  of  life  is  wretch- 
ed there  is  a  more  brilliant  ex* 
perience  in  store  for  me  in  the 
future.  I  think  of  it  in  the  long 
hours  of  inaction  to  which  my 
present  mode  of  existence  con- 
demns me,  and  the  thought  does 
not  fail  to  console  me  in  my  daily 
misery.  I  think  of  it  too  when 
I  am  laboriously  constructing  my 
trap.  life  would  be  very  hard  but 
for  the  hope  of  a  happier  future.' 

*  Of  course,  of  course ;  you  rea- 
son as  men  do,  friend  ant-lion ; 
and  I  should  be  glad  to  think  that 
the  ants  you  massacre  daily  console 
themselves  in  the  same  way  when 
you  hold  them  between  your  jaws 
and  suck  out  all  their  juices. 
But  tell  me  now  how  you  manage 
to  dig  your  funnel.  I  should  be 
very  much  obliged  if  you  would 
show  me  how  you  go  to  work.' 

The  ant-lion  made  no  imme- 
diate reply  to  this  request,  and  I 
saw  that  he  was  l6oking  at  me 
furtively. 

*  Perhaps  I  am  presuming  too 
much,'  I  said; '  you  have  interest- 
ed me  so  much  already  that  I  am 
very  anxious  to  complete  my 
knowledge  of  your  mode  of  life. 
I  like  to  improve  myself,  and  I 
should  be  sorry  to  leave  you  with- 
out having  this  one  gap  filled  up 
in  the  extraordinary  narrative  you 
have  given  me.' 

'  Listen  to  me,'  replied  the  ant- 
lion,  *  and  I  will  tell  you  frankly 
what  made  me  at  first  hesitate  to 
comply  with  your  wishes.  My 
weakness  makes  me  dlstmstful, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  if  Heave  my 
refuge-' 
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'  Can  you  imagine  for  one  mo- 
ment that  I  harbour  any  evil  in- 
tentions towards  yon )  Crickets, 
Heaven  be  praised,  have  never 
had  the  reputation  of  being  either 
knaves  ortraitors.  Ihunt,  Icon- 
fess,  but,'  I  added,  proudly  draw- 
ing myself  up,  'it  is  in  broad 
daylight,  and  without  the  use  of 
artifices  unworthy  of  our  race.  If, 
as  you  seem  to  suppose,  I  bad  had 
nny    intention    of  injuring   you. 
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would  there  have  been  any  need 
for  me  to  entice  you  out  when  I 
could  easily  have  butchered  you 
at  the  bottoia  of  your  hole? 

In  thus  indicating  my  chival- 
rous character  I  forgot,  as  one  is 
apt  to  do  sometimes,  that  the 
qualities  on  which  I  prided  myself 
werejust  those  in  which  my  inter- 
locutor, who  lived  by  stratagem, 
was  wanting.  He  was  not  hurt 
by  my  tirade,  however,  but  seemed 


struck  by  the  force  of  my  last 
argument. 

'  You  are  right,'  he  replied ; '  par- 
don my  hesitation,  I  rely  implicit- 
ly upon  your  good  faith.' 

With  that  he  proceeded  to 
climb  the  bank  of  his  funnel,  which 
he  soon  accomplished.  I  now 
■aw  him  as  a  whole  for  the  first 
time,  as  until  then  his  head  and 
mandibles  alone  had  been  visible. 

He  was  a  very  strangely  con- 
structed little  creature.  His  body, 
of  about  the  size  of  my  head,  was  of 
a  dull-grayish  colour,  and  seemed 


feeble.  His  thorax  was  small  in 
proportion,  and  so  was  his  heail, 
which  was  flattened  at  the  tap. 
From  it,  as  I  have  already  said, 
spranft  two  long  thin  sickle-shapeil 
mandibles  serrated  on  the  inner 
edges.  His  gait  was  most  estra- 
ordinary.  He  did  not  walk  on 
his  feet  as  we  all  do,  hut  curvins 
the  lower  portion  of  his  body,  and 
clinging  with  it  to  the  sand,  he 
drew  himself  backwards  in  jerk):. 
He  did  not  show  the  whole  of  his 
body  above  ground,  but  remained 
half  buried  in  the  sand,  leaving  a 
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pretty  deep  furrow  behind  as  he 
went  along.  I  followed  it  closely. 
When  he  was  a  little  distance  from 
his  hole,  he  informed  me  that  he 
was  going  to  begin  his  operations. 
I  then  saw  him  mark  out  a  circu- 
lar furrow  of  a  diameter  equal  to 
three  times  the  length  of  my  body, 
or  from  ten  to  twelve  times  that 
of  his  own.  I  admired  the  per- 
fect regularity  with  which  he  de- 
scribed this  circle,  which  he  must 
have  done,  however,  by  instinct, 
for  he  could  not  see  it,  buried  as 
he  was  in  the  sand.  I  have  said 
that  he  moved  in  jerks.  I  must 
add  that  at  every  step  he  took  his 
head,  which  he  held  down,  was 
flung  up,  as  if  moved  by  a  spring, 
throwing  ofiF  the  sand  with  which 
it  was  covered.  I  now  again  ob- 
served the  peculiar  little  explo- 
sions, which  had  puzzled  me  so 
much  when  I  first  noticed  them 
from  the  top  of  the  other  bank. 

*  You  now  see  how  I  go  to 
work,'  the  ant-lion  observed  to 
me  presently,  as  he  paused  from 
hid  labour;  *it's  needless  to  do 
any  more,  because  I  go  on  just  as 
you  have  seen,  except  that  I  gra- 
dually contract  my  circle  as  my 
hole  grows  perfect.  It's  a  hard 
task,  I  can  tell  you.' 


I  asked  him  how  long  it  took 
him  to  finish  his  trap. 

'An  hour  at  least,'  was  the 
reply  ;  'and  if  it  is  not  well  placed 
I  catch  nothing,  and  have  to 
make  another.  Sometimes  too  it 
is  destroyed  by  accident,  and  all 
my  work  has  to  be  done  over 
again.  Fortunately,'  he  added^ 
*  I  have  not  to  endure  this  life  of 
toil  much  longer.  I  have  attained 
my  full  size,  and  I  shall  soon  shut 
myself  up  in  my  cocoon,  to  undergo 
my  metamorphosis. 

I  thanked  the  ant-lion  warmly 
for  the  readiness  with  which  he 
had  satisfied  my  curiosity,  and  in 
taking  leave  of  him  I  said  a  few 
words  of  congratulation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  approaching  transforma- 
tion which   appeared    to   gratify 

him. 

I  now  prepared  to  go  down  the 
bank,  delighted  at  having  extend- 
ed my  walk  so  far.  Just  here 
thebank  was  almost  perpendicular, 
and  I  hesitated  a  few  seconds  as 
to  whether  I  should  jump  into  the 
path  or  return  by  the  easier  way 
by  which  I  had  come.  This  hesi- 
tation, by  slightly  delaying  my  de- 
parture,  was  very  near  being  fatal 
to  me,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  CATASTROPHE. 


Of  the  two  courses  open  to  me, 
I  chose  the  second.  I  turned  to 
the  right,  and,  following  the  base 
of.  the  cornice  mentioned  above, 
I  reached  the  spot  where  the 
bank,  sloping  gently  down,  ren- 
dered my  descent  easy. 

I  neglected  to  say  that  during 
my  conversation  with  the  ant-lion 
the  sky  had  clouded  over.  Gra- 
dually the  air,  which  had  been 
very  hot  in  the  morning,  became 
heavy  and  oppressive,  and  the 
intense  stillness  of  the  atmosphere, 


in  which  the  foliage  of  the  neigh- 
bouring birches  and  aspens  re- 
mained absolutely  motionless,  pre- 
saged an  approaching  storm.  In- 
deed, before  I  left  the  shelter 
afforded  me  by  the  overhanging 
ridge  beneath  which  I  was  Talk- 
ing, a  flash  of  lightning,  followed 
by  a  loud  clap  of  thunder,  warned 
me  that  the  tempest  was  about  to 
break.  At  the  same  moment 
heavy  drops  of  rain  began  to  fall, 
and  the  pattering  sound  niado  as 
they  fell   on  the   leaves   of  the 
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tiees  increased  rapidly,  till  it  be- 
-came  a  sound  of  dull  continuous 
ramble.  ]^8ently  the  ground 
was  deluged  with  a  steady  down- 
pour. Under  these  circumstances, 
it  was  of  course  impossible  to 
think  of  going  on.  I  was  com- 
pletely under  shelter,  so  I  waited 
where  I  was  for  the  storm  to  blow 
over.  It  was  only  a  thunder- 
shower,  which  would  not  last 
long. 

Presently  I  noticed  a  little 
stream  of  water  running  along  the 
hoUow  path  beneath  me.  This 
etream  gradually  increased  in 
volume  till  it  became  a  small  tor- 
rent, which,  following  the  path, 
emerged  from  the  wood,  crossed 
the  strawberry -bed,  and  finally 
flowed  into  the  pond  at  the 
bottom  of  the  valley. 

The  rain  still  continued  to  pour 
down,  and  soon  the  water  began 
to  trickle  from  the  ridge  which 
protected  me,  forming,  a  num- 
ber of  parallel  trenches  on  the 
banks.  Protected  by  the  ridge 
of  earth,  I  was  watching  the  fall 
of  the  avalanches  with  interest, 
-and  admiring  the  foresight  of  the 
ant-lion  in  setting  his  trap  under 
shelter  from  the  rain,  when  I 
■suddenly  felt  wet.  I  turned  round 
abruptly,  and  saw  water  pouring 
down  the  wall  against  which  I 
was  leaning.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment some  small  stones  fell  from 
above  me,  and  looking  up  I  ob- 
served with  terror  that,  under- 
mined by  the  damp,  the  mass  of 
earth  forming  the  roof  of  my 
shelter  was  giving  way,  and 
about  to  fall  upon  and  crush  me. 
Quick  as  thought  I  sprang  on  one 
•side. 

Of  what  followed  I  have  but  a 
oonfused  recollection.  I  rolled 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bank,  with  stones,  sand,  and  frag- 
ments of  all  kinds ;  and  when  I 
recovered  from  the  shock  of  the 
sudden  catastrophe,  I  was  being 


carried  down  the  stream  cheek 
by  jowl  with  all  manner  of  debris, 
against  which  1  was  rolled  and 
jolted.  I  dimly  remember  clutch- 
ing by  instinct  at  some  object 
which  was  rolling  with  me  down 
the  torrent,  and  retaining  my  hold 
of  that  object. 

Our  instinct  often  leads  us  to 
do  foolish  things  for  which  we 
have  to  pay  dearly.  If  I  had 
been  in  a  fit  state  to  reason  on 
the  situation  in  which  I  found 
myself,  I  should  most  certainly 
have  known  better  than  to  grasp 
at  anything  harder  and  larger 
than  myself;  for  I  ran  a  risk  of 
being  crushed  by  it  in  the  wild 
leaps  we  took  together. 

However,  things  did  not  turn 
out  so  very  badly.  After 
taking  a  series  of  somersaults, 
and  shooting  a  succession  of 
rapids  in  a  space  of  time  which 
to  me  appeared  of  inordinate 
length,  I  found  myself  in  stiller 
waters,  and  the  deafening  tumult 
of  which  I  had  just  been  the  vic- 
tim was  replaced  by  a  reassuring 
silence.  I  gradually  recovered  my 
senses,  and  I  then  perceived  that 
the  object  to  which  I  was  cling- 
ing was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  fir-cone,  with  which  I  had  shared 
the  dangerous  descent  described 
above. 

The  fir-cone  was  floating  on  the 
top  of  the  water,  and  I  tried  to 
climb  on  to  the  upper  side,  so  as 
to  take  breath,  of  which  I  was 
urgently  in  need;  but  I  soon 
discovered  that  that  was  much 
more  easily  said  than  done.  The 
scales,  it  is  true,  made  first-rate 
supports  for  my  feet ;  but  when 
I  tried  to  hoist  myself  out  of  the 
water,  over  rolled  the  cone,  and 
I  found  myself  beneath  it.  After 
several  attempts  with  the  same 
results,  I  thought  I  would  try 
and  climb  my  very  unsteady  bark 
at  one  of  its  ends — myself,  you 
understand,  representing  the  axis 
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on  which  it  turned.  By  this 
means  I  succeeded  not  only  in 
g&ining  the  top,  hut  in  remaining 
upon  it;  a  very  difficult  gymnastic 
feat,  as  you  may  imagiue. 


relief  that  I  found  myself  in  tins 
improved  situation,  which,  if  not 

even  yet  altogether  satiafhctoiy, 
was  certainly  incompaiably  pre- 
ferahle  to  that  from  which  I  had 


It  was  with  a  feelii^  of  intense     emerged.     1  had  thought  myself 


lost,  and  it  was  really  nothin;; 
short  of  a  miracle  that  I  had 
kept  all  my  limbs  intact  in  my 
terrible  adventure.  The  first  thing 
I  did  was  to  draw  breath  again 
and  again  ;  the  second,  to  look 
about  me,  and  take  stock  of  my 
present  position. 

I  was  floating  in  the  middle  of 


a  vast  sheet  of  water  almost  com- 
pletely enclosed  by  a  sloping  lawn, 
which  was  dotted  here  and  there 
with  clumps  of  shruhs.  I  knetr 
this  pond  well ;  it  was  in  the  park 
I  had  entered  at  the  beginning  of 
my  travels.  I  had  seen  it  in  the 
distance  at  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  on  this  very  morning  when 
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I  was  looking  aboat  me  from  the 
edge  of  the  wood.  Yes,  there 
was  the  little  wood,  and  beyond 
it  the  wild  paddock  skirting  it; 
beneath  sloped  away  the  great 
strawberry-bed,  cut  across  by  the 
hollow  path  of  which  I  had  just 
made  such  a  precipitate  descent, 
and  below  that  again  ran  the  road, 
only  separated  from  the  pond  by 
a  green  bank.  Jets  of  water  were 
still  flowing  over  .this  declivity, 
the  remains  of  the  stream,  which, 
converted  into  a  torrent  by  the 
storm,  had  made  its  way  across 
the  road  to  the  pond,  bringing  me 
with  it 

The  rain  had  almost  entirely 
ceased.  The  sun,  now  near  its 
setting,  was  bursting  through  the 
clouds,  its  oblique  rays  lighting 
up  all  the  surrounding  objects. 
The  storm  was  over,  and  the  soft 
air,  laden  with  refreshing  scents, 
gently  fanned  my  face.  Flocks  of 
martins,  uttering  their  shrill  cries, 
flew  rapidly  overhead,  and  a  few 
swallows  skimmed  the  surface  of 
the  pond  now  and  then,  just  ruf- 
fling its  waters  with  the  tips  of 
their  wings.  One  of  them,  flying 
close  to  me,  almost  toppled  me 
ofl"  my  perch,  and  their  gyrations 
made  me  very  nervous.  It  was 
only  with  the  greatest  difliculty 
that  I  retained  my  balance  on  my 
fir-cone,  in  momentary  fear  that  a 
touch  on  one  side  should  send  me 
beneath  it.  At  a  little  distance 
ofi'  I  saw  a  large  water-lily  leaf, 
and  I  thought  to  myself  that  if  I 
could  but  reach  it  I  should  be 
safer  and  certainly  much  more 
comfortable  than  on  my  present 
unsteady  support 

When  I  made  my  plunge  the 
current  of  the  water  quickly  car- 
ried me  away  from  the  borders  of 
the  pond ;  but  this  current  gradu- 
ally subsided,  so  that  now  my  fir- 
cone did  not  move  at  all ;  or  if  it 
did,  its  motion  was  almost  imper- 
ceptible. 


The  storm  had  raised  the  level 
of  the  pond  considerably,  and  had 
violently  agitated  the  water.  Its 
surface  was  strewn  with  bits  of 
stick,  blades  of  grass,  and  the  dead 
bodies  of  insects.  Examining  these 
melancholy  relics  of  the  tempest,, 
my  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
movement  in  the  water  near  the 
lily-leaf  mentioned  above.  All  I 
could  actually  see  were  the  circular 
ripples  resulting  from  the  move- 
ment, but  I  guessed  that  they  were 
produced  bysome  insectstruggling 
perhaps  for  dear  life.  I  called 
out  several  times  to  attract  his 
attention,  and  show  him  which 
direction  he  should  tcfke,  if  he 
were  still  able  to  keep  himself 
afloat  and  to  swim.  A  voice- 
seemed  to  answer  me,  but  so* 
faintly  that  the  sound  hardly 
reached  me.  It  was  evident,  how- 
ever, that  I  was  heard,  and  that, 
help  was  needed.  But  what  could 
I  do  to  assist  the  poor  drowning 
wretch  ?  In  the  hope  of  encour- 
aging him  to  fresh  efforts  by  the^ 
prospect  of  speedy  succour,  I  re- 
.  doubled  my  cries,  and  an  answer 
came,  this  time,  as  it  seemed  to- 
me,  in  a  voice  both  louder  and 
less  distant  I  went  on  calling, 
but  all  the  noise  I  made  had  a 
result  very  different  from  what  I 
expected.  As  I  stgod  on  tip-toe, 
trying  to  make  out  the  poor  crea- 
ture whom  I  hoped  to  save,  and 
saying  all  I  could  to  encourage 
him,  a  huge  and  hideous  head 
suddenly  appeared  just  where  the 
insect  should  have  been,  and  a 
great  mouth  opened  and  closed 
with  a  snap.  Then  all  disappeared 
again,  making  a  great  wave  surge- 
up,  which  reached  and  all  but 
capsized  me.  I  had  witnessed  a 
tragedy.  Deeply  moved,  not  only, 
I  confess,  with  sympathy  for  the 
victim,  who  after  all  was  a 
stranger  to  me,  but  at  the  thought, 
that  I  might  share  his  fate,  I 
awaited  the  reappearance  of  the- 
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moDBter,  wbo,  you  will  have 
gneesed,  was  notiung  less  than  an 
immenae  frog.  Probably  he  vas 
«veQ  now  preparing  to  spring 
upon  me.  I  had  foolishly  attract- 
ed his  attention  by  my  cries. 
Selfifih  fear  got  the  better  of  me, 
«nd  I  cursed  the  foolish  pity 
which  had  actuated  me.  It  was 
well  wortji  while,  I  thought,  to 
be    troubling  myself  about  the 


safety  of  othen  when  my  own 
life  was  in  such  jeopardy. 

Whilst  I  was  thus  taking  my- 
self to  task  for  my  generous  feel- 
ings, I  snddealy  saw  that  I  was 
close  to  the  lily-lea£  The  eddy 
produced  by  the  plunge  of  the 
frog  hod,  unnoticed  by  myself, 
drifted  my  barii  near  iL  One 
rapid  glance  calculated  the  dis- 
tance between  me  and  it,  and  then. 


drawing  myeelf  together,  I  sprang 
vpon  it. 

Evidently  things  were  begin- 
ning to  mend.  My  new  resting- 
place  was  larger  and  firmer  than 
ibe  ot^er  had  been,  and  I  was 
glad  to  stretch  my  limbs,  stiff  as 
they  were  from  remaining  for  so 
many  hours  in  the  same  position. 
It  was  without  regret  that  I 
watched  the  fir-cone,  which  had 
carried  me  so  long,  gradually  dis- 
appear, drifted  away  by  the  recoil 
after  my  spring  from  it  An  un- 
fortunate shipwrecked  mariner 
does  not  hesitate  to  cling  to  the 
Tock  on  which  he  is  flung  by  the 
■waves,  even  if  that  rock  affords 
him  neither  food  nor  shelter. 

My  case  was  somewhat  similar. 
"The  apparition  of  the  frog  bad 


terrified  me,  and  I  h 
to  exchange  my  far  too  rickety 
vessel  for  a  firmer  resting-place. 
The  leaf  on  which  I  had  alighted 
was  large,  perfectly  smooth,  near- 
ly circular,  and  absolutely  deserted. 
I  went  round  it.  I  confess  it  did 
not  offer  any  special  advantages 
in  the  way  of  food,  but  my  first 
care  had  been  to  escape  being 
eaten  myaelf.  Like  all  who  are 
shipwrecked  I  trusted  to  time 
and  some  lucky  chance  to  escape 
sooner  or  later.  What  I  noticed 
in  the  water,  which  was  begin- 
ning to  become  clearer,  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  add  to  the 
feeling  of  security  which  now 
made  all  my  happiness.  The 
pond  was  peopled  with  other 
monsters  besides  frogs,  and  once 
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I  utw  a  veiy  formidable-looking 
creature  appear  oa  the  Barface  of 
the  vater.  It  was  taller  than  I 
am,  but  not  so  stout;  and  the 
uotion  of  its  bod;,  which  was 
made  up  of  flexible  rings  of  a 
greenish  colour,  resembled  that  of 

II  snake.  Its  large  and  powerful 
head  was  armed  with  huge  aud 
very  sharply-pointed  mandibles. 
It  glared  at  me  for  a  moment 
with  a  ferocious  expression,  which 
made  me  shiver.  It  was  certainly 
no  harmless  creature.  T  had  never 
-seen  anything  like  it  before,  and 
I  did  not  know  its  name ;  but  I 
have  since  ascertained  that  it  was 
the  larva  of  a  dysticus  or  water- 
beetle,  one  of  the  moat  formidable 
inhabitants  of  the  water. 

Kight  was  now  approaching, 
and  bats  soon  b^n  to  make 
their  appearance.  One  of  them 
fiew  very  close  to  me,  and  I  could 
not  fail  to  recognise  that  their 
presence  added  greatly  to  the  peril 
of  my  situation ;  for,  isolated  as  I 


was  on  the  lily-leaf,  there  was 
nothing  to  hide  me  from  these 
voracious  vampires;  on  the  con- 
trary,my  black  bodyatood  out  con- 
epicuously  against  the  monotonous 
greencolourof  my  raft.  What  was 
to  be  done  t  I  began  to  despair  of 
escaping  ftom  tbis  new  danger, 
when  a  happy  thought  suddenly 
occurred,  which  I  lost  not  a  mo- 
ment in  carrying  out.  Hastening 
to  the  edge  of  my  leaf  I  seized  it 
between  my  mandibles,  and  then 
drawing  it  firmly  towards  me  as  I 
leant  backwards  I  bent  it  nearly 
double.  O,  delight  I  There  I 
saw  a  juicy  mollusc  sticking  to 
the  underaurface  of  my  raft.  To 
seize  it  and  carry  it  beneath  the 
cover  I  Iiad  just  arranged  was  the 
work  of  a  moment.  With  one 
stroke  I  bad  won  my  supper,  and  a 
roof  over  my  head.  Secure  now  of  a 
quiet  night  I  ate  my  meal  with 
nilish,  and  then  proceeded  to  take 
the  rest  of  which  I  stood  so  sorely 
in  need.  I  was  soon  sound  asleep. 
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Chapter  YII.  The  Forest  Caxtons  :  from  Einsiedeln  to  Altdobf. 


*  And  bail  the  chapel !  bail  the  platform 
wild, 
Where  Tell  directed  the   avenging 
dart, 
With  well-strung  arm  that  first  pre- 
sen'ed  his  child, 
Then  aimed  the  arrow  at  the  tyrant's 
heart!' 
Geouoiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire. 

Now  we  are  about  to  wander 
through  a  fair  and  peaceful  region 
which  may  be  called  the  Helvetic 
Latium,  the  classic  land  of  Swit- 
zerland, where  the  seeds  of  her 
future  greatness  were  sown.  Wher- 
ever we  go,  from  the  top  of  Mount 
Etzel,  which  lies  on  the  northern 
threshold  of  the  little  canton  of 
Schwyz,  to  the  mysterious  region 
of  St.  Gotthard,  from  the  precipices 
of  Glamisch  to  the  summit  of  the 
liothhom,  which  towers  above 
the  Lake  of  Brienz,  in  the  valleys 
and  on  the  mountains,  on  the 
shores  of  the  lakes,  in  the  dark 
pine-woods,  under  the  fruit-trees, 
in  the  narrow  streets  of  the  ancient 
mountain  -  villages, — everywhere 
we  shall  find  ourselves  accom- 
panied, not  only  by  the  grave 
Muse  of  History,  but  by  her  less 
serious  sisters,  Legend  and  Eo- 
mance,  who  are  just  as  fresh  and 
blooming  now  as  they  were  cen- 
turies ago.  If  we  come  with 
child-like  hearts,  we  shall  find  the 
whole  region  of  the  Forest  Can- 
tons alive  with  memories;  and, 
as  we  wander  along  with  Schiller's 
Tell  to  serve  as  guide-book  in  our 
hands,  we  may  expect  to  derive 
much  real  pleasure  from  our  ram- 
"ble.  Eut  if  any  one  should  be  dis- 
posed to  laugh  at  us  and  say,  *  Do 
have  done  with  your  William  Tell ! 


Will  you  never  give  over  raising 
that  misty  mythical  hero  of  yours 
aloft  upon  the  shield  of  histoiy  ? 
Has  it  not  been  conclusively 
proved  that  there  never  was  such 
a  person]' — ^well,  we  have  our 
answer  ready,  and  it  as  follows  : 
*  Tell,  or  some  man  to  whom  the 
people  assigned  the  name  of  Tell, 
must  have  existed,  and  must  have 
distinguished  himself  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  an  indelible  im- 
pression upon  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Popular  tradition  does 
not  fetch  its  heroes  from  dream- 
land or  cloudland^and  then  fashion 
them  into  living  figures.  Tradi- 
tion takes  note  of  those  only  who 
make  themselves  noticeable ;  and 
she  deems  those  only  worthy  of 
being  inscribed  on  her  roll  and 
handed  down  to  posterity  whose 
great  achievements,  intellectual  or 
political,  have  won  for  them  a 
claim  on  the  love  and  remembrance 
of  a  nation.  Such  as  these  tradi- 
tion chooses  as  her  special  dar- 
lings, adomingtheir  memories  with 
the  fairest  images  of  her  fancy, 
and  casting  a  sort  of  supernatund 
halo  round  all  the  events  of  their 
lives,  only  that  she  may  thereby 
the  better  adore  and  marvel  at 
the  wondrous  way  in  which  Divine 
Providence  has  guided  them  and 
watched  over  them.* 

And  surely  if  such  a  man  as 
Johannes  von  Miiller  declares  the 
result  of  hia  investigations  to  be 
a  conviction  that  *  our  hero  cer- 
tainly did  live  in  1307,  and  that 
in  those  places  where  thanks  are 
still  offered  to  God  for  his  sucw^ss 
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he  actually  did  perforin  such  deeds 
as  led  to  the  deUverance  of  his 
country  and  entitled  him  to  the 
grateftd  remembrance  of  posterity/ 
then  surely  we  wandering  sum- 
mer-birds may  gladly  agree  with 
him,  and  own  that  the  poet  is  right 
when  he  says : 

'  While  mountains  stand  and  hills  remain 

the  same, 
The  archer  Tell  will  never  be  forgot' 

Let  US,  therefore,  sympathise  with 
the  enthusiasm  felt  by  the  Swiss 
for  him  who  represents  to  them 
the  love  of  liberty  in  its  most 
glowing  form ;  and  let  us  not  be 
too  anxious  and  careful  about 
names  and  dates,  for,  after  all; 
what  is  any  name  but  an  empty 
sound  ? 

Perhaps,  on  first  coming  into 
the  Forest  Cantons,  fresh  from 
the  bright  shores  of  the  Lake  of 
Zurich,  where  life  is  full  of  plea- 
sant bustle,  and  where  wealth, 
culture,  and  civilisation  have  their 
head-quarters,  we  shall  be  struck 
by  the  contrast  presented  by  these 
much  poorer  villages,  by  the  absence 
of  thriving  industries  and  the  su- 
perabundance of  churches,  chapels, 
and  convents ;  but  we  must  not 
forget  that  ten  or  twenty  years 
ago  everything  was  in  a  much 
more  backward  state  than  it  is  at 
present,  and  that  progress  is  sure 
to  penetrate  into  these  valleys 
along  with  the  steam-engine ;  for 
people  80  ardently  attached  to 
freedom,  as  are  those  who  dwell 
about  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  can- 
not fail  to  love  progress  too,  since 
the  one  cannot  come  to  perfection 
without  the  other.  The  contrast, 
however,  will  perhaps  strike  us 
especially  if,  on  leaving  Ziirich, 
we  take  the  railway  as  far  as 
Pfaiffikon,  on  the  southern  shore 
of  the  lake,  and  then  proceed  to 
ascend  the  inhospitable  Etzel, 
which  stands  like  a  boundary- 
wall  between  the  little  canton 
of  Schwyz   and  that  of  Zurich. 


Pfaffikon  itself  is  a  monkishstrong- 
hold,  and  everywhere  we  see 
signs  of  the  monldsh  rule  which 
hais  prevailed  here  for  centuries 
past.  The  road  over  the  Etzel  is 
one  of  the  great  pilgrim-highways, 
and  has  been  trodden  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  pious  pilgrims  in 
times  gone  by,  and  will  no  doubt 
continue  to  be  trodden  by  as  many 
more. 

Prom  the  blooming  smiling  gar- 
den which  lies  about  the  Ls^e  of 
Zurich,  from  the  land  of  sunshine 
and  cornfields,  we  have  suddenly 
come  into  an  inhospitable  region, 
where  very  few  attempts  seem  to 
have  been  made  to  bring  the  soil 
under  cultivation.  It  is  a  relief 
to  look  back  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain  upon  the  bright  land- 
scape and  the  flourishing  villages 
we  have  left  behind ;  but  the  de- 
vout pilgrim  will  here  turn  aside 
into  the  chapel  of  St  Meinrad, 
who  came  hither  a  thousand  years 
ago,  and  led  a  life  of  loneliness  and 
contemplation  in  the  depths  of 
the  wilderness.  Like  many  of  his 
contemporaries,  he,  the  son  of  a 
noble  race,  felt  impelled  to  with- 
draw from  the  disorders  of  his 
time,  and  was  attracted  from  Bol- 
lingen,  which  we  see  yonder  in 
the  direction  of  St.  Grail,  to  the 
wooded  summif  of  Mount  Etzel, 
where  he  built  his  first  hut,  and 
remained  for  seven  years.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  even  this  spot 
was  not  sufficiently  retired  to  sa- 
tisfy him,  and  he  went  farther  on 
into  the  depths  of  the  gloomy 
•Pinsterwald.  Here,  on  a  rocky 
plateau  by  the  side  of  a  copious 
mountain-stream  and  surrounded 
by  fiivclad  hills,  he  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  what  has  since  become 
a  celebrated  monastery.  It  stands 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  Alp- 
and  Sihl-thal,  and  has  developed 
into  a  building  of  such  magnifi- 
cence as  to  form  a  startling  con- 
trast with  the  wild  inhospitable 
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Tegion  arouncL  Meinrad  was  mur- 
dered by  two  robbers ;  but  a  pair 
of  pet  ravens,  birds  which  have 
always  been  on  good  terms  with 
the  followers  of  St.  Benedict,  pur- 
sued the  assassins,  and  eventually 
led  to  the  discovery  of  their  crime. 

The  hermit's  cell  was  gradually 
enlarged  century  by  century ;  and 
now  if  the  saint  who  passed  his 
life  in  voluntary  poverty  could  see 
the  grand  monastery  which  occu- 
pies its  site,  and  could  gaze  upon 
the  treasures  of  gold  and  precious 
stones  which  it  contains,  he  would 
think  it  was  all  some  witchciaft 
of  the  Fata  Morgana. 

As  we  descend  the  Etzel  we 
are  met  by  the  wild  impetuous 
riVer  Sihl,  and  we  see  the  bold 
bridge  which  has  been  flung  across 
it.  Like  the  one  on  the  St.  Gott- 
hard  road  in  the  south,  it  Ib  called 
by  the  people  the  Devil's  Bridge, 
and  the  demon  after  whom  it  is 
named  is  no  other  than  Philippus 
AureolusTheophrastus  Bombastus 
Paracelsus  von  Hohenheim.  The 
house  in  which  he  was  born  is 
said  to  have  stood  close  by  the 
bridge,  and  may  still  be  seen  there : 
liis  youth  was  passed  in  Einsie- 
deln.  Perhaps  the  great  chemist, 
physician,  and  mystic  lived  a  few 
hundred  years  too  soon. 

We  are  now  in  the  canton  of 
Zug,  and  a  short  journey  will  take 
us  from  Unter-Aegeri  to  the  little 
town  of  Zug,  the  principal  place 
in  the  canton.  It  stands  at  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  Lake  of 
Zug,  and  looks  like  an  antique 
gem  in  an  old-fashioned  setting, 
a  genuine  example  of  mediasval- 
ism.  No  other  town  has  so  faith- 
fully preserved  all  the  character- 
ii«ticd  of  the  Middle  Ages,  both  in 
form  and  in  colour,  in  its  walls, 
towers,  gates,  and  doorways.  Even 
Lucerne  is  less  antiquated,  and 
the  medisevalism  of  Schaffhausen 
and  St.  Gall  is  confined  to  a  few 
particular  streets.     It  looks  as  if 


a  Holbein  or  Diirer  must  have- 
painted  its  dark  colours  on  the- 
bright  green  background  formed 
by  the  hills  behind;  and,  as  it. 
looks  into  the  lake  and  beholds 
itseK  mirrored  in  the  clear  waters, 
it  sees  the  self-same  reflection  that 
met  its  gaze  centuries  ago.  In 
fact,  Zug  is  the  Swiss  Nuremberg,, 
and  there  are  people  who  go  sa 
far  as  to  say  that  the  forms  and 
features  of  its  inhabitants  have- 
altered  just  as  Uttle  as  its  build- 
ings ;  so  it  is  no  wonder  if  the 
air  both  in  churches  and  courts 
of  justice  strikes  one  as  oppres- 
sively mediaeval  too,  and  some- 
what fusty  besides,  nor  if  the  dust 
of  past  centuries  lies  thick  upon 
many  of  its  institutions.  Was  it 
not  in  Zug  that,  until  quite  recent- 
ly— within  the  last  few  years,  in- 
deed— torture  was  employed  to 
extract  the  truth  from  prisoners  ?* 
— ^a  fact  which  occasioned  the 
stem  interference  of  Government, 
and  proves  that  the  terrible  in- 
struments shown  to  strangers  ia 
the  Kaibenthurm  were  by  no 
means  harmless  curiosities  a  short 
time  ago. 

The  town  looks  like  some  aged 
grandmother  asleep  in  an  arm- 
chair, of  very,  very  ancient  date ; 
there  is  no  life  or  cheerfulness^ 
about  it :  brooks  run  dreamily 
down  the  streets,  and  above  the 
ornamented  gables  floats  the  sound 
of  bells  coming  from  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent churches  and  chapels  and  a 
couple  of  convents.  The  stranger 
may  well  look  round  him  in  as- 
tonishment, and  wonder  what  he- 
can  And  to  do  with  himself.  But 
there  is  enough  to  be  seen,  after 
all.  First,  there  is  the  view  of 
the  Rigi  and  Pilatus,  which  is- 
very  grand  and  beautiful  even 
when  seen  from  the  shore;  but. 
if  we  ascend  the  tower  of  St.. 
Oswald's  Church,  it  is  finer  still, 
and  from  the  Zug  ridge  it  opens 
out    into    a    perfect    panorama.. 
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When  the  summer  sun  is  shiniDg 
the  lake  will  be  of  a  peculiar 
^eenish-gold  colour,  and  then  it 
is  a  perfect  picture  of  calm  id^'llic 
repose,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  a 
.  landscape  consisting  of  sloping 
hills,  Alpine  pastures,  fields,  woods 
of  deciduous  trees,  as  well  as 
pines,  meadowB,  and  groves  of 
fruit-trees.  It  is  very  different 
from  the  busy  scene  presented  by 
the  Lake  of  Zurich.  But  the  Lake 
of  Zug  is  often  dark,  even  sad- 
looking,  and  then  again  it  is  calm 
4ind  dreamy — a  perfect  poet's  lake. 
From  the  Zugerberg  you  have 
4)r1so  a  good  view  of  the  numerous 
bays,  headlands,  and  promontories 
which  diversify  the  shores  of  the 
lake,  and  of  the  dark  luxuriant 
woods  in  the  foreground,  from 
-among  the  foliage  of  which  peep 
forth  scattered  dwellings,  clusters 
of  houses,  the  Castles  of  St  An- 
drew and  St.  Buona,  and,  on  the 
western  shore,  the  hamlets  of 
Cham  and  Risch.  To  the  north 
you  see  nothing  but  a  green  plain 
and  an  endless  vista  of  orchards 
interspersed  with  villages,  which 
«tretch  far  away  to  the  foot  of  the 
Albis  ridge.  To  the  south  are 
two  dark  masses  which  remind 
one  of  the  side-scenes  in  a  theatre, 
the  one  on  the  left  being  the  Rigi, 
And  the  one  on  the  right,  some- 
what farther  off,  the  gloomy  Pila- 
tus,  or  Mont  Pilat.  You  look 
between  the  two  into  the  bright 
«unny  valley  of  Unterwalden,  and 
the  background  is  closed  by  the 
Oyswilerstock,  the  Kothhom,  and 
the  Brunig,  which  leads  into  the 
Bernese  Oberland,  whence  the 
«now-white  crests  of  the  glaciers 
look  down  in  dazzling  brilliancy. 
This  surely  is  entertainment 
-enough;  but  those  who  do  not 
care  to  ascend  the  mountain  may 
stroll  out  of  the  little  town 
through  the  orchards  which  bor- 
der the  lake,  and  into  the  open 
country  in  the  direction  of  Arth. 


No  sooner  have  we  emerged  from 
the  narrow  streets  than  we  see 
the  influence  of  modern  times  in 
the  tasteful  houses  and  villas 
which  have  been  built  upon  the 
green-wooded  slopes.  The  road 
c^ong  the  eastern  shore  is  very 
smooth  and  pleasant,  besides  being 
sunny  and  cheerful  and  full  of 
variety.  Those  who  have  ever 
driven  through  the  old  wood  of 
Eyola  on  a  bright  summer  day, 
when  the  birds  were  singing  in 
every  tree,  and  the  noble  old 
Spanish  chestnuts,  natives  of  an- 
other clime,  were  spreading  their 
thick  foliage  overhead,  can  hardly 
have  helped  burstii^  out  into  a 
song  of  jubilation,  or  if  they  did 
not  sing,  surely  they  must  have 
whistled : 

It  cannot  be  portrayed  in  words, 
And  colours  from  the  artistes  store 

Can  never  give  the  parple  light 
Which  broods  upon  this  aacred  shore.* 

And  see,  we  are  on  sacred  soil 
again,  almost  without  knowing 
it !  We  have  reached  Arth,  and 
Arth  is  in  the  canton  of  Schwyz. 
The  ascent  of  the  Eigi  is  made 
from  this  place ;  but  we  are  going 
to  keep  the  Rigi  for  a  bonjie  bottcJte, 
and  will  turn  our  steps  towards 
Schwyz  in  the  mean  time. 

Observe  the  various  convenient 
roads  which  diverge  from  Schwyz 
to  all  points  of  the  compass. 
There  is  one  very  beautiful  one 
leading  from  Arth  across  the 
desert  of  Goldau,  and  along  the 
Lake  of  Lowerz  to  Brunnen ;  theo 
there  is  the  new  main-road  run- 
ning along  the  Hoggenberg  and 
the  Lake  of  Zurich  to  Einsiedeln ; 
the  road  from  Brunnen,  into 
which  the  new  Axen  and  Gersauer 
roads  open;  and  another  new 
road  to  the  Muottathal,  and  so  on. 
He  will  also  discover  that. there 
is  a  convenient  and  very  beautiful 
way  up  to  the  top  of  the  great 
double-peaked  mountain  called  the 
Mythenberg,  where  more  laurels 
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may  be  gained  than  by  the  ascent 
of  the  Eigi;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
the  Mythenberg  is  not  as  yet 
desecrated  by  a  railway,  and  in  the 
second  it  is  some  three  hundred 
feet  higher  than  the  Eigi. 

The  two  peaks,  called  the 
Greater  and  Lesser  Mythen,  rise 
in  naked  beauty  from  the  green 
ridge  of  the  Hacken,  at  the  foot 
of  which  lies  the  little  town  of 
Schwyz.  In  former  days  it  was 
considered  a  deed  of  the  utmost 
daring  to  climb  them  and  to  plant 
a  cross  on  the  summit  of  the 
loftier  of  the  two,  in  token  of 
success;  but  now  many  people 
make  the  ascent,  and  it  is  quite 
within  the  compass  of  any  young 
lady  who  is  well  shod.  More- 
over, side  by  side  with  the  solitary 
cross  now  stands  a  modest  little 
inn,  on  the  very  top  of  the  Great 
Mythen,  whence  the  view  is — 
"Well,  if  we  were  to  say  now  all 
that  might  be  said  about  it,  we 
should  rob  our  old  acquaintance 
of  the  finest  pearls  in  his  crown ; 
so  we  will  adjourn  the  description 
for  the  present,  and  say  adieu  till 
we  meet  again  on  the  Eigi. 

A  three-mile  walk  from  Schwyz 
brings  us  to  Brunnen  on  the  Lake 
of  Lucerne,  where  we  shall  find 
ourselves  surrounded  by  a  perfect 
emharras  de  richesses.  One  hard- 
ly knows  which  way  to  turn  first. 
There  are  conveyances  of  all  kinds 
passing  to  and  fro — carriages, 
chaises,  &c.,  without  number;  the 
lake  is  sparkling  in  most  tempting 
fashion;  steamers,  boats,  and  skififs 
are  darting  hither  and  thither 
across  the  smiling  waters ;  and  a 
multitude  of  places  are  beckoning 
us  in  different  directions.  There 
are  Stoss,  Treib,  Seelisbeig,  Bee* 
kenried.  Lucerne,  Schwyz,  Seewen, 
and  the  Muottathal,  none  of  them 
very  far  off;  then  there  is  the 
grand  St.  Gotthard  road  running 
southwards,  and  there  are  the 
wildly    beautiful   valleys  which 


open  into  the  Eeussthal,  among 
which  that   of  Maderan  stands 
preeminent.     Moreover,  we  are 
close  to  some  of  the  most  classical 
spots  in  Switzerland,  such  as  Etit- 
li,  Tell's  Chapel,  and  Schiller's 
Memorial,  the  Mythenstein,  a  rock 
so  called,  which  rises  like  a  grand 
obelisk  froih  out  the  lake.     Even 
those  who  prefer  staying  at  home 
will  find  quite  enough  to  entertain 
them  in  the  garden  of  the  Wald- 
statter  Hof,  the  best  hotel  in  the 
place,    whence    they    may    gaze 
across  the  lake  at  the  dark  moun- 
tains of  Uri  and  XJnterwald,  and 
rest  assured  that,  so  far  as  other 
matters  are  concerned,  they  can- 
not do  better  than  leave  them- 
selves entirely  in  the  hands  of 
their  capital  landlady,  Madame 
Fassbind,  who  will  certainly  not 
disappoint  the  confidence  placed 
in  her ;  indeed,  she  deserves  to  be 
immortalised  quite  as  much   as 
the  famous  hostess  of  Appenzell, 
and  we  would  fain  place  a  star, , 
Badeker  fashion,  against  the  name 
of  her  house,  as  a  friendly  inti- 
mation to  all  who  come  this  way 
that  they  cannot  do  bette^  than 
turn  in  thither. 

The  shore  of  the  lake  is  swarm- 
ing with  foreigners,  by  whom  on 
bright  sunny  days,  when  the  wind 
is  asleep,  many  are  the  demands 
made  upon  the  boatmen  for  the 
hire  of  their  fragile  craft.  But 
'  when  the  Mythenstein  puts  his- 
hood  on,'  or  liie  wind  blows  chill 
and  cold,  impatient  visitors  are 
doomed  to  hear,  sometimes  for 
days  together,  the  oh -repeated 
and  depressing  words  with  which 
Schiller  has  made  them  so  fa- 
miliar, 'Don't  go!  There's  a 
heavy  storm  coming  up ;  you  must 
wait!'  At  such  times  as  these, 
however,  they  may  console  them- 
selves by  making  a  short  expedi- 
tion along  the  shore  to  the  little 
village  of  Gersau.  A  tlioroughly 
prosperous-looking  place  it  is,  and 
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U  owes  its  well-being  to  the  dili- 
gent X1B6  it  haa  made  of  the  gifta 
which  Nature  has  so  lavishly  be- 
stowed npoa  it.  The  soil  upon 
which  Gersnu  ataadB  was  formed 
by  the  two  wild  mountain-torrents, 
Biese  and  Rohrli,  which  issue 
forth  &om  ravines  in  the  Bigi,  and 
bring  with  them  a  qnantity  of 
earth  and  nibbish   which   they 


have  deposited  upon  the  margin 
of  the  lake.  But  the  luxariant 
vegetation,  which  reminds  one  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  Chiavenna, 
and  has  caused  Gersau  to  he  styled 
the  Swiss  Nice,  owes  its  existence 
to  the  mild  and  genial,  almost 
Italian,  climate  which  prevaOe 
here.  No  winds  are  suffered  to 
visit  Gersau  but  the  warm  Fohn 
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and  the  south-east  wind,  for  it  is  of  Italy  should  thrive  to  perfec- 
protected  on  the  light  by  tiie  rug-  tion.  Indeed,  it  has  become  quite 
ged  wall  of  rock  cqlled  the  Vitz-     naturalised  ^  about  the  Lake 


nauaietock,  on  the  left  by  the 
Hochfloh,  and  in  the  rear  by  the 
precipices  of  the  Rigi>  Fig-trees 
will  here  live  through  the  winter 
in  the  open  air,  and.theii  iruit 
ripens  in  the  summer,  so  it  is  no 
wonderthat  the  beautiful  chestnut 


of  Lucerne,  which,  so  tradition  af- 
firms, is  owing  to  two  Italians 
who  spent  a  night,  many,  many 
years  ^o,  in  an  inn  at  Horw,  near 
Lucerne,  and  in  the  morning  pre- 
sented their  obligii^  landlord 
with  a  few  chestnuta  which  they 
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told  him  to  plant  in  tlie  gioun(L 
This  he  did,  and  the  yonng  trees 
throve  perfectly,  grew  to  maturity, 
and  rewarded  the  care  of  their 
owner  by  bearing  froit,  greatly  to 
hifi  delight  In  time  a  little  grove 
of  chestnuts  grew  up  around  the 
inn,  which  was  thenceforward 
called  the  Chestnut-tree,  and  very 
soon  there  were  chestnuts  all 
about  the  lake. 

But  about  a  century  and  a  half 
ago,  the  industrious  little  place 
was  yet  further  enriched  by  the 
invention  of  the  spinning  of  floss- 
silk,  a  branch  of  industry  which 
it  still  pursues,  and  £rom  which  it 
gains  not  merely  a  comfortable 
livelihood,  but  even  wealth.  Ger- 
sau  is  also  interesting  on  several 
other  accounts,  the  most  important 
of  which  is,  that  from  1359  until 
the  end  of  the  last  century  it  was 
an  entirely  independent  free  State. 
In  those  times  it  was  not  a  little 
proud  of  being  permitted  to  erect 
a  tall  conspicuous  gallows,  as  a 
token  of  its  independence  and  of 
its  possessing  its  own  criminal 
jurisdiction.  The  lions  were  all 
taken  one  by  one,  but  no  one  paid 
any  heed  to  the  little  bee  in  its 
nook  on  the  lake,  untU  the  Man 
of  Corsica  came  and  forced  it  to 
yield  its  honey. 

Another  of  its  special  features 
has  long  since  ceased  to  exist, 
unfortunately  for  the  artist,  who 
might  have  found  in  it  numerous 
subjects  for  his  pencil.  ThiB  was 
the  singular  institution  called  the 
*  Gaunerkilbi,'  or  Thieves'  Festi- 
val, which  was  heldhefe  annually 
on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  As- 
cension. All  the  doubtful  charac- 
ters of  the  neighbourhood — ^beg- 
gars, gipsies,  men,  women,  and 
children — streamed  hither  from  all 
parts,  to  the  number  of  several 
hundred,  and  formed  a  strange 
motley  encampment  in  the  mea- 
dows, where  they  feasted  like  a 
swarm  of  locusts.     On  the  Mon- 


day they  appeared  dressed  in 
their  very  best,  and  gave  tbem- 
selves  up  to  dancing,  and  more 
money  changed  hands  in  the 
course  of  the  day  than  the 
wealthiest  of  the  young  peasants 
could  afford  to  spend.  On  Tues- 
day they  all  hurried  away,  and 
soon  after  there  was  not  a  tacace 
of  them  to  be  seen  anywhere. 

That  Gersau  should  abound  in 
charming  walks  is  only  what 
might  be  expected  from  its  situa- 
tion. There  is  a  delightful  path 
along  the  Biesebach  to  the 
Bothefluh  and  the  Mis  of  the  Bohr- 
libach,  or  to  the  chapel  of  the 
'  Kindlismord,'  which  is  connect- 
ed  with  a  veiy  dismal  story.  It 
seems  that  there  was  a  wedding 
one  day  at  the  inn  of  Treib,  which 
is  still  to  be  seen  standing  close 
to  the  margin  of  the  lake,  oppo- 
site Brunnen.  The  wedding  was 
followed  by  dancing,  and  while 
the  fiddler,  who  had  come  across 
the  lake  from  Geisau,  sat  feasting 
and  drinking  within,  his  child  lay 
starving  in  the  boat  outside,  and 
had  to  go  home  at  night  with  its 
father  still  hungry.  When  they 
reached  the  landing-place,  how- 
ever, the  fiddler  grew  so  furious 
with  it  for  begging  for  food,  that 
he  dashed  out  its  brains  against  a 
stone.  Bemorse  then  drove  him 
from  his  home  to  take  service  in 
a  foreign  land;  but  the  crime  into 
which  he  had  been  betrayed  by 
wine  was  brought  to  light  by  the 
same  agency,  for  the  man  himself 
confessed  it  in  a  fit  of  intoxication 
The  chapel  has  been  standing  for 
the  last  three  hundred  years,  and 
a  cliff  on  the  lake  at  Gersau, 
where  one  of  the  child's  shoes 
came  ashore,  is  still  called  the 
*  Bed  Shoe.' 

Treib  lies  at  the  point  of  a 
promontory  opposite  Brunnen, 
whei^  the  lake,  here  called  the 
Bay  of  Buochs,  or  Gersau,  sud- 
denly changes  its  course,  and  in* 
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stead  of  running  east  and  west, 
as  heretofore,  makes  a  great 
bend  to  north  and  south.  Erom 
Brunnen  to  Fliielen  it  is  called 
the  Bay  of  Uri;  and  here  the 
mountains  reveal  themselves  in 
all  their  stupendous  magnificence. 
There  is  a  most  romantic  charm 
about  the  whole  scene,  which  com- 
bines savage  grandeur  with  sweet 
soft  beauty,  and  abounds  in  variety 
of  form  and  colour.  The  preci- 
pices along  the  shore  are  so  steep 
that  there  is  but  just  room  for  two 
villages  at  their  base. 

Those  who  wish  to  enjoy  it  all 
thoroughly  will  go  up  from  Treib 
to  Seelisberg,  though  by  so  doing 
they  will  miss  the  Lake  of  Seelis- 
berg, which  lies  deep  buried 
among  wild  masses  of  rock  and 
pine  -  woods  on  the  way  from 
Beckenried  to  the  Alpine  village 
of  Emmatten. 

Far  below  us,  at  a  giddy  depth 
of  some  four  thousand  feet,  gleams 
the  green  lake,  while  around  us 
the  mighty  mountains  rear  their 
great    heads   on    high.     Yonder, 
most  conspicuous   of  all,  is  the 
ice-crowned    Uri-Rothstock,   and 
beyond  are  the  JSfiederbauen  and 
the  massive  Bristen,  while  oppo- 
site, on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
valley  of  the  Keuss,  stands  the 
colossal    Windgalle.      We    look 
straight  down  into  the  streets  of 
Schwyz,  and  are  almost  on  a  level 
with   the    My  then;    Morschach, 
which  is  not  visible  from  the  lake, 
seems  quite  near  us ;  and  there  is 
the  Frohnalpstock,  the  village  of 
Sisikon,  and  Tell*s  Chapel  at  the 
foot  of  the  Axenbeig,  where  hun-  ' 
dreds  come  day  by  da^  to  medi- 
tate upon  the  past.     We  can  see  '. 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  ' 
beautifully-constructed  Axen  road, 
which  runs  to  Altdorf  along  the. 
eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  close  to' 
the  face  of  the  cliff,  or  through 
tunnels  pierced  in  its  side.     Im- 
mediately below   Seelisbeig  lies 


the  old  classic  meadow  of  Riitli, 
the  most  sacred  spot  in  Switzer- 
land, and  now  naUonal  property. 
All  the  dear  old  names  seem  to 
ring  in  our  ears  as  we  gaze  upon 
it,  and  the  grand  scenery  around 
inspires  us  with  great  thoughtflL 
The   moonlight  night   described 
with  such  poetic  feeling  by  Schil- 
ler seems  to  live  again  before  ns. 
We  hear  the  sound  of  the  fire- 
man's horn  coming   over  to  us 
from    Seelisberg,  and  the    clear 
tones  of  the  Httle  bell  in  the 
forest  chapel  in  Schwyz,    as    it 
rings  for  matins ;  yonder  are  the 
boats  now  coming  to  shore ;  and 
the  sun  is  shedding  such  a  golden 
radiance  upon  the  solitary  rock 
there  in  the  lake  that  the  large 
letters  upon  its  face  glow  golden 
too,  and  the  great  name  of  the 
poet  is  revealed  in  all  becomiQg 
splendour.    This  rock  is  the  My- 
thenstein,  a  natural  obelisk,  and 
the  most  beautiful   Schiller  me- 
morial in  the  ifoi*ld,    for  it  is 
hallowed  by  the  touching  grati- 
tude   of    a    plain    and    homely 
people.     The  monument  happens 
to  be  placed  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  stage  upon  which  that  famous 
drama  was  enacted,  which  brought 
punishment  to  the  arbitrary  no- 
bles and  freedom  to  the  enslaved 
people ;  for  all  the  places  which 
deserve  mention  from  their  con-' 
nection  with  those  times  lie  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  lake.     In  old  days  the  lake 
formed  the  grand  means  of  com- 
munication   between    the    outer 
world  and  the  wild  inaccessible 
places  which  lay  buried  in  the 
lonely  recesses  of  the  mountains, 
just  as  the  ocean  is  the  grand 
highway  which  connects  one  land 
with    another    throughout    the 
world. 

For  the  last  ten  years  or  more, 
however,  it  has  been  possible  to 
travel  by  land  as  well  as  by  water ; 
for  a  splendid  high-road,   called 
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the  AzeDBtrasse,  has  been  oon- 
structedy  which,  starting  from 
Brunnen,  runs  boldly  along  and 
sometimes  through  the  precipitous 
cliifs  of  the  Lake  of  IJri,  and  at 
length  joins  the  St  Gotthaid  road 
at  Altdorf. 

Such  roads  as  these  were  con- 
sidered in  former  days  as  appro- 
priate work  for  demons,  but  alto- 
gether beyond  the  powers  of  hu- 
man beings;  whereas  now,  thanks 
to  that  pioneer  of  civilisation,  the 
engineer,  a  tunnel  through  the 
rock,  perhaps  three  or  four  miles 
long,  is  no  longer  looked  upon  as 
a  marveL 

The  Axen  road  is  named  after 
the  Axenberg,  a  mountain  which 
rises  to  the  north  of  Fliielen,  along 
and  through  and  at  the  foot  of 
which  this  famous  highway  runs. 
Foreign  engineers  admire  the 
masterly  manner  in  which  the 
costly  and  arduous  task  has  been 
executed ;  while  tourists,  such  as 
ourselves,  are  enchanted  with  the 
wild  beauty  of  the  panorama  un- 
folded before  us  in  never-ending 
variety  at  every  step,  and  the  art- 
ist finds  subjects  innumerable  for 
his  pencil.  Throughout  almost  its 
whole  course  the  road  runs  close 
above  the  surface  of  the  lake ;  for 
it  is  cut  in  the  face  of  the  moijn- 
tains,  which  rise  so  perpendicu- 
larly from  the  water  as  rarely  to 
leave  any  margin  whatever.  Often 
we  look  through  the  dark  tops 
of  pine-trees  directly  down  upon 
the  still  blue  waters,  and  see  the 
fissured  cliffs  of  the  western  shore 
rising  at  apparently  a  very  little 
distance  from  us.  Then  we  enter 
one  of  the  shady  galleries  which 
have  been  formed  by  the  blasting 
of  the  rock,  a«d  see  a  stream  of 
light  pouring  in  upon  us  from  the 
new  landscape  at  the  other  end. 
Once  only  does  the  road  leave  the 
steep  side  of  the  rock,  and  that  is 
where  a  stream  from  the  valley  of 
Biemenstald   has  forced  its  way 


through,  and  has  thrown  np  a 
little  mound  of  earth  upon  which 
stands  the  small  village  of  Sisi- 
kon,  in  a  grove  of  walnnt  and 
chestnut  trees.  After  passing 
Sisikon  the  precipioea  again  ap- 
proach the  water's  edge,  and  the 
road  is  again  shut  in  by  a  wall  of 
rock.  Here,  just  below  it,  and 
half  buried  in  foliage,  standis  the 
far-famed  Tell's  Chs^l,  whidi 
may  be  approached  by  a  foot-path 
leading  down  to  it  from  the 
Axenstrasse.  Befreshments  may 
be  obtained  in  the  hotd  called 
Zur  Tellsplatte,  and  after  par- 
taking of  them  we  may  feel  suffi- 
ciently fortified  to  enter  the  great 
tunnel  of  the  Axenberg.  A  e^ort 
distance  farther  on  the  road  comes 
down  to  the  lake,  and  we  reach 
Fliielen,  a  pleasant  cheerful-look- 
ing viUage,  and  the  port  of  the 
canton  of  IJrL  The  soil  here  is 
formed  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of 
the  river  Keuss.  Yonder  daik- 
wooded  mountains  enclose  the 
valley  of  the  Beuss ;  and  mighty 
giants  they  are,  tiie  most  con- 
spicuous of  all  being  the  conical 
peak  of  the  Bristenstock. 

In  the  summer  Fliielen  is  full  of 
life  and  bustle ;  steamers  are  com- 
ing and  going  every  hour,  bring- 
ing and  taking  away  passengers 
of  all  nations.  Travellers  bound 
for  Italy  can  here  take  the  dili- 
gence or  private  carnages,  of  which  ^ 
there  are  always  plenty  to  be  had. 
The  Italian  element  indeed  begins 
to  be  conspicuous  here  in  the  pe^ 
sons  of  the  voituriers,  or  coachmen,, 
who  are  quite  as  eager  for  gain  as, 
and  better  versed  in  the  art  of  pei^ 
suasion  than,  their  Swiss  colleagues. 
Arrangements  maj  here  be  made 
for  proceeding  to  Wasen,  Ander- 
matt,  the  Furka  Pass,  Rhone 
Glacier,  Pass  of  the  St.  Gotthard, 
Airolo,  and  fiirther  still. 

Those  who  do  not  care  to  walk 
along  the  dusty  road  which  leads 
hence  to  Altdorf  will  find  omni- 
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buses  belonging  to  some  balf-dozen 
botels  waiting  for  tbem  on  tbe 
sbore  of  the  lake,  from  which  they 
will  readily  conclude  that  more 
and  more  interest  is  taken  in  the 
place  which,  more  than  all  others, 
is  connected  with  the  traditions  of 
William  Tell. 

It  was  at  Altdorf  that  the  hat 
was  raised  upon  the  pole ;  at  Alt- 
dorf that  the  famous  arrow  was 
shot  from  tbe  cross-bow,  the  story 
of  which  will  be  told  by  all  future 
generations;  at  Altdorf  Tell  was 
born ;  and  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood stands  the  castle  which 
belonged  to  those  friends  of  the 
people,  the  lords  of  Attinghausen. 
But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
we  shall  find  any  special  memorials 
of  Tell  at  Altdorf;  there  is  no 
monument  worthy  of  the  man  or 
the  deed,  and  neither  the  figures 
surmounting  the  stone  fomitain, 
nor  the  misshapen  colossal  plaster 
statue,  nor  the  wonderful  frescoes 
on  the  ancient  tower,  are  any  of 
them  worth  half  as  much  as  the 
homely  little  rhyme  which  the 
traveller  reads  with  a  smile  near 
the  middle  of  the  bridge  called  the 
Kapell-brucke  at  Lucerne : 

*  WlUitm  TeU  he  scorned  the  hat. 
To  death  was  he  coudeinned  for  that, 
Unless  an  apple  on  the  spot 
From  his  own  child's  head  he  shot' 

But  William  Tell*s  best  monument 
is  the  constant  remembrance  in 
which  his  name  is  held  by  old  and 
young. 

In  Altdorf  itself  nothing  has 
survived  from  his  times  save 
the  everlasting  and  unchangeable 
mountains,  tbe  sacred  forest  on 
the  Griinwaldberg,  and  the  rush- 
ing roaring  Schachen.  It  has 
suffered  severely  from  tire  more 
than  once  since  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, the  worst  conflagration  hav- 
ing taken  place  in  the  last  year  of 


the  last  century,  since  which  time 
it  has  been  almost  entirely  re- 
built, and  in  far  grander  style. 
When  seen  beneath  the  bright 
summer  sun,  this,  the  capital  of  the  , 
canton  of  Uri,  looks  a  peaceful, 
prosperous,  and  even  cheerful 
place,  with  its  trim  little  flower- 
gardens  and  luxuriant  meadows. 
What  may  be  concealed  behind 
this  external  brightness  is  another 
matter. 

The  parish  church,  which  stands 
among  gardens  and  nut-trees  on 
the  mountain-side,  is  a  grand-look- 
ing building,  and  its  sacristy  con- 
tains a  good  many  costly  offerings 
in  the  shape  of  chalices  and  vest- 
ments, dating  from  the  times  when 
the  men  of  Altdorf,  and  indeed 
of  Uri  in  general,  were  bitten  with 
a  fancyfortaking  service  in  foreign 
lands,  ^ot  far  from  the  churdi, 
and  keeping  guard  over  it,  as  it 
were,  stand  a  monastery  belonging 
to  the  Capuchins  and  a  convent 

If  we  stroll  through  the  out- 
skirts of  Altdorf,  or  on  to  Biirglen 
and  Attinghausen,  we  may  enjoy 
the  great  and  wondrous  beauty 
of  Nature  to  our  heart's  content. 
When  we  behold  her  enthroned 
among  the  sublime  mountains,  she 
looks  like  some  mighty  and  august 
queen;  but  when  we  see  her  in 
the  fields,  in  the  flowery  meadows 
and  fruitM  orchards,  she  descends 
from  her  pedestal  and  becomes 
the  tender  kindly  mother,  whom 
we  are  fain  to  address  in  some 
such  words  as  these : 

'  Thrilled  with  thy  beauty  and  love  in 

the  wooded  slope  of  the  mountain. 
Here,  mat  motiier.   I  lie,  thy  child, 

with  his  head  on  tny  booom ! 
Into  my  being  thou  murmorest  joy, 

and  tenderest  sadness 
Shedd*st  thou,  like  dew,  on  my  heart, 

till  the  joy  and  the  heavenly  sadness 
Pour  themselves  forth  from  mv  heart  in 

tears  and  the  bymn.of  thanksgiving.* 

COLEKIDOB. 
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'What  is  the  matter  with  yon 
to-day  f  You  look  out  of  sorts/ 
inquired  a  septuagenarian  fiiend. 

*  Only  a  little  feverish— caught 
cold ;  so  I  have  been  taking  ever 
so  many  bottles  of  sulphate  of 
quinine,  until  I  am  as  deaf  as 
people  who  won't  hear.' 

'  Sulphate  of  quinine,  indeed  ! 
Save  that  for  another  time,  and 
take  a  bottle  of  good  old  Bor- 
deaux. We  roast  a  turkey  to- 
morrow.    Come  and  dine.' 

Having  confidezice  in  his  seven- 
ty-odd years'  experience,  I  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  and  agreed 
to  try  the  prescription — at  least, 
in  part.  My  readers  may  be  satis- 
fied to  learn  that  no  evil  results 
were  the  consequence.  Which 
fact  is  nothing  wonderful 

For,  be  it  noted  in  your  private 
agenda,  the  wines  of  Boideaux, 
as  compared  with  all  others  ix\ 
respect  to  wholesomeness,  are 
more  highly  esteemed  in  France 
even  than  they  are  in  England. 
Champagne,  and  white  wines  in 
general,  used  habitually  (with  a 
few  exceptions  to  be  hereafter 
noted),  are  held  to  be  bad  for  the 
nerves;  Burgundy  idem  for  the 
head;  but  of  good,  sound,  old 
Bordeaux,  drink  as  much  as  ever 
you  will,  it  can  (theoretically)  do 
you  no  harm.  That  wine,  or 
rather  those  wines,  known  in 
England  as  Clarets,  are  endowed 
with  as  many  virtues  as  aurum 
potabile  or  the  alchemists'  elixir 
of  life.  They  make  old  me;i 
yotmg,  and  strengthen  young  men 
with  two-man  vigour.  They  cure 
the  ailing,  and  improve  the  healthy; 
they  soften  angry  passions,  bright- 


en up  dull  care,  sweeten  sour  tem- 
pers, restore  failing  appetite,  and 
insure  digestion  when  appetite  is 
satisfied*  It  is  they,  and  not  the 
total  temperance  teapot,  who  fill 
the  cup  or  glass  which  cheers, 
but  not  inebriates — ^if  people  wiU 
be  but  wise  as  well  as  meny; 
and,  as  Horace  asked, '  Why  dies 
the  man  whose  garden  gives  him 
Sagef  so  a  true-bom  Girondin 
will  wonder  how  anything  so  un- 
pleasant can  occur  to  the  worthy 
whose  cellar  is  well  stored  with 
*  Vins  de  Bordeaux.' 

Of  course,  in  all  those  districts 
of  France  where  grapes  ripen  suf- 
ficiently to  make  palatable  wine, 
that  wine  is  there  the  habitual 
beverage,  even  for  working  people, 
because,  to  give  one  reason,  it  is 
cheaper  than  beer;  but,  in  de- 
partments which  produce  no  wine, 
and  in  all  cases  for  choice  wine 
to  set  before  guests,  Bordeaux 
(genuine  or  suppostitious)  largely 
enjoys  the  preference — an  infiu* 
ential  cause  being  that  it  bears 
travelling  (especially  by  sea)  better 
than  Buigundy.  Prejudice  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  Burgundy 
wines,  bottled  in  the  interior  and 
brought  to  the  coast,  suffer  from 
the  injurious  neighbourhood  of 
the  sea.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  get  an  explanation  how  sea-air 
can  influence  wine  in  bottles ;  but 
certain  it  is  that,  whether  through 
fear  of  loss  or  through  restricted 
demand,  French  wine-merchants 
residing  on  the  coast  keep  their 
stocks  of  Burgundies  compara- 
tively low. 

And  here  we  have  an  example 
of  the  widely  different  treatments 
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judged  expedient  for  di£feient 
growths  of  wine.  Madeiia,  for 
the  benefit  of  its  health,  is  made 
to  take  a  voyage  to  the  Indies 
and  back;  while  Burgundy,  for 
fear  of  seansickness,  is  forbidden 
even  to  cross  the  Channel.  To 
taste  Burgundy  to  perfection,  you 
must  not  only  go  to  France  to 
drink  it,  but  must  drink  it  at  a 
sufficient  distance  inland  to  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  every  maritime 
whiff  of  wind. 

That  red  wines  in  general 
should  be  more  wholesome  than 
most  white  or  yellow  wines  may 
be  explained  by  their  respective 
modes  of  manufacture.  Some 
white  wines  are  made  from  black 
grapes,  by  pressing  them  imme- 
diately after  they  aie  gathered, 
before  the  skin  has  had  time  to 
decompose  and  colour  the  juice, 
which  juice  is  fermented  as  soon 
as  drawn  ofL  Such  white  wine, 
therefore,  contains  nothing  but 
what  is  contained  in  the  pulp  of 
the  beiry,  together  with  the  al- 
cohol evolved  from  the  sugar 
therein,  to  the  exclusion  of  those 
elements  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  pips,  the  skin,  and  the  stalk 
of  the  grapes.  It  is,  in  fisust,  only 
an  incomplete  beverage,  almost 
equivalent  to  beer  without  hops. 
Now,  in  all  pure  and  unadulter- 
ated red  wines,  the  colouring 
matter  is  the  sldn  of  the  grape. 
A  very  dark  variety  of  black 
giape,  called  the  Teintutier,  the 
Dyer,  is  grown  for  the  express 
purpose  of  deepening  the  colour 
of  wines  likely  to  be  deficient  in 
that  quality.  When  the  fruit  for 
red-wine-making  is  gathered,  it  is 
not  immediately  pressed,  but  is 
thrown  into  an  enormous  vat, 
where  the  grapes,  partially  crashed, 
are  left — ^pulp,  stalks,  skins,  and 
all — until  fermentationhasreached 
a  certain  point.  They  are  then 
finally  pressed,  still  all  together. 
The  liquor  drawn  off,  further  fer- 


mented and  duly  fined,  becomes 
red  wine. 

It  will  be  evident  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  simultaneous  fer- 
mentation of  the  stalk,  the  skin, 
and  the  pulp  of  the  grape  toge^ 
ther,  all  genuine  red  wines  con- 
tain divers  medicinal  elements 
supplied  by  the  vine-plant,  which 
must  have  their  effect  on  the 
human  system,  according  to  the 
place  of  growth,  its  soil  and 
climate,  and  the  varieties  of  grape 
used  in  making  the  wine— and 
also  according  to  the  constitution 
of  each  individual  drinker.  For 
instance,  the  first-rate  wines  of 
M^doc  contain,  besides  free  acids 
and  vegetable  and  mineral  salts, 
tartaric,  malic,  acetic,  and  CBuan- 
thic  acids.  The  salts  are,  bitar* 
trate  of  potasli^  tartrate  of  lime, 
tartrate  of  aluminium,  and  tartrate 
of  iron.  They  carry  from  seven- 
teen to  eighteen  hundredths  of 
tannin,  and  from  thirty-four  to 
thirty-five  hundredths  of  colouring 
matter.  The  maximuTn  of  alcohol 
contained  is  from  8*50  to  9*25  per 
cent. 

A  remarkable  &ct  connected 
with  wines  is,  that  certain  world- 
feunous  vintages  are  obtained  from 
localities  which  ordinary  observers 
would  pronounce,  at  first  sight,  to 
be  little  likely  to  produce  them ; 
while  other  spots,  equally  or  ap- 
parently more  ikvoured  by  cir- 
cumstances, supply  either  nothing 
at  all  or  very  little  indeed  to  the 
general  wine-harvest  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  little  of  such  a 
quality  as  to  be  never  mentioned 
or  publicly  acknowledged.  It 
disappears  by  consumption  at 
home,  or  it  is  absorbed  by  admix- 
ture with,  and  falsification  of, 
other  wines,  which  procure  its 
admittance  into  unsuspecting 
households  under  a  style  and  title 
to  which  it  has  no  right. 

The  tourist  who  has  sipped 
delicious  Ehine  wine  in  the  midst 
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of  its  numerous  picturesque  birth- 
places, gratifying  at  the  same  time 
his  eyes  and  his  palate,  or  who 
has  washed  down  the  game  and 
the  fruits  of  Burgundy,  with  its 
rose-scented,  ruby-tinted,  native* 
beverage,  within  sight  of  the  long 
range  of  hills  which  give  to  the 
department  its  name  of  Cdte 
d'Or,  the  Golden  Slope,  will  na- 
turally associate  superior  wines 
with  rocky  declivities  fiilly  facing 
the  sun.  What  will  be  his  sur-> 
prise  on  approaching  Bordeaux,; 
and  still  more  on  proceeding  fur-: 
ther  on,  to  traverse  the  far-famed  < 
plain  of  Medoc !  He  will  behold 
a  tract  of  land  which,  without 
being  aware  of  accomplished  fsusts,. 
he  would  pronounce  to  be  moder- 
ate or  indifferent  (when  it.  was 
not  absolutely  bad)  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  fair  (in  spring) 
but  never  first-rate  for  pasturage.  • 
And  yet  here,  on  these  unpromis- 
ing fiats,  which  lie  between  the 
river  Garonne  and  the  sea,  ara 
grown  the  so-called  '  Clarets,'  for 
the  cream  of  which  the  capital 
cities  of  the  world  try  to  outbid 
each  other,  and  of  which  (second, 
third,  fourth,  or  fifth  qualities)  a 
greater  quantity  is  handed  over 
to  commerce  than  'the  most 
abundant  years  can  produce  with« 
in  the  stated  limits.  In  France 
alone,  at  least  one  hundred  times 
as  much  Chateau  Lafitte  claret  is 
drunk  as  the  whole  estate  yields 
annually.  Where  do  the  fiEdse 
ninety-nine  bottles  come  fromi 
Where,  0  where^  do  they  spring 
from  the  ground  ?  Are  the  vines 
that  produce  them  to  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  flowers  that  are  born 
to  blush  unseen  ?  At  least,  their 
sweetness,  instead  of  being  wasted 
oh  the  desert,  finds  its  way,  with 
approval,  to  the  busy  haunts  of 
men. 

As  the.  vines  are  trained  in  low 
parallel  horizontal  cordons  instead 
of  being  supported,  as  elsewhere^ 


on  upright  stakes  (echoLUu),  when 
they  are  in  leaf  the  Medoc  pre- 
sents the  pleasant  aspect  of  a  sea 
of  verdure,  deliciously  scented  in 
early  summer  with  the  mignon- 
ette-like perfume  of  the  blossoms, 
bounded  only  by  a  distant  hori- 
zon, in  which,  interspersed  with 
handsome  clumps  of  trees,  the 
various  and  sundry  Chateaux — 
Margaux,  Palmer,  Lafitte,  and  the 
rest,  which  give  their  names  to 
the  costly  wines  grown  within 
their  precincts — stand  up  here  and 
there  Hke  rocky  islets  emerging 
from  an  archipdago  of  green. 

But  perhaps,  you  think,  the 
richness  of  the  soil  makes  up  for 
the  flatness  of  the  aspect  1  !Not 
at  all ;  and  so  much  the  better. 
Because  wine-producing  vines  give  - 
unsatisfactory  results  in  fat  fertile 
land.  Still  less  can  they  support 
manure,  which  spoils  or  destroys 
their  special  aroma.  The  only 
fertiliser  applied  to  the  best  Bor- 
deaux vineyards  is  the  leaf-mould 
obtained  fix)m  the  decayed  summer 
thinnings  of  the  branches-  or  the 
ashes  of  the  burnt  twigs  that  have 
been  pruned  away  in  winter.  The 
same  rule  holds  in  the  choicest 
CI08  of  Burgundy.  When  the 
rain  has  washed  down  the  v^etable 
mould  from  the  top  of  the  rocky 
hills  to  the  bottom,  men  and  wo- 
men carry  it  in  baskets  on  their, 
backs  once  more  up  to  the  top 
again.  Human  muscle  repairs  th& 
effects  of  the  force  of  gravity,  and 
that  is  alL  Mr.  Bimmel  would 
as  soon  admit  ill-savoured  plants 
into  his  perfume  laboratory. as  a 
good  vignercn  would  allow  rank 
manure^to  enter  his  vineyard. 

It  is  easy  to  judge  for  yourself 
what  the  soU  is.  The  horizontal 
cordons  are  mostly  planted  at  such 
a  distance  that  a  pair  of  oxen 
can  horse-hoe  (excuse  the  bull) 
between  them.  Follow  the  horse- 
hoe,  and  see  what  it  turns  up;, 
bits  of  quartz,  agates,  and  other  ^ 
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toTTent-ground  or  sea- worn  pebbles 
(some  of  them  pretty  enough  to 
be  polished  and  set  in  buttons, 
brooches,  and  bracelets),  mingled 
in  large  proportion  with  hungry 
heath-mould  containing  perhaps 
a  small  admixture  of  alluvium  in 
varying  amount,  but  with  the 
poverty-struck  common-like  quali- 
ty visibly  perceptible.  In  fact, 
many  good  vineyards  really  are 
reclaimed  commons  oi  landeSf  and 
there  are  places  where  six  inches  • 
separate  the  cultivated  vineyard 
horn,  the  uncultivated  lande. 

Even  close  to  vineyards  of  high : 
reputation  there  is  no  lack  of  un- 
cultivated spots,  perfumed  and. 
brightened-up  by  the  blossoms  of 
heath  and  Ihrze,  interminged  with 
shabby  pines  and  sundry  stunted, 
tbomy,  crabbed  shrubs.  Hence 
not  a  few  of  the  villagers  eke  out 
their  profits  by  very  general  bee- 
keeping, which  everywhere  flou-« 
rishes  most  where  there  is  an 
abundantsuccessionof?ffz7<iflowers. 
The  statistics  of  the  Medoc  wilL 
give  you  in  such  a  parish  so  many 
hives  at  full  work.  Now  profit- 
able bee-keeping  is  no  proof  of 
the  goodness  of  soils,  but  the 
reverse.  Agricultural  prosperity 
may  be  assumed  to  exist  idmost 
in  inverse  proportion  to  apicul- 
tural  prosperity.  •  Bees  must  have 
a  flond  wilderness  to  fall  back  on 
when  cultivated  plants  are  out  of 
bloom.  The  vine-blossoms  3rield 
delicious  honey  for  those  whose* 
stomachs  acknowledge  any  honey 
to  be  delicious — Heaven  defend 
the  hungry  tourist  from  the  ine^ 
pressible  honey-pots  of  Switzer- 
land !  .  But  when  once  the  youn^ 
grapes  are  s^,  if  the  bees  had  not 
heather  and'other  wild  flowers  in. 
reserve,  theit  commons  would  be 
short  indeed. ' 

To  viticulture  and  apiculture 
many  parishes  add  the  growing 
of  early  peaa  and  other  vegetables 
for  the  Bordeaux  markets,  besides 


strawberries,  grapes  for  dessert, 
cherries,  figs,  and  peaches,  which 
last  are  produced  on  standard 
trees  starting  up  here  and  there 
without  order  or  arrangement,  as 
if  they  had  sprung  up  self-sown 
or  by  accident  on  the  spot,  which 
supposition  is  more  than  probable. 
But  market -gardeners  are  well 
aware  that  light  naturally-hungry 
soils,  when  enriched  by  manure, 
cultivated  with  intelligence,  and 
favoured  by.  a  mild  climate  (or, 
even  in  spite  of  a  rude  one),  will 
produce  the  first  vegetables  and 
fruits  of  the  season,  although  they 
would  be  comparatively  worthless, 
for  agricultural  purposes.  Wit- 
ness the  environs  of  St.  Pierre 
near  Calais,  Rosendael  near  Dun- 
kerque,  Eoscoff  in  Brittany,  be- 
sides numerous  localities  in  Bel- 
gium and  Holland.  In  our  own 
country  Great  Yarmouth  is  famous, 
for  asparagus,  and  Cornwall  for 
broccoli  and  early  potatoes. 

Most    people    have    tasted    a 
pleasant  white   wine  known  as. 
Vin  de  Grave,  a  branch  of  the, 
Bordeaux  vintages  which  merits^ 
a  few  words  to  itself.    In  local 
language  Grave  and  Graves  (bet-' 
ter  employed  in  the  plural)  mean: 
soils  composed  of  gravel,  sand^ 
coarse  and  fine  of  diiferent  quality, 
combined  with  a  little  argillaceous- 
earth,  which  are  extremely  pro- 
pitious to  the  vine  in  respect  to 
the  quality  of  the  wine  obtained 
from    it.     For,  be   it   specially 
noted,  t^e  finest,  handsomest,  and' 
best- flavoured  grapes  for  dessert; 
are  far  from  beingthe  bestfor  wine- 
making.   For  instance,  the  variety 
called  the  Chalosse  is  a  robust 
vine,  bearing  enormous  grapes,  and 
producing  so  abundantly  that  it 
would  be  in  great  request  if  its- 
wine  were  not  weak,  colourless, 
and  deficient  in  body;    but  it 
would     supply     most     saleable 
bunches  for  Covent-garden  Mar- 
ket.    As  it  is,  small  proprietors 
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are  the  only  persons  who  dare  plant 
it,  because  all  they  want  is  to  in- 
crease their  number  of  hogsheads. 
Yiticaltiirists  of  the  first  class, 
who  only  grow  expensive  wines 
for  export,  are  compelled  to  banish 
the  Chalosse  from  their  vineyards. 
The  Maossein  also  is  almost  com- 
pletely banished  from  the  Medoc, 
because  it  ripens  too  soon  (a  valu- 
able (Quality  for  greenhouse  culture 
in  England)  to  enter  into  the 
composition  of  Claret.  It  is  rot- 
ten before  the  other  grapes  are 
ripe.  Its  berries,  oval  and  middle- 
«ized,  very  sweet  and  well-flavour- 
ed, are  in  great  request  for  the 
table.  All  these  are  desirable 
properties  for  us  at  home,  to 
whom  it  signifies  little  that  wine 
from  the  Maussein  does  not  cor- 
respond to  the  excellence  of  its 
grapes;  that  it  is  light,  weak, 
colourless,  and  bodiless,  proving 
that  sugar  alone  will  not  make 
good  wine.  So  enticing  is  the 
fruit  of  the  Maussein,  that  it  is 
obliged  to  be  guarded  from  epi- 
curean pilferers.  Light  sands 
suit  it  well,  and  it  thrives  therein 
better  than  any  other  variety. 
*  It  thrives  and  fruits  well  in  light 
sand !'  English  and  Scotch  gar- 
deners will  incredulously  exclaim. 
But  they  may  remember  that  sand 
can  be  rich  as  well  as  light,  and 
that  there  may  possibly  be  more 
things  in  continental  grape-grow- 
ing than  are  dreamt  of  in  their 
philosophy. 

Space  forbids  my  particularis- 
ing the  different  varieties  of  grape 
grown  about  Bordeaux  alone,  much 
less  those  cultivated  in  other 
localities  of  France,  and  still  less 
those  held  in  estimation  for  table 
use  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  other 
parts  of  Southern  Europe.  But 
I  have  often  thought  that  our 
leading  horticulturists,  instead  of 
raising  new  seedling  and  hybrid 
varieties  of  dessert  grapes  at  home 
— the  majority  of  which,  after  be- 


ing sent  out  to  the  public  at  high 
prices,  notoriously  turn  out  la- 
mentable fidlures — ^would  do  well 
to  make  extensive  continental 
tours  during  the  seasoa  that 
grapes  are  ripe.  It  would  be  a 
less  expensive  and  more  agreeable 
speculation  than  the  sending  out 
of  botanical  collectors  to  explore 
savage  lands,  with  the  chance  of 
being  burnt  up  by  fevers,  killed 
by  wild  beasts,  or  devoured  by 
cannibala.  The  search  after  grapes 
unknown  in  England  would  be 
sure  to  be  rewarded  by  welcome 
acquisitions.  And  when  once  ob- 
tained, no  hot-house  gardeners  in 
the  world  are  mora  capable  of 
cultivating  valuable  sorts  than 
the  horticulturists  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

True  M^doc  Claret  is  composed 
mainly,  if  not  entirely,  of  six 
leading  varieties  of  grape,  or 
cepages,  which,  and  their  sub- 
varieties,  are  described  in  viticul- 
tural  treatises  published  at  Bor- 
deaux. Such  treatises  (as  well  as 
those  on  the  wine-grapes  of  Bur- 
gundy) ought  to  be  studi^  by 
colonists  whose  climate  allows 
them  to  take  up  wine-making 
with  fjEiir  hopes  of  commercid 
success.  But  the  higher  the  class 
of  Bordeaux  wine,  the  fewer  the 
varieties  of  grape  employed.  The 
highest  are  extracted  from  as  few 
as  two  sorts  of  grape  only.  The 
best  Clarets  are  made  almost  ex- 
clusively from  the  Carmenet  or 
Petite-Vidure  and  the  Carmenere 
or  Grosse-Y idure  grapes.  A  vine- 
owner  who  wishes  to  maintain 
the  repute  of  his  wines  will  make 
two  or  three  gatherings.  In 
general,  the  first  batch  will  prove 
the  best.  The  bunches  hanging 
on  the  vines  will  be  caiefally 
selected,  cutting  only  those  that 
have  been  well  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  whose  berries  are  equal 
in  size  and  colour.  Bunches 
ripened  at  the  base  of  the  vine 
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will  have  the  preference,  while 
all  green  or  decayed  berries  will 
be  thrown  away.  For  some  wines, 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  grape- 
stalks  are  rejected.  These  rules 
are  followed  with  such  minute- 
ness that  in  certain  communes 
the  vintage  lasts  full  two  months. 
It  is  evident  that  wines  produced 
with  so  much  long -continued 
trouble  cannot  be  sold  for  low 
prices. 

A  great  merit  of  most  Bordeaux 
white  wines,  including  the  Vins 
de  Grave,  is  that  they  are  made 
entirely  from  white  grapes  and 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  red 
wines  are,  only  perhaps  with 
somewhat  less  care,  and  that  they 
therefore  possess  the  correspond- 
ing merits  of  red  wines.  No  less 
than  seven  varieties  of  white 
grape  are  grown  to  furnish  the 
best  qualities  of  Sauternes,  while 
four  others  help  to  supply  an 
abundant  quantity  of  ordmaires. 
The  Yins  de  Grave  exhibit  still 
more  frequently  the  yellow  tint 
which  is  an  indication  of  their 
wholesomeness.  They  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  Ehenish  fam- 
ily. Now  the  wines  of  the  Ehine 
and  the  Moselle  are  found  by 
many  persons  to  be  particularly 
agreeable  and  restorative  on  re- 
covering  from  a  fit  of  illness.  It 
is  worth  mentioning  that  there 
are  also  red  Yins  de  Grave,  al- 
though they  are  little  known  to 
commerce  as  such. 

On  the  other  side  of  Bordeaux, 
proceeding  south  in  the  direction 
of  Bayonne,  you  find  the  same 
natur^  sterility,  and  by  and  by 
worse.  The  very  first  station, 
Pessac,  takes  its  name  from  a 
straggling  parish  lying  to  the  right 
of  the*  railway,  and  possessing  in 
the  lowest  parts  a  heavy  soil,  be- 
sides a  certain  extent  of  gravelly 
ground  suited  to  the  culture  of  the 
vine,  and  sands  fit  for  little  else 
but  rye ;  but  more  than  three- 
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fifths  of  the  parish  are  landed. 
Just  beyond  Pessac,  to  the  left,  is 
*Pope  Clement's  vineyard,'  once 
the  ancestral  property  of  Bertrand 
de  Goth,  who  was  Ajchbishop  of 
Bordeaux  at  the  time  when,  being 
elected  Pope,  he  took  the  title  of 
Clement  Y.  He  bequeathed  that 
vineyard  to  his  successors  in  the 
archbishopric,  in  whose  hands  it 
remained  until  the  first  French 
Eevolution,  when  it  was  sold  as 
national  property.  But  so  great 
was  its  reputation,  that  its  present 
owner  had  to  bring  an  action  at 
law  against  his  neighbours,  to  pre- 
vent their  calling  their  wine '  Pope 
Clement's  wine.' 

Travelling  onwards,  nothing  is 
seen  but  the  natural  and  proverbial 
barrenness  of  the  Landes,  which 
is  so  conspicuous  and  striking  as 
to  have  given  their  name  to  the 
department  of  France  in  which 
they  are  situated.  At  first  sight 
the  continued  existence  of  this 
vast  desert  plain  seems  hard  to 
account  for.  True,  there  are  con- 
siderable difficulties  of  drainage 
and  subsoil  to  be  grappled  with ; 
but  the  admirable  climate  still  re- 
mains. It  looks  as  if  it  were  a 
desert  for  want  both  of  tillage  and 
of  fertilisers,  which  is  certainly 
one  cause  of  the  poverty  of  the 
soiL  It  is  hardly  a  paradox  to 
say  that  because  the  Landes  are 
thinly  inhabited  they  cannot  sup- 
port a  thick  population. 

Poorness  of  soil,  then,  is  no 
invincible  obstacle  to  wine-grow- 
ing, while  sunshine  is  indispens- 
able. ^Nevertheless,  between  Bor- 
deaux and  Bayonne,  although  the 
warmth  of  the  summer  and  the 
mildness  of  the  winter  are  evi- 
denced by  healthy  cork-trees,  ar- 
butuses, and  other  indicators  of 
climate,  the  absence  of  vineyards 
strikes  the  traveller.  Circum- 
stances seem  to  invite  their  culti- 
vation, and  yet  they  are  not  culti- 
vated.    Dessert  grapes  may  be 
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grown  in  Bheltered  gardens,  but 
the  Tine  adds  little  to  the  saleable 
produce,  and  consequently  to  the 
Tfealih,  of  the  district.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  passing  observers  to  say 
Tfhether  this  is  owing  to  insur- 
mountable natural  impediments  or 
to  prejudice  and  want  of  enterprise 
in  the  inhabitants,  who  will  grow 
only  what  their  grandfathers  grew 
before  them,  and  so  on  from  gene- 
ration to  generation.  The  favourite 
plant  with  the  aborigines  of  that 
part  of  Gascony  seems  to  be  capsi- 
cum, red  pepper,  or  pimento,  which 
is  eaten  during  summer,  cooked 
and  raw,  in  every  stage  of  colour 
from  green  to  scarlet,  and  is  stored 
after  drying  in  enormous  quanti- 
ties for  winter  use.  As  to  the 
gales  and  gusts  of  wind  which 
sweep  in  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
they  might  be  sufficiently  broken 
by  planting  belts  of  trees. 

Still  further  on,  the  vine  again 
comes  to  the  front.  The  extreme 
south  of  France — the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  borders  of  the 
Mediterranean  —  produces  many 
excellent  and  wholesome  wines, 
some  of  which,  as  Lunel,  Frontig- 
nac,  and  Eivesaltes,  are  known 
to  ike  world,  while  others  are  not. 
The  prosperous  town  of  Cette  en- 
joys the  reputation  of  being  able 
to  make  and  supply,  by  judicious 
manipulation  of  French  and  Span- 
ish wines,  every  sort  of  wine  that 
heart  can  desire.  Not  that  I  have 
actually  tasted  all  the  different 
wines  sent  out  from  Cette;  but 
this  I  do  know,  that  Cette  Madeira 
IB  capital.  Amongst  unknown 
wines  are  those  of  the  Oriental 
Pyrenees,  with  the  exception  of 
CoUioure,  which  enjoys  amongst 
connoisseurs  a  certain  reputation 
as  a  vin  de  liqtieur.  Years  ago  a 
detestable  mixture,  called  Eoussil- 
lon,  was  sold  in  England,  but  it 
was  a  very  unworthy  substitute 
for  genuine  Eoussillon. 

Good  Oriental-Pyreneean  wine 


might  be  imported  advantageously 
into  London,  especially  for  those 
who  like  port -wine,  but  whose 
purse  forbids  its  frequent  use.  The 
wines  of  yin9a  and  Eigarda,  for 
instance,  are  sound  and  sufficiently 
full-bodied    to  travel  and  keep 
without  brandying.     If  you  wish 
to  reserve  them  up  to  a  very  old 
age,  you  have  only  to  stir  a  couple 
of  quarts  of  good  cognac  into  a 
cask  containing  three  hundred  and 
fifty  bottles,  as  soon  as  it  reaches 
you.    So  supported,  it  will  keep 
for  ever  and  a  day.     These  wines 
are  sold  on  the  spot,  not  by  casks, 
but  by  measurement  at  so  much 
the  litre — say  id,  or  5d.  per  litre 
for  very  good  qualities  of  a  pre- 
ceding year.     You  get  your  cask 
made  by  a  cooper,  and  then  the 
wine  is  measured  into  it  by  a  sworn 
public  measurer.     To  give  some 
idea  of  Yin9a'8  and  Kigarda's  po- 
sition in  the  scale  of  vrines,  a 
merchant,  after  tasting  some,  said, 
*  We  cannot  make  Bordeaux  with 
this,  but  we  could  make  first-rate 
Burgundy.'     Surely  those  wines 
deserve  to  receive  the  attention  of 
London  buyers,  especially  since  a 
railway  has  recently  been  opened 
through  that  part  of  the  Oriental 
Pyrenees. 

All  the  ^rand  and  high-class 
Bordeaux  wines  are  known  and 
honoured  by  the  name  of  their 
cru,  or  place  of  growth ;  as  Fron- 
sac,  Chateau-Latour,  L^ville,  and 
others,  quos  dicere  longum  est,  and 
which  to  recite  would  tax  the  most 
retentive  memories.  Of  white 
wines,  as  Barsac  and  Sauteme, 
there  are  first  cHlts  and  second 
cHia;  possibly  also  third  and 
fourth  cHi8,  To  red  wines  below 
a  certain  price,  the  merchants 
(perhaps  not  knowing  it)  do  not 
deign  to  give  any  name  whereby 
to  certify  their  birthplace,  but  call 
them  Cotes,  '  uplands' — ^and  there 
are  Premises  Cotes— or  FatvSf 
Rowlands,'  as  the  case  may  be; 
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PalujB  is  a  local  word,  of  Latin 
origin,  applied  to  moist  or  marshy 
groand  or  the  borders  of  streams, 
favourable  to  agriculture,  and  also 
to  viticulture,  as  far  as  quantity 
is  concerned,  but  from  which 
'  grand  wine*  is  never  obtainable. 

Bordeaux  wines  were  not  al- 
ways the  fashion,  even  in  France. 
Henri  IV.  preferred  Juran^on,  the 
heady  Fyreneean  white  wine  with 
which  his  lips  were  moistened 
(with  the  addition  of  garlic)  as 
soon  as  he  was>bom.  Louis  XI IL, 
afflicted  with  a  weak  stomach,  was 
forcibly  all  but  an  abstainer. 
Louis  XIY.  took  kindly  to  Cham- 
bertin  and  other  burgundies,  toss- 
ing them  off  in  bumper-fulls ;  in 
his  old  age,  his  doctor  confined 
him  to  Nuits,  still  a  generous  bur- 
gundy. With  the  Regent's  sup- 
pers came  the  reign  of  sparkling 
Champagne.  Louis  XV.,  stand- 
ing in  need  of  wine  at  the  same 
time  delicate  ana  tonic,  was  per-  ' 
Buaded  by  Richelieu  to  try  bor- 
deaux, and  thereby  brought  it 
into  public  favour. 

According  to  the  Memoireg  de 
la  Marquise  de  Crequy^  the  King 
one  day  said  to  Richelieu,  '  Mon- 
sieur le  Gouvemeur  of  Septimanie, 
Aqnitaine,  and  Novempopulanie, 
just  tell  me  one  thing :  do  they 
make  drinkable  wine  in  the  Bor- 
delaisf  'Sire,  there  are  criis 
whose  wine  is  not  to  be  despised.' 
•What  do  you  mean  by  that?' 
'There  is  what  they  call  the 
white  of  Sautemes,  not  so  good 
by  a  long  way  off  as  Montrachet, 
nor  as  that  of  the  low  Burgundian 
hiUs,  but  which,  nevertheless,  is 
not  ^actly  small  beer.  There  is 
also  a  certain  vin  de  Graves,  which 
smells  of  gun-flints  like  an  old 
carabine,  and  resembles  Moselle, 
but  keeps  better.  They  have  also 
in  the  Medoc,  and  especially  in 
the  Bazadais,  two  or  three  sorts 
of  red  wine  of  which  the  Gascons 
boast  enough  to  moke  you  die  of 


laughing.  If  you  believe  them,  it 
is  the  very  best  drink  on  earth — 
nectar  fit  for  the  gods.  It  is  not 
Upper  Burgundy  nor  yet  Rhone 
wine,  most  assuredly.  It  is  nei- 
ther very  generous  nor  very  vigor- 
ous ;  but  for  all  that,  il  y  a  du 
bouquet  pas  mat,  et  puisje  ne  sais 
quelle  sorts  de  mordant  sombre  et 
soumois,  which  is  far  from  dis- 
agreeable.' 

And  so,  to  satisfy  the  King's 
curiosity,  M.  de  Richelieu  had 
some  CMteau-Lafitte  wine  sent  to 
Versailles.  Majesty  pronounced 
it  to  be  passable. 

In  the  present  year  of  grace,  I 
am  offered  'fifty-nine  and  'sixty- 
one  Chateau-La6tte,  in  cases  of 
twenty-five  bottles  and  upwards, 
at  eleven  francs  the  bottle,  plus 
carriage  and  duty. 

The  higher  the  quality  of  Bor- 
deaux wines,  the  longer  they  re- 
quire to  be  kept  in  the  wood 
before  bottling.  Three  years  is 
the  shortest  time  that  wine  with 
any  pretensions  remains  in  cask. 
Quite  aristocratic  wines  remain 
longer  in  the  barrel,  the  time  vary- 
ing with  the  crU  (the  technical 
name  for  the  produce  of  each 
special  locality :  vin  du  cnt  is 
home-grown  wine)  and  with  the 
vintage,  that  is,  the  year.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  Claret  should  be 
kept  in  the  wood  until  it  has 
ceased  to  deposit  any  precipitate 
or  colouring  matter ;  so  that  when 
bottled  it  should  form  no  crust, 
even  after  several  years.  Conse- 
quently, when  your  host,  or  the 
waiter  at  your  hotel,  triumphantly 
places  on  the  table  a  bottle  of  fine 
old  crusted  St  Julian,  Chateau- 
Lafitte,  or  other  Claret,  he  does 
so  in  ignorance  either  that  it  is 
not  genuine  unmixed  Claret  at  aU, 
or  that,  if  of  pure  native  growth, 
it  has  been  put  in  bottle  much  too 
soon.  It  may  be  very  pleasant 
and  wholesome  wine,  but  it  is 
not  what  he  takes  it  to  be*    Its 
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sapposed  meilt  is  really  a  defect. 
His  jostifiable  boast  would  be  to 
offei  you  Claret  wMch,  unques- 
tionably old  in  bottle,  betrays  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  crust,  but  is 
equally  translucent  to  the  light  in 
whichever  direction  you  turn  it 
round. 

But  to  keep  wine  for  so  long  a 
period  in  cask  it  requires  to  be 
what  is  called  nourri,  nourished, 
fed.  That  is,  as  fast  as  an  empty 
space  is  formed  by  waste  or 
evaporation  between  the  bung 
and  the  surface  of  the  wine,  it 
has  to  be  continually  filled  up 
from  time  to  time  with  wine  of  as 
nearly  the  same  quality  as  possi- 
ble. If  brandy  is  added,  for  the 
strengthening  of  inferior  wines,  it 
should  be  done  at  the  very  first. 
High-class  wines  scorn  the  mere 
mention  of  brandy,  and  would  in- 
dignantly disclaim  any  knowledge 
of,  or  acquaintance  with,  so  vulgar 
and  deleterious  a  liquid.  Never- 
theless, Bordeaux  growers  and 
merchants  are  fond  of  brandying 
Clarets  intended  for  consumption 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  pro- 
bably in  other  northern  countries 
also,  in  order  to  help  them  to  sup- 
port the  journey  and  please  what 
are  presumed  to  be  British  tastes. 

This  feeding  of  wines  in  cask  is 
a  task  which  demands  unremitting 
care  and  attention,  besides  some 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
ways  and  doings,  the  constitution 
and  habits,  often  the  waywardness, 
of  the  particular  wine  intended  to 
be  nursed  into  maturity.  Conse- 
quently it  is  best  performed  by 
professional  persons.  I  would 
hardlyadviseunpractised  northern 
amateurs  to  buy  new  wine,  how- 
ever promising,  with  the  intention 
of  managing  it  themselves  until  it 
is  fit  to  bottle.  Their  safest  plan 
is  to  order  from  some  trustworthy 
merchant  or  grower  wine  in  cask 
which  has  been  by  him  duly  kept, 
fed,  and  fined,  so  as  to  be  perfect- 


ly ready  to  bottle  after  the  repose 
of  a  month  or  so  at  its  journey's 
end.  This  mode  of  stocking  a 
cellar  is  strongly  to  be  recom- 
mended, both  for  its  economy  and 
its  certainty  of  success.  All  risk 
is  thus  avoided,  and  you  escape 
the  annoyance  of  suspecting  that 
your  correspondent  has  supplied 
you  with  bad  wine,  when  the  real 
fault  lies  in  your  own  bad  manage- 
ment. 

True,  in  most  wine-growing 
countries  there  are  amateurs  who 
do  undertake  the  trouble;  but 
then  they  make  and  manage  wine 
by  hereditary  instinct  They  im- 
bibe the  knowledge  with  their 
mother^s  milk,  and  they  hear  little 
else  talked  about,  except  the  vil- 
lage gossip,  from  the  moment  they 
are  old  enough  to  understand 
spoken  language.  Tradition  tells 
them  how,  when,  and  why  to 
soutirer^  or  draw^  off  wine  from 
one  cask  to  another,  when  to  let 
it  alone,  and  all  the  rest  of  viti- 
cultural  lore. 

Besides  the  people  who  grow 
the  vine  professionally,  to  make  a 
livelihood,  often  a  fortune,  out  of 
the  juice  of  the  grape,  there  are 
in  France  many  and  many  a  ren- 
tier,  many  a  professional  gentle- 
man, or  even  lady,  who  cultivate 
a  small  vineyard  for  amusement, 
as  we  cultivate  a  greenhouse  or  a 
garden,  and  adopt  wine-making 
for  their  hobby  just  as  others  take 
to  turning,  buUock-fattening,  or 
poultry-exhibiting.  To  the  one 
it  supplies  a  healthy  and  not 
useless  occupation ;  to  the  others 
it  affords  a  profitable  relaxation 
in  the  intervals  of  more  serious 
employments.  In  the  words  of 
one  of  my  intimate  acquaintance, 
a  lawyer,  a  medical  man,  a  draper, 
inherits  or  acquires  a  patch  of 
stony  ground  open  to  the  south, 
which  already  is,  or  is  soon  to  be, 
promoted  to  the  dignity  of 'Ma 
Vigne.'     The   happy  proprietor 
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forgets  his  flowers  of  forensic 
rhetoric  while  sniffing  the  per- 
fdme  of  his  vines  in  blossom; 
prunes  redundant  shoots  when 
tired  of  amputating  limbs;  de- 
cides the  suitable  length  of  his 
Tine-stakes  after  handling  linen 
and  the  metre  measure.  All  sell 
the  wine  they  do  not  consume  at 
home  with  even  greater  delight 
than  they  yield  to  purchasers  the 
extra  produce  of  their  gun  or  their 
garden.  They  prefer  a  set  of  pri- 
vate customers  to  letting  their 
wares  go  to  wine-meichants,  for 
one  good  reason—  they  get  a  better 
price.  But  the  amusement  of  the 
whole  affair,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end,  is  the  great  inducement 
to  its  pursuit.  The  watching  and 
the  '  feeding'  of  the  wine  in  casks 
affords  continual  interest.  The 
tasting  is  an  effort  of  critical 
acumen. 

If  the  reader  follows  my  advice 
to  import  his  own  claret  in  cask, 
or  to  purchase  it  in  the  wood  in 
England  of  some  house  in  which 
he  can  place  confidence,  his  only 
care  will  be  to  see  it  well  bottled, 
after  it  has  become  perfectly  clear 
and  bright  by  a  month's  or  six 
weeks'  rest,  secure  from  frost,  in 
a  cool  place  that  is  free  from  bad 
smells,  stable  emanations,  and 
draughts  of  air.  A  warehouse  on 
the  ground-floor  is  the  most  con- 
venient, as  well  as  most  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Bordeaux  practice, 
on  account  of  the  daylight  ad- 
mitted, and  also,  for  the  bottler's 
sake,  of  the  temperature  less  chilly 
than  that  of  an  underground  cel- 
lar. If,  by  accidental  mishap,  the 
wine  when  tapped  is  not  perfectly 
bright,  you  will  beat  the  broken 
shells  and  whites  of  six  or  eight 
eggs  with  a  little  wine,  boldly  stir 
all  together  in  the  cask  with  a 
stick  reaching  to  the  bottom,  and 
let  it  stand  another  six  weeks.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  it  ought  to 
be  as  brilliant  as  can  be  wished. 


Good  wine  can  easily  be  spoiled 
by  bad  bottling;  consequently  that 
operation  is  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  need  considerate  prepara- 
tion and  efficient  performance. 
Your  wine  having  become  irre- 
proachably transparent,  take  ad- 
vantage of  cold  weather,  if  you 
can.  At  all  times  of  the  year  it 
is  desirable  to  avoid  stormy  wea- 
ther, and  winds  blowing  from  the. 
south  and  the  west.  The  bottles 
should  have  been  most  carefully 
rinsed,  for  the  slightest  negligence 
in  this  particular  may  cause  vexa- 
tious consequences.  When  a  bottle 
of  wine,  on  opening  it,  is  found  to 
be  what  is  called  'corked,'  nine 
times  out  of  ten  the  fault  does  not 
lie  in  the  cork  at  all.  The  musty 
taste,  which  spoils  the  wine,  is 
communicated  by  mouldiness 
growing  on  crust  deposited  by  the 
previous  contents  of  the  bottle,  or 
on  bits  of  old  cork  left  inside, 
which  have  not  been  removed  by 
sufficient  rinsings. 

Shot  or  small  nails  are  usually 
employed  in  this  operation,  but 
are  far  from  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose. A  shot  or  a  nail  often  re- 
mains flxed  between  the  side  of 
the  bottle  and  the  internal  swell- 
ing at  the  bottom.  The  lead  which 
thus  remains  in  contact  with  the 
wine  may,  in  certain  cases,  become 
a  source  of  real  poisoning.  The 
iron  of  the  nails  is  not  injurious 
to  health,  but  it  spoils  the  colour 
of  red  wines,  and  bldckens  white 
wines.  It  is  therefore  much  more 
prudent  to  employ  coarse  river- 
gravel,  which  cleans  the  bottles 
perfectly,  and  a  few  grains  of 
which,  if  left  in  the  bottle,  pro- 
duce no  inconvenience.  In  order 
that  bottles  may  pile  well,  they 
ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  of 
the  same  size  and  shape.  In  fami- 
lies that  have  been  long  at  house- 
keeping, and  have  a  large  stock  of 
old  bottles,  this  uniformity  is  diffi- 
cult to  insure.    If^  however,  the 
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bottles  are  of  different  sorts,  they 
must  be  ranged  in  classes  of  the 
same  dimensions.  The  choice  of 
corks,  too,  is  extremely  important. 

Some  corks  are  very  porous, 
and  although  they  stop  the  bottle 
well  in  appearance,  they  allow  the 
wine  to  ooze  out  or  evaporate. 
Hard  and  dry  corks  have  also  the 
same  effect.  Economy  in  corks  is 
a  great  mistake.  The  very  best 
corks  are  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 
Many  a  bottle  of  good  wine  is 
spoilt  by  a  bad  cork.  Never, 
above  all,  for  the  sake  of  a  small 
saving,  employ  corks  that  have 
been  used  before,  even  if  only 
partially  pierced  by  the  corkscrew. 
On  the  contrary,  do  not  hesitate 
to  pay  a  fair  price  for  first-rate 
new  corks,  namely,  those  which 
are  fine-grained,  soft,  yielding  to 
the  finger,  elastic,  velvety,  and 
showing  the  fewest  pores  possible. 

To  insert  the  cock,  you  tap  the 
cask  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
above  the  rim.  As  soon  as  a  few 
drops  of  the  liquid  begin  to  issue, 
you  withdraw  the  augur,  and  drive 
in  the  cock  by  hand,  avoiding  any 
shock  which  might  disturb  the 
lees.  As  you  cannot  always  man- 
age that,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  put 
the  tap  in  its  place  the  day  before 
bottling  the  wine.  Beneath  it  you 
set  a  salad-bowl  or  basin  to  catch 
the  wine  which  escapes  when  the 
cock  is  not  turned  back  in  time, 
and  which  runs  over  when  a  bottle 
is  filled  too  full.  The  bottle  ap- 
plied to  the  tap  to  be  filled  ought 
to  be  held  in  a  slanting  position, 
to  prevent  the  wine  from  forming 
a  froth,  which  would  hinder  its 
being  properly  filled.  The  bottles 
should  be  perfectly  corked  as  fast 
as  they  are  filled.  The  cork  is 
driven  in  by  hand  with  the  bat, 
or  forced  do^vn  with  the  corking- 
machine  (of  which  there  are  se- 
veral), till  it  projects  only  a  quarter 
of  an  inch,  or  less. 

When  the  wine  nearly  ceases 


to  flow  by  the  tap  the  cask  is  tilted 
behind,  and  kept  in  a  position 
sloping  forwards  by  means  of  a 
wooden  wedge.  The  operation  must 
be  done  steadily,  and  without  shak- 
ing, to  avoid  disturbing  the  leea. 
But  after  the  cask  is  once  tilted, 
the  wine  left  in  it  must  be  drawn 
immediately,  wl\ether  it  be  clear 
or  thick.  The  bottles  of  thick 
wine  should  be  set  on  one  side, 
upright,  to  settle,  when  they  may 
be  decanted  into  other  bottles, 
and  definitely  corked. 

For  the  lower  stratum  or  bed  on 
the  cellar-floor,  on  which  bottled 
wine  is  to  be  stacked,  some  use 
sawdust,  which  is  bad.     It  har- 
bours insects,  which  may  gnaw  the 
corks  and  prove  a  nuisance;    it 
engenders  mouldiness,  and  finally 
decays.  Bivei^sand  or  well- washed 
sea-sand  makes  the  best  layer  to 
serve  as  a  foundation  for  your  pile 
of  bottles.     After   levelling   the 
sand  you  place  the  first  row  and 
stratum  of  bottles  side  by  side, 
leaving  an  interval  of  half  an  inch 
between  each  bottle ;  and  as  they 
ought  to   lie  quite  horizontally, 
their  necks  are  raised  by  placing 
laths  beneath  them.     Then  you 
place  a  lath  upon  the  necks  and 
another  lath  on  the  bottles  of  the 
first  row ;  and  you  then  place  the 
second  row  of  bottles  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  to  the  first,  that  is, 
with  the  necks  of  the  upper  row 
corresponding  to  the  bottoms  of 
the  under  one.     The  pile  ought 
scarcely  to  be  built  to  a  greater 
height  than  three  feet,  unless  the 
bottles  are  very  strong,  and  exactly 
similar  in  size  and  shape.     But 
stacking  bottled  wine  is  a  work  of 
great  nicety,  and  is  best  performed 
by  a  practised  hand.    Unless  well 
balanced  and  carefully  adjusted, 
the  whole  pile  is  apt  to  come  down 
with  a  run,  exactly  like  a  house  of 
cards.     In  towns  the  catastrophe 
might  be  easily  brought  about  by 
the  vibration  initiated  by  the  pass- 
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i^e  of  heavy-laden  carriages  in  tha 
street. 

The  corks  of  choice  wine  in- 
tended to  be  kept  may  be  covered 
with  resin,  to  prevent  them  from 
moulding  and  from  being  eaten  by 
the  insects,  with  which  many  cel- 
lars abound.  An  excellent  prepa- 
ration for  sealing  bottles  is,  two 
pounds  of  resin  mixed  with  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  yellow  bees'- 
wax  or  a  couple  of  ounces  of  tal- 
low, to  prevent  its  being  too  brittle. 
It  may  be  coloured  with  red  lead, 
yellow  ochre,  ivory  black,  or  any 
other  like  ingredient,  in  powder. 
Melt  and  mix  it  well  in  an 
earthem  vessel  over  a  very  gentle 
fire ;  then  let  it  cool  so  as  to  be 
only  just  liquid,  when  you  may 
dip  the  necks  of  the  bottles  in  it 
np  to  the  rim  round  the  neck. 
Leave'the  bottles  standing  upright 
until  the  wax  is  perfectly  cold, 
when  they  may  be  piled  in  their 
places,  as  directed  above.  Great 
caution  is  requisite  not  to  dip  the 
bottles  in  the  wax  until  it  has 
cooled  sufficiently ;  for  if  too  hot, 
it  will  cause  the  necks  of  the  bot- 
tles to  split  and  burst. 

A  very  large  quantity  of  'grand 
wine'  is  bottled  in  Bordeaux  it- 
self, to  be  sold  or  exported  in 
cases;  some  holding  fifty  bottles 
each ;  others,  for  England,  thirty- 
six,  in  compliance  with  the  British 
custom  of  reckoning  by  dozens. 
The  cellars  in  which  they  are  kept 
are  not  subterranean  excavations, 
nor  are  they  called  '  caves,'  but  in 
the  local  language  'chaia' — a  word 
which  ought  to  be  in  French  dic- 
tionaries, but  which  is  not.  The 
Derbyshire  Peak  cavern  would 
make  a  fiiBt-rate  chaL  The  Bor- 
deaux chais  diifer  only  in  size, 
being  all  constructed  on  the  same 
principle,  which  is  the  exclusion 
of  light,  air,  and  changes  of  tem- 
perature, at  a  level  little  lower 
than  that  of  the  neighbouring 
streets  or  quays.    You  might  take 


them  to  be  (if  the  country  were 
mountainous)  solid-built  covered 
passages  or  galleries,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  wayfarers  from  ava- 
lanches or  the  drippings  of  springs 
overhead.  They  are  dark,  stretch- 
ing forward  on  and  on  (instead  of 
plunging  and  diving,  like  Moet's 
champagne  cellars),  filled  with  a 
rusty-  fusty- smelling  atmosphere, 
which  would  doubtless  be  pro- 
pitious to  the  culture  of  mush- 
rooms. Luxuriant  mouldiness  is, 
in  faet,  considered  one  sign  of  a 
chai's  superexcellence  and  extra- 
capability  of  ripening  the  liquid 
treasure  therein  stored. 

Chai -bottled  wines  range  in 
price  from  seven  to  fifteen  or 
twenty  francs  per  bottle  on  the 
spot,  and  are  therefore  not  for 
everybody's  drinking.  They  na- 
turally find  their  way  to  million- 
aire and  princely  tables.  Louis 
Philippe  of  France,  in  his  time, 
bought  up  all  that  was  produced 
of  certain  M6doc  wines.  The 
wine  given,  it  was  said,  at  the 
citizen  king's  dinners  never  cost 
less  than  fifteen  francs  per  bottle. 
But  let  not  the  moderate-pursed 
diner  despair,  if  he  cares  more  for 
real  exceUenco  in  his  tipple  than 
for  brag  and  bravado  while  pre- 
senting it  to  his  guests.  When 
you  have  gone  as  far  as  five  francs 
per  bottle  for  Bordeaux  wine  (by 
which,  in  strictness,  the  wines  of 
Medoc  are  meant),  and  have  kept 
it  the  requisite  number  of  years, 
you  have  as  good  wine  as  any 
reasonable  person  need  wish  to 
drink. 

The  difference  in  quality  between 
five-franc  and  fifteen -franc  wine 
is  not  proportionate  to  the  differ- 
ence in  price.  The  dearer  wine 
may  be  just  a  little  better  in  re- 
spect to  aroma  or  some  other 
fancied  property,  but  scarcely  suf- 
ficiently so  to  warrant  the  excess 
of  value  put  upon  it.  You  pay 
for  the  name  rather  than  for  the 
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intrinfiie  goodness  of  the  article 
supplied.  Except  for  the  sake  of 
show  and  parade  and  doing  honour 
to  some  extraordinary  occasion, 
most  people  would  prefer  three 
bottles  of  five-franc  wine  to  one 
of  fifteen  ;  certainly  four  hottles 
of  five-franc  wine  to  one  of  twenty 
francs.  Knowing  how  Hmited  the 
quantity  of  real  *  grand  wine'  is, 
and  how  lai^ely  and  how  long 
beforehand  that  small  quantity  is 
forestalled  by  orders  indifferent  to 
price,  the  philosopher,  instead  of 
imitating  great  folks  by  means  of 
doubtful  compounds  bedecked 
with  mendacious  labels,  will  con- 
tent himself  with  a  goodBordeaux 
ordinaire,  costing    at  Bordeaux 


from  twelve  to  twenty  pounds  \h» 
pikce,  yielding  nearly  three  hmx- 
dred  bottles.     For  unusual  rejoic- 
ings he  can  safely  go  a  little  higher, 
if  his  means  permit,  without  fear 
of  being  deceived ;   but,  unless 
peculiarly  favoured  by  connection, 
person,  or  position,  he  will  eschew 
tip-top  grand  wines  as  a  tempta- 
tion and  a  snare.     When  he  buys 
them,  he  knows  how  much  he 
pays  per  bottle ;  but  he  will  not 
always  know  what  he  gets  for  his 
money.     Even  if  he  obtains  the 
real  thing,  it  will  be  questionable 
whether     he     receives    money's 
worth ;  for,  the  proverb  says,  you 
may  buy  even  gold  too  dear. 

B.  B.  D. 


IN  THE  DUSK  AT  DUSSELDORF. 

9L  Sbtrange  Gxpnifnce. 


I  TOOK  the  rooms  without  much 
consideration,  for  I  had  gone  to 
Dusseldorf  upon  a  miserable 
errand ;  none  other  indeed  than 
to  consult  a  famous  oculist  there. 
He  wanted  to  watch  over  me  for 
at  least  a  month,  and  preferred 
that  I  should  have  the  quiet  of  an 
apartment  in  a  private  house 
rather  than  be  subject  to  the  noise 
and  bustle  of  an  hotel.  He  knew 
the  very  rooms  for  me — thej  be- 
longed to  an  artist  friend  of  his, 
an  animal-painter,  who  was  away 
on  a  holiday,  and  who  would  be 
glad  to  get  a  tenant  for  the  time 
being.  They  consisted  of  a  large 
studio  and  dormitory  attached, 
with  a  cupboard-like  anteroom 
that  gave  by  an  outer  door  upon 
the  main  stair,  whilst  both  paint- 
ing-room and  bedroom  opened  by 
separate  doors  into  this  tiny  vesti- 
bule. Only  after  I  had  been  settled 
in  them  for  some  hours  had  I  the 
spirit  even  to  regard  the  contents 
of  my  new  abode.  I  was  to  use 
my  damaged  sight  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, and  I  was  to  admit  no  more 
light  into  the  rooms  than  was 
necessary  for  me  to  steer  about 
by.  Thus  from  sheer  ennui  rather 
than  curiosity  was  it  that  I  began 
to  look  about  me,  and  to  discover 
that  I  was  in  a  luxurious  habita- 
tion, fitted  and  furnished  in  the 
best  possible  taste.  There  were 
soft  couches,  thick  curtains,  rich 
tapestry,  double -piled  rugs,  an- 
tique mirrors,  cabinets,  book- 
shelves, tables,  chairs,  lamps, 
what  not,  but  save  for  an  easel  or 
two  stowed  away  in  a  further  cor- 
ner, little  or  nothing  to  indicate 


the  presence  of  the  professional 
artist.  Some  pictures  there  were 
about,  but  with  one  exception 
they  were  hung  upon  the  walls 
as  part  of  their  decoration.  This 
exception,  however,  was  notable, 
and  was  standing  un&amed  on  a 
chair,  where,  had  I  dared  to  have 
withdrawn  the  blind,  the  rays 
from  the  high  studio  -  window 
would  have  fallen  full  upon  it. 

Placed  there  in  the  obscure 
light,  towards  six  o'clock  in  the 
autumn  evening,  this  picture  look- 
ed to  me  like  the  representation  of 
a  crouching  animal;  a  panther, 
leopard,  cheetah,  one  could  not  say. 
I  could  not  see  clearly,  and  it  did 
not  interest  me ;  I  merely  saw  it  as 
I  saw  all  else,  automatically,  dim- 
ly. My  mind  was  too  full  of  the 
gravity  of  my  condition,  of  my 
prospects,  my  future ;  I  was  very 
lonely  too,  the  more  so  because 
my  man,  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  reading  to  me,  had  been 
taken  ill  in  the  afternoon,  and 
had  been  obliged  to  go  to  bed, 
his  room  being  at  the  top  of  the 
house.  And  the  house?  Well, 
though  let  off  in  flats,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country,  it  was 
as  silent  and  gloomy  as  if  it  had 
been  in  the  city  of  the  dead,  and 
beyond,  at  long  intervals,  a  foot 
going  up  and  down  the  stair,  not 
a  sound  was  to  be  heard.  At  best 
there  is  little  traffic  in  the  tho- 
roughfares of  Diisseldorf,  and  this 
establishment  was  in  a  side-street. 

Thus,  then,  I  sat  in  the  darkest 
comer  of  the  room,  with  nothing 
but  my  own  gloomy  thoughts  for 
company.    Gloomier  and  gloomier 
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they  grew  as  I  dwelt  upon  them, 
until,  indeed,  I  worked  mjself 
into  a  nervous  fever,  a  fever  of 
apprehension.  Presently  I  was 
startled  hy  a  gentle  knock  at  the 
door,  one  single  gentle  knock. 
Involuntarily  I  cried  *  Come  in ;' 
but  no  one  appeared,  and  for  the 
matter  of  that  I  had  noticed  no 
footstep.  So  I  thought  I  had 
been  mistaken,  and  that  the  knock 
bad  been  only  one  of  those  mys- 
terious noises  heard  in  rooms, 
and  not  at  all  times  easily  to  be 
accounted  for.  But  five  minutes 
afterwards  it  was  repeated  exactly 
as  before— one  single  gentle  knock, 
there  was  no  mistake  this  tim^. 
It  was  not  as  of  a  knuckle  against 
the  wood,  but  as  of  a  real  metal 
knocker.  It  was  plainly,  undeni- 
ably, a  knock  at  the  studio-door, 
which  opened  into  the  aforesaid 
little  anteroom.  Again  I  cried 
out  *  Come  in,'  though  again  I  had 
heard  no  footstep.  Yet  there  was 
no  response ;  and  then  remember- 
ing that  I  was  abroad,  and  that 
my  words  might  not  be  under- 
stood, I  uttered  their  equivalent 
in  German,  though  knowing  little 
enough  of  the  language.  Still  no 
result ;  so  I  waited  and  listened 
now,  and  in  about  five  minutes, 
once  more  there  came  the  knock, 
precisely  like  the  last.  Then  I 
rose  hurriedly,  anxiously,  and 
went  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and 
looked  out.  There  was  no  one 
there ;  faint  as  the  light  was,  and 
growing  fainter  now  every  minute, 
I  was  sure  of  that.  I  stepped 
across  to  the  door  opening  upon 
the  main  stair.  It  was  slightly 
ajar.  As  1  did  so  I  was  seized  by 
a  curious  cold  sort  of  sensation, 
a  sensation  of  goose-flesh  all  over 
me,  as  it  is  called.  Opening  wide 
this  outer  door,  I  still  found  no 
one  upon  the  landing — not  a  crea- 
ture was  about,  up  or  down  the 
stair ;  all  was  silent  as  the  grave. 
Considerably  puzzled,  and  ner- 


vous, after  a  minute  I  returned 
to  my  seat  in  the  studio,  shutting 
the  doors  behind  me.  I  bad 
scarcely  been  seated  an  instant 
before  that  same  strange  chillj 
feeling  crept  through  me  again, 
amounting  now  to  a  shudder,  that 
would  have  set  my  teeth  chatter- 
ing had  I  not  controlled  it.  With 
it  there  came  too  a  vague  sense  of 
dread,  and  a  shrinking  as  it  were 
within  myself,  quite  indescribable. 
What  could  it  mean  ?  The  wea- 
ther was  rather  sultry  and  close 
than  otherwise,  and  I  had  hither- 
to felt  heated ;  now  I  could  have 
borne  a  fire.  Nay,  I  would  have 
lighted  one  had  there  been  any 
preparations  for  winter  yet,  in 
the  elaborately  ornamented  china 
stove  close  to  my  elbow.  As  it 
was,  I  sat  shivering  at  intervals  as 
if  I  bad  an  ague  coming  on,  and 
feeling  more  miserable,  ill,  and 
depressed  than  ever.  Yes,  I  sat, 
I  suppose,  for  half  an  hour,  strange- 
ly disinclined  to  move,  but  listen- 
ing eagerly,  and  wondering  if  I 
should  hear  the  knock  again ;  but 
it  never  came,  the  silence  was 
unbroken. 

Very  little  light  now  remained 
in  the  apartment,  and  my  gaze 
from  my  comer  fell  upon  the  pic- 
ture on  the  chair;  it  was  about 
the  only  object  discernible,  the 
rays  of  the  twilight  lingering 
longer  of  course  just  beneatii  the 
high  window.  Still  merely  re- 
garding this  object  mechanically, 
I  can  hardly  say  what  it  was  that 
first  seemed  to  make  me  look  at 
it  with  anything  like  an  attentive 
interest,  that  first  made  me  feel 
that  I  was  looking  at  it  with  my 
brain  as  well  as  my  eyes.  I 
imagine  it  must  have  been  a  cer- 
tain sense  of  surprise  at  seeing  it 
so  plainly,  all  else  being  very 
obscure.  At  any  rate  I  could 
now  make  out  the  form  and  out- 
line of  the  animal  in  strong  con- 
trast to  the  even  half-toned  back- 
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ground  of  the  canyaSy  and  in  a 
way  that  I  did  not  think  I  had 
been  able  to  do  before.  Yes, 
there  was  the  crouching  creature, 
whate?er  it  was,  dark  and  myste- 
rious, though  with  a  kind  of 
iridescent  light  about  it,  that 
made  it  palpable,  plain,  even  to 
my  imperfect  vision.  A  leopard 
or  cheetah  surely,  painted  with 
immense  force  and  life-like  vig- 
our, and  represented  as  if  in  that 
writhing  crouching  attitude  which 
immediately  precedes  the  spring 
upon  the  prey.  A  subdued  flash- 
ing fire  was  almost  yisible  in  the 
animal's  eyes,  the  long  curyed 
tail  seemed  upon  the  point  of 
lashing  itself  with  the  lithe  rage  of 
the  wild  beast.  I  grew  quite  excited 
as  I  discerned  these  details,  these 
striking  evidences  of  the  artist's 
skill.  Beally  the  creature  seemed 
almost  alive,  almost  moving.  So 
true  to  nature  was  it  that,  as  the 
&ct  impressed  me,  the  chill  and 
dread  under  which  I  had  before 
been  labouring  were  immensely 
increased,  and,  nervous  and  miser- 
able as  I  was,  there  started  cold 
drops  upon  my  brow.  Shrinking 
more  and  more  within  myself,  my 
teeth  chattering,  and  with  a  hor- 
rible sense  of  stifling,  I  was  about 
to  rise  in  sheer  dismay,  when  I 
was  brought  to  my  feet,  aghast 
and  in  actual  terror,  by  plainly 
seeing  the  animal  move.  Yes, 
undoubtedly,  for  a  moment  dis- 
tinctly, there  was  a  writhing  mo- 
tion, and  then,  with  one  angry 
sweep  of  the  tail,  the  creature 
seemed  to  spring  forward  into  the 
blackness  of  the  room,  and  there 
remained  nothing  upon  the  chair 
apparently  but  the  pale,  plain, 
even-tinted  tone  of  the  canvas  I  I 
rushed  to  the  door  panic-stricken, 
seized  my  hat  from  the  table  in 
the  anteroom,  fled  down  the  stairs, 
and  out  of  the  house. 

The  pleasant  evening   air  re- 


vived me ;  I  began  to  collect  my- 
self a  little,  and  to  question  whe- 
ther I  had  not  been  a  great  fool — 
a  nervous,  highly -wrought,  un- 
reasoning fool.  \Vas  I  not  like  a 
frightened  child,  dreading  to  be 
alone  in  the  dusk,  and  who  in  its 
panic  endows  with  life  the  sha- 
dow of  some  simple  object,  and 
thinks  it  has  seen  a  bogie  ?  No, 
I  refused  quite  to  accept  tliis  as 
the  explanation.  Out  of  condi- 
tion as  I  was,  I  was  not  yet  quite 
an  imbecile;  my  wits  had  not  all 
deserted  me,  and  nothing,  upon 
further  consideration,  would  ever 
persuade  me  that  I  had  been  the 
prey  of  a  mere  hallucination. 
That  there  had  been  an  unaccount- 
able knock  at  my  door  I  would 
swear  with  my  last  breath,  and 
that  cold  shivering  state  which 
had  supervened  was  no  fiemcy.  It 
was  gone  now ;  I  was  perfectly 
calm,  and  save  for  my  one  great 
anxiety — my  sight — untroubled. 
Turning  and  looking  up  at  the 
house  as  it  stood,  formal  and 
gloomy  in  the  twilight,  for  an  in- 
stant I  thought  of  reentering,  but 
I  recoiled  £rom  the  idea  as  soon 
as  formed.  No,  I  could  not  go 
back  alone;  weak,  idiotic,  con- 
temptible as  my  conduct  might 
seem,  I  shrank  from  the  thought 
of  entering  those  dusky  rooms 
again  without  a  companion.  I 
was  not  forbidden  to  go  out  of 
doors  in  twilight  or  at  night,  and 
I  determined  to  walk  round  to  my 
doctor,  and  as  he  knew  the 
rooms  to  confide  in  him,  and  ask 
him  as  a  favour  to  go  back  with 
me  for  a  while.  Unluckily,  as  I 
then  thought,  he  was  from  home — 
had  gone  into  the  country,  and 
would  not  return  until  the  follow- 
ing morning.  Clearly  I  could  not 
expose  my  weakness,  if  such  it 
was,  to  any  one  else.  I  knew  no 
one  else  in  the  place,  and  not 
speaking  German  could  not  at- 
tempt an  explanation,  even  had  I 
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been  willing^  with  the  porter  or 
with  the  Tvaiter  from  the  hotel, 
whence  I  had  ananged  mj  meals 
were  to  be  sent.  There  was 
nothing^  for  it  then  but  to  go  back 
alone,  unless  I  chose  to  rouse  mj 
servant,  and  really  that  would  be 
too  foolish ;  no,  I  must  face  it  by 
myself.  So,  plucking  up  courage, 
I  went  straight  back,  reentered  the 
rooms,  the  doors  of  which  I  found 
just  as  I  had  left  them,  slightly 
ajar;  lighted  a  candle,  walked 
boldly  up  to  the  picture  on  the 
chair,  and  examined  it  There 
was  the  animal,  a  spotted  beast, 
panther,  cheetah,  whatever  it  was, 
exactly  as  my  first  casual  look  at 
it  had  suggested;  a  Luge  and 
vigorous  sketch  in  oil,  evidently 
from  a  master's  hand.  While  I 
waslooking  at  it  the  waiter  brought 
my  supper.  He  spoke  some  I^g- 
lish,  but  I  disdained  referring  to 
what  had  happened ;  and,  with- 
out any  return  of  the  shivering 
sensation,  I  soon  after  went  to 
bed  and  slept — slept  till  my  ser- 
Yanty  now  seemingly  all  right 
again,  brought  me  my  coffee  and 
roll  in  the  morning. 

*  Bah !  what  an  ass  I  have 
been  1'  I  said  to  myself ;  but  di- 
rectly I  thought  straight  back  on 
the  affair,  I  was  more  convinced 
than  ever  that,  whatever  my  con- 
duct, its  causes  were  facts. 

It  was  a  bright  sunshiny  morn- 
ing, with  that  sort  of  dazzling 
light  everywhere  which  I  was 
above  all  things  to  avoid  exposing 
myself  to.  So  after  breakfast  I 
sat  in  the  darkened  studio,  with 
my  man  in  the  bedchamber  read- 
ing to  me.  By  this  arrangement 
he  could  see  the  book,  and  I 
could  hear  him  through  the  half- 
opened  door  of  communication 
between  the  rooms,  the  separate 
doors  .of  which,  leading  to  the 
anteroom,  were  both  clos^.  Well, 
we  had  thus  been  sitting  for  half 
an  hour  or  so,  and  I  had  begun 


to  be  deeply  interested  in  what  I 
was  listening  to,  when  suddenly 
all  my  thoughts  were  distracted, 
all  my  wits  scared,  by  the  knock 
at  the  studio-door,  exactly  as  be- 
fore— the  single  gentle  knock,  ex- 
actly like  that  last  night.  With 
it,  too,  on  the  instant  came  a 
slight  renewal  of  the  old  shiver 
and  creepy  goose-flesh  feeling. 
My  man  ceased  reading ;  he  had 
heard  the  knock  as  plainly  as  L 

<  What  was  that,  sirf  he  asked 
presently. 

I  called  him  in,  and  whispering 
told  him  part  of  my  experience  of 
the  previous  evening. 

'  Keep  quiet  and  listen,'  I  said, 
my  teeth  all  but  chattering; 
'  you  will  hear  it  again  in  a  few 
minutes.' 

We  were  both  silent,  and,  sure 
enough,  after  a  short  interval  there 
it  was.  He  was  going  forward  to 
the  door :  I  checked  him. 

*  Ko,'  I  went  on ;  *  look  out  of 
the  bedroom-door,  go  on  tip-toe 
and  open  it  very  softly,  and  see 
what  you  can  make  out.' 

'  I  need  not  open  it  at  all,  sir,' 
he  answered ;  '  there  is  a  window 
in  it  with  a  curtain  across  it' 

I  followed  him  as  he  went 
back  to  the  bedroom,  and  saw 
him  gently  draw  aside  the  cur- 
tain, which  I  had  not  noticed. 

*What  do  you  see?  I  whis- 
pered. 

He  was  looking  through  into 
the  anteroom. 

'  Noihingj  was  the  answer;  'it 
is  so  dark.' 

But  at  that  instant  the  knock 
was  repeated. 

'Can  you  not  see  the  studio- 
door?'  I  said. 

'  Yes,  sir ;  I  can  just  make  it 
out,  and  I  see  something  shining 
in  the  middle  of  it^  about  three 
feet  from  the  floor.' 

There  was  another  pause,  and 
in  the  silence  the  knock  was 
heard  again.  We  both  drew  back. 
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Before  we  could  either  of  us  speak 
footsteps  were  on  the  landing, 
and  I  recognised  the  doctor's 
voice  speaking  to  the  porter,  who 
evidentlj  was  showing  him  up  to 
my  apartments.  In  another  mo- 
ment he  had  entered  the  bedroom, 
to  my  intense  relief.  Briefly  and 
hastily  I  explained  what  had  hap- 
pened just,  then  and  the  night 
before. 

'  Goot  gracious  1'  he  exclaimed, 
in  his  broken  English,  *vy,  it 
must  be  poor  Cato !  O,  te  most 
vonderful  beast  in  de  vorld  !  Tid 
I  not  tell  you  of  Cato  te  cati 
Ko,  I  taresay  not.  Mein  friend 
Smitt  has  trained  him  to  to  all 
tings  but  speak.  Fritz  te  porter 
has  te  charge  of  him;  but  of 
course  he  escape  to  make  te  ex- . 
amination  of  his  master's  rooms  : 
he  toes  not  understand  yy  he  is 
not  to  admit  himself  as  usual.' 

^But/  I  interposed,  'does  he 
knock  at  the  door  when  he  wants 
to  admit  himself)  How  can  he 
do  thatr 

The  doctor  laughed  good-hu- 
mouredly. 

*  Ah,  I  have-not  told  you.  K"o, 
naturlich.  Smitt  has  put  te  leetle 
prass  knocker  on  te  door  for  him 
to  strike.  He  always  strike  vis 
his  paw  ven  he  vont  to  come  in ; 
lift  so  vis  his  leetle  hand — so/ 
and  the  doctor,  still  laughing,  imi- 
tated the  action  with  his  hand 
against  the  comer  of  a  hanging 
picture-frame.  A  light  was  be- 
ginning to  break  in  upon  me. 

'And  has  Mr.  Smith,  may  I 
ask,  been  painting  Cato's  portrait 
lately  r 

*  O,  yes,  te  most  vonderful 
likeness  in  te  vorld,  te  most  von- 
derful sketch,  size  of  life — an  il- 
lusion, a  deception !' 

'Ah,  and  it  stands  on  the 
chair  by  the  high  window,'  I 
said. 

'Yes,  te  favourite  chair  vair 
Cato  sit  always  to  vatch  for  te 


mouse;  te  hole  is  tareby  below. 
Smitt  has  made  him  to  sit  like  as 
in  his  picture,  or,  as  I  should  say, 
ze  picture  as  like  to  him  sitting. 
He  stand  it  on  te  chair  to  make 
te  deception  complete;  so  tat 
when  te  cat  is  not  there,  te  pic- 
ture look  as  if  te  cat  was  te  cat 
there.' 

'  That  was  it  then,  of  course,'  I 
went  on.  'He  knocked  at  the 
door,  I  opened  it ;  he  slipped  by 
me  unseen,  and  also  unseen 
perched  on  his  chair,  just  in  front 
of  his  picture,  until  in  the  dusk 
I  chanced  to  observe  his  tail 
move.' 

*0  yes,  0  yes!  ten  he  see  a 
mouse,  and,  ah,  ah  !  he  pounce — 
that  is,  the  cat  out  of  to  bag,  as 
you  say.' 

'  Yes,  of  course,'  I  said ;  '  and 
in  the  dusk,  with  my  imperfect 
sight,  I  conceived  it  as  I  have 
related.' 

'  Ah,  toar  me,  yes ;  vot  a  fuss ! 
how  you  have  set  your  pulse 
going  !  Come  now,  be  calm,  and 
sit  down.' 

We  had  walked  into  the  studio, 
and  the  cat,  having  slipped  in, 
and  knowing  the  doctor,  advanced 
with  a  friendly  purr  to  meet  him. 
All  the  while  I  had  been  talking 
my  cold  creepy  feeling  had  been 
upon  me,,  and  now  increased  vio- 
lently. 

*Ah,  to  be  sure;  I  see  now,' 
went  on  the  doctor.  'You  are 
affected  by  to  presence,  electri- 
cally, of  to  cat.  Yes,  a  strange 
instance,  intoresting  to  observe. 
You  have  known  it  before  V 

'  Never  to  this  extont.  I  have 
never  liked  cato :  this  one  is  very 
peculiar;'  and  I  shrank  within 
myself  as  the  huge  creature,  re- 
markable alike  for  its  size  and 
dusky  spottod  coat,  approached. 

The  doctor  made  a  gesture  of 
repelling  it,  speaking  meanwhile 
to  it  in  German.  It  seemed  to 
understand  in  a   moment,    and 
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-with  a  bound  lighted  npon  the 
chair  in  front  of  Uie  picture,  and, 
settling  itself  exactly  in  the  same 
position,  and  exactly  in  front  of 
its  life-like  presentment  upon  the 
canyas,  looked,  as  it  had  done 
the  night  before,  like  a  liying 
portrait. 

'  Yes,'  mused  the  doctor,  as  he 
sat  down  beside  me,  still  with 
his  finger  on  my  pulse,  '  it  is  very 
interesting,  tis  electric  expression 
of  te  antipaty,  curious  to  observe 
in  you — very  marked,  increased 
doubtless  by  te  depression  of  ner- 
vous energy  under  which  you  are 
suffering.' 

*  Can  you  account  for  it  scien- 
tifically)' I  said,  still  shivering 
horribly. 

'No;  not  easy,'  he  answered, 
'  to  explain  te  physical  alteration 


vich  must  be  taking  place  in  te 
anatomical  substratum  of  yotrr 
consciousness.  Your  Shakespeare 
knew  of  it,  but  not  scientifically. 
He  makes  te  old  Shylock  say, 

"^  Some  men  tare  are  love  not  a  gaping  pig ; 
Some  Ut  are  mad  if  tev  behold  a  cat ;  ^ 

*     for  affection,* 

Mistress  of  passion,  sways  it  to  te  mood 
Of  what  it  Ukes  or  loatei.*'       . 

Fah  !  I  vill  trive  te  beast  out  of 
te  room :  it  is  bad  to  agitate  you. 
Cato,  you  must  go  to  prison.' 

He  drove  the  cat  away,  and 
took  such  precautions  as  pre- 
vented my  being  again  disturbed 
by  him  during  my  month's  re- 
sidence in  Diisseldorf — ^a  month 
which,  thanks  to  the  skilful  treat- 
ment I  received,  ended  with  the 
complete  restoration  of  my  sight, 
but  not  in  my  reconciliation  to  cats. 


ACROSTIC  EXILES. 

1.  A  First  Prize  of  £2f,  a  Second  Prize  of  £10,  and  a  Third  Prize  of  £5  will 
be  awarded  to  the  three  persons  who  gaess  the  greatest  number  of  the  fourteen 
Acrostics  which  will  appear  in  London  Society  during  the  year,  tIz.  in  the 
Christmas  Number  for  1877j  in  the  NaoAbers  from  January  to  December  1678, 
and  in  the  Holiday  Number. 

2.  The  prizes  will  be  paid  in  money,  without  any  stipulation  whateTer. 

3.  If  two  Or  mare  solyers  shall  hare  guessdd  the  same  number  of  Acrostics  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  so  haye  tied  for  the  Prizes,  the  Editor  reserres  to  him- 
self the  right  of  determining  how  these  *  ties'  shall  be  guessed  off. 

4.  Answers  4o  the  Acrostics  lAust  be  sent  by  letter  (not  by  post-card),  not 
later  than  the  10th  of  each  month,  addressed  to  the  Acrostic  Editor  of  London 
Society,  at  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  Sb  Go.*s,  188  Fleet-street,  London,  E.G. 

5.  The  answers  should  be  signed  with  a  legibly-written  pseudonym,  and  the 
nlunes  and  addresses  of  the  prize-winners  will  be  required  for  publication. 


No.  VI.— DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

Amidst  beautiful  flowers  and  the  loveliest  bowers 

They  met  on  a  May-day  morning  ; 
But  in  prose  or  in  sang  such  May  meetings  are  wrong. 

So  this  may  have  served  as  a  warning. 
Eor  now  maidens  are  ware  of  the  morning  air. 

When  the  May  dew  glistens  pearly ; 
And  young  men  are  not  drawn  to  turn  out  with  the  dawn 

Of  a  May-day  morning  early. 

I. 
To  save  his  skin  he  bade  them  thence 
To  keep  it  in  the  future  tense. 

II. 

Centuries  back  it  stood  amid  the  sands : 
Empty,  yet  scarce  a  ruin,  still  it  stands. 

m. 

A  scholarly  cheat  who  with  lying  and  mystery 
Invented  an  alphabet,  grammar,  and  history. 

!▼• 

This  charming  girl  of  former  years 
To-day  a  thorough  man  appears. 

V. 

Be  our  condition  what  it  may. 
We  were  all  this  but  yesterday. 

VI. 

Displaying  royal  state  and  power 

These  were  committed  to  the  Tower.  thbta. 

The  lift  of  correct  Anewert  to  thut  Acrostic  frill  be  puhlitihed  in  the  June 
Number  of  LoKDON  Socibty.  Antwers  mutt  be  addressed  to  the  Acrostic 
Editor  of  LovDOV  Society,  188  Fleet-street,  London,  KC,  as  letters^  not  on 
jfost'Cards,  and  must  reach  this  address  by  May  the  lOth, 
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ANSWER  TO  N'o.  V.  (DOUBLE  ACEOSTIC). 

l.P        ROVER        B 

2.  R  o  E 

3.  I  N  F  L  U  E  N  Z  A 

4.  N  E       A  T 

5.  G  ANTE  E 

6.  E  N     N     u  I 

7.  S        T     o     I       C 

8.    S     ILHOUETT    E 

Correct  solutions  to  the  above  have  been  received  from  Aaraxes, 
Acipenser,  Alma,  Antagonist,  Araba,  Beatrice  W.,  Bon  Gualtier,  Brief, 
Bumpkin,  Cadwallader,  Caller  Herrins,  Cat  &  Kittens,  Cerberus, 
COM,  Coup  d'Essai,  Croydon  Cat,  Domino,  Elaine,  Emeric,  Etak, 
Excelsior  Jack,  Gimlet-Eye,  Gnat,  Gogledd  Cymru,  Griselda,  G.  U.  E., 
Half-and-Half,  Hampton  Courtier,  Hazlewood,  H.  B.,  Hibemicns, 
Ichew,  Incoherent,  Irene,  Jack,  Jessica,  John-o'-Gaunt,  Kanitbeko, 
Kew,  L.  B.,  Leona,  Lizzie,  Manus  OToole,  Mistress  Maria  and 
E.  M.  B.  S.,  Mrs.  Dearhat,  Mrs.  Noah,  Mungo,  Murra,  Newell,  Nil 
Deaperandum,  No.  2,  Non  sine  gloria,  Nunquam  non  paratus.  Old  Log, 
Pat,  Patty  Probity,  Penton,  Pud,  Puss,  Eacer,  Eeynard,  Eoe,  Semie, 
ShaitILn,  Sir  Patrick  Felis,  Smashjavelin,  Sootie,  Squib,  Tabitha, 
Tempus  Fugit,  The  Borogoves,  The  Snark,  Three  Gorbs,  Thunder, 
Too  Late,  Tory,  Tweedledum,  Verulam,  and  Yours  truly — 79  correct, 
and  63  incorrect :  142  in  all. 

Tory  (instead  of  Toby)  is  credited  with  a  correct  answer  to  No.  lY. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  Gnemseyite. — ^The  deoision  with  regard  to  *  Harvest*  is  inevooable.  The 
neceasitj  for  using  *  Holdfast*  as  two  words  in  one  of  its  significations  renders 
this  answer  inadmissible. 

Winter  Green  (Note  Sootia). — It  is  to  be  regretted  that  special  arrangements 
cannot  be  made  for  solyers  living  at  so  great  a  distance.  The  Acrostic  Editor  is 
gratified  to  leam  that  interest  is  taken  in  the  acrostics  which  appear  in  London 
Society  by  subscribers  across  the  Atlantic,  and  he  will  be  happj  to  insert  in 
following  numbers  the  names  of  those  who  forward  correct  answers  in  reasonable 
time. 

The  Acrostic  Editor  is  somewhat  puzzled  to  understand  why  three  solutions 
signed  *  Mango,' '  Puss,*  and  *  Tory,'  written  by  the  same  person  and  endoeed  in 
one  envelope,  should  be  forwarded  to  him  each  month.  Surely  the  solrer  who 
sends  these  answers  is  not  ambitious  of  winning  the  three  prizes  offered  by  tha 
proprietors  of  London  Society  /  It  is  here  suf^gested  to  the  writer  of  these  three 
solutions  that  he  should  adopt  one  of  the  signatures  only,  fling  away  ambition 
lest  it  o'erleap  itself,  and  rest  content  with  the  hope  of  winning  a  single  prise. 
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CRESSIDA. 

By  Bestha  Thomas,  Author  of  '  Pboud  Maisie.* 
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CHAPTEE  XIII. 

ORESSIDA  SETTLES  HEB  ACCOUNTS. 

Cressida  had  broken  off  her  en- 
gagement, yet  the  stars  had  not 
fallen  from  heaven,  neither  had 
the  stones  cried  oat.  N&j,  the 
petty  household  routine  of  the 
parsonage  went  on  just  as  before ; 
as  unaffected  as  the  order  of  Na- 
ture by  the  fact  that  Cressida 
had  come  down  one  morning 
braced  up  for  the  effort,  and  had 
made  known  her  resolution  to 
her  £ftther.  The  difficulty  was  to 
get  him  to  take  it  in ;  or  so  far  to 
believe  she  was  in  earnest  as  to 
acquaint  other  people  with  the 
flEu^t,  as  she  desired.  He  was  ac- 
customed to  little  captious  freaks 
on  her  part ;  still  she  was  always 
yielding,  and  this  seemed  to  him 
a  more  serious  piece  of  capricious- 
ness  than  she  could  persist  in 
when  she  came  to  reflect. 

But  there  are  resolutions  bom 
irrevocable,  even  in  volatile  na- 
tures ;  and  Cressida  could  as  soon 
have  gone  back  three  years  in  her 
life  as  retract  now. 

When  she  sat  down  to  write  to 
Korbert  she  blinked  nothing;  saw 
but  too  plainly  the  links  of  honour, 
invisible  to  outsiders,  that  bound 
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her  to  him.   Yet  this  time  she  did 
not  waver,  nor  have  to  search  feir 
for  the  right  words.     She  had 
reason  to  think  that  something 
had  reached  him  already — light 
rumours  a  week  old,  and  which 
might  have  prepared  him,  in  the 
sense  that  the  flist  split  in  the 
planks  of  the  boat  prepares  the  ad- 
venturer for  its  foundering  within 
sight  of  the  shore.    She  knew  she 
was  abandoning  him  to  an  em- 
bitterment   and    depression    the 
exact   consequence   of  which  to 
himself  will  just  depend  on  how 
&r  ho  can  make  the  spirit  that 
he  has  do  duty  also  for  the  vigour 
he  has  not.     It  grieved  her,  but 
in  spite  of  this  and  whatever  else 
that  was  displeasing  to  herself  she 
foresaw  from  the  step,  she  could  not 
flinch  any  more.     One  shrinking 
had  been  turned  out  by  a  stronger. 
There  was  no  choice  for  her  left. 
When  Mr.  Landon  knew  that 
such  a  letter  had  actually  been 
written,  that  Cressida  stood  com- 
mitted to  the  breach,  nay,  further, 
that    some    communication    had 
come  from  Norbert  in  reply,  and 
that  all  that  remained  for  hunself 
to  do  was  to  let  it  be  known  in 
various  quarters,  he  was  in  despair, 
and  Ms  futile  indignaGon  c€»sed 
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not  to  vent  itself  in  helpless  la- 
ments and  indirect  reproaches, 
which  were  trying,  certeonlj,  hut 
a  mere  trifle  to  other  disagreeahles 
to  which  of  necessity  she  found 
herself  exposed. 

The  news  in  the  town  spread 
like  wildfire.  Lullington  was  over- 
joyed hy  this  fresh  piece  of  food 
for  discreditahle  gossip  respecting 
a  girl  over  whom  its  ladies  were 
always  shaking  their  heads.  They 
had  no  patience  with  her  attrac- 
tions. Now  as  Lullington,  like 
all  towns  of  its  class,  was  com- 
pletely under  petticoat  govern- 
ment, it  went  hard  with  Miss 
Landon.  Every  tongue  was  at 
work  with  detraction  and  ruthless 
backbiting.  Lady  Sneerwell  had 
always  known  how  it  would  be. 
A  girl — and  a  clergyman*s  daugh- 
ter too — so  extravagant  in  dreiss, 
80  addicted  to  vain  triumphs, 
could  come  to  no  good.  Mrs. 
Candour  had  foreseen  it  long  ago, 
when  Cressida  was  a  child  of  six- 
teen, with  French  airs  and  graces 
that  had  scandalised  the  soul  of 
the  British  matron.  There  was, 
indeed,  one  young  man  so  un- 
blushing as  to  predict  that  she 
would  be  married  to  some  one  else 
in  three  months.  But  he  was 
cried  down  by  a  reproving  chorus. 
Norbert  Alleyne  had  been  shame- 
fully treated,  but  he  had  had  a 
happy  escape.  Another  would 
not  put  his  head  into  that  noose 
in  a  hurry.  Witness  Mr.  de  Sau- 
marez,  who  had  been  amusing 
himself  somewhat  at  her  expense 
— ^which  was  wrong  of  him,  of 
course,  but  she  had  been  rightly 
served.  A  new  version  of  that 
aifair  had  now  gone  abroad,  but 
not  yet  reached  Cressida's  ears. 
Mr.  Landon  was  universally 
pitied ;  still  the  Lullington  world 
must  not  refrain,  out  of  respect 
for  him,  from  letting  his  daugh- 
ter know  what  they  thought 
of  her.     Poor  Cressida  I     When 


she  had  erred  fatally,  wilfiillj, 
by  accepting  her  young  lover,  she 
had  won  her  crop  of  praise  and 
congratulation  &om  these  very 
same  people.  Now  that,  having 
tardily  woken  up  to  a  truer  sense 
of  things,  she  shrank  from  the  con- 
summation of  her  error,  she  was 
met  by  a  hue  and  cry  of  obloquy. 
The  seeming  unfairness  revolted 
her.  Hundreds  of  women  many 
for  money ;  Lullington  knows  it, 
and  never  dreams  of  stoning  them, 
reserving  its  missiles  for  those  who 
stop  short  of  crowning  selflsh  am- 
bition with  hypocrisy. 

Poor  Cressida,  again  !  Accus- 
tomed to  dwell  in  the  sunshine  of 
admiration  and  favouritism — ]ii.e 
the  pet  child  to  whom  everything 
is  foigiven — she  felt  inexpressibly 
cold  and  miserable  in  this  new 
gathering  climate  of  overt  derision 
and  ill-will,  with  only  her  own 
conscience  to  prop  her  up  against 
the  unfriendliness  of  her  little 
world — she  who  could  not  stand 
alone  any  more  than  a  clematis 
flower. 

She  would  return  to  the  thought 
that  Stephen  Halliday  at  least 
would  say  she  had  done  right,  and 
knew  that  this  time  she  had  acted 
conscientiously.  There  was  com- 
fort in  that;  there  was  support 
to  which  she  clung  closely,  and 
which  cheered  her  more  than  she 
would  ever  have  allowed.  But 
he  had  not  yet  fulfilled  his  pro- 
mise of  coming  to  see  her,  and 
she  did  not  Imow  but  what  he 
had  left  Monks' Orchard.  At  times 
a  despairing  dread  suggested  that 
something  might  have  transpired 
about  herself  and  Alec  —  some 
spiteful  report,  unproved,  if  not  un- 
founded— and  he  have  gone  away 
disgusted.  Still  idle  gossip  would 
not  weigh  much  with  such  a  man, 
aiid  an  inner  recreant  voice  whis- 
pered he  was  unlikely  to  hear 
anything  that,  if  she  had  the  op- 
portunity, she  could  not  explain 
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away.  That  whole  affair  had  been 
swept,  like  cobwebs,  from  her  mind: 
She  fancied  it  might  leave  as  little 
trace  there  and  elsewhere,  and, 
with  feminine  inconsequence,  look- 
ed confidently  for  her  desired 
wheat-harvest  to  spring  where 
she  had  busily  sown  tares. 

Perhaps,  she  bethought  her,  it 
was  from  motives  of  consideration 
that  Halliday  had  chosen  not  to 
come — lest  it  should  embarrass 
her,  and  set  tongues  to  work 
afresh.  He  might  be  right:  She 
did  wish  to  see  him,  but  mainly 
for  the  sake  of  reassuring  herself 
that  he  silently  countenanced  the 
course  she  had  taken. 

It  had  been  a  long,  tedious  day. 
Cressida  had  passed  it  in  solitude. 
She  hated  going  out,  &om  a  dread' 
of  meetilig  people :  Lullington 
acquaintances,  who  looked  ask- 
ance, smiled,  whispered  to  each 
other,  and  bowed  their  opinion  of 
her,  making  her  chafe,  half  furious, 
half  ashamed. 

A  letter  that  had  reached  her 
that  morning,  &om  Joe  Kennedy, 
lay  on  her  toilet-table  unopened. 
She  felt  too  dejected  to  address 
herself  even  to  that,  as  she  sat 
through  the  afternoon  hours  in 
her  room  up-stairs,  mournfully  re- 
viewing her  future. 

The  sight  of  her  trinkets — pre- 
sents of  jewelry  from  Norbert  and 
others  —  made  her  melancholy, 
though  not  so  much  at  this  mo- 
ment from  remorse  or  relenting, 
as  from  a  feeling  of  distaste  for 
them,  as  for  toys  insipid  and  out- 
grown. Could  she  ever  care  for 
such  things  again — ever  be  happy 
enough?  She  was  in  the  midst 
of  this  despondency  when  the  ser- 
vant came  up  to  teU  her  that  Mr. 
Halliday  was  in  the  drawing-room. 

Her  heart  bounded  with  a  hea- 
venly sense  of  relief.  For  once 
in  her  life  she  forgot  all  about  her 
personal  appearance, never  stopped 
to  look  in  the  glass,  smooth  her 


hair  or  rearrange  her  dress,  nor 
troubled  her  head  as  to  what  the 
visitor  would  think  of  the  poky 
little  parsonage.  She  ran  down, 
and  went  in  to  meet  him  with 
a  frank,  childlike  confidence  and 
simplicity  in  her  manner  he  had 
never  seen  there  before. 

It  was  new,  because  the  self- 
forgetfulness  that  gave  birth  to  it 
was  a  rare  thing  with  her ;  still  it 
was  perfectly  spontaneous.  Eut 
on  Halliday  it  naturally  fell  as  a 
fresh  and  striking  proof  what  a 
consummate  actress  she  was. 

He  was  no  actor,  and  his  first 
words,  the  merest  commonplaces, 
fell  upon  Cressida  like  a  series 
of  downright  rebuff's.  In  three 
minutes  more  she  was  sitting  there 
chilled,  numb,  ill  at  ease,  and  with 
the  odious  feeling  of  having,  as  it 
were,  gone  and  bruised  herself 
against  a  gate,  which  she  had  rash- 
ly anticipated  would  fly  open  to 
welcome  her,  but  had  found  locked 
and  barred.  Tet  they  had  not  got 
beyond  polite  platitudes  on  indif- 
ferent subjects.  But  the  whole 
brunt  of  her  father's  rebukes  and 
lamentations,  the  head- shakes  and 
innuendoes  olF  scandal-mongers, 
were  a  small  thing  to  this.  Silent 
contempt  where  she  had  counted 
on  manly  sympathy.  She  said  to 
herself  wildly  that  some  barrier 
had  intervened.  O,  to  remove 
it !  Then  arose  the  whisper  she 
strove  to  stifle,  calling  her  to 
acknowledge  that  the  barrier  had 
been  there  a  week  ago ;  it  was  only 
that  the  light,  for  him,  had  not 
then  been  turned  upon  it. 

'  I  had  promised,'  said  Halliday 
constrainedly  by  and  by,  *to  caU 
before  going  away,  and  I  am  leav- 
ing Monks'  Orchard  this  evening.' 
He  hesitated. 

*  Surely,'  said  Cressida,  trying 
to  smile,  '  your  visit  needs  no  set 
apology  or  excuse.' 

Kone  to  her,  but  it  did  seem  to 
Halliday  as  if  he  needed  one,  to 
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bimself.  And  his  was  ready.  He 
was  always  Isit,  and  he  had  re- 
flected that  as  Alec  was  such  a 
zeprohate,  and  Lefroy  something 
of  a  magpie,  it  might  all  have 
been  a  pack  of  lies,  and  their 
united  insinuations  amount  to 
mere  smoke.  He  said  to  himself 
he  had  been  in  a  great  hurry  to 
give  credit  to  all  they  alleged. 
Why  must  he  take  for  certain 
that  it  was  Cressida  whom  he  had 
overheard  philandering  with  Alec 
in  the  picture-gallery)  To  con- 
demn her  without  positive  evi- 
dence would  be  unjust  From  her 
own  lips  he  would  find  out  what 
he  wanted  to  know — ^what  his 
cool  head  told  him  it  was  weak- 
ness to  doubt 

'  It  is  certainly  very  charitable 
of  you  to  come/ continued  Cressida 
lightly.  'I  do  not  think  many 
of  my  friends  will  show  much 
lenity  towards  what  I  have  done. 
From  Lullington,  at  least,  I  shall 
get  no  quarter.  I  suppose  I  must 
expect  people  to  fight  shy  of  me, 
and  submit  to  be  ostracised,  as 
I  shall  be  for  some  time  to 
come.' 

*  On  what  account  ?'  said  Halli- 
day  chillingly. 

Cressida  in  blank  hesitation  re- 
ceived the  thrust  without  an  effort 
to  parry  it. 

*  Why,  you  knew — I  told  you — 
I  thought  that  you,  at  least,  be- 
lieved me  right — to  go  back — to 
acknowledge  the  false  step  I  made 
once.' 

<0 — ^that,'  said  HaUiday,  in 
the  same  cutting  tone.  He  was 
in  that  acutely  painful  state  of 
mind  when  a  man  scarcely  feels 
being  cruel.  'I  really  was  not 
certain  to  what  you  referred.' 

Cressida  wasmute— defenceless. 
Let  him  vivisect  her  if  he  is  bent 
on  it,  only  she  must — ^will — ^know 
for  what. 

He  volunteered  no  word.  At 
last  she  had  to  speak.     The  sus- 


pense and  silence  were  unendur- 
able. 

'  Indeed,  it  is  all  very  trying. 
I  suppose  I  deserve  it  I  suppose 
I  must  put  up  with  it ;  only  I 
hoped — ^thought — ^that  you  under- 
stood that  whatever  ill  I  may 
be  inflicting  on  others,  I  have 
had  to  suffer  too.' 

As  she  went  on  speaking  she 
let  her  voice  take  a  tone  of  appeal 
—of  plaintive,  almost  humble,  en- 
treaty. Ajiything  to  break  through 
this  ominous,  crushing  reserve. 

'Well,  I  am  sorry  it  should 
have  cost  you  so  much,'  he  said, 
with  perceptible  irony;  *but  I 
confess  I  luurdly  see  how,  after  all 
that  had  occurred,  you  could  have 
escaped  some  slight  annoyance.' 

Cressida  felt  stung  to  the  quick. 
The  repulse  had  prostrated  her. 

*  By  the  way,'  he  resumed  pre- 
sently, '  I  must  apologise  for  hav- 
ing most  unintentionally  kept  a 
piece  of  your  property  in  my  pos- 
session. To  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  had  foigotten  all  about  it ;  and 
it  was  only  yesterday,  and  by 
accident,  that  I  discovered  to 
whom  it  belonged.' 

She  looked  at  him  inquiringly, 
unsuspiciously,  quite  at  fault  He 
put  a  minute  parcel  into  her  hand. 
Out  fell  the  chrysolite  earring — 
Korbert*s  gift  The  dance,  that 
half-hour  in  the  picture-galleiy, 
Alec,  the  third  person  they  had 
heard  passing  through :  it  all  came 
back  upon  her,  together  with  a 
full  sense  of  the  questionable  part 
she  had  played,  now  seen  by  the 
light  of  its  possible  effect.  The 
blood  rashed  to  her  cheeks;  her 
eyes  were  confused ;  then  she 
forced  herself  to  look  at  him,  and 
felt  herself  turn  pale  and  sick 
imder  the  creeping  assurance  that 
he  must  ever — ever  misread  her 
now. 

Halliday's  last  loophole  was 
closed.  Her  perplexity  was  suffi- 
ciently expressive.  Unconsciously 
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he  bad  relied  on  some  yagae,  un- 
reasonable bope.  Its  collapse 
flung  bim  into  tbe  extreme  of 
barsbness.  Tbere  was  almost  a 
bitter  pleasure  to  bim  now  in  in- 
flicting some  of  tbe  pain  be  was 
feeling. 

'I  found  tbe  earring  in  tbe 
gallery/  be  said  carelessly,  '  on  tbe 
nigbt  of  my  arriyal,  as  I  went 
tbrougb  to  my  room,  tbe  last  tbing.' 

Cressida  felt  berself  caugbt  in 
an  iuYisible  net,  tbat,  step  wbere 
sbe  would,  must  trip  ber  up  in  its 
tbreads.  Sbe  made  one  more  effort, 
turned  to  bim,  feeling  tbat  if  only 
be  would  speak  out,  accuse  ber,  re- 
proacb  ber,  all  migbt  yet  be  welL 
Could  sbe  not  drive  bim  to  it) 

'  But  tell  me,'  sbe  asked  tremu- 
lously, in  spite  of  berself,  '  it  was 
you  1—1  mean,  did  you  not  pass 
tbrougb  tbe  gallery  once,  before 
tbat,  wben  I  was  tbere  sitting  out 
a  dance  witb  my  partner  Y 

'  Mr.  de  Saumarez,'  said  Halli- 
day  bardly,  roused  to  increased 
contempt.  Did  sbe  want  to  brave 
it  out,  now  tbat  sbe  could  neitber 
deny  nor  conceal?  'My  excuse 
for  forgetting,  wbicb  bas  led  to 
my  keeping  it  back  so  long,  is, 
tbat  tbe  very  last  person  to  wbom 
I  sbould  tben  bave  imagined  it 
could  belong  was  yourself.' 

He  stopped.  *  Go  on,  go  on,* 
said  Cressida  excitedly. 

He  laugbed.  'Really  I  bave 
notbing  particular  to  add,  except 
tbat  I  ougbt  perbaps  to  apologise 
for  my  stupidity,  since  I  sbould 
bave  known  at  once  tbat  you 
mvst  be  tbe  owner.' 

Tbis  man  seemed  fated  to  insult 
ber.  In  tbe  blinding  beat  of  tbat 
moment  sbe  could  not  see,  could 
not  feel,  tbat  even  now  it  was  not 
mere  disdain,  but  a  vebement 
beart-burning  tbat  drove  bim  to 
tbese  unsparing  bome-tbrusts. 

She  flushed  painfully;  anger 
was  uppermost  in  ber;  but  beneath 
her  was  a  mournful  sense  of  the 


justice,  nay  tbe  unalterable  moral 
necessity,  of  what  bad  wounded 
her  like  a  wrong.  She  saw  she 
bad  destroyed  bis  trust,  tbat  any 
attempt  at  exculpation  or  self- 
justification  would  be  thrown 
away,  or  worse. 

'  I  do  not  know  what  you  bave 
beard,'  sbe  said  at  last,  in  despera- 
tion, '  but  it  is  probably  not  worse 
than  the  truth.  I  was  miserable, 
and  forgot  myself  tbat  night — 
said  things  I  never  meant  to 
say.' 

*  0,  pray  I*  interposed  Halli- 
day,  witb  a  veiy  slight  gesture  of 
impatient  deprecation;  'the  sub- 
ject is  one  between  yourself  and 
those  around  you,  whose  opinion 
affects  you  nearly.  We  need  not 
discuss  it  any  further,  I  think.' 

Tbat  is  to  say, '  Reserve  your 
confessions  for  ears  that  care  to 
bear  them.'  It  annihilated  Cres- 
sida. Resentment  held  ber  up 
outwardly.  What  was  tbe  slur 
of  Alec's  unsanctified  homage  to 
studied  insults  like  these?  She 
badhumiliatedberselfin  vain,  and 
suffered  vividly  from  tbe  mortifi- 
cation. Most  effectually  had  he 
checked  further  approaches  or  un- 
reserve on  ber  part. 

'  You  are  right,'  sbe  said  pre- 
sently ;  *  we  sbould  never  under- 
stand each  other.' 

Halliday  rose.  He  knew  he 
bad  been  almost  brutally  straight- 
forward, tbat  be  bad  given  dire 
offence,  and  hating  humbug,  and 
accustomed  to  shun  it,  he  hesitated 
a  moment  to  put  out  bis  band. 

Cressida  saw  it ;  saw  it  with  a 
sort  of  bitter  amusement.  Sbe 
gave  a  little  cold  laugh,  and 
•offered  ber  own  scornfully,  say- 
ing, 

'  I  was  speculating  this  morning 
whether  you  would  keep  your 
promise,  and  come.  I  see  now 
tbat  you  pay  what  you  owe,  in 
fulL' 

Tbe  moment  be  was  gone  she 
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broke  down  into  passionate  crying. 
When  Mr.  Landon  came  in  he  was 
told  she  was  ill,  and  would  not 
leave  her  room  that  evening,  and 
wished  to  he  alone.  She  felt 
broken,  nerveless,  extinguished. 

Halliday  went  on  his  way  com- 
posedly, took  his  journey  up  to 
town  in  a  comfortable  smoking- 
carriage,  and  on  arriving  addressed 
himself  to  his  business  letters  with 
the  same  apparent  zest  and  atten- 
tion as  usual.  Yet  that  evening 
he  suffered  the  most  of  the  two. 
Never  had  life  and  eternity  looked 
60  deformed  to  him  before.  Pity 
those  driven  to  withdraw  their 
trust  and  affection  above  those 
even  who  have  forfeited  it 

The  next  day  she  came  down 
looking  like  Cressida's  ghost.  Mr. 
Landon  began  to  take  alarm  on 
her  account,  as  he  easily  did,  for 
she  was  always  a  fragile  creature. 
He  feared  the  worry  might  have 
proved  too  much  for  her.  Her 
languor  and  depression,  which 
she  scarcely  cared  to  hide,  con- 
firmed him  in  a  plan  he  had 
broached  already,  a  plan  to  take 
her  away  for  a  couple  of  months 
to  the  seaside.  She  had  seemed 
averse  to  it  yesterday,  but  listless- 
ly acquiesced  this  morning  in 
whatever  he  proposed.  It  must 
be  a  relief,  she  thought,  to  get 
away  from  Lullington,  but  she 
could  not  bring  herself  to  wish 
anything  distinctly.  Mr.  Landon, 
convinced  in  his  mind  that  it  was 
for  the  best,  and  finding  her  so 
meek,  took  advantage  of  her  mood 
to  make  arrangements  imme- 
diately. There  was  a  widowed 
sister  of  his  just  starting  with  her 
children  for  Seacombe,  on  the 
Devonshire  coast,  and  his  idea 
was  to  join  them  there  with  his 
daughter  in  a  fortnight.  'It 
would  be  more  cheerful  for  every- 
body,' he  said.  Cheerfulness  was 
a  word  out  of  Cressida's  dictionary 


that  morning.  If  it  is  to  return  the 
dull,  aching,  mental  pain,  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  physical,  now 
weighing  her  down,  must  die  out 
first.  Divided  between  exhaustion 
and  restlessness,  she  smiled  at  her 
father's  significant  dictum  that 
she  would  enjoy  being  with  friends, 
— such  as  her  aunt  and  cousins. 

'Friends,  yes,'  she  thought, 
'  because  they  are  really  strangers. 
Everybody  who  knows  me  is  hard 
and  cruel.  Have  I  a  firiend  in. 
the  world  ?* 

A  forgotten  word  came  back  on 
her,  echo-like,  in  reply  : 

*One,  whilst  I  live.* 

Joe,  she  seemed  to  hear  his 
voice,  as  he  had  said  it,  in  her  ear 
at  this  moment,  like  a  reproach. 

There  lay  his  letter,  still  un- 
opened. She  went  to  it  now  to 
distract  herself. 

As  she  read,  a  soothing  sensa- 
tion crept  over  her ;  he  had  writ- 
ten her  the  kindest  note  in  the 
world — its  tone  woke  in  her  a  flash 
of  hearty  gratitude  that  brought 
pleasant  tears  to  her  eyes.  Joe 
stood  by  her,  knew  she  was  right, 
said  so — admired  her  firmness, 
wished  her  well,  and  blamed  her 
for  nothing.  To  be  sure  he  did 
not  know  all.  Yet  Cressida  felt 
that  if  he,  and  not  Stephen  Hal- 
liday, had  been  her  silent  ac- 
cuser yesterday,  she  would  per- 
haps not  have  stooped  to  plead 
for  herself  in  vain.  She  would 
have  made  him  forgive  her.  Joe 
did  not  trample  on  people — 
liked  to  lift  them  up  when  he 
could. 

Un^er  the  impetus  of  this  rush 
of  feeling  she  sat  down  to  answer 
him,  very  briefly.  A  few  meet 
words  of  acknowledgment  and 
thanks  came  easily.  An  intima- 
tion that  it  was  cheering  to  her 
to  be  understood  by  some  one  at 
last  seemed  due.  Then  she  told 
him  they  were  leaving  home  for 
two  months,  mentioned  Seacombe 
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aa  their  destination,  and  suggested 
an  idea — a  wish — ^that  if  he  had 
time  he  might  come  down  there 
to  see  them. 

Joe  is  a  country  squire  now— 
England  claims  him,  not  Cali- 
fornia— he  will  make  time. 

Mr.  Landon  hurried  their  de- 
parture. That  Gressida  should 
desire  to  ahsent  herself  for  a  little 
while  till  the  noise  of  the  affair 
had  hlown  over  astonished  no 
one.  She  wondered  privately 
what  exact  reports  might  be  cur- 
rent about  herself  and  Elise's 
graceless  stepson,  but,  shunning 
society,  had  no  means  of  discover- 
ing. Since  her  departure  from 
Monks'  Orchard  she  had  seen  no- 
thing of  its  tenants ;  but  Alec, 
she  heard,  was  away  now,  and 
not  coming  back.  His  steeple- 
chase had  miscarried,  for  which 
he  mi^t  curse,  or  bless,  Halli- 
day;  and  with  it  he  had  aban- 
doned the  scene  and  the  reminis- 
cence thereof,  but  went  away  re- 
joicing in  the  comforting  assur- 
ance £hat  Halliday  also  had  been 
thrown.  The  present  was  no 
time  to  renew  his  manoeuvres 
with  Cressida,  however  strong 
her  hold  on  his  fancy  stilL  Elise 
kept  aloof.  She  made  a  point  of 
not  coming  to  visit  her  friends 
when  they  were  in  adversity, 
maintaining  that  this  was  the 
truest  kindness  to  show,  since 
people  do  not  care  to  have  wit- 
nesses of  their  reverses.  She 
thought  that  Cressida  had  played 
the  fool  exceedingly,  and  was  glad 
the  girl  was  going  away,  as  it 
spared  her  friends  the  necessity 
of  telling  her  so.  By  the  time 
the  Landons  came  back,  the  affair 
would  have  gone  the  usual  way 
of  nine  days'  wonders. 

Cressida  was  now  getting  im- 
patient to  leave — ^the  isolation 
fretted  her,  yet  society  would  have 
been  worse.  She  could  not,  as 
heretofore,  take  refuge  in  talking 


over  her  troubles  with  her  friend 
Fan.  Colonel  AUeyne  had  very 
sternly  forbidden  all  communica- 
tion between  his  family  and  hers. 
That  part  of  the  affair  had  been, 
as  poor  Mr.  Landon  mildly  ex- 
pressed it,  *very  unpleasant  in- 
deed.' The  more  unpleasant  for 
him  since  the  Colonel,  persuaded 
that  the  clergyman  must  have  had 
a  voice  in  the  matter  and  that  the 
daughter's  wishes  were  things  of 
no  moment,  had  been  chiefly  irate 
with  him,  and  came  out  with 
violent  language  and  unjust  as- 
persions, which  so  irritated  the 
parson  as  to  disgust  him  with 
the  very  name  of  AUeyne,  incline 
him  to  defend  his  daughter's 
conduct,  and  to  begin  to  view 
it  in  a  more  favourable  light. 

Despite  her  previous  impa- 
tience, Cressida,  when  the  last 
day  came,  felt  as  oddly  reluctant 
to  leave  home  as  thou^  this 
were  not  an  ordinary  good-bye. 
Late  in  the  afternoon,  in  accord- 
ance with  her  old  habit,  she  saun- 
tered up  the  hill,  and  lingered 
towards  sunset  at  the  old  resort 
behind  the  church  under  the  ash- 
tree.  As  she  stood  watching  the 
lingering  lights  and  broken  gleams 
she  saw  a  little  girlish  figure  come 
hastening  down  the  path  from  the 
gate  by  the  road  above;  some 
one  who  knew  Cressida's  haunt, 
and  made  directly  for  the  spot 
where  she  stood  leaning  against 
the  low  wall,  hidden  by  the  rising 
ground.  It  was  Fan.  Cressida, 
half  glad,  half  sorry  to  see  her, 
was  too  proud  to  let  much  effu- 
sion appear  in  her  manner. 

^  What,  Fan !'  she  said,  in  a 
tone  of  listless  surprise.  'Have 
you  actually  come  to  wish  me 
good-bye?  I  thought  this  was 
forbidden  ground  to  you  now.' 

*So  it  is,'  said  Fan  bluntly; 
'  but  what  of  that?  I  felt  I  must 
see  you  before  you  went.  I  have 
only  two  minutes  though.' 
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'  You  have  come  just  in  time. 
We  start  to-morrow.' 

A  dead  pause  followed.  The 
two  girls  stood  side  by  side,  look- 
ing at  the  sinking  sun,  to  avoid 
looking  at  each  other.  Fan  had 
made  a  desperate  push  for  this 
interview ;  hut  now  she  was  there 
she  was  awkward,  tongue-tied, 
more  abashed  than  Cressida. 

'  Have  you  nothing  to  tell  mef 
Cressida  began  at  last,  with  an 
eflort.  Her  shirking  of  the  sub- 
ject uppermost  was  cowardly,  she 
supposed,  and  must  be  got  over. 
*  Nothing  from — your  brother  V 

It  was  startling  to  herself  to  be 
reminded  at  this  moment  of  how 
seldom,  how  faintly  she  had 
thought,  since  the  break,  of  him 
whose  promised  life  -  companion 
she  had  been  but  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Fan  shook  her  head. 

*  0,  nothing.  But  he  wrote  to 
you,  I  ^uppose.  What  did  he 
sayr 

*  Merely  that  he  had  my  letter 
— that  he  understood.  That  was 
at  first — * 

*  Yes,  yes,*  broke  in  Fan ;  '  a 
line  for  all  the  world  to  see.' 

Cressida  hung  down  her  head. 
Exactly.  Mr.  Landon  had  seen 
it,  thought  it  rather  cold  and  ab- 
rupt, and  drawn  his  private  con- 
clusions that  young  Alleyne  was 
clearly  no  heart-stricken  lover. 

*  I  wrote  again,'  said  Cressida, 
'  to  beg  for  just  one  line  to  eay  he 
would  forgive  me.  Perhaps  it 
was  foolish  of  me  to  ask — to  ex- 
pect it.  But  surely  you  must  have 
had  a  word  from  him  since.' 

'  Just  this,'  said  Fan :  *  that  he 
won't  have  ua  at  home  allude  to 
what  has  passed — not  in  writing 
or  otherwise.' 

*  Where  is  he  now  V 

'  At  Axbury;  he  is  to  stay.  He 
is  not  coming  at  all  to  Greywell 
— nor  to  London,  till  the  win- 
ter.' 

Cressida  felt  glad  momentarily. 


They  would  be  spared  meeting 
then — ^which  was  something. 

^  Mr.  Le&oy  wrote  to  us  about 
Norbert^  though,'  continued  Fan, 
with  an  odd  expression ;  *  declared 
he  was  all  right,  did  not  seem  de- 
pressed, but  well  and  in  spirits ; 
going  about  hid  work  regularly  as 
usual,  apparently  quite  up  to  the 
mark.    Those  were  his  words.' 

Again  Cressida  felt  relieved — 
this  time  it  was  from  certain  un- 
pleasant apprehensions  that  had 
visited  her  imagination  now  and 
then. 

*  I'm  glad  I've  heard  that,'  she 
said ;  '  I  shall  be  happier  now.' 

'You  can  believe  it  then? 
asked  Fan,  looking  her  straight 
in  the  face  with  a  silent  reproach 
in  her  eyes,  before  which  Crea- 
sida's  fell ;  *  you  who  knew  hini 
better  than  anybody  f 

*Mr.  Lefroy  is  his  intimate 
friend,  surely.' 

*  Wliat  need  a  man  know  of 
his  intimate  &iendf  retorted  Fan, 
with  high  contempt.  *  Norbert 
might  live  a  whole  life  apart,  and 
if  he  did  not  choose,  and  the 
friend  was  a  man,  he  would  never 
find  out' 

Cressida  felt  a  little  impatient. 
Her  real  desire  that  the  effect  on 
him  of  what  had  passed  should 
not  be  very  deep,  she  secretly 
thought  rather  angelic.  Some 
women  would  have  preferred  to 
know  that  he  was  inconsolable. 

*  You  think,  then — *  she  began, 
inquiringly;  butFan  cut  her  short, 
saying,  in  a  hard  dry  tone, 

'  I  only  know  what  you  know- 
that  everything  is  out  of  joint  for 
him  again  for  a  long,  long  time ; 
that  ho  is  a  fellow  on  whom  things 
tell  violently,  but  who  keeps  him- 
self to  himself.' 

'  Still,'  Cressida  persisted, '  what 
Mr.  Lefroy  says  sounds  well,  as 
far  as  it  goes.' 

'  Of  course  it  does,'  said  Fan, 
her  pent-up  vehemence  andindig- 
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nation  bursting  out  at  last.  'I 
needn't  go  to  Mr.  Lefiroy  to  learn 
that  Norbert  has  pluck  enough  for 
two.  What  he  says  goes  no  fur- 
ther than  that.  And  whatever 
happens  to  Norbert  I  shall  always 
feel,  somehow,  as  if  it  were  to  my- 
self. Cressida,  Cressida,  it  is  hard 
to  have  peace  and  happiness  given 
you  at  last,  but  only,  as  it  turns 
out,  to  try  how  well  you  can  stand 
having  them  knocked  on  the  head  ? 

'  What  is  it  that  you  are  afraid 
of  for  him?*  asked  Cressida  pre- 
sently. 

Pan  leaned  her  elbows  on  the 
wall,  her  head  on  her  hands,  and 
looked  away  into  the  far,  far  dis- 
tance, as  she  replied  moodily, 

*  I  am  a&aid — of  his  losing  all 
faith  in  himself,  and  in  what  he 
cares  about.  If  he  were  to  go  to 
the  bad,  now, — he  who  was  meant 
to  be  good  and  always  has  been, — 
well,  IVe  a  feeling  that  I  couldn't 
wonder  very  much^  all  things 
considered.' 

Cressida  sighed  despondingly. 

'Tou  all  hate  me,  then,'  she 
murmured.  *I  told  you  you 
would.' 

*  Cressida !' 

*  O,  you're  right,  Fan !  Tve 
been  a  fool — '  She  broke  off,  and 
then  began  suddenly,  changing  her 
tone, '  Tell  me  now  what  is  said 
of  me  exactly; 'I  want  to  hear.' 

'  Said — where  V 

'  0,in  Lullington,byour  friends 
and  acquaintances.  You  have 
heard  something,  I  daresay.' 

Fan,  indeed,  had  heard  enough 
not  to  be  anxious  to  retail  it  now. 

*  What  for,'  she  asked  bluntly, 
<  since  it  isn't  true  f 

'  I  will  know  !'  said  Cressida 
obstinately,  the  girl's  reluctance 
firing  her  curiosity.  '  Are  you  so 
sure  it  may  not  be  true  V  Fan  still 
preserved  a  dogged  silence.  '  But 
perhaps  I  can  guess.  They  say 
that  I — I  broke  it  ofif  because  of 
Mr.  de  Saumarez.' 


Fan  cast  down  her  eyes,  and 
seemed  to  assent. 

*And  what  elsel  What  can 
they  say  of  us  now  ?  Fan,  I  mean 
to  know  !* 

*  They  say — that  he  was  never 
in  earnest.' 

A  natural  thing  for  them  to  say; 
still  such  a  bungling  version  of 
the  real  truth  that  it  had  never 
occurred  to  her  as  that  likely  to 
circulate.  In  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
then,  she  had  had  designs  upon 
Alec ;  thrown  over  Norbert  for 
him,  as  for  higher  game ;  to  be 
thrown  over  in  her  turn,  ignomi- 
niously,  after  having  rashly  com- 
promised herself  to  some  extent 
in  the  eyes  of  the  neighbourhood 
by  her  manner  of  accepting  his  idle 
addresses.  The  reflection  gave  a 
fresh  wound  to  her  vanity,  one  of 
those  that  rankle  sorely  and  deep. 
She  stood  looking  gloomy  and  re- 
sentfuL  • 

*  Look  here,  Cressida,'  said  Fan 
brusquely;  *  we  used  to  be  Mends. 
You  might  tell  the  truth  to  me.' 

« About—  V 

'  Mr.  de  Saumarez,*  said  Fan,  as 
if  pronouncing  the  name  were  a 
dose  of  physic.  '  Is  he  anything  to 
youf 

*My  evil  genius,  perhaps,' 
thought  Cressida,  laughing  sadly 
to  herself ;  the  response,  that  is  to 
say,  to  a  certain  treacherous  fastidi- 
ousness of  hers,  in  the  first  place ; 
to  all  in  her  that  was  indolent  and 
selfish,  in  the  second ;  and  to  no- 
thing else  besides. 

*Not  much,*  she  replied  eva- 
sively. *  Of  course  Lullington 
knows  nothing,  says  everything 
that  is  untrue — *  She  paused,  to 
resume  the  next  moment,  with 
vehemence  :  *  Pm  glad  I'm  going 
to-morrow.  I  wish  never,  never 
to  come  near  this  hateful  place 
any  more.  Fan,  who  knows  when 
r  may  see  you  again  1  Tell  Nor- 
beriH-' 

'  It's  no  use,'  Fan  interrupted. 
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*  I  tell  you  he  won*t  speak  of  it 
I  don't  think  he  ever  will.' 

'  Good-bye,  then/  said  Cressida 
yacantly. 

'Ton  leave  me  in  the  dark 
about  youTselfl  You,  too,  will 
tell  me  nothing/  uiged  Fan. 

Cressida  drew  her  hand  over 
her  eyes.  '  My  dear,  it  is  all  so 
dark  to  me  —  the  present,  the 
fnture,  the  past  above  alL  Good- 
night, good-bye  !* 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

COUP  D'lfeTAT. 

Ik  a  picturesque  village  on 
one  of  the  loveliest  parts  of  the 
Devonshire  coast,  where  the  red 
fields,  variegated  woods,  blue  sea 
and  sky  were  second  only,  in  their 
rich  and  vivid  colouring,  to  the 
tints  ii^that  bright  Sorrento,  after 
which,  as  usual  in  desponding 
moments,  she  had  lately  begun  to 
pine,  Cressida  had  spent  the  most 
irksome  three  weeks  of  her  life. 

A  charming  abode  in  itself  was 
Mavis  Lodge,  Seacombe,  which 
the  party  had  taken  for  the  two 
months — asmall  gray  gabled  villa, 
clinging  to  the  heights  bordering 
the  harbour,  some  way  apart  from 
the  village  out  towards  the  sea, 
with  a  steep  evergreen  slope  under 
the  windows,  descending  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  where  winding 
walks  led  down  to  the  little  land- 
ing-place and  boat-house  below. 

Intolerable  the  reaction  after 
such  protracted  excitement ;  sick- 
ening the  desoouvrement  of  a  rural 
holiday  to  one  who  is  spoiled  for 
small  and  innocuous  amusements. 
The  placid  domestic  atmosphere  ; 
the  tribe  of  noisy  little  cousins 
— all  very  fond  of  her,  and,  like 
puppies,  over -demonstrative  in 
their  affection ;  the  garrulity  of 
her  aunt,  of  whom  circumstances 
had  made  a  head-nurse  merely, — it 
had  all  been  like  a  rSffime  of  toast- 


and-water  to  one  who  has  been 
living  on  stimulants.  Cressida  had 
said  to  herself  it  was  a  penance, 
taken  it  as  such,  behaved  charm- 
ingly, winning,  as  usual,  the  adora- 
tion of  the  whole  home-circle  of 
her  kith  and  kin,  whilst  growing, 
however,  more  and  more  dispirited 
every  day.  No  news,  no  fresh 
tokens  of  sympathy  or  interest 
from  abroad ;  worse,  none  to  ex- 
pect. The  bubble  of  Cressida 
Landon's  importance  in  the  world 
seemed  to  have  burst  very  sud- 
denly. 

She  had  done  it  herself,  by  tam- 
pering right  and  left  with  those 
with  whom  she  had  to  do.  All 
Lullington  now  was  enjoying  her 
discon^ture.  O,  to  be  able  to 
hold  her  own  there  still  1  Not 
that  she  over-valued  the  praise  or 
blame  of  that  community;  but, 
resenting  its  power  to  affect  her, 
she  longed  fervently  to  beat  them 
at  their  own  conventional  weapons, 
and,  now  that  they  presumed  to 
look  down  upon  her,  to  give  some 
such  signal  proof  of  her  superior 
consequence  in  society  as  should 
put  them  all  to  confusion.  It  was 
a  sorry  ambition  to  have  come  to, 
certainly ;  still  there  it  was. 

But  nobody  believed  in  her  any 
longer.  Why,  even  Joe  seemed 
to  have  given  her  up  !  He  had 
never  written  back  again  in  reply 
to  that  small  note  of  hers  ;  and  on 
the  last  day  of  those  three  weary 
and  unprofitable  weeks  Cressida, 
whilst  taking  her  regular  after^ 
noon  walk  with  her  cousins  through 
the  solitary  fern-lanes  and  up  and 
down  the  steep  hill-sides  of  the 
country,  and  thinking  things  over 
for  the  thousand  and  first  time, 
found  herself  dwelling  chiefly  and 
mournfully  on  this, — with  a  de- 
spairing feeling  that  when  Joe 
turns  against  her  she  will  cease  to 
believe  in  herself. 

Is  thought  electrical  I  What 
at  that  very  moment  should  be 
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harrying  down  to  Seacombe  but 
the  answer  to  her  letter,  in  Ken- 
nedy's own  person.  When  Cres- 
sida  and  the  children  returned  to 
Mayis  Lodge,  whom  should  they 
find  but  himself  in  the  sitting- 
room  with  Mr.  Landon.  He  had 
been  installed  there  for  half  an 
hour,  and  was  already  busy  arrang- 
ing fishing  excursions  up  the  river 
with  the  parson,  an  inveterate 
angler,  and  who  never  dreamt  but 
that  a  special  providence  had 
brought  Joe — just  the  fellow- 
sportsman  he  wanted  —  to  Sea- 
combe for  a  week  at  that  particu- 
lar period. 

His  advent  proved  a  signal 
blessing  for  all,  and  for  one  in 
particular.  He  took  up  his  quar- 
ters at  the  local  hotel,  but  spent 
the  whole  of  his  time  with  the  in- 
mates of  Mavis  Lodge.  He  fished 
with  the  clergyman,  romped  with 
the  children,  took  them  out  boat- 
ing as  often  as  they  liked.  Joe 
was  more  than  half  a  water-rat, 
and  well  at  home  in  almost  any 
practical  seafaring  capacity. 

For  Cressida  that  week  had 
been  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
three  first.  She  had  found  some- 
thing healthy  and  invigorating 
in  his  good-tempered,  enlivening 
company  among  them ;  something 
catching  in  his  high  spirits ;  and, 
above  all,  something  sweet  and 
soothing  to  her  self-love  —  so 
rudely  handled  lately — in  the  cer- 
tainty now  ever  present  with  her 
that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  she  held 
her  old  bright  particular  place  in 
his  estimation  still. 

She  felt  her  old  mettle  revive. 
The  loveliness  of  the  landscape  no 
longer  fell  on  sealed  eyes.  She 
had  grown  quite  fond  of  Mavis 
Lodge,  with  its  hill-side  rock-gar- 
den of  shrubs, — ^arbutus,  holly,  cy- 
press, and  laurostinus ;  the  draw- 
ing-room with  picture-views  of  the 
harbour  and  wooded  hills,  where 
they  sat  and  played  round  games 


in  the  evening.  Sometimes  in 
the  mornings  she  and  Joe  would 
find  themselves  simultaneously 
standing  still  and  staring  out  of 
that  bay-window,  fixedly  watching 
— the  little  yachts  in  the  harbour, 
was  it,  or  the  distant  hills,  or  the 
peep  of  sea  beyond  1 — and  so  they 
would  stay  for  minutes  together, 
whilst  the  children  raced  and 
romped  around,  and  without  say- 
ing a  word,  but  with  a  dim  and 
distant  intelligence,  as  of  thoughts 
somehow  siding  together.  Not  a 
single  phrase  in  allusion  to  past 
events  had  been  breathed  between 
her  and  Joe,  and  indeed  even  a 
five  minutes'  tele-OrtetewaB  difficult 
to  manage,  where  the  order  of  the 
day  was  nothing  if  not  gregarious. 
They  did  not  try  for  it  either. 
Cressida  did  not  need  tp  be  told 
his  opinion. 

'  It  was  a  foolish  engagement, 
but  she  was  perfectly  right  to 
break  it  off.  It  was  the  one  wise 
thing  left  to  do,  only  I  feared  she 
might  never  have  the  resolution  to 
own  it  and  act  upon  it.*  Such 
was  Joe's  mental  comment,  all 
told.  He  would  scarcely  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  speculate 
on  what  at  last  had  given  her  this 
resolution,  but  for  an  inkling  that 
there  had  been  some  one  else  for 
whom  she  had  a  liking — Stephen 
Halliday,  whom  Joe  knew  to  have 
been  down  at  Monks'  Orchard  at 
the  time,  and  whose  name,  on  the 
faintest  possible  grounds — such  as 
her  way  of  pronouncing  it,  a  care- 
less hint  dropped  once  upon  a 
time  by  Elise— he  had  come  to  as- 
sociate with  hers. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
pretty  clear  that  Halliday  had 
never  been  near  her  since — not 
once  had  Joe  heard  his  name 
mentioned  at  Mavis  Lodge ;  and 
lastly,  there  was  Cressida's  letter, 
on  the  strength  of  which  Joe  was 
now  down  at  Seacombe  with  a 
definite  purpose. 
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Lste  events  had  made  an  im- 
portant change  in  his  prospects, 
and,  he  considered,  in  his  position 
T^ith  regard  to  her.  Joe  was  sadly 
prosaic  in  some  of  his  theories.  It 
is  a  good  deal  to  ask  of  a  delicate 
creature  in  her  right  mind  to  nsk 
her  health  or  her  life  for  your 
sake,  in  extreme  climates — amid 
fatigues  and  hardships  from  which 
she  must  suffer  a  hundred  times 
more  than  yoursel£  If  Cressida, 
thus  sued, '  did  not  see  it,'  as  Joe 
would  have  said,  he  would  have 
thought  no  ill  of  her  on  that 
account.  But  the  case  was  altered. 

Not  that  he  was  a  rich  man, 
even  now.  Tom  had  taken  care 
of  that.  Still,  there  are  two  kinds 
of  poverty — real  and  artificial,  so  to 
speak.  Ue  was  secure  against  the 
first,  and  had  in  fact  heen  thrust 
unexpectedly  into  a  very  smooth 
specimen  of  the  walks  of  life. 

His  week  was  up.  The  last 
afternoon  was  spent,  like  most  of 
those  preceding  it,  in  a  seaside 
ramble  with  the  children  and  Cres- 
sida. At  the  clamorous  demand 
of  the  former,  they  made  for  a 
favourite  point  where  steep  gorse- 
grown  hills  sloped  down  to  the 
shores  of  a  little  cove,  tempting 
the  adventurous  to  scramble  down 
to  a  bit  of  beach  below — a  mass 
of  broken  rocks,  whose  slippery 
surfaces,  uncanny  nooks  and  cor- 
ners, and  the  pools  adjoining,  full 
of  marine  life,  animal  and  veget- 
able, afforded  a  grand  source 
of  delight  to  the  five  juvenile 
minds.  Cressida  sat  on  a  rocky 
mound  apart  and  attempted  a  sea 
sketch,  whilst  Joe  good-naturedly 
disported  himself  with  the  chil- 
dren. They  tired  of  clambering  at 
last,  whereupon  he  set  them  to 
practise  his  retriever  dog  in  fetch- 
ing things  out  of  the  water — a 
fascinating  game  which  promised 
to  last  as  long  as  the  almost  in- 
exhaustible patience  of  the  beast. 
All   ^YQ    were   thus   busily    en- 


grossed when,  leaving  them  pre- 
sently, he  sauntered  up  to  where 
Cressida  was  sitting,  '  just  to  see 
how  she  was  getting  on,'  he  said. 
The  sketch  had  not  been  proceed- 
ing rapidly,  but  now  the  artist  be- 
came suddenly  very  industrious. 
Joe  posted  himself  on  a  shelf  of 
rock  a  little  higher  than  hers,  and 
looked  on,  observing  that  it  was 
the  first  time  he  had  seen  her 
colour-box  open  since  he  had 
come,  a  week  ago  to-day. 

'Are  you  really  off  to-monow?' 
she  said.  '  It  will  be  so  dull  with- 
out you.' 

'  Must  go,'  he  said  laconically ; 
*  the  lawyers  have  me  in  their 
hands,  worse  luck !  Everything 
is  in  a  state  I  But  it  has  been  a 
jolly  week.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Cressida ;  '  and  I 
was  so  miserable  before,  you  have 
no  idea,  and  getting  so  cross.  It 
was  no  wonder,  though,  after  that 
dreadful  last  fortnight  at  home.' 

*•  Tell  me,'  said  Joe,  hammering 
little  stones  and  shells  out  of  the 
rock  with  his  metal-tipped  stick, 
'  how  did  your  father  take  it  V 

*  O,  pretty  well.  He  was  dis- 
mal, though ;  but  that  was  not 
the  worst.  LuUington,  of  course, 
took  the  opportunity  to  say  every 
evil  thing  of  me  it  could  possibly 
think  of  or  invent.' 

*  O,  I  daresay,'  fell  in  Joe  cheer- 
fully ;  *  but  I  don't  care  who  says 
you  were  wrong ;  I  say  you  were 
right,  if  you  found  you  didn't  care 
for  him,  to  tell  him  so.' 

Cressida  sighed. 

*Yes;  but  you  must  think  of 
the  circumstances,  and  all  that 
made  it  so  perplexing  and  dif&- 
cult'  (It  was  easy  to  be  firank 
in  this  part  of  her  confession 
to  Joe,  with  the  certainty  of 
absolute  remission  before  her.) 
'  For  me  he  had  broken,  in  a  way, 
with  the  only  other  thing  in  life  he 
cared  about.  He  might  have  been 
happy  once,  with  that,  and  with- 
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ont  me.  Hia  people  were  dead 
against  him,  and  I  used  to  think 
he  would  never  have  the  self-assur- 
ance to  break  away  from  it  all. 
Bat  there  was  a  moment  when  he 
could  and  would  have  flung  over 
everything  for  music,  and  I  did 
not  let  him.'  She  paused  a  mo- 
ment; then  concluded  sadly,  'I 
feel  he  may  not  have  the  spirit  for 
it  now,  or  not  till  it  is  too  late.' 

'  Well,  he's  ever  so  much  better 
off  where  he  is,  in  the  bank,' return- 
ed Joe  obstinately.  '  He's  a  good 
berth  for  life ;  and  one  of  these 
days  hell  be  glad  he  never  shifted 
it,  depend  upon  that,  whatever  it 
was  that  kept  him  there.  It's  a 
poor  wretched  sort  of  Hving  that  a 
man  picks  up  off  his  wits.' 

Cressida  smiled.  It  -was  false 
comfort,  she  knew,  though  offered 
in  all  sincerity.  Yet  she  took  it. 
She  could  not  think  honestly  of 
Norbert  without  some  forebodings, 
vague,  but  so  unpleasant,  that 
she  hated,  so  to  speak,  to  be  left 
alone  with  them. 

'  How  unromantic  you  are !'  she 
said,  laughing.  'But,  do  you 
know,  I  think  I  am  getting  un- 
romantic, too.  It  is  because  I've 
been  given  to  dreaming  that  I'm 
miserable  now.' 

'  But  you  are  happier  now  than 
before  you  made  up  your  mind  to 
free  yourself,  aren't  you  f  Joe  sug- 
gested, still  poking  and  hammer- 
ing perseveringly. 

'  l^ot  much ;  it  has  lost  me  so 
many  friends.' 

'  Nonsense  f 

'  O,  it  has,  indeed  !  I  recollect 
your  declaring  once  that  you 
would  never  quarrel  with  me, 
whatever  happened.  You've  kept 
your  word.  I've  been  reminded 
of  that,  and  often  thought  of  it 
lately.' 

*  How  thought  of  itf  said  Joe 
attentively.  Cressida  did  not  an- 
swer immediately,  and  he  con- 
tinued, pretendii^;  to  laugh,  *  Be- 


cause, I  don't  know  how  it  came 
— ^for  it  was  never  my  way  to  be 
given  to  dreaming — but  once  or 
twice  I've  caught  myself  trying  to 
believe  that  you  care  for  my  keep- 
ing my  word  there  more  tluin  you 
used.' 

'Perhaps  I  do,'  said  Cressida 
simply;  'at  least,  Tve  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  friendship  is 
a  truer,  and  a  much,  much  rarer 
thing  than  love.' 

'  If  you  think  that/  he  began 
with  an  impetuous  rush,  but  sud- 
denly checking  his  pace  to  con- 
tinue more  deliberately, '  you  won't 
cut  up  rough,  at  least,  if  I  talk  to 
you  a  bit  about  what  has  been  in 
my  head  ever  since  I  had  your  last 
letter.' 

'My  letter f  she  repeated  in- 
quiringly. 

'Something  —  you  see,  if  I 
wouldn't  let  myself  think  of  it 
before,  it  was  because  I  was  a 
badly-paid  journeyman  engineer, 
adrift  on  the  world,  without  a 
home  to  speak  of,'  said  Joe.  'And 
I'm  not  a  bit  rich,  as  it  is.  The 
estate  is  smothered  with  debts, 
and  there's  Tom's  widow  to  be 
provided  for,  and  all  that ;  still — ' 

'  O,  hush !'  she  exclaimed  quick- 
ly; 'I  wish — O,  how  I  wish! — you 
were  quite  poor.' 

'  Well,  so  I  am ;  poor  enough, 
in  all  conscience,'  said  Joe,  laugh- 
ing with  sudden  gaiety;  'it's  only 
that  I  sha'n't  again  be  dependent 
on  my  two  arms  being  in  working 
order.'  He  stopped,  and  then 
asked  gravely,  '  But  why  do  you 
wish  I  was  poor,  Cressida  V 

She  raised  her  face  with  a  look 
as  if  just  going  to  speak,  but 
changed  her  mind,  bent  down  her 
head  again,  and  remained  per- 
versely sHent.  In  vain  he  repeated 
his  question. 

Joe  had  meant  to  be  cool 
and  matter-of-fact,  come  what 
might.  Even  now  he  continued 
to  dig  shells  out  of  the  rock ;  but 
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his  voice  was  not  quite  so  steady 
as  he  expected,  as  he  proceeded : 

^You  know  that  I  care  about 
you  as  I  care  for  nobody  else  in 
the  world;  but  what  does  that 
signify  to  you  V 

'  Everything,  now.' 

The  words  fell  from  her  lips 
plaintively  and  softly,  as  it  were 
in  the  shadow  of  a  whisper. 

But  Joe  had  heard  them.  His 
stick  slipped  from  his  fingers,  and 
his  zoological  researches  came  to 
a  sudden  stop,  as  he  spoke  in  a 
different,  firmer  tone, 

*  When  you  broke  off  with  him, 
you  never  thought  of  me.  That 
I  knew,  but — ' 

*  Stay,'  interposed  Cressida 
gently.  ^  It  was  all  broken  off  in 
my  own  mind,  months  before ; 
only  I  was  a  coward,  and  dared 
not  act.' 

Just  as  he  had  supposed.  He 
liked  to  think  he  knew  her  so  welL 

'Still,  there  was  another  fellow 
— Cressida,  you  must  forgive  me, 
for  they  did  say  (at  least  I  got 
into  my  head)  tnat  you  cared 
about  the  man ' — Joe's  voice  was 
now  a  circumstance  over  which 
he  had  no  control,  and  was  telling 
tales  right  and  left — '  that  fellow 
from  Egypt — * 

*  Never  believe  what  they  say 
of  him  and  me,'  said  Cressida  im- 
petuously. The  memory  of  that 
last  encounter  was  a  thorn  that 
rankled  very  deeply  still.  *At 
least — I'll  tell  you  the  truth — ^I 
think  once  he  did  admire  me  in 
a  way;  but  it  is  all  past  and 
gone,  and  I'm  glad  of  it.  I  would 
sooner  have  another  man's  friend- 
ship than  his  love.  People  like 
him,  in  love,  are  hard  and  selfish 
and  cruel.  For  the  rest,  he  never 
could  find  it  in  him  to  care  about 
me,  you  know.' 

'I  always  thought,'  said  Joe 
ingenuously,  'that,  for  a  clever 
fellow,  HaUiday  was  uncommonly 
dense  about  some  things.' 


'Don't  talk  of  it,'  she  said 
hastily.  There  was  no  wavering, 
but  a  lingering  regret — ^too  remote 
for  Joe  to  catch — ^in  her  tone 
as  she  added  slowly,  'We  are  very, 
very  far  apart,  and  it  is  quite  im- 
possible he  should  ever  get  any 
nearer  to  me.' 

'Could  II'  said  Joe,  in  the  lowest 
of  voices. 

Cressida's  reply  was  nearly  in- 
audible. So  much  of  it  Joe  under- 
stood— that  it  was  playful,  and  to 
the  effect  that  he  might  try  if  he 
liked. 

Bounce,  the  retriever  dog,  came 
rushing  up,  shaking  himself  vio- 
lently and  sprinkling  them  both 
with  salt-water,  to  the  infinite 
glee  of  the  mischief-makers  driv- 
ing him  on  behind,  whom  Joe 
fell  to  pelting  with  shells  and 
handfuls  of  seaweed  accordingly. 

An  hour  later  they  all  returned 
to  Mavis  Lodge. 

The  evening  that  followed  was 
a  particularly  merry  one ;  the 
young  folks  noticed  it,  and  loudly 
bewared  Mr.  Kennedy's  approach- 
ing departure.  To  their  upbraid- 
ings  he  only  rephed  by  making 
more  fun  for  them  to-night  He 
felt  half-daft  with  sheer  exubei^ 
ance  of  animal  spirits.  But  no- 
body wondered;  he  was  always  at 
his  pranks  with  the  children — ^not 
even  the  elders  suspected  that  it 
was  an  understood  thing  between 
him  and  Cressida. 

He  went  away  the  next  morn- 
ing. He  and  Cressida  had  agreed 
to  keep  their  secret  to  themselves 
for  the  next  few  weeks.  As  soon 
as  the  time  approached  for  leaving 
Seacombe,  Mr.  Landon  should  be 
duly  informed.  On  another  point 
both  Joe  and  Cressida  were  de- 
termined and  of  one  accord — that 
there  should  be  no  delay,  but 
that  their  marriage  should  follow 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
declaration  of  her  engagement  on 
her  return  to   LuUington.     Lul- 
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lington — Cressida  could  think  of 
it  now  with  secret  exultation ; 
there  was  a  malicious,  an  incalcu- 
lable pleasure  in  thus  turning  the 
tables  upon  her  detractors.  For 
herself,  the  change  was  one  from 
fretting  fever  to  sudden  serenity, 
and  so  welcome,  that  she  forgot  to 
pine  for  joy  and  gladness.  Just 
when  she  seemed  to  have  cut  her- 
self off  most  hopelessly  from  sup- 
port and  sympathy,  and  was  feel- 
ing the  deprivation  most  acutely, 
they  had  been  offered  her  most 
unconditionally.  Something  that 
may  suffice  both  to  her  amour 
propre  and  her  dependent  disposi- 
tion— the  best  affection  of  a  vigor- 
ous, honest,  energetic,  generous 
nature,  one  on  whom  she  can  lean, 
— Halliday's  intellectual  inferior, 
certainly,  but  morally  equal  to 
him  or  to  any  one. 

False  to  Korbert,  her  innocent 
enemy;  false  to  her  own  proud 
colours,  by  admitting  such  an 
ascendency  as  Alec's  to  decide  her 
life  ;  self-estranged  thus  from  that 
higher  future  held  out  to  her  once, 
— she  wondered  now  and  then 
what  she  had  done  to  deserve  this 
reward.    Nothing  whatever. 

It  was  hers,  thcmgh.  She 
laughed,  and  said  to  herself,  she 
meant  to  deserve  it  afterwards,  and 
what  with  gratitude,  and  the  relief 
of  restored  hopefulness  and  spirit, 
and  escape  from  shadows  and  lone- 
liness, she  felt,  at  times,  to  her 
great  surprise,  as  if  she  almost 
loved  him. 

About  a  month  later,  Lullington 
was  electrified  by  tidings  that  fell 
on  it  suddenly,  and  that  passed 
aU  understanding.  The  last  word 
of  'all  that  scandal'  about  Miss 
Landon  was,  that  she  was  going 
to  be  married  in  October  to  the 
new  master  of  Monks'  Orchard. 

No  mistake  this  time.  Mr. 
Landon  had  written  all  about  it 
from  Seacombe,  in  a  letter  to  a 
brother  clergyman  in  Lullington, 


whose  wife  passed  the  happiest 
afternoon  of  her  life  in  making  a 
round  of  calls,  and  disseminating 
the  pungent  intelligence  like  a 
pepper-box. 

'  The  luck  some  girls  have !' 
groaned  poor  Mrs.  Churchward, 
forgetting  herself  in  a  moment  of 
despair  over  her  feminine  unmar- 
ried offspring  of  six.  The  young 
gentleman  who  had  prophesied 
such  an  occurrence  was  naturally 
elated,  and  felt  his  prestige  as  a 
man  of  the  world  run  up  enor- 
mously. The  sneering  sisterhood 
shrugged  their  shoulders,  and,  for 
a  time,  indulged  freely  both  in 
open  reprobation  and  dark  and 
venomous  hints. 

Still,  when  the  first  surprise 
had  abated,  and  it  was  well  realised 
that  Cressida  was  returning  home, 
not  languishing  for  the  faithless 
Alec,  nor  an  object  of  compassion 
for  any  one,  but  holding  her 
head  very  high,  and  actually  going 
to  become  the  wife  before  very 
long  of  the  young  squire,  a  milder 
tone,  perforce,  began  to  prevaiL 
After  all,  the  leading  families 
agreed,  it  had  been  rather  a  foolish 
affair  with  Norbert  AUeyne — a 
mere  boy — too  young,  perhaps,  to 
know  his  own  mind — or  hers.  As 
to  that  other  entanglement,  it 
might  very  probably  have  been 
exaggerated  and  misrepresented. 
Mr.  de  Saumarez  might  be  the 
only  one  to  blame.  Nay,  some 
had  asserted  that  it  was  not  Alec 
at  all,  but  another  man,  whom 
she  had  been  in  love  with  at  that 
very  time !  Coming  out  of  such 
confusion  one  version  of  the  facts 
sounded  about  as  plausible  as 
another.  Finally,  certain  people 
of  a  romantic  turn  of  mind  carried 
back  their  memories  to  balls  of 
three  years  ago,  when  Cressida 
and  Joe  Kennedy  had  been  ob- 
served to  dance  together  a  good 
dealj  and  upon  this  they  built 
up  a  pretty  story  of  a  prior  attach- 
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meiit  between  the  two,  and  a 
lovet^s  qoarre],  which  had  sent  Joe 
off  to  California  in  a  huff,  and 
diiTen  Cressida  to  eventually  ac- 
cepting Norbert  out  of  pique  at 
the  other^s  neglect  and  desertion. 
And  lo,  everything  had  come 
right  at  last,  just  as  in  a  book. 

The  young  lady,  when  shortly 
she  reappeared  on  the  scene,  did 
not  help  to  enlighten  them,  or 
gratify  their  curiosity.  She  had 
come  home  to  find  Lullington 
baffled  and  forced  to  knock  under, 
and  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  showing  herself  chilly  and 
distant  in  her  turn.  A  few  facts 
were  extracted  £rom  Mr.  Landon, 
who  was  more  easily  pumped. 
The  wedding  was  to  be  in  October, 
and  perfectly  quiet.  The  young 
couple  were  going  afterwards  to 
spend  a  few  weeks  at  Seacombe — 
where  the  engagement  had  taken 
place — ^previous  to  starting  abroad 
for  an  indefinite  time,  it  might 
be  a  year.  It  was  pretty  genercdly 
understood  that  Tom  Kennedy 
had  left  his  affairs  in  a  most  em- 
barrassed state,  and  that  some 
time  must  elapse  before  the  exact 
position  of  the  new  owner  could 
be  known.  It  might  turn  out  not 
to  be  so  brilliant  a  match  by  any 
means,  and  certain  evil-disposed 
persons,  forgetting  that  history 
does  not  repeat  itself,  kept  pre- 
dicting that  she  would  throw  him 
over  at  the  eleventh  hour,  now 
rapidly  approaching. 

Everything,  in  truth,  had  gone 
apace ;  but  the  consequent  hurry 
and  constant  distraction,  which 
Joe  regretted  for  Cressida's  sake, 
were  a  real  relief  to  her.  The 
temptation  to  be  always  so  busy 
as  not  to  have  leisure  to  think  of 
bygones  carried  all  before  it. 
There  was  nothing  outward  to 
force  them  upon  her  remembrance 
at  present.  .The  AUeynes  were 
away,  so  was  Elise  de  Saumarez. 
Mec  had  joined  his  regiment  in 


Ireland.  That  flirtation  exfoaor- 
dinary  of  theirs  seems  forgotten 
and  faded,  and  she  likes  to  treat 
it  as  insignificant ;  no  need  to  vex 
Joe  with  what  she  knows  he  would 
never  quite  understand.  She 
brings  in  Alec's  name  repeatedly, 
talks  of  him  in  a  general  way  as- 
having  been  on  the  list  of  her  de- 
voted admirers,  and  finds  there 
are  cases  where  speaking  the  truth 
openly  is  the  very  surest  way  to 
keep  your  own  counseL  If  ever 
it  should  be  necessary  to  say  more, 
she  will  do  so,  of  course ;  but  at 
present  no.  Joe  thinks  her  quite 
perfect,  and  she  will  not  have 
him  qualify  that  opinion.  She 
may,  if  she  chooses,  be  thoughtless 
and  happy,  as  though  Norbert  had 
never  existed,  or  his  finendahip 
been  hers  to  betray ;  as  self-com- 
placent as  though  the  episode  of 
her  Monks'  Orchard  visit  were  a 
mere  dream— her  whole  past  an 
accident,  without  cause  or  conse- 
quenca 

She  has  built  up  a  fortune  for 
herself  higher  and  more  securely 
than  ever.  For  Joe  is  as  different 
from  that  shy  dreamer,  Norbert, 
as  £rom  Alec  the  Conqueror.  She 
has  grown  much  fonder  of  him 
since  they  were  engaged.  She 
quite  loves  him  now. 

Why  should  not  the  sun  shine 
and  the  waves  be  smooth  for  her 
to  her  journey's  end  I  To  be  sure, 
looking  back  does  not  flatter. 
There  may  be  a  wreck  behind; 
there  were  rapids  that  caught  you 
like  a  straw,  and  therefore  may  do 
so  again.  But  the  track  bdTore 
you  is  fair,  and  propitious  alto- 
gether. Swamp  your  neighbour's 
boat  when  it  blocks  your  way, 
forget  the  little  eddies  that  all  but 
sank  your  own.  A  gallant  steamer 
has  taken  your  little  craft  in  tow. 
Laugh  back  at  those  who  would 
not  go  to  sea  to  sink  or  to  swim 
with  you. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

HALF  A  TEAR  ONWABD. 

It  was  a  new  thing  for  Joe  Ken- 
nedy to  find  himself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  Polycrates.  Who  would 
have  thought  that  he,  of  all  men, 
«hould  come  in  for  such  an  ex- 
traordinary run  of  general  good 
fortune  as  warm  hearts  can  hardly 
«njoy  without  a  tinge  of  generous 
•compunction ! 

A  parvenu  in  paradise !  Look- 
ing back  a  year,  he  sees  himself 
bearing  his  full  share  of  the  bur- 
dens of  life,  its  toil  and  its  ennut^ 
in  his  capacity  of  pioneer  in  rough, 
half-populated  lands — a  condition, 
that  alternates  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  convulsion  and  stagna- 
tion— and  with  no  enjoyment  in 
particular  beyond  what  he  might 
find  in  work,  for  work's  sake. 

That,  in  his  case,  was  limited. 
Joe  was  no  steam  enthusiast. 
Professional  ardour  scarcely  car- 
ried him  beyond  the  point  of 
natural  manly  satisfaction  in  sub- 
duing obstacles  and  making  rough 
places  plain,  without  the  fillip 
that  the  sense  of  working  for  a  be- 
loved somebody  else  can  give.  Six 
months  have  realised  an  immense 
fond  of  happiness  for  him — ^placed 
him  with  the  favoured  few  among 
his  fellow-creatures.  The  world 
is  a  fine  city  for  him  to  dwell  in, 
no  longer  a  mere  tent. 

Parvenu  though  he  was,  he  did 
not  forget  his  hard  days,  which, 
Temembered  now,  seemed  harder 
and  drearier  by  contrast  than  at 
the  time.  Yet  he  knew  that,  even 
then,  his  had  been  a  fair  average 
lot,  as  lots  are  cast ;  and  thus  it 
<;ame  that  he  felt  as  if  he  had 
better  instantly  go  and  sacrifice 
•some  precious  possession  to  square 
accounts  with  the  envious  gods. 

It  was  nothing  but  timely 
poetical  justice.  For  he  had  borne 
himself  very  well  throughout  an 
up-hill  career,  and,  so  far,  his  lift 
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had  been  amply  deserved.  But  he 
was  practical  man  enough  to  know 
that  virtue  gives  no  claim  to  an 
immediate  tangible  reward,  and 
took  his  luck  as  a  bonus,  n  free 
gift  of  fate.  Besides,  it  seemed  to 
him  of  that  ineffitble  sort  no  fellow 
can  be  said  exactly  to  deserve. 

Cressida,  notwithstanding  that 
he  had  always  thought  her,  in  a 
general  way,  the  most  winning  of 
women — it  was  only  now  that  he 
began  to  understand  what  he 
meant  by  it.  How,  indeed,  except 
in  the  vaguest,  clumsiest  fashion, 
should  one  like  him  have  formed 
any  conception  of  the  countless, 
inimitable,  pretty  little  ways  one 
like  her  has  of  fascinating  you, 
soul  and  sense,  and  the  super- 
sweetness  of  being  fascinated  thus ! 
Though  personally  the  incarnation 
of  simplicity,  Joe  was  far  from 
insensible  to  delicate  influences. 
Kew  ideas  and  impressions,  even 
delightful  ones,  took  time  to  pe- 
netrate into  his  mind ;  but  he  had 
plenty  of  appreciation  in  his  soul, 
and  every  hour  of  the  day  brought 
him  fresh  revelations  what  an  at- 
tractive, what  an  endearing  crea- 
ture he  had  married.  Had  Cressida 
asked  him:  'Am  I  all  you  ex- 
pected I  should  be?'  he  should 
have  replied:  *A11,  and  more' — 
more  than  he  had  it  in  him  to 
expect. 

She  had  a  variable  disposition, 
but  he  did  not  mind  that.  Not 
being  nervous  himself,  her  moods 
merely  amused  him.  Whether 
playful  or  earnest,  pettish  or 
caressing,  elated  or  depressed,  was 
she  not  always  Cressida,  dearest 
of  women,  and  always  his  1 

It  was  a  time  of  enlightenment 
for  him,  this  gradual  initiation 
into  a  kind  of  superfine  happiness, 
such  as  he  had  never  concerned 
himself  with  before,  so  entirely 
had  it  lain  out  of  his  rude  ex- 
perience. Even  now  there  was  a 
•  mystery  about  it.     His  rough  and 
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ready  luitUTe  must  accept,  with 
blind  gratitude,  these  life-sweets 
of  a  kind  it  can  never  requite. 

After  those  first  few  weeks  at 
Seacombe  the  young  couple  had 
left  for  the  Continent,  intending 
to  remain  away  a  year.  There 
were  many  reasons  inducing  them 
to  defer,  for  so  loug  at  least, 
settling  down  at  Monks'  Orchard. 
In  a  year  the  disagreeable  stir 
caused  by  Cresaida's  break  with 
Korbert  would  be  foigotten,  and 
the  winding  up  of  Tom's  affairs,  a 
tedious  and  odious  process,  be 
completed.  Six  months  had  gone 
by,  spent  in  easy,  amusing  plea- 
sure-travel ;  with  here  and  there 
a  long  stay  in  any  place  that  took 
their  fancy,  then  flitting  farther, 
always  with  nothing  but  their  own 
curiosity  and  inclination  to  con- 
sult. This  irregular  holiday  life 
was  quite  new  to  Kennedy.  For- 
tunately he  had  not  gone  on 
drudging  long  enough  to  lose — 
as  he  would  have  lost  at  last — 
the  natural  relish  for  a  break  of 
the  kind,  and  though  an  indefinite 
prolongation  of  this  '  all  play  and 
no  work*  interlude  he  would  have 
thought  quite  intolerable,  ten  years 
of  laborious  plodding  had  earned 
him  the  right  to  a  very  long  va- 
cation, and  as  such  he  regarded 
their  twelve  months'  tour.  This 
over,  they  would  settle  down,  and 
he  take  up  his  landholder's  life, 
which  promised  to  be  anythii\g 
but  one  of  idlesse. 

Cressidawas  scarcely  less  happy. 
She  was  fond  of  travelling,  and 
everything  went  smoothly.  Her 
husband  took  all  the  trouble  of 
arranging  and  piloting,  made  no 
fuss,  and  was  always  ready  to 
follow  her  wishes  in  making  out 
their  route,  nay,  preferred  her 
leading  the  way.  ^Esthetic,  Joe 
was  not,  nor  it  was  to  be  feared, 
witii  any  amount  of  culture  or 
length  of  years,  could  now  hope  to 
locome;  but  he  liked  to  see  her 


enjoyment  of  pictures  and  statuea 
and  things  of  beauty  in  general, 
as  he  might  like  to  behold  a  child's 
delight  in  a  toy-shop,  without,  for 
the  life  of  him,  being  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  enthusiasm.  Then, 
on  the  one  hand,  there  was  the- 
absence  of  anything  that  would 
complicate  or  jar,  however  faintly,, 
on  their  relations, — no  social  in- 
terruptions even, — ^whilst  on  the- 
other,  plenty  of  change  of  scene- 
and  agreeable  variety  of  incident 
that  kept  boredom  at  a  distance. 
Cressida,  for  her  part,  would,  if 
asked,  have  declared  herself  will- 
ing for  this  sort  of  thing  to  go  on 
for  ever.  As  if  this  were  possible ;. 
as  if^  even  though  their  outward, 
artificial  routine  were  kept  up  year 
after  year,  their  inner,  individual 
routine  would  thus  remain  un- 
unchanged.  As  well  expect  to 
keep  a  flower  for  ever  half  blown, 
or  wish  for  the  long  summer  days 
to  last  all  the  seasons  round. 

The  first  of  March  found  thero» 
stopping  at  Sorrento.      Cressida 
had  expressed  a  vehement  desire 
to  revisit  her  old  home ;  and  her 
wishes  were  the  laws  that  Ken- 
nedy loved  to  put  into  execution.. 
She  took  a  cluldlike  pleasure  in 
relating  to  him  every  particular  of 
those  past  days ;  calling  up  every 
possible  reminiscence;  takmg  him 
to  see  the  villa  where  they  had 
lived;  showing  him  her  favourite- 
walks,  haunts,  views ;  and  dwelling 
interminablv  on  those  numberless, 
minutise  of  early  life,  which,  like 
wine,  acquire  a  rare  and  precious, 
flavour  by  long   keeping.      Joe 
would  listen  patiently.  Whether 
the  story  was  interesting  to  him 
or  uninteresting,  he  was  content 
to  hear  her  narrate.    She  had  a 
way    of   talking    that — ^meaning 
apart — it  was  a  pleasure  to  listen 
to,  as  to  the  ripple  of  waves  or 
the  twitter  of  birds. 

Sprinp:  was  already  far  on,  there 
in  the  South ;  and  that  evening 
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they  lingered  in  the  hotel-gardens, 
sitting  out  till  nearly  midnight  on 
the  bit  of  terrace  overhanging  the 
Mediterranean.  The  night  sky 
was  clear  as  glass,  with  a  deep, 
dark,  intangible  hue.  No  moon, 
butstars  (moreof  themandbrighter 
than  in  our  English  heaven)  shone 
to  light  up  the  silken  sea.  like 
a  lake  the  bay  lay  before  them, 
circled  by  the  sweeping  promon- 
tories on  either  hand,  stretching 
out  to  meet  the  boundary-line  of 
mountain  islands  opposite.  The 
wily  influences  of  solitude,  still- 
ness, and  beauty  stole  in  upon  the 
man  sitting  there  in  the  face  of  a 
scene  perhaps  as  enchanting  as 
any  the  earth  has  to  show.  Joe 
had  turned  very  silent — apathe- 
tic, thought  Cressida  wrongly — 
for  his  heart  was  rather  fidl  with 
a  sort  of  emotion  akin  to  awe, 
such  a  deep,  stirring  impression 
as  he  had  felt  sometimes  when 
listening  to  the  pealing  oigan  in 
a  church  after  dark.  But  on 
Cressida  the  alluring  essence  of 
an  Italian  landscape  told  very 
differently.  It  roused  her,  and 
excitement,  wanting  fresh  vent, 
found  it  in  sauciness  and  mischief, 
which  infected  her  mood  as  she 
prattled  away  about  old  times  and 
childish  adventures,  and  the  little 
changes  that  had  come  over  Sor- 
rento in  seven  years. 

She  perceived  that  Joe  was  feel- 
ing almost  sentimental,  which 
moved  her  still  further  to  try  to 
tease  and  torment  him;  and  the 
more  lazily  unteasable  he  became, 
the  more  the  skittish  spirit  took 
possession  of  her  in  her  talk* 

'  They  used  to  call  me  the  In- 
£uita  of  Sorrento  in  those  days,' 
she  said,  smiling  to  herselfl 

'Infanta!  what's  that  f 

'Stupid  boy!  A  princess  of 
Spain,  of  course.' 

'But  what  had  a  parson's 
daughter  to  do  with  Spanish 
princesses  V 


'  Only  that  the  parson's  daugh- 
ter was  the  child-queen  of  the 
placa  Cressida  always  wanted  to 
have  her  own  way,  and  always  got 
it  too.  Ah,  Joe,'  and  she  laughed, 
adding  gravely,  'I  was  any- 
thing but  a  good  girl  in  those 
days.' 

'  Weren't  you  ?  I  daresay,'  he 
replied,  with  perfect  impassibility. 
'What  did  you  do?  Climb  and 
tumble  down,  tear  your  frocks, 
spill  the  ink,  and  eat  green  goose- 
berries? 

'  Worse,'  said  Cressida,  shaking 
her  head  ominously.  'As  for 
those  Httle  iniquities — I  was  a 
lonely  child,  you  see,  and  for  those 
one  needs  brothers  and  sisters.  I 
have  always  lived  mostly  with 
grown-up  people,  Hked  them  best, 
and  they  liked  me.  Why,  even 
then,  I  used  to  flirt  most  desper- 
ately.    O,  you've  no  idea  I' 

'  Haven't  I V  said  Joe,  nodding 
sagaciously,  but  with  a  profoundly 
resigned  expression. 

Cressida  glanced  up  at  him  with 
the  same  tricksy  look  in  her  eyes, 
as  she  continued : 

'  I  so  well  remember,  a  few 
months  before  we  left — I  was  just 
sixteen  then — there  was  a  young 
Oxonian  staying  here,  who,  in 
particular,  was  over  head  and  ears 
in  love  with  me.' 

'  Eeally  1'  ejaculated  Joe  indo- 
lently. He  was  listening  with 
the  same  placid  condescension  as 
if  she  had  been  telling  him  a  story 
about  her  doll. 

'  He  used  to  take  me  out  in  a 
boat,  a  dear  little  cockle-shell  with 
a  sail,  that  papa  kept.  He  and  I 
had  some  memorable  excursions,  I 
can  tell  you.' 

'Could  he  manage  itf  asked 
Joe  critically. 

*  I  should  think  so.  Why,  he 
was  in  the  University  crew  I'  ex- 
claimed Cressida  indignantly. 
'  One  day,  though,  we  did  manage 
to  get  swamped,  idl  the  same.' 
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^The  yonng  duffer  f  was  Joe's 
comment. 

'  ISo^  not  he ;  I  was  the  duffer/ 
laughed  Czesaida. '  I  thought  I  saw 
a  nautilus  sailing  in  its  li&e  shell, 
you  know,  and  sprang  up  in  m j 
excitements  In  a  moment  there 
we  were,  both  struggling  in  the 
water.  Luckily  it  was  quite  shal- 
low, and  my  boatman  at  least  six 
feet  high.  But  I  never  thought 
of  one  or  the  other,  and  1  can't 
describe  to  you  my  awfiil  fright 
I  thought  I  muit  drown,  and 
shrieked  in  a  wild  way.  'th&n  I 
heard  his  voice,  thnlling  with 
emotion,  Joe,  in  my  ear :  *'  All 
right;  don't  be  afraid;  you 
are  quite  safe,"  etcetera ;  and  he 
kept  on  repeating  it  to  tranquillise 
me  as  he  carried  me  ashore.  You 
have  no  idea  how  touching  that 
voice  was.' 

Joe  laughed  obediently. 
'  We  got  to  land ;  but  it  was  a 
desolate  part  of  the  coast,  and 
miles  from  Sorrento  by  the  road,' 
proceeded  Cressida.  *  There  were 
some  fishermen's  cottages  near, 
and  I  went  in  to  get  my  things 
dried.  In  the  mean  time  the  wea- 
ther had  changed,  a  wind  sprung 
up,  and  my  companion  thought 
the  sea  too  high  for  me  to  return 
in  the  boat.  So  he  walked  all 
the  way  to  the  nearest  village — 
several  miles — to  fetch  some  kind 
of  carriage  to  drive  me  home. 
What  a  ramshackle  conveyance 
that  was !  I  remember  his  telling 
me — ah,  so  earnestly ! — that  he 
should  never  forget  that  drive.  I 
said  no  more,  I  was  afraid,  should 
I,  the  jolting  had  shaken  me  so. 
Ah;  I  led  him  a  life!' 

Kennedy  made  a  little  impatient 
movement  of  his  shoulders,  which 
Cressida  noted,  saying  slyly,  'You 
look  as  if  you  didn't  care  particu- 
larly about  my  reminiscences.' 

*  I'm  not  sure  I  can  say  that  I 
do,'  he  returned  awkwardly. 
*Then  you   sha'n't   hear  any 


more,'  she  said,  with  playful  petor 
lance,  *and  the  sequel  to  *'My 
Oxonian,"  and  how  he  made  a  fod. 
of  himself  on  my  account,  shall  re- 
main untold.  He  used  to  tell 
me  I  was  his  first  love,  and  laid 
great  stress  upon  it' 

'  Cressida !'  Joe  got  no  further ; 
but  by  her  tone  or  manner,  or 
something,  she  had  succeeded  in 
half  provoking  him  at  last. 

*It's  very  wrong  of  you,'  she 
resumed,  coaxing  ; '  very  unfEUi: 
It  wasn't  my  fault  that  the  '^young 
duffer,"  as  you  very  properly  called 
him,  chose  to  make  much  of  the 
Infanta,  overwhelm  her  with  de- 
licate attentions  and  presents  and 
so  on ;  and  if,  in  spite  of  that,  I 
didn't  care  a  straw  for  him,  could 
I  help  It  r 

'Kot  that,  certainly;  but  I 
imagine  you  did  contrive  to  help 
letting  him  find  it  out ; — ^perhaps 
helped  him  to  think  the  contrary.' 

*  There,  you  are  like  all  the 
rest,'  she  said  lightly,  but  with  a 
dash  of  earnest  breaking  through. 
*You  get  vexed,  you  misunder- 
stand, you  overrate  things.  Now 
I  told  you  I  was  a  foolish  girl ;  and 
you  said  that  you  liked  me  as  I 
was,  with  all  my  folly  and  fiighti- 
ness.  Wasn't  I  foolish  to  believe 
you,  dear?' 

She  had  put  her  hands  in  his 
as  she  spoke,  and  bent  forwards, 
looking  up  at  him  with  a  wistful 
smile.  Her  pale  face  had  the 
transfigured  look  a  pure,  true 
feeling  gave  to  it  sometimes ;  her 
eyes — was  it  from  the  sea  or  the 
sky  that  they  had  caught  their 

incomparable  hue! — 

« 

'alight  unknowD, 
A  tender  tint,  more  lacid  far 

Than  aU  that  eve  had  shown. 
It  seemed,  between  the  gold  and  gray, 
The  far  da^vn  of  a  faery  day.* 

'Don't  make  me  repent  i1^'  she 
added  softly.  '  If  you  look  at 
me  often  so  gravely  as  you  did 
just  now,  I  shall  begin  to   fear 
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that  jou  don't  nndeistand  me 
better  than  the  otheiS;  after  all, 
but  that — ' 

His  lips  touched  hen  and  si- 
lenced them.  At  that  moment  it 
was  given  her  .to  feel  to  the  full, 
and  delight  in  the  assurance,  that 
for  this  once  she  had  inspired 
that  complete,  unwavering  love 
and  trust  she  desired. 

Por  this  once.  She  had  asked, 
she  had  claimed  it.  Sorrow  to 
her  should  she  lose  it !  Let  her, 
bearing  in  mind  its  worth,  and 
that  it  is  bound  up  with  her 
own  individual  life,  so  deal  with 
it  as  to  make  it  her  own  for  ever. 

'What  was  the  Oxonian's 
name?  asked  Joe  lazily,  as  they 
strolled  up  the  avenue  of  orange- 
trees  leading  from  the  garden  into 
the  hotel. 

'  Hi3  name,'  said  Cressida,  puz- 
zled; 'his  name — ^  She  thought 
and  thought,  but  in  vain.  '  Dear 
Joe,'  she  concluded  penitently, 
but  breaking  into  a  peal  of  irre- 
sistible laughter,  in  which  he 
joined,  *you  may  say  what  you 
like,  but  I've  forgotten  what  it 
was.' 

That  same  day  was  marked 
with  a  black  letter  in  the  annals 
of  Greywell  Court 

Elise  de  Saumarez  was  still  at 
Monks'  Orchard,  though  now  on 
the  eve  of  departure.  During 
her  last  week  she  had  had  a 
numerous  party  of  visitors  stay- 
ing there.  Among  them  were 
Stephen  Halliday  (Alec  the  ob- 
jectionable was  at  a  safe  distance 
with  his  regiment  in  Ireland) 
and  Lewis  Lefroy,  who  on  the 
afternoon  of  that  first  of  March 
started  together  to  walk  over  to 
Greywell,  where  Lefroy  was  anx- 
ious to  leave  a  card. 

As  they  went  along,  taking  the 
way  across  the  fidds,  neither 
could  escape  many  a  chance  local 
reminder  of  their  former  visit  to 


those  parts  some  eight  or  nine 
months  ago;  and  Le£roy,  whose 
forte,  or  foible,  was  certainly 
petty  psychology,  could  not  re- 
£nun  from  giving  his  thoughts  a 
tongue.  In  particular  he  gossiped 
about  his  friend  Norbert  AUeyne, 
and  the  singular  apathy  with 
which,  so  far  as  his  information 
went,  he  had  acc^ted  his  reverse. 

'  It  shows  how  little  one  really 
knows  what's  inside  a  man,'  he 
observed  reflectively.  *Now  I 
should  have  fancied  that  a  fellow 
of  that  peculiar  calibre,  and  who 
had  offered  himself  up  so  unreserv- 
edly at  this  single  shrine,  would 
have  been  quite  overwhelmed,  for 
a  time  at  least,  by  the  desertion  of 
his  saint.  But  they  say  it  hasn't 
had  any  effect  upon  him,  after 
the  flrst ;  not  changed  him  in  the 
least.  He  is  in  town  and  very 
busy,  he  says — taken  to  reading, 
and  all  that.  One  would  almost 
think  it  had  done  him  good — 
embittered  him  a  little,  perhaps ; 
but  that's  to  his  advantage,  I 
consider.'  Lefroy  thought  it  al- 
ways improved  people  to  be  em- 
bittered— gave  them  tone. 

'  I  never  knew  him  at  all,'  said 
Halliday  shortly. 

'  He  was  alwayoL  rather  odd  and 
close,  even  with  those  who  knew 
him  best;  but  he  and  I  were 
rather  intimate  at  one  time.  I 
used  to  think  there  was  something 
"  rare  and  strange"  in  this  silent 
idolatry  of  his  for  Miss  Landon. 
Few  men  have  it  in  them  to  be 
so  fervent  and  faithful  to  one  in 
these  days.  But  I  don't  know 
what  to  say  now.' 

'  Perhaps  he  has  a  general  apti- 
tude for  the  sort  of  thing,'  said 
Halliday  drily, « which  happened 
first  to  find  this  particular  way  of 
manifesting  itself.' 

Lefroy  laughed  aloud. 

'Well,  that  may  be, — an  un- 
suspected talent  for  the  game  of 
hearts  in  geneiaL    If  so,  we  may 
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soon  expect  to  hear  of  his  going 
all  through  it  again  "with  some- 
body else.* 

*  Is  he  at  Oreywell  now  T  asked 
Ealliday  indifferently.  He  found 
a  kind  of  dry  self-satisfaction  in 
bearding  a  subject  connected  with 
Cressida,  in  coolly  walking  over 
and,  so  to  speak,  botanising  on 
the  grave  of  his  ideal 

'  No ;  he  hasn't  been  there 
since,  his  sister  told  me.  He 
doesn't  care  to  be  bothered,  which 
is  natural,  and  stayed  up  in  town 
even  for  Christmas.  They've  a 
rather  uncomfortable  home,  you 
know ;  the  father's  a  regular 
Turk  in  his  own  family,  and  keeps 
all  those  poor  girls  in  the  most 
ridiculously  rigid —  Why,  how 
d'ye  do,'  suddenly  pulling  up  in 
his  speech,  and  changing  his  tone, 
as,  on  reaching  a  stile  at  the 
comer  of  the  field,  they  unexpect- 
edly confronted  two  of  the  family 
under  discussion,  namely,  Jeanie 
and  Fan,  returning  from  an  after- 
noon ramble.  Nimbly  vaulting 
over  the  stile,  Lefroy  offered  his 
hand  to  them,  all  with  a  neat- 
ness and  promptitude  that  gave 
an  almost  dramatic  effect  to  some 
of  his  movements. 

The  four  walked  on  to  Greywell 
together.  The  footpath  between 
the  two  hedges  was  narrow,  only 
allowing  of  double  file.  Somehow 
Lefroy  and  Jeanie  fell  in,  side  by 
side,  instantly.  Fan — who,  ever 
since  her  first  and  never-forgotten 
lesson  on  the  subject,  had  been 
inclined  to  take  for  granted  that 
any  two  people  might  be  in  love 
with  each  other,  however  little 
excuse  she  could  see  for  it— reluc- 
tantly submitted  to  drop  into  the 
rear  with  Halliday,  for  whom  she 
cherished  a  distinct  aversion  or 
grudge  for  the  part  he  had  played 
in  late  events.  Whatever  that 
part  had  been,  she  chose  to  think 
he  had  blundered  inexcusably. 
People  like  him  prided  themselves 


on  bdng  better  than  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Much  good  came  of  it 
in  practice ! 

But,  as  the  other  pair  really 
did  seem  to  enjoy  their  tete^tSte^ 
and  for  those  under  the  ColoneFs 
juiisdiction  opportunities  like  the 
present  were  rare.  Fan  threw  her- 
self into  the  sisterly  service  of 
letting  Jeanie  and  Lefroy  get  on 
in  iront,  and  diverting  HalUday's 
attention  by  talking  to  him.  Wbat 
about  was  the  puzzle.  Fan  was 
no  adept  at  platitudes,  and  Halli- 
day eschewed  them  systematically, 
except  when  social  etiquette  left 
him  no  choice.  On  the  figure 
now  by  his  side  he  scarcely  be- 
stowed a  thought.  True,  he  had 
not  forgotten  that  little  misad- 
venture on  the  day  of  the  picnic, 
but  there  was  nothing  to  remind 
him  of  the  force  and  earnestness 
that  had  blazed  out  and  momen- 
tarily astonished  him.  He  saw  only 
a  schoolgirl  of  seventeen — *  sweet 
seventeen'  was  the  last  epithet 
Fan  was  able  or  anxious  to  ap- 
propriate— and  if  he  noted  any- 
thing remarkable  about  her  ap- 
pearance, it  was  the  brownness  of 
her  gloveless  hands  —  sunburnt, 
but  small,  well  moulded,  and  as 
characteristic  as  any  feature  in 
our  mechanism  can  well  be. 

Presently  he  observed  that  he 
thought  they  should  have  rain ; 
but  to  propositions  about  the 
weather  Fan  vouchsafed  no  reply. 
It  was  as  if  by  making  them  he 
had  gone  down  another  peg  in  her 
estimation,  and  he  did  not  repeat 
the  effort.  The  pause  that  fol- 
lowed would  have  been  perpetual, 
but  that  Fan  suddenly  perceived 
that  they  were  rapidly  overtaking 
Jeanie  and  Mr.  Lefinoy,  and  within 
earshot  of  their  conversation. 
Bent  on  taking  off  the  attention 
of  her  companion,  she  made  a  wild 
and  desperate  push  for  it,  asking 
abruptly, 

*  Were  you  ever  in  Eussia  ¥ 
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'  In  Eussia  f  he  repeated,  aston- 
ished.    *^o;  whyf 

'  It  was  only/  Fan  stammered, 
hunting  about  in  her  mind  how 
to  account  for  her  question,  and 
rather  at  a  loss,  '  that  I  was  read- 
ing a  hook  about  it  the  other 
^ay  which  made  me  wish  I  was 
there,  and  that  just  now  I  was 
thinking  you  had  perhaps  tra- 
velled a  good  deal,  and  might 
have  been  there,  among  other 
places,'  she  concluded  ingeniously. 

Tve  travelled  very  little,  on 
the  contrary/  he  replied.  '  I  never 
have,  or  expect  to  have,  much 
time  to  spare  for  running  about.' 

'  Ah,  yes,  of  course ;  because 
70U  have  something  better  and 
usefuller  to  do  with  yours/  said 
Fan  hastily.  She  had  heard  for- 
merly from  Cressida  of  the  sort 
-of  vocation  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged ;  moreover,  that  he  was 
ra&er  keen  upon  it,  and  the  un- 
lucky words  had  gushed  from  her 
almost  involuntarily. 

He  laughed,  and  glanced  up  at 
her  with  careless  surprise,  not  to 
say  slight  impatience  of  this  cate- 
chism. His  unresponsive  manner 
would  have  checked  her  had  she 
been  taking  thought  in  the  least 
degree  for  the  impression  she  was 
making,  as  he  curtly  replied, 

•  I  hope  so — ^many  things.' 

The  ball  of  conversation,  once 
Btarted,  must  be  kept  up.  Besides, 
Fan's  thoughts  had  now  taken 
-another  turn,  inclining  her,  on 
her  own  account,  rather  to  speak 
than  be  silent.  She  drew  a  long 
breath,  and  declared  with  em- 
phasis, 

'  I  think  one  would  not  mind 
being  cooped  up  for  ever  in  one 
place  or  one  room,  if  one  only  was 
Bure  that  some  real  good  came  of 
it  to  somebody.' 

'  Well,  I  don't  know,*  he  said, 
half  amused  this  time.  'You 
must  allow  me  to  differ  from  you 
"there.     I  think  there  are  a  great 


many  people  who  mind  it  very 
much.' 

*  O  yes,  perhaps,'  stammered 
Fan  undaunted,  'people  who  don't 
take  life  in  a  serious  way ;  but  I 
didn't  count  those,  of  course.' 

*  Pray,  what  do  you  call  "  not 
taking  life  in  a  serious  way"  V 

'People  who  can  make  their 
private  amusement  the  Dan  and 
Beersheba  of  every  day  of  their 
existence,'  returned  Fan  directly, 
'and  who  talk  as  if  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  in  the  world 
that  was  of  any  use.  I  never 
could  understand  that,  or  be  con- 
tented in  their  way.  Only,  boxed 
up  in  the  country,  as  we  are,  and 
in  a  house  like  ours,  where  we 
scarcely  know  anything,  except  by 
guess  or  accident,  of  what  is  going 
on  outside,  why,  one  might  be  ever 
so  disgusted  with  living  a  per- 
fectly useless  life,  there  would  be 
no  help  for  it.' 

*  I  think  you  will  generally  find 
without  difficulty  persons  enough, 
quite  ready  and  able  to  dispose  of 
any  supei^uous  activity  or  time 
you  may  happen  to  have  on  your 
hands,  and  be  anxious  to  put  at 
their  service,'  said  Halliday  pro- 
vokingly. 

'  I  know,  I  know,'  replied  Fan, 
somewhat  irate.  'Why, Millie  and 
Jeanie  and  I  might  sit  in  a  row, 
and  knit  mittens  from  morning 
till  night;  I  daresay  we  should 
always  find  people  to  wear  them. 
But  that's  not  what  I  mean.  No- 
body ever  does  seem  to  under- 
stand why  even  women  should 
wish  to  find  out  the  best  things 
to  be  done,  and  the  best  way  of 
doing  them,  and  to  give  their 
work  to  the  people  who  want  it 
most,  and  will  be  really  and  truly 
the  better  for  it.' 

'Well,  when  you  have  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  all  that  out  and 
for  certain,  we  shall  all  of  us  be 
very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you 
willlet  us  know/ returned  Halliday 
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unmercifully,  who,  although  he 
had  often  inwardly  wondered  and 
thundered  at  the  eternal  selfish- 
ness  of  charming  women,  and  the 
self-contented  way  in  which,  as  a 
rule,  they  hold  aloof  when  they 
can  &om  truth  and  trouhle,  could 
not,  it  appeared,  he  hrought  to 
regard  Fan's  predicament  with 
propOT  gravity.  She  thought  this 
flippancy  on  his  part  very  perverse. 
He  might  have  seen  that  she  was 
in  earnest.  To  have  the  leading 
of  one*s  own  life,  and  to  be  able  to 
turn  it  to  account  in  some  practi- 
cal, tangible  manner  for  the  good 
of  one'sfellow-creatureSjhad  always 
appeared  to  Fan  as  the  grand  desi- 
deratum for  contentment;  she  was 
perpetually  on  the  qui  vive  as  to 
ways  and  means,  and  it  had  struck 
her  that  she  might  get  something 
to  the  purpose  out  of  her  present 
companion.  She  did  not  give  up, 
even  now,  and  the  strain  of  con- 
versation changed  by  degrees, 
turning  upon  a  variety  of  topics 
which  we  politely  call  'of  general 
interest,*  but  on  whose  genuine 
interest  to  any  one  in  particular 
it  would  certainly  be  unsafe  to 
presume.  Now  as  Fan  seemed  to 
be  tolerably  well  informed  as  well 
as  eager  on  such  matters,  Halli- 
day,  feeling  more  and  more  as  if 
he  were  listening  to  the  frank 
chatter  of  a  lively  intelligent  lad, 
became  gradually  more  communi- 
cative. He  good-naturedly  suffer- 
ed himself  to  be  drawn  out,  even 
to  enlighten  her  on  the  subject  of 
some  of  ius  favourite  ideas  and 
projects. 

He  had  his  hobbies,  of  course ; 
but  Fan,  who  from  what  she 
had  heard  had  rather  expected 
to  find  a  knight-errant  or  an  en- 
thusiast in  the  cause  of  progress, 
was  being  rapidly  setright.  Lefroy 
and  Jeanie  walked  on  in  front, 
talking  of  trivialities  fervently 
(he  was  giving  her  sketches  from 
his  autobiog^phy) ;  the  two  others 


behind,  discussing  burning  que»^ 
tions  soberly.  Fan  must  content 
herself  with  making  out  that  he* 
was  quite  satisfied  with  the  field 
he  had  chosen  for  his  labours ;  it 
was  something  that  he  should  re^ 
gard  the  crusade  againstignorance, 
in  which,  one  way  or  another,, 
they  were  engaged,  as  the  most 
honourable  distinction  of  the  cen- 
tury. Her  youthful  impatience 
would  have  preferred  a  little  more 
enthusiasm  about  institutions, 
measures,  or  to  have  special  ones 
pointed  out  to  her  as  infallible 
and  speedy  cures  for  the  special 
evils  existing  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  It  was  damping  to  have 
to  fall  back  on  a  few  broad,  main 
facts.  However,  anything,  she 
thought,  was  better  than  dream- 
ing; though  we  have  to  start 
again  from  such  a  sober,  safe,  but, 
to  her,  novel  position  as  this, 
that  honest  individual  efforts  in 
a  right  direction  can  hardly  be 
thrown  away,  even  if  they  end  in 
disappointment,  since  failure  i^elf 
may  teach  the  secrets  of  success^ 
which  he  who  runs  may  read. 

The  conversation  which  had  be- 
gun by  so  artificial  a  start  now 
flowed  easily  and  naturally  enough. 
Fan,  at  least,  was  quite  wrapped 
up  in  it.  This  was  what  she 
liked :  to  be  talked  to  seriously, 
sensibly,  without  any  of  that 
'chaff'  condescending  which  it 
was  too  often  her  lot  to  encounter 
as  an  enfant  terrible,  or  of  the 
'  chaff'  complimentary  with  which 
as  a  young  lady  she  was  some- 
times attacked  by  young  men  de- 
sirous to  please,  but  whose  ideas 
of  pleasing  and  hers  did  not  co- 
incide. There  was  never  any  per- 
ceptible difference  in  her  manner 
towards  women  and  men,  and  she 
liked  the  latter  to  be  as  frank, 
plain-spoken,  and  unconscioua 
with  her  as  with  each  other. 

The  prophesied  rain  came  on, 
but  true  to  her  Joan  of  Arc  dispo^ 
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sition  Fan  did  not  regard  it,  dis- 
daining even  to  share  Halliday's 
umbrella  as  they  trudged  on,  and 
flatly  declining  Lefroy's  aid  at 
every  stile,  mnch  to  his  discom- 
fiture. He  was  so  fond  of  helping 
ladies  over  stUes. 

Her  boots  were  muddy,  her 
skirts  also,  her  hair  wet  and 
blown  about.  Cressida  would  not 
have  been  seen  thus  for  worlds; 
but  how  should  Fan  think  of  it, 
absolutely  indifferent  as  she  was 
to  the  personal  impression  she 
might  be  producing  ? 

Greywell  was  reached  only  too 
soon,  and  the  visitors  marched 
into  the  drawing-room,  where  the 
whole  family  mustered  to  '  enter- 
tain' them.  The  Coloners  pre- 
sence forbade  the  slightest  ap- 
proach to  ease  or  expansion. 
Lewis  Lefroy  exerted  himself  to 
rattle  on  agreeably ;  but  the  three 
girls  had  become  suddenly  tongue- 
tied,  and  it  was  impossible  to  get 
beyond  the  merest  commonplaces 
of  conversation.  Even  tea  failed 
to  spread  a  little  exhilaration  over 
the  circle.  In  the  midst  of  the 
visit  the  unplfgasant  calm  was  un- 
pleasantly broken  by  the  arrival 
of  a  telegram  for  Colonel  Alleyne. 

Telegrams  were  of  rare  occur- 
rence at  Greywell — that  was  not 
a  family  with  which  anybody  ever 
seemed  in  a  hurry  to  communi- 
cate— ^and  the  Colonel  was  watch- 
ed with  a  certain  anxiety  by  his 
womankind  as  he  opened  it.  His 
countenance  changed  ominously. 
He  rose  and  walked  towards  the 
door.  Mrs.  Alleyne  made  a  flur- 
ried start,  as  if  to  follow  him;  he 
waved  her  back  impatiently ;  but 
in  his  own  haste  and  evident 
confusion  let  the  paper  falL  With 
a  rapid  movement  Fan  picked  it 
np  and  handed  it  back  to  him; 
but  she  had  caught  sight  of  its 
contents.  Her  eye  and  her  fa- 
therms  met,  and  she  followed  him, 
unforbidden,  as  he  left  the  room. 


Halliday  and  Lefroy  exchanged, 
a  glance.  The  latter  perceived 
at  once  that '  something  dreadful, 
had  happened,'  as  he  would  have 
expressed  it,  and  both  rose  to  take 
leave.  Mrs.  Alleyne,  flurried  still, 
began  to  expostulate  and  apolo- 
gise. It  was  nothing  at  alL  She 
was  sure  there  was  no  alarming 
news,  or  the  Colonel  would  have 
told  them.  Would  they  not  finish 
their  tea?  This  parley  delayed 
them  a  few  minutes.  Lefroy,. 
truth  to  tell,  was  burning  with 
curiosity  to  know  what  the  mat-, 
ter  was. 

Fan  reentered  almost  directly, 
and  signiiied  to  her  mother  that. 
the  Colonel  wanted  to  speak  to 
her.  As  the  door  closed  on  Mrs. 
Alleyne,  the  girl  said  steadily  but 
with  an  effort, 

*  The  telegram  is — is  from  Mr. 
Marriott.     I^orbert  is  not  welL' 

Lefroy,  much  concerned,  began 
proffering  general  readiness  and 
desire  to  know  if  he  could  be  of 
any  use.  Halliday,  he  hardly 
knew  why,  seemed  to  catch  the 
note  of  some  alarm  beyond  the 
usual  panic  sudden  illness  may 
cause.  He  got  Lefroy  away  at 
once.  As  they  were  all  in  the 
hall  outside,  he  turned  to  Fan  to 
say  quietly  and  apart, 

*Can  I  telegraph  for  you,  or 
anything?'        ^ 

*  Ko ;  we  are  going  up  to- 
night.' 

She  pressed  her  hands  tightly 
to  her  face  for  a  moment 

'Is  it  so  bad?'  Halliday  in- 
quired. '  There  is  no  danger, 
surely  ?' 

Fan  suddenly  took  her  hands 
from  her  face;  there  were  no  tears, 
in  her  eyes,  but  an  indescribable 
something  in  her  look  had  put- 
him  on  the  right  tack  almost  be- 
fore she  answered  aside  to  him, 

*  Danger  for  his  mind — yes  1' 
For  ad  the  toughness  of  his. 

three-and-thirty   years'    life-ap- 
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prenticesliip,  for  all  Mb  masculine 
philosophy,  Halliday  was  a  little 
staggered,  and  could  think  for  the 
moment  of  nothing  to  say.  Per- 
haps it  was  kindest  to  say  no- 
thing. 

'Dear,  what  an  unfortunate 
contretemps  r  began  Lefroy,  di- 
rectly they  were  out  in  the  road. 
"*  I  have  the  most  distinct  aversion 
to  the  telegraph.  At  least,  people 
really  should  not  send  bad  news 
in  that  way.  I  never  felt  more 
awkward  in  my  life.  But  women 
>  get  so  easily  frightened.  And 
he's  an  unaccountable  fellow; 
often  up  and  down.' 

'One  saw  it  must  have  been 
rather  serious,  for  the  uncle  to 
telegraph  so  unexpectedly.' 

*  Yes,  but  people  do  knock  up 
all  of  a  sudden,  now  and  then.' 

'  I  fear  it's  a  brain-attack  of 
some  kind,'  explained  Halliday. 
*'  They  hinted  as  much  to  me  just 
now.' 

*A  brain-attack!  0,  that's 
bad  indeed,  the  worst !'  said  Le- 
froy, as  deeply  concerned  as  it  was 
in  his  nature  to  be ;  and  he  re- 
flected gravely.  *  Do  you  know,' 
he  resumed  presently,  with  a 
puzzled  look,  *  I  now  understand 
^hat  it  was  I  was  afraid  of  for 
him  several  months  ago.  He 
looked,  now  and  then,  like  a  man 
who  is  burning  the  candle  at  both 
-ends.  But  I  fancied  it  had  all 
blown  over,  as  I  was  telling  you. 
Poor  fellow  !  Wliat  a  terrible  mis- 
fortune for  them  all  if  things  turn 
^dly!' 

*  Terrible  indeed  ? 

*  Is  it  in  the  family,  I  won- 
•derf 

'The  Colonel  seems  eccentric' 
'That  he  does;  and  that  young- 
est girl,  Fan,  is  an  oddity,  I  am 
sure.  But  this  is  really  most  dis- 
tressing news.  I  can't  get  over 
it  at  aU.' 

Distressing  though  it  was,  there 
"was  something  not  displeasing  to 


Lefroy  in  being  the  first  to  hear 
of  it,  and  to  communicate  it  at 
Monks'  Orchard,  where  £lise  had 
a  dinner-paity  that  night 

The  same  evening  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Alleyne  went  up  to  town, 
taking  Fan.  More  correctly  speak- 
ing, it  was  Fan  who  took  them. 
Partly  from  want  of  practice, 
partly  from  perturbation,  they 
were  helpless  as  children  to  shift 
for  themselves,  and  but  for  their 
pioneer  would  have  missed  their 
train,  started  in  a  wrong  one,  and 
lost  their  belongings.  They  reach- 
ed London  at  last,  and  drove  to 
Norbert's  lodgings,  Fan  all  the 
way  consumed  by  the  impatience 
with  which  one  goes  forward  to 
meet  a  mysterious  evil.  Mr.  Mar- 
riott was  there,  on  the  look-out, 
and  came  to  meet  them  at  the 
door.  At  the  sight  of  his  ex- 
pression, which  boded  no  good 
tidings,  Mrs.  Alleyne  became  hys- 
terical. Fan,  though  her  heart 
was  going  like  a  sledge-hammer, 
kept  a  good  countenance.  They 
were  all  crowded  together  for  a 
minute  in  the  half-lit  narrow  lobby 
inside,  and  a  short  passage  of 
arms  ensued  that  Fan  remembered 
long.  Her  &iher  and  uncle  met 
for  a  moment  with  the  look  of 
intimate  hostility  of  near,  but  not 
dear,  relations.  Some  rapid  ques- 
tions and  answers  came.  Fan 
caught  the  words  'a  sudden  attack,' 
'alarming  symptoms,'  'slight  im- 
provement.' Then  Mr.  Marriott 
began  to  the  Colonel  abruptly, 

'  You  wish  to  see  him,  of  course!' 

'  Of  course.' 

*  "Well,  what  I  have  to  tell  you 
is  this :  you  must  not  think  of  it 
for  a  moment.' 

'How  not  think  of  itf  The 
Colonel  flared  up  instantly  at  the 
peremptory  tone. 

'  To  be  plain  with  you,  he  is  in 
a  state  when  all  painful  and  ex- 
citing impressions  are  highly  dan- 
gerous, and  mu8t  be  avoided  at 
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«yery  price*  That  is  the  first 
thing  to  be  thought  of  now/  said 
the  banker,  concluding  with  sharp 
•significance,  'You,  his  father, 
ought  to  Imow  best  the  sort  of 
effect  your  presence  would  be 
likely  to  have  upon  him.' 

The  Colonel  was  thunderstruck, 
-deeply  exasperated,  but  tongue- 
tied,  half-abashed,  and  for  this 
once  at  the  mercy  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  who  spoke  authoritatively 
and  to  the  point.  Mr.  Marriott 
turned  from  him  to  the  tearful 
Mrs.  Alleyne,  and  next  to  Fan, 
the  only  self-possessed  person  pre- 
sent, saying,  *  But  I  think,  per- 
haps, if  his  sister — ' 

Fan  nodded,  and  followed  her 
uncle  up-stairs,  leaving  the  others 
in  the  sitting-room  below. 

'  Will  he  know  me  V  she  asked. 

*  Probably.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  beforehand  whether  seeing 
you  will  do  him  good  or  harm. 
But  you  may  go  in ;  the  doctor  is 
with  him  now.  I  fear  he  is  on  the 
eve  of  a  terrible  illness ;  but  we 
must  do  what  we  can.  Try  not  to 
€eem  flurried,  and  talk  to  him  and 
answer  him,  whatever  he  says,  as 
if  he  were  quite  himself;  that  is, 
if  you  can.' 

She  went  in.  Norbert  was  up 
and  dressed,  and  pacing  the  room 
restlessly,  gazing  before  him  with 
«yes  into  which  an  extraordinary 
change  had  come  since  Fan  saw 
them  last — grown  magnetically 
keen,  at  once  fatigued  and  unquiet. 

*  Who's  this  f  he  said,  with  a 
nervous  start  at  the  click  of  the 
door-handle. 

'  Only  I,  Fan,'  she  said,  coming 
forwards,  and  without  the  slightest 
agitation  in  tone  or  manner.  He 
turned  away  with  a  hasty  gesture, 
as  of  annoyance  at  being  surprised 
4ind  interrupted. 

*  You  didn't  expect  to  see  me, 
perhaps,'  she  added,  'or  not  so 
«oon.' 

'They  said  you  would  come,' 


he  answered  abruptly.  *  I've  been 
ill,  you  know.' 

'Yes,  but  you're  better  than 
you  were,  aren't  youf  she  said 
cheeringly.     *  Tell  me  about  it.' 

Korbert  had  ceased  his  restless 
walk.  He  flung  himself  into  a 
chair,  and  an  expression  as  of  a 
sense  of  deadly  exhaustion  over- 
spread his  features  as  he  answered 
her,  in  a  hurried,  incoherent  man- 
ner. 

*  0,  I  should  have  been  well, 
and  long  before  this,  if  only  they 
would  let  me  rest ;  but  that's  not 
to  be,  it  seems.' 

Fan  was  watching  him  acutely. 
He  kept  casting  nervous,  sharp 
glances  round  the  room. 

*  Well,  it's  come  to  this  now,' 
he  said,  speaking  with  the  same 
quick  vehemence,  so  unnatural  to 
him,  '  that  I'm  set  upon  by  sights 
and  sounds  that  worry  me,  hunt 
me,  till  I  lose  myself  or  some- 
thing. I  suppose  you'll  say  it's 
fancy ;  but  there  they  are.  Then 
at  night,  when  the  light  is  out, 
my  thoughts  do  their  best  to 
murder  me.  It's  the  story  over 
again  of  the  villain  who  treated 
his  prisoners  to  that,  in  revenge 
— kept  them  from  sleeping,  you 
know.  It  made  them  mad  at 
last.' 

*  You're  tired  and  overdone,  I 
expect,'  she  rejoined  promptly  and 
quietly ; '  that  may  make  you  see 
things  wrong.' 

He  sank  his  head  in  his  hands, 
saying  listlessly,  *  Yes,  that's  it ; 
tired  to  death,  Fan,  till  my  head 
runs  wild ;  it  won't  let  me  alone.' 
He  looked  up  suddenly ;  his  ex- 
pression was  odd  and  uneasy,  she 
noticed  his  rapid  changes  of 
countenance,  and  a  feverish  light 
in  his  eyes  as  they  wandered 
about,  and  he  began  speaking  fast 
and  excitedly.  '  I  tell  you  there 
was  a  fisu^  in  the  glass  this  morn- 
ing— ^Mine,  you'll  say — Not  like 
it,'  and  he  laughed ;   '  one  that 
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might  have  haanted  the  deyil, 
given  him  bad  dreams.  And  yet 
I  don't  know ;  my  biain  gives  me 
the  slip  some  days,  I  suspect. 
As  to  that  pictoie— ' 

He  stopped.  His  eye  was  rest- 
ing on  a  spot  on  the  wall  where 
hong  an  engiaving,  Fan  remem- 
bered of  old — a  graceful  portrait 
of  a  pretty  face,  by  some  unknown 
hand,  chnstentd  the  May  Queen, 
and  that  j^orbert  had  lighted  upon 
somewhere  years  ago,  and  bought, 
because  of  its  curious  resemblance 
toCressida.  He  resumed  the  next 
moment : 

'  I've  let  my  fancy  play  tricks 
with  that  once  too  ofben.  I  got 
rest  in  that  odd  way  lately;  it 
was  better  than  opium.  But  now 
it  moves  and  changes  and  comes 
down  without  my  inviting.'  He 
broke  off,  glanced  at  his  sister 
doubtfully,  adding,  '  Childish 
rubbish,  isn't  it?  Fan,  what  do 
you  suppose  it  all  means  f 

Fan  put  her  hand  in  his,  and 
Norbert,  with  a  violent  effort  to 
command  his  nerves,  tried  hard  to 
look  steadily  at  the  object  before 
him,  as  it  were  to  force  down  the 
mists  of  feverish  hallucination  that 
troubled  his  mind.  Hia  physical 
strength  gave  way  in  the  exertion, 
his  features  relaxed,  his  eye  grew 
vacant,  but  still  remained  fixed 
on  the  spot  with  a  vague  and  dis- 
tant gaze,  as  he  muttered  inaudibly 
to  himself: 

'  Dead,  I  think — ^but  no  release 
allowed — ^like  me.' 

The  light,  as  he  sat  there,  fell 
full  on  his  face.  Its  sharpened 
outlines,  strained,  metamorphosed 
expression,  that  unavailing,  in- 
stinctive struggling  for  self-mas- 
tery, painful  as  the  efforts  of  one 
caught  and  drowning  in  a  ciirrent, 
were  telling  enough,  even  to  Fan's 
inexperience,  of  such  deep  mis- 
chief at  work,  and  insecurity  as  to 
what  might  be  impending,  that 
the  sense  of  it  turned  her  cold  and 


sick.  She  was  silent  for  a  few  min- 
utes, then  presently  observed,  *  If 
the  picture  worries  you,  hang- 
ing there,  I  should  cover  it  up. 
Or  better  still,  take  it  down,'  she 
added,  rising  composedly. 

Norbert  watched  her  with,  in- 
difference as  she  lifted  the  portrait 
from  its  nail  on  the  wall,  and  put 
it  away.  He  began  to  laugh, 
saying, 

'If  you're  going  to  try  and 
banish  all  the  queer  visitors  that 
have  found  their  way  into  this 
place  of  torment,  you'll  have 
enough  to  do,  I  can  tell  yoo. 
People  say  it's  because  I've  been 
too  much  alone.  Pretty  company 
I  should  have  made.  I  held 
out  while  I  could, — ^but  now  it's 
like  a  tide  canying  ipe  out  to 
sea,'  he  concluded  wearily.  He 
leant  back  his  head,  remained 
with  closed  eyes  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, then  rousing  himself  sud- 
denly, looked  at  Fan  with  a  puz- 
zled, surprised  air,  and  asked, 

*  When  did  you  come  ?  Ycster- 
dayf 

'  In  the  evening/  she  replied 
evasively. 

<  Because — Glisten  here — ^  he  be- 
gan, fixing  his  eyes  on  her  intently. 
Once  more  he  gathered  his  forces, 
strove  to  collect  himself,  straining 
his  will  to  the  utmost  to  beat 
against  the  stream  of  confusion, 
and  fix  his  attention  so  as  to  give 
clear  expression,  whilst  he  could, 
to  what  was  flitting  through  his 
mind.  '  You'd  best  not  stay  long 
— I  shall  wear  the  life  out  of 
you — Fm  nervous  and  out  of 
sorts,  and  lose  hold  over  my 
thoughts  and  everything  some- 
times. I  shall  get  round  right 
enough,  I  daresay — at  least,  that's 
what  Tve  been  thinking ;  but  Pve 
had  a  bad  time  of  it  the  last  day 
or  two  till  I — '  His  voice  had 
grown  weak  in  speaking,  his  head 
seemed  to  £Edl  him,  the  sense  of  it 
driving  a  singular  intensity  of  ex* 
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presaion  into  his  eyes  as  he  hesi- 
tated, unable  to  continue.  But 
Fan  caught  him  up  at  once,  say- 

*  Let  me  stay  for  the  present, 
or  until  you're  better.  I  may  as 
well  be  here  as  at  home,  you 
know.' 

Ah»ady  her  familiar  voice  and 
ways  had  reconciled  him  to  her 
presence,  though  at  first  he  had 
fieemed  irritated  by  her  coming. 
Something  in  her  manner  sooth- 
ed him  particularly.     With  the 
sharpened,   suspicious    sensitive- 
ness of  illness  and  fever,  he  was 
quick  to  perceive  that  she,  unlike 
the  others  he  had  had  around  him, 
talked  and  behaved  to  him  in  the 
natural,  placid,  ordinary  way.  He 
fretted  at  her  leaving  him  present- 
ly, and  would  take  no  word  but 


her  own  positive  promise  to  re- 
turn to  him  by  and  by. 

*  That  young  lady,'  said  the 
doctor — ^who  had  been  a  silent 
witness  of  their  interview — as  the 
family  group  were  hastily  debating 
«below  as  to  the  arrangements  and 
measures,  'may  stay  as  long  as 
she  is  willing.' 

But  the  same  night  the  cloud 
deepened  and  feU,  and  for  the 
days  that  followed  the  likelihood 
seemed  that  care  and  uncertainty 
would  be  cut  very  short,  anxiety 
met  by  the  sharpest,  surest  remedy, 
and  fear  be  extinguished  at  once 
and  for  ever. 

That  crisis  passed;  days,  weeks, 
went  by,  and  the  danger,  though 
still  lurking  near,  was  less  immi- 
nent, and  an  idea  of  recovery  al- 
lowed to  arise.    But  of  what  sort  1 
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BT  A  NATIVE. 


There  are  spots  on  the  moon  and 
there  are  flies  in  amber.  It  need 
not,  then,  be  a  matter  for  great  sur- 
prise that  there  are  *  savages*  in 
beautiful  Devonshire.  In  I'act  it 
might  not  be  difficult  to  find 
savages  in  many  other  parte  of 
the  country,  judging  by  the  testi- 
mony— the  recent  testimony  un- 
fortunately—of  our  police,  petty 
sessional,  and  assize  courts.  There 
are  young  savages  and  old  ones 
among  us.  For  the  former  there 
is  some  hope  whilst  School  Boards 
continue  to  exercise  their  func- 
tions. The  old  savages  are,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  irreclaimable,  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  mostly  beyond 
civilising  influences,  and  society 
can  only  look  forward  to  their 
gradual  extinction  by  the  process 
of  natural  decay. 

The  savages  who  are  the  subject 
of  this  paper  are  of  a  peculiar  type. 
They  are  in  fact  landed  proprietorsy 
living  on  their  own  freehold  estate, 
and  in  a  detached  residence  situ- 
ated in  a  picturesque  part  of  the 
country.  It  was  rather  more 
than  six  years  since  that  they 
first  brought  themselves  promi- 
nently under  general  public  notice, 
tliough  they  had  for  some  time 
previously  made  their  influence 
'felt'  in  their  own  immediate 
neighbourhood;  and  they  have 
since  done  their  best  from  time  to 
time  to  maintain  their  reputation. 
It  was  about  a  couple  of  years 
after  the  special  occasion  to  which 
I  have  alluded  that,  being  about 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Devonshire,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  I  would  en* 
deavour  to  see  the  notorious  sav- 
ages of  the  county.     I  had,  how- 


ever, forgotten  the  exact  locality^ 
in  which  they  lived,  and  thinking 
that  a  lady  fiiend  of  mine — ^who. 
I  thought  was  specially  '  well  up* 
in  West^^untiy  lore,  and  who  had, 
I  believed,  specially  studied  the 
habite  and  goings-on  of  Weat-coon- 
try  people — ^might  be  able  to  as- 
sist me,  I  wrote  to  ask  her  if  she- 
had  ever  heard  of  the  Devonshire 
savages,'  and  could  remember  their 
whereabouts.  Not  knowing,  evi- 
dently, that  I  was  a  'native,'  she 
informed  me  that  she  had  no  re- 
collection of  any  particular  com- 
munity of  savages  in  Devonshire, 
but  she  believed  that  the  expres- 
sion '  the  Devonshire  savages'  was 
applied  very  generally  to  the  com- 
mon people  of  Devon,  in  order  ta 
indicate  the  roughness  of  their 
manners.  This  was  a  terrible  slan- 
der, for  which  I  was  totally  unpre- 
pared ;  for  I  will  venture  to  say — 
<  though  I,'  as  a  native,  '  say  it 
who  shouldn't' — ^that  thionghout 
the  British  Islands  there  does  not 
exist  a  finer,  a  gentler,  and  a  more 
simple-hearted  race  of  men  than 
your  genuine  Devonshire  peasants. 
I  am,  however,  quite  free  to  con« 
fess  that  this  character  does  not 
apply  to  the  singular  family  of' 
Devonians  of  whom  I  propose  to 
give  some  account  in  this  place. 

One  of  their  not  very  remote 
ancestors  was,  it  is  averred,  a  kind 
.  of  Diogenes.  He  at  any  rate,  if 
not  a  philosopher,  was  eccentric, 
and  lived  in  a  tub.  Common  re- 
port indeed  says  that  he  was  a 
lunatic,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  tendency  of  lunacy  to  be- 
come hereditary  may  account  for 
the  strange  doings  of  the  existing 
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fiatmily  of  savages.  Local  opinion, 
howevei,  incHnes  to  the  belief 
that  the  noun  plural  which  implies 
the  leveise  of  honest  people  would 
more  fittingly  explain  the  peculi- 
arities of  this  family  than  any 
other  expression. 

I  have  said  that  they  are  laiyled 
proprietors,  Uving  in  their  own 
'house'  on  their  own  freehold. 
How  they  came  into  possession  of 
this  property  I  have  never  been 
able  to  discover.  But  in  spite  of 
their  notorious  misdoings  there 
they  are,  and  there  they  appear 
likely  to  remain.  Their  estate  con- 
sists of  some  thirty  or  forty  acres 
of  land,  which  they  farm — its 
value,  I  have  been  given  to  under- 
stand, being  about  40/.  per  annum. 
They  have,  or  recently  had,  live 
stock  in  horses,  sheep,  pigs,  bul- 
locks, ducks,  and  fowls.  The  '  es- 
tate' consists  of  eleven  fields,  be- 
sides an  orchard,  and  it  has  been 
'  in  the  family*  for  about  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  There  is  a  cottage- 
garden  attached  to  the  family  man- 
sion, in  which  are  grown  various 
vegetables  that  supply  the  family 
with  what  they  cannot  easily  steal 
from  their  neighbours.  When,  for 
whom,  or  under  what  circumstan- 
ces the  cottage  was  built  I  have 
never  been  able  to  discover.  Some 
people  say  that  it  was  originally 
an  old  barn  with  an  extemporised 
chimney.  It  might  have  been  at 
one  time  a  labourer's  cottage;  but 
I  incline  to  the  belief  that  it  was 
erected  by  the  savages  themselves 
after  an  artistic  model  of  their 
own.  The  'oldest  inhabitant'  of 
the  parish  in  which  it  is  situated, 
not  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
Lapford  station  of  the  Korth 
Devon  Eailway,  cannot  remember 
to  have  seen  glass  in  the  'win- 
dows ;'  and  it  is  very  many  years 
since  that  the  apertures,  whiiti  by 
courtesy  may  claim  that  designa- 
tion, were  known  to  retain  any- 
thing like  window-shape.     Their 


fine  airy  and  neglig6  condition  ia 
their  b^t  days  may  be  seen  by  the- 
illustration.  The  savages  never 
appear  to  have  liked  the  confine- 
ment and  restraint  imposed  by 
glass,  and  it  was  only  during  ex- 
ceptionally cold  or  exceptionally 
rough  weather  that  they  cared  to 
fill  the  apertures  in  the  walls  with 
an  unhinged  door,  an  old  board, 
a  sack  or  two,  or  other  temporary 
makeshifts. 

On  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to- 
the  hovel,  however,  it  had  become 
such  a  ruin  as  to  have  almost  lost 
the  appearance  of  a  dwelling-place. 
Here  it  is,  just  as  I  saw  it.  The- 
stones  and  cob  of  which  the  walls 
consisted  were  torn  and  rent  in  all 
directions,  as  if  the  structure  had. 
been  subjected  to  a  furious  bom- 
bardment. Huge  gaping  apertures 
were  seen  on  all  sides.  What  had 
been  doorways  had  become  widen- 
ed, shapeless,  and  ragged  breaches 
in  the  walls.  The '  front'  doorway 
had  assumed  the  shape  of  a  rough 
irregular  archway,  the  upper  part 
of  which  was  so  torn  and  loose 
that  it  had  to  be  supported  by  a 
beam  placed  crosswise,  and  kept 
up  against  the  stones  and  cob  by 
wooden  props.  The  upper  parts 
of  the  walls  were  especially  ruin- 
ous, whilst  the  thatch  was  broken 
and  torn  in  all  directions. 

The  substructure  of  this  miser- 
able ruinous  dwelling  stood  in  a 
hollow  or  depression  in  the  ground, 
and  was  situated  at  about  the 
centre  of  a  kind  of  clearing  sur- 
rounded by  a  hedge  and  skirted  by 
tall  trees.  Admission  to  this  yard 
or  clearing  was  gained  through  a 
gateway  which  led  in  from  one  of 
the  high-roads  of  the  village.  Tha 
hovel  itself  consisted  of  two  apart- 
ments, one  over  the  other.  The 
lower  one,  the  deepest  part  of 
which  was  something  like  a  hole 
or  pit  in  the  ground,  was  the  den 
of  the  savages — drawing-room, 
dining-room,  kitchen,  scullery,  an  I 
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bedroom  in  one.  Hera  tlie  whole 
family  ftte,  dnnk,  wsshed,  cooked, 
and  slept  Bed  ot  bedstead,  as 
these  thiugs  are  generally  under- 
stood, there  was  none.  When  I 
caw  it  the  whole  was  full  of  atiaw, 
and  here,  aal  bare  said,  every  mem- 
ber of  the  hooeehold  slept — father, 
mother,  sons,  daughters,  and  the 
children  of  the  latter.  The  family 
consisted,  In  fact,  of  eleven  persons 
when  I  made  their  acquaintance. 


The  gnmd&ther  of  the  drcle  was 
at  that  time,  I  believe,  about  sixty 
years  of  age.  His  wife  was  per- 
haps a  few  years  younger.  Their 
eldest  son  was  eomswhete  between 
thirty  and  forty.  The  next  was  a 
daughteiofthirty  summers.  Then 
followed  two  other  interesting 
young  ladies,  aged  respectively,  I 
believe,  twenty-live  and  twenty- 
three.  Next  below  these  came  a 
boy  of  about  twelve,  one  of  about 


B  OP  ELEVEN  SAVAOES. 


eight,  another  between  five  and 
six,  and  a  baby  boy  of  two  sum- 
mers. 

The  eleven  herded  together  in 
the  manner  I  have  stated,  and 
their  character  and  propensities 
were  just  what  their  mode  of  life 
would  suggest.  No  respectably- 
dressed  person  could  venture  to 
pass  their  hovel  without  being 
assailed  with  the  moat  horrible 
epithets,  and  not  juifrequently 
assaulted  brutally  with  mud, 
eticks,  stones,  or  in  fact  anything 
that  came  first  to  hand.     They 


soon  became  the  terror  of  the 
whole  country-side;  and  curiously 
enough  the  worst  of  the  set  were 
the  Female  members  of  the  family. 
At  one  time  the  latter  actually 
attended  the  parish  church,  dressed 
in  the  most  gaudy  style  imaginable, 
and  accompanied  occasionally  by 
their  brothers.  But  a  feud  arose 
between  them  and  the  worthy 
vica^.who  on  one  occasion  was  bo 
inceVed  at  the  conduct  of  the 
eldest  of  the  sons,  that  he  seized 
him  and  administered  severe  cas- 
tjgation.    From    this    time    the 
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aavages  ceased  attending  church 
altogether;  but  they  took  every 
opportunity  of  insulting  the  par- 
Bon  whenever  he  chanced  to  pass 
their  "way,  and  swore  eternal  ven- 
geance against  this  good  man  in 
particular,  and  against  his  profes- 
sion in  general.  The  suspicious- 
ness with  which  they  greeted  me 
on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to 
them  arose,  I  believe,  from  their 
having  at  first  mistaken  me  for  a 
'  passen,'  and  they  appeared  both 
pleased  and  relieved  on  my  in- 
forming them,  in  reply  to  a  query 
to  that  effect^  that  I  was  not  of 
the  cloth. 

Far  a  certain  period  they  at- 
tempted a  little  farming,  and  even 
took  their  produce  to  dispose  of  it 
to  a  market  which  was  not  very 
distant  from  their  abode.  But 
after  a  time  they  appear  to  have 
reflected  that  it  would  be  easier' 
to  purloin  their  neighbours'  goods 
than  to  work  for  themselves ;  so 
they  pilfered  and  robbed  ^eir 
neighbours  in  every  possible  way 
and  on  every  possible  occasion. 
They  made  no  distinction,  robbing 
the  poor  cottagers  as  well  as  the 
wealthy  &rmers  in  all  the  country 
round.  They  would  even  steid 
v^etables  &om  labourers' gardens. 
One  of  their  favourite  amuse- 
ments— suggested,  no  doubt,  by 
the  desire  to  combine  business 
with  pleasure — ^was  to  drive  the 
cattle  of  neighbouring  farmers  into 
their  own  fields,  and  then,  upon 
the  pretence  that  these  cattle  had 
'strayed,'  demand  compensation 
from  the  owners.  Indeed,  one  of 
the  most  recent  of  the  public  ap- 
pearances of  these  Korth  Devon 
savages — at  the  sessions  held  at 
the  Castle  of  Exeter,  not  many 
months  ago,  before  the  Earl  of 
Devon  and  other  magistr^es — 
was  to  answer  a  charge  of  onbin- 
ing.  money — to  wit,  the  sum  of 
two  shillings  and  sixpence — by 
false  pretences  from  a  farmer  in 
VOL.  xxxm.  NO.  cxovin. 


the  neighbourhood,  whose  pigs, 
the  savages  declared,  had,  to  the 
number  of  six,  been  '  trespassing' 
amongst  their  ricks.  The  sum  was 
claimed,  and,  it  seems,  paid  by  the 
farmer  in  question,  who  was  under 
the  beUef  that  his  pigs  had  in 
reality  committed  the  damage 
which  was  alleged.  He  was  sub- 
sequently informed,  however,  that 
the  savages  had  themselves  driven 
his  pigs  amongst  their  ricks  in 
order  to  extort  money  from  him. 
Three  of  the  notorious  family  were 
on  this  particular  occasion  indict- 
ed for  cheating  the  farmer  in  the 
manner  indicated,  but  two  of  them 
escaped  owing  to  some  technical 
flaw  in  the  indictment,  the  third 
being  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
two  months'  hard  labour — a  very 
slight  punishment,  considering  the 
numerous  occasions  on  which  this 
particular  savage — ^the  ringleader 
of  the  whole  set — ^had  been  con- 
victed of  similar  and  worse  of- 
fences. 

It  will  be  supposed  from  what 
has  been  stated  that  these  notori- 
ous people  were,  before  the  date 
of  the  particular  prosecution  just 
referred  to,  no  strangers  to  the 
processes  of  the  law.  Indeed, 
prior  to  the  year  1873  they  had 
been  so  frequently  'summoned' 
before  the  county  magistrates,  that 
a  special  representation  on  their 
account  was  made  to  the  Home 
Secretary.  Inquiry  was  then  in- 
stituted, and  a  return  was  ordered 
of  the  number  of  convictions 
which  up  to  the  date  of  the  in- 
quiry had  been  recorded  against 
the  savages.  It  actually  appeared 
from  this  return  that,  for  divers 
offences  too  numerous  to  particu- 
larise here,  they  had  been  between 
them  convicted  no  less  than  fifty 
times.  But  their  repeated  incar- 
cerations had  produced  no  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  them,  and  indeed 
they  only  became  hardened  in 
their  ains  and  wrong-doings. 

LL 
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It  appears  that  every  induce- 
ment which  has  been  offered  to 
these  people  to  sell  their  land  has 
proved  unavailing,  and  hence  therQ 
is  no  means  of  driving  them  forth 
from  the  neighbourhood  in  which 
their  presence  has  become  an  in- 
tolerable infliction.  The  most  per- 
fect isolation  exists  between  them 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish 
in  which  they  live.  Their  hovel 
has  sunk  into  a  most  ruinous 
condition,  and  it  cannot  long  with- 
stand the  assaults  of  the  weather. 
How  the  tenants  will  fare  when, 
on  some  more  than  usually  stormy 
night,  it  is  laid  in  a  ruinous  heap, 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  There  is 
no  one  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  savages  who  would  let  them 


a  house,  nor  could  a  house  be 
built  in  a  day.  They  would  have 
to  take  refuge  in  one  of  their  own 
hayricks  until  they  could  extem- 
porise other  shelter. 

Such  as  these  abandoned  people 
have  been  described  they  appear 
likely  to  remain;  for  they  have 
resisted  every  civilising  and  hu- 
manising influence  which  has 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  them 
with  the  object  of  improving 
them.  They  are  in  very  truth 
irreclaimable  savages,  having,  un- 
happily, no  one  redeeming  quality 
as  a  set-off  against  their  vicious- 
ness  and  depravity — savages,  in 
fact,  of  the  utterly  bad  type 
which  is,  alas,  stiU  to  be  found  in 
certain  parts  of  civilised  countries. 


COUNTRY  LIFE  IN  GREECE. 


Therb  is  a  little  town,  almost  a 
village,  named  Vostizza,  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Pelopo- 
nessus  between  Patras  and  Co- 
rinth, which  has  preserved  its 
original  character  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  Whilst  Athens  is  bat  a 
copy  of  European  cities,  this  at  a 
glance  is  still  Grecian,  and  the 
delight  of  artists.  Nature  has 
given  it  every  advantage  in  its 
beautiful  shore-line,  and  on  the 
summit  of  the  downs,  under  a 
sapphire  sky,  rise  a  coquettish-look- 
ing crown  of  white  houses,  shining 
in  the  sun.  High  mountains  limit 
the  view  to  the  south  j  to  the  right 
and  left  stretch  out  plains  covered 
with  myrtles,  vines,  and  olives; 
two  roaring  torrents  cut  through 
the  rich  vegetation ;  and  when  in 
the  dry  season  their  bed  of  white 
stones  is  left  bare,  clumps  of  olean- 
ders enliven  it  with  rosy  blossoms. 
The  port  is  small,  but  the  water 
is  deep  and  always  calm.  Two  or 
three  caiques  ride  at  anchor  around 
the  pier,  which  is  formed  of  large 
stones  heaped  on  one  another,  and 
often  covered  by  the  waves.  Four 
or  five  newly -built  warehouses 
serve  as  docks  for  the  richer  pro- 
prietors  of  the  country ;  and  five 
or  six  dirty  cabins,  built  in  the 
hollow  of  the  rock,  are  partly 
hidden  by  the  famous  springs  of 
which  Pausanias  speaks,  and  by 
an  immense  plane-tree,  which  the 
war  of  independence  has  rendered 
celebrated.  It  was  in  the  hollow 
of  this  tree  that  the  Greeks  shut 
up  their  prisoners  after  the  insur- 
rection of  1821  ;  a  door  was  fasten- 
ed to  the  entrance,  thus  making  it 
the  safest  prison  in  the  town,  and 
holding  about  ten   men.      Great 


animation  characterises  the  scene 
on  the  days  when  the  steamer 
arrives  twice  in  the  week :  the  un- 
happy travellers  are  hurried  into 
the  boats,  amid  the  vociferations 
of  the  boatmen,  the  cries  of  the 
hawkers,  of  the  idlers,  and  those 
who  in  the  true  Greek  character 
come  to  seek  and  to  tell  some  new 
thing. 

It  is,  however,  a  wise  thing  be- 
fore landing  to  have  acquired  some 
experience  of  Oriental  ways,  and 
to  have  learned  to  disdain  com- 
fort, or  it  is  quite  probable  that 
the  traveller  can  neither  eat  nor 
drink  what  is  set  before  him.  The 
bread  is  without  leaven,  unsalted, 
and  half  baked ;  and  as  to  the 
wine,  which  would  be  first-rate  in 
quality,  it  is  wholly  spoiled  by  the 
practice  of  adding  a  large  quantity 
of  resin  in  order  to  make  it  keep, 
thus  rendering  the  fine  juice  of 
the  grape  black,  thick,  and  very 
bitter.  At  every  meal  there  is  a 
so-called  soup  of  fish  and  tomatoes, 
with  many  lemons  and  oil.  Other 
courses  of  plain  boiled  fish,  boiled 
mutton,  rice  cooked  in  oil,  with 
the  ever-present  lemon,  a  salad  of 
boiled  vegetables,  and  finally  hard 
chalky  cheese  made  of  goats*  milk, 
and  intimating  very  plainly  to  the 
nasal  organs  the  buckskin  in 
which  it  has  been  kept.  There  is 
no  variety ^in  the  menu,  excepting 
on  fast-days,  which,  by  order  of 
the  Greek  religion,  are  kept  on  a 
hundred  and  fifty  days  out  of  the 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five ;  then 
olives  and  salad  are  only  permitted. 
For  heretics  caviare  is  added  ;  such 
a  thing  as  animal  food  is  never 
thought  of.  The  beds  may  also  be 
described  as  an  iron  frame  with  a 
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mattreBS  of  nncarded  wool  and 
mosquito  cortams  for  their  only 
omament. 

But  how  picturesque  are  the 
costumes  that  greet  the  eye !  In 
Athens  it  is  dally  more  and  more 
rare  to  meet  with  anything  but 
the  ordinary  European  dress;  in 
these  small  towns  the  inhabitants 
preserve  fetithfully  their  old  tra- 
ditions. Let  us  walk  into  the 
streets  on  Sunday  to  see  the  Greek 
dress  in  its  brilliancy ;  there  is  a 
yariety  and  luxury  perfectly  as- 
tonishing when  it  is  considered 
that  all  the  riches  of  many  lie  in 
what  they  wear.  The  fustanella, 
a  sort  of  white  -  cotton  petticoat, 
fastened  round  the  waist  in  a  thou- 
sand folds,  is  the  same  for  the 
palikari  and  the  peasant,  and  is 
nnomamented.  The  belt,  always 
of  silk,  is  wide  and  long,  embroi- 
dered with  gold.  The  waistcoat  is 
of  the  greatest  variety,  of  black 
velvet  or  any  coloured  silk,  with 
round  buttons  to  match,  and  braid- 
ed in  the  most  fantastic  patterns — 
as  a  wit  remarked,  *  a  ball  of  string 
gone  into  fits.'  A  very  short  vest 
sometimes  leaves  the  neck  open,  or 
is  fastened  by  a  double  button. 
This  is  the  richest  part  of  the  cos- 
tume; the  sides  and  back  are  cover- 
ed with  embroidery  of  silk  min- 
gled with  gold  and  silver.  In  the 
dress  of  some  rich  people  the 
original  stuff  is  entirely  hidden 
under  a  mass  of  gold  braid,  such 
an  article  costing  about  seventy 
pounds,  and  wide  open  sleeves, 
also  embroidered,  show  the  silk 
shirt.  Gaiters  fall  over  a  patent- 
leather  boot,  meeting,  the  silk 
trousers  below  the  knee,  where 
they  are  fastened  by  silk  garters, 
which  are  generally  a  c?ief-d*oetwre 
of  exquisite  workmanship.  The 
fez  is  the  headgear  for  all  alike, 
only  varying  in  the  richness  of  the 
black,  blue,  or  gold  tassel,  some- 
times  fastened  by  a  diamond  clasp. 

Few  women    have    preserved 


Greek  attire ;  they  have  bowed 
down  to  the  fashions  of  Paris  in 
most  of  the  towns,  but  at  Delphi 
and  ar(ftnd  Mount  Pamaasus 
some  peasants  retain  the  distiiic- 
tive  character.  Bicher  even  in 
omament  than  those  of  their  hna- 
bands,  they  are  a  fEtmily  treajBorey 
transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation.  The  young  women, 
with  the  long  plaits  of  black  hair 
falling  over  their  shoulders,  adorn 
them^olves  on  the  days  of  great 
religious  solemnity.  At  the  occa- 
sion of  a  maniage  a  very  long 
silk  chemise  is  bound  round  *the 
waist  with  a  belt  and  silver  clasp ; 
the  mantle,  open  in  front,  £Edls 
straight  down,  without  sleeves, 
showing  the  neck ;  and  a  bright 
coloured  apron  descends  to  the 
ankle.  Buckles  of  precious  stones 
or  of  chased  metal  and  other  rich 
ornaments  fasten  the  chemise, 
whilst  necklaces  of  antique  coins 
omament  the  neck,  the  brow,  and 
the  hair,  festening  back  an  exqui- 
sitely embroidered  veil. 

That  ancient  custom — it  might 
almost  be  called  worship— of  the 
Greeks,  dancing,  is  as  popular  as 
ever  among  the  peasants,  and  no 
festival -day  passes  without  its 
indulgence.  The  graceful  supple 
forms  suit  it  admirably,  and  some 
are  always  renowned  for  their 
skill  in  leading  the  choras  and 
for  the  lightness  of  their  steps. 
It  seems  an  easy  exercise,  but  ia 
in  reality  very  complicated.  Thirty 
or  forty  young  men  collect  in  the 
open  air,  and  joining  hands  form 
a  line,  advancing,  bending,  unroU- 
ing,  extending,  and  pressing  to- 
gether, obedient  to  the  cadenced 
rhythm  of  a  song  which  they  all 
repeat.  The  voices  rise  and  UM 
as  the  steps  are  slow  or  quick.  At 
times  the  palikari  who  heads  the 
chain  gives  a  signal,  when  each 
lets  go  his  neighbour's  hand,  which 
he  held  above  his  head,  turns 
roimd,  and  takes  that  of  the  one 
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following,  and  so  on  through  the 
circle.  The  rich  costumes  and 
variegated  colours  make  a  scene  of 
chan^g  beauty :  it  is  the  ancient 
ormoSf  of  which  classic  authors 
speak,  and  though  there  exist 
many  other  dances  this  is  the 
most  popular,  and  has  been  trans- 
mitted for  ages  with  perfect  fidel- 
ity. The  higher  classes  seldom 
consent  to  mix  in  choruses  so  dear 
to  their  ancestors ;  the  waltz  and 
the  quadrille  have  taken  the  place, 
and  real  European  balls  are  fire- 
quently  given  in  all  the  towns, 
which  have  few  attractions  for 
those  who  are  in  search  of  origin- 
ality. 

Mach  has  been  said  in  praise  of 
Grecian  beauty,  and  the  men  are 
handsome  in  every  sense  of  the 
word;  we  might  well  imagine  them 
to  have  been  the  models  of  Phi- 
dias and  Praxiteles.  Their  large 
eyes,  black  as  jet,  sparkle  with 
glances  of  fire,  whilst  the  long 
silky  eyelashes  soften  the  expres- 
sion and  give  a  dreamy  appearance 
of  melancholy.  Their  teeth  are 
small,  white,  and  well  set ;  a  fine 
regular  profile,  a  pale-olive  com- 
plexion, and  a  tall  elegant  figure 
realise  an  accomplished  type  of 
distinction.  As  to  the  women, 
they  seem  to  have  left  physical 
perfection  to  the  men ;  some 
possess  fine  eyes  and  hair,  but  as 
a  rule  they  have  bad  figures,  and 
some  defect  in  the  face  generally 
spoils  the  good  features.  It  is 
among  them,  however,  that  the 
old  Oriental  customs  are  most 
strictly  preserved :  whilst  the  men 
are  gradually  undergoing  the  pro- 
cess of  civilisation  they  in  a  moral 
point  of  view  remain  stationary, 
and  are  just  as  they  were  fifty 
years  ago. 

It  may  indeed  be  said  that  with 
the  exception  of  Athens  the  women 
possess  no  individual  existence, 
and  count  as  nothing  in  society ; 
the    men    have    reserved    every 


privilege  for  themselves,  leaving 
to  their  helpmates  the  care  of 
the  house  and  family.  In  the 
towns,  where  servants  are  kept, 
they  are  of  the  poorest  class  of 
peasants,  who  know  nothing  and 
receive  miserable  wi^es.  The 
fjGunilies  are  generally  large — seven 
or  eight  little  chUdren  demand 
a  mother's  constant  attention. 
The  morning  begins  by  direct- 
ing the  work  of  each  servant, 
repeating  the  same  thing  a  hun- 
dred times,  scolding,  screaming, 
even  beating  them,  to  be  under- 
stood. In  the  evening,  when  the 
children  are  sleeping,  if  there  re- 
main some  little  time,  the  poor 
worn-out  mother  sits  down  to  her 
spinning-wheel  to  spin  silk,  to 
sew  or  knit,  or,  if  it  be  summer- 
time, to  look  after  her  silkworms 
and  cocoons,  happy  if  she  has 
not  to  do  the  work  of  her  incom- 
petent servants  over  again. 

Such  days  leave  little  time  for 
pleasure  or  the  instruction  of  their 
children;  indeed,  they  never  think 
of  that.  The  children  are  left  com- 
pletely to  themselves,  running  over 
the  house  in  a  state  of  nature, 
wallowing  in  the  mud,  among  the 
stones,  or  in  the  water,  not  fearing 
the  hot  rays  of  the  sun,  and  soon 
learning  to  walk  without  leading- 
strings.  Everything  grows  under 
the  favouring  sky  of  Greece,  like 
the  thistle-down  which  the  wind 
carries  away  and  sows  on  its  pas- 
sage, to  burst  forth  in  the  sun's 
rays.  Happy  for  the  mother  when 
her  young  ones  reach  the  age  of 
seven ;  they  are  then  sent  to  the 
parish  school,  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  every  town  and  village. 

It  might  well  be  imagined  that 
some  women  would  absolutely  re- 
fuse such  an  existence,  but  not 
one  seems  to  harbour  the  thought. 
They  have  always  a  sad  air  of  re- 
signation, as  if  their  eyes  were 
fixed  on  an  ideal  after  which  thej 
dreamed  and  wept ;  but  at  their 
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first  words  it  is  apparent  that  all 
feeling  is  dead  within  them,  under 
the  influence  of  long-continued 
hahit  There  is  neither  comfort, 
affection,  nor  anything  like  happi- 
ness in  the  home;  and  yet  the 
only  aim  of  the  young  girls  is  to 
be  married.  Such  a  thing  as  an 
old  maid  cannot  be  found.  Illu- 
sion soon  vanishes  after  marriage; 
but  they  learn  to  live  as  their 
mothers  did — ^for  their  husband, 
their  children,  or  the  riches  of 
the  house,  leading  a  hard  mono- 
tonous existence,  but  free  from 
all  blame.  The  grandmothers  are 
the  only  persons  who  can  rest; 
they  live  in  their  son-in-law's 
house,  and  eat,  chatter,  or  frighten 
their  grandchildren  with  comic  gri- 
maces and  remonstrances,  count- 
ing out  one  by  one  the  perfumed 
balls  of  the  comboldi  or  chaplet, 
which  is  carried  by  both  Turks 
and  Greeks  for  a  distraction.  Their 
presence  is  accepted  with  indiffer- 
ence as  a  duty,  and  when  they 
die  the  tranquil  philosophy  of  the 
national  character  soon  consoles 
the  mourners. 

Every  small  town  possesses  one 
or  more  bands  of  music,  which 
strongly  resemble  those  of  Turkey. 
The  most  popular  are  the  tavoulia 
or  tambourines.  Three  gipsies  com- 
pose the  orchestra ;  one  has  a  thin 
long  reed  made  into  a  fife,  from 
which  such  sharp  prolonged  notes 
are  drawn  as  would  seem  to  pierce 
the  tympanum ;  the  two  others  ac- 
company it  with  their  voices  and 
tambourines  covered  with  beUs. 
This  partnership  produces  an  inde- 
scribable want  of  harmony ;  thus  the 
people,  who  know  nothing  of  true 
melody,  are  enchanted  by  it — the 
young  ones  especially  can  conceive 
of  no  pleasure  without  the  tavoulia. 
The  performers  are  dirty  sordid 
vagabonds,  greedy  of  gain,  and 
thieves;  yet  when  they  make  their 
appearance  in  a  town  the  cry  re- 
sounds through  the  streets,  all  the 


idlers  follow  them,  the  children 
gaze  on  them  with  admiration, 
and  such  a  noise  of  screams,  groans, 
and  hisses  ensues,  that  the  police 
have  forbidden  the  entrance  of 
this  barbarous  orchestra  into  the 
streets  during  the  daytime. 

When  there  is  to  be  a  picnic- 
party  among  the  young  men,  these 
bands  are  hired  to   add  to  the 
amusement    On  the  first  Monday 
in  Lent  it  is  very  customary  for 
thirty  or  forty  to  choose  a  small 
isolated    house  in  the    country, 
which  is  literaUy  filled  with  pro- 
visions suitable  for  a  feast,  not 
forgetting  wine  and  raki,  or  spirits. 
The  tavoulia  arrive  and  seat  them- 
selves on  the  floor,  on  a  carpet 
opposite  the  table,  and  begin  their 
horrid  concert.     An  orgy  ensues, 
the    guests   roar   as    they  like, 
singing  and  screaming  together; 
the  love  of  noise  in  this  low  na^ 
row  room  degenerates  into  mad- 
ness.    They  stave  in  the  casks, 
burst  the  wine-skinsy  break  the 
plates    and    glasses,    insult   the 
musicians,  and  stick  heavy  pieces 
of  money  on  to  their  black  fore- 
heads, renewing  them  as  they  fall 
off   Ketuming  slowly  in  the  even- 
ing, with  the  band  at  their  head, 
others  join  the  troop,  mingle  their 
cries  with  the  exhausted  guests, 
until  they  disperse  to  their  homes. 

Though  their  music  and  singing 
are  decidedly  disagreeable  to  a 
retined  ear,  they  have  a  popular 
poetry  of  much  interest — songs 
which  have  been  transmitted  for 
generations,  boasting  of  no  science, 
but  haying  a  simple  expression 
and  true  natural  feeling.  Listen- 
ing to  a  young  Greek  reciting 
these  vigorous  songs  joined  to  a 
wild  harmony,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  guess  what  sort  of  men  com- 
posed them,  or  under  what  terrible 
circumstances  they  were  written. 
They  are  chiefly  aon^  of  the 
Klephtes,  war-cries  oi  the  war  of 
independence^  or  love-songs  in  a 
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tender  plaintive  rhythm,  graceful 
and  touching.  Kever  does  wine 
receive  the  honours  of  poetry — 
the  fact  is  that  the  people  are 
thoroughly  temperate,  and  chiefly 
drink  water.  There  are  some  le- 
gends of  saints  or  stories  of  mytho- 
logical fables;  but  these  pieces, 
belonging  to  the  Middle  Ages,  are 
buried  in  the  provinces,  and  might 
perhaps,  after  long  search,  be  dis- 
covered in  the  Ubrary  of  some 
ancient  monastery. 

They  are  all  heard  with  most 
effect  under  the  roof  of  a  cabin, 
in  the  solitude  of  the  mountain, 
where  shepherds  and  palikaris 
meet,  far  from  the  towns.  Here, 
weary  of  the  dance  and  seated 
round  the  fixe,  one  begins  to  sing, 
others  listen,  and  soon,  if  the  sub- 
ject touch  the  heart,  each  learns 
it,  and  thus  it  passes  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  The  spectacle 
of  grand  mountains  spread  before 
them,  the  sea-breeze,  the  clear 
azure  sky,  and  pure  beauty  of 
the  nights,  the  indistinct  murmur 
of  the  wind  breathing  through  the 
valleys,  and  the  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence so  dear  to  the  soul  of 
the  Greek,  give  rise  to  the  in- 
spirations which  may  be  traced 
through  these  uncouth  rhapsodies, 
strange  enough  to  the  civilised  ear. 
Unfortunately  all  Eastern  voices 
are  the  same;  the  sweetest  harmony 
to  the  Turkish  ear  consists  in  sing- 
ing through  the  nose,  and  the 
Greeks  are  essentially  Oriental  in 
this  particular;  so  that  to  the 
traveller  who  has  enjoyed  English 
singing  it  is  very  disagreeable. 

Saints-days  are  kept  with  pe- 
culiar honour  in  this  kingdom. 
Christmas  week  is  spent  in  long 
repasts  and  diversions  of  every 
kind;  christopsoma,  a  kind  of 
Christmas  cake,  is  abundantly  pro- 
vided, with  pastry  of  all  kinds, 
and  offered  to  every  visitor  until 
New  Year's-day,  when  it  is  re- 
placed by  St.  Basil's  bread,  a  large 


cake  often  measuring  three  feet  in 
diameter,  mixed  with  abundance 
of  oil,  and  in  which  a  small  piece 
of  money  is  placed.  This  is  cut 
into  pieces,  lots  are  drawn,  and 
he  who  wins  the  money  is  assured 
of  happiness  during  the  year.  The 
carnival  is  often  carried  on  for 
three  weeks ;  during  the  last  few 
days  all  the  young  people  put  on 
fancy  dresses,  disguising  themselves 
as  they  best  can  and  wearing 
masks.  They  then  unite  in  large 
troops  and  pay  their  visits  with  or 
without  music.  They  enter  every 
house,  disguising  their  voices  as 
they  sing,  making  the  most  bur- 
lesque grimaces  and  contortions, 
and  trying  pleasantly  to  deceive 
the  inmates.  When  any  one  is 
recognised  the  whole  unmask  and 
retire  with  great  gaiety,  to  recom- 
mence the  fun  elsewhere.  On  the 
Ist  of  May,  the  month  of  flowers, 
every  one  goes  to  the  gardens,  as 
they  call  the  enclosures  which  all 
the  owners  of  vineyards  have  in 
their  property,  and  where  they 
live  during  the  gathering  in  of 
the  grapes.  Here  they  pluck  the 
flowers,  and  return  loaded  with 
them  to  decorate  the  fronts  of  the 
houses.  Those  who  do  not  possess 
a  garden  are  on  this  day  privileged 
to  take  from  their  neighbours'. 

All  the  western  side  of  the 
Peloponessus  is  rich  in  its  soil : 
not  a  corner  of  land  is  lost ;  up  to 
the  mountains  something  is  grown 
wherever  it  is  possible  to  plant, 
and  the  climate  favours  the  efforts 
of  the  agriculturist.  Though  fields 
of  cotton,  oats,  and  barley  may  be 
seen,  the  three  great  cultures  are 
vines,  olives,  and  currants,  which 
latter  form  the  principal  export. 
Numbers  of  the  inhabitants  are 
proprietorsof  well-cultivated  lands, 
their  only  occupation  being  to 
gather  in  their  harvest.  The  rich- 
est have  a  warehouse  on  the  sea- 
shore, where  enormous  quantities 
of  this  grape  are  carried  iu  the 
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month  of  July.  They  have  pie- 
TiouBly  been  spread  on  well-trod- 
den ground  or  on  mats  specially 
made  for  this  purpose,  to  dry  in 
the  sun  for  ten  or  twelve  days. 
If  unfortunately  it  should  rain  for 
a  single  hour  during  this  time  the 
harvest  is  lost ;  the  grapes,  already 
covered  with  sugar,  become  glued 
together,  and  form  a  sweet  paste 
which  is  valueless.  This  is,  how- 
ever, a  very  uncommon  occurrence, 
as  the  climate  is  so  fine  that  thirty 
consecutive  fair  days  maybe  count- 
ed upon. 

Numbers  of  women  come  down 
at  this  season  from  the  mountains, 
and  are  at  once  employed  in  shak- 
ing the  currants  in  a  sieve,  to  free 
them  from  the  dust  and  small 
stones  which  are  mixed  among 
them.  A  more  tedious  part  of 
the  work  consists  in  dividing  the 
fruit  into  three  qualities,  the  worst 
of  which  is  not  sold,  but  given  to 
pigs,  though  excellent  brandy 
might  be  made  from  it.  During 
this  time  six  or  eight  large  English 
steamers  are  anchored  in  the  port, 
giving  animation  to  the  town,  and 
numerous /(^/e«  take  place  among 
the  proprietors  of  the  currant 
vineyards  and  the  officers.  When 
once  the  produce  is  packed  in 
cases  it  is  carried  to  London,  Eng- 


land being  the  only  country  that 
treats  directly  with  the  owuds. 
During  the  last  few  years  improve- 
ments  have  been  introduced  in 
sifting  the  currants,  and  80in« 
hand -machines  are  used  'wliich 
abridge  the  women's  work  veT7 
considerably. 

The*  plains  and  roads  of  Acbaia 
are  everywhere  planted  with  olive- 
trees,  and  might  make  the  fortune 
of  the  province.     Their  presses 
are,  however,  so  imperfect    th«t 
they  only  draw  about  half  the 
oil  from  the  berries,  and  the  quality 
is  the  same.    In  many  houses  yoa 
may  see  the  mistress  pouring  from 
the  same  vessel  into  the  salad  and 
the  lamps.     Some  few  more  en- 
lightened growers  are  introdncing 
the    French    presses,  by  wbich 
double  the  quantity  is  obtained 
and  of  many  degrees  of  excellence. 

They  are  also  endeavouring  to 
improve  the  wine,  which  is  remark- 
ably good  when  the  resin  is  1^^ 
out.     With  all  the  elements  ot 
prosperity  which  Greece  possess^ 
there  is  no  doubt  that  in  time  ifc 
will  become  a  rich  and  largely 
exporting  country.  Wantofcapit*^ 
joined  to  the  indi£ference  and  idle- 
ness of  the  people  are  its  greatest 
drawbacks. 


MY  SUMMER  WREATH. 


Wreathe  not  my  brows  with  bay ; 
There  is  no  need  of  perfamed  leaves  and  green 
Where  poet-lips  have  sung  to  night  or  day 
Some  hallowed  hymn  whose  very  echoes  pray, 
To  tell  the  world  what  melody  has  been : 

Wreathe  not  my  brows  with  bay. 

Give  me  no  crown  of  vine ; 
For,  lo,  night's  fever-pleasures  shall  not  please, 
Nor  the  red  wine-god  sign  me  with  his  sign, 
Kor  white-limbed  Maenad  press  sweet  lips  to  mine, 
And  lead  me  captive  to  her  Thiades : 

Give  me  no  crown  of  vine. 

Weave  me  my  wreath  of  rose ; 
This  is  the  crimson  growth  fair  maidens  choose, 
And  this  the  one  sweet  bloom  the  poet  knows, 
Love's  flower,  and  though  Love  speed  on  wings  of  woes, 
ShaU  never  man  refuse  him  when  he  woos : 

Weave  me  my  wreath  of  rose. 


DOEIS. 
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CHAPTER  L 

There  are  many  people  who  can 
remember  the  old  Green  Man 
standing  on  the  Greenwich  edge 
of  Blackheath,  but  very  few  know 
anything  about  the  story  which 
still  clings  to  the  spot,  although 
the  surroundings  have  so  changed 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. 

Ten  years  back  the  old  Green 
Man  Inn  still  existed — a  rambling 
tumble- down  old  hostelry,  with 
funny  little  parlours  looking  out 
through  big  bow-windows,  some 
on  to  the  Dover  road,  some  on  to 
a  patch  of  green  grass  fringed 
with  a  blaze  of  many-tinted  flow- 
ers. Long  before  Greenwich  and 
Blackheath  had  been  brought 
within  a  twenty  minutes'  ride  of 
Charing  Cross  by  steam  the  Dover 
coaches  used  to  pull  up  at  the  old 
inn,  on  the  summit  of  the  stiffish 
bit  of  hill  leading  on  to  Black- 
heath,  in  order  that  the  teams 
might  be  changed,  and  that  the 
passengers  might  stretch  their  legs 
and  refresh  themselves  with  real 
Kent  ale.  Nor  did  the  prosperity 
of  the  inn  depend  solely  upon  its 
coach  customers.  Parties  of  citi- 
zens would  come  by  water  from 
London  to  Greenwich,  rollick 
away  the  summer  hours  amongst 
the  trees  and  glades  of  the  Royal 
Park,  and  then,  as  the  sun  went 
down  behind  Shooter's  Hill,  hie 
them  to  the  Green  Man,  there  to 
partake  of  famous  eggs  and  bacon 
— then  of  true  rustic  flavour — 
gulp  huge  *  dishes'  of  tea,  play  at 
bowls  on  the  clean-cut  lawn,  or 


sigh  and  ogle  in  the  arbours  dotted 
about  the  garden* 

So  the  Green  Man  flourished 
even  when  coaches  had  had  their 
day.  But  a  levelling  age  came  on 
apace,  and  a  very  garish  gin- 
palace  now  marks  the  site  of  one 
of  the  quaintest  bits  of  old  life 
left  in  the  London  suburbs.  Per- 
haps, looking  around,  the  sweep- 
ing away  of  the  old  inn  is  not 
altogether  to  be  regretted;  for  the 
irregularly  carved  and  angled, 
quaintly- windowed,  mauy-doored 
editice  would  have  looked  strangely 
out  of  place  amidst  the  clusters  of 
stuccoed  semi-detached  villas  now 
treading  on  each  other's  heels,  as 
near  as  they  can  to  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  heath. 

There  were  pretty  maids  in  the 
old  hostelries,  and  with  the  bos- 
telries  they  seem  to  have  disap- 
peared, for  in  the  modern  dress- 
worshipping  tip-hunting  Mary 
Jane  there  is  very  little  to  in- 
terest, much  less  admire.  At  the 
time  when  the  events  about  to 
be  related  took  place — towards 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
— Doris  was  the  prettiest  maid 
at  the  Green  Man,  and,  for  that, 
in  the  south  of  London  ;  at  least, 
80  said  those  best  of  judges,  com- 
mercial travellers  and  bagmen. 
She  was  a  hale,  plump,  healthy 
Kentish  lass,  with  lips  as  red  as 
the  cherries  of  her  native  county, 
laughing  black  eyes,  brilliant 
teeth,  and  a  wealth  of  the  blackest 
hair  ever  held  within  ribbon.  She 
was  only  a  waiting-maid — not  a 
maid-in-waiting,  but  a  hard-work- 
ing, scrubbing,  polishing  waiting- 
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maid — but  her  voice  was  so  gentle, 
her  hands  so  small  and  delicately 
formed,  and  her  manner  of  speak- 
ing so  different  from  that  of  the 
other  coarse  country  wenches,  that 
it  was  believed  she  had  once  been 
something  far  different.  The  land- 
lord of  the  Green  Man  had  found 
her  one  cruel  winter's  mom  lying 
on  a  snow-heap  by  the  side  of  the 
Dover  road,  wrapped  in  a  shawl, 
out  of  sheer  humanity  had  taken 
her  in,  and  she  had  never  for  a 
day  quitted  the  place  of  her  adop- 
tion. Of  course  she  had  admirers 
amongst  the  sturdy  young  fellows 
about,  and  many  more  amongst 
the  young  London  gallants  who 
visited  the  inn ;  but  though  she 
showed  her  white  teeth,  blushed, 
and  acted  altogether  in  the  most 
coquettish  style  possible  as  she 
listened  to  their  compliments,  she 
was  not  known  to  have  a  single 
lover,  and  it  was  not  even  recorded 
that  any  one  had  ever  succeeded 
in  wresting  a  kiss  from  her.  She 
was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  old 
inn.  She  sang  as  she  dusted  the 
great  black  banisters,  as  she 
*  made'  the  catafedques  of  beds,  as 
she  ran  here  and  there,  obeying 
orders  £rom  a  dozen  throats,  and 
the  regular  bowl-players  of  the 
neighbourhood  considered  it  an 
essential  item  in  their  evening's 
amusements  that  she  should  bring 
them  their  pipes  aiui  ale.  Foraii 
this  she  was  of  course  cordially 
hated  by  the  other  maids  of  the 
establishment,  who  would  stoop 
to  any  device  in  order  to  bring 
her  into  a  scrape ;  but  she  cared 
nothing  for  this,  and  lived  till  she 
was  seventeen  a  very  happy  care- 
less life  as  maid  of  the  Green 
Man. 

Every  morning  early,  as  she 
was  dusting  one  of  the  great  bow- 
windows  looking  on  the  Dover 
road,  there  passed  a  young  man 
in  the  direction  of  Greenwich. 
He  seemed  to  be  very  poor;  for 


in  all  weathers  he  wore  the  same 
clinging  threadbare  suit  of  black, 
and  no  glove  or  mitten  ever  pro- 
tected the  thin  white  hands, 
which  clutched  a  big  heavy  bag 
slung  over  his  shoulder.  Nothing 
kept  him  &w^,  and  by  degrees 
she  used  to  watch  for  his  passing  * 
as  one  of  the  events  of  the  day, 
her  heart  yearning  all  the  while 
to  know  who  and  what  he  was. 
Perhaps  she  pitied  him  as  he  pain- 
fully struggled  by  against  wind, 
rain,  snow,  and  tempest ;  perhaps 
there  was  something  in  his  face 
which  interested  her- — a  pale 
clearly-cut  featured  face,  with  large 
eyes  and  thin  white  cheeks.  At 
any  rate,  Doris  knew  to  a  moment 
when  he  would  pass,  and  was  up 
at  the  big  window,  with  her  pretty 
nose  flattened  against  the  panes, 
and  her  kind  brilliant  eyes  watch- 
ing his  progress,  every  morning. 

One  wild  winter's  morning,  as 
the  wind  swept  over  the  great 
bleak  heath,  driving  the  rain  as 
it  were  in  a  solid  sheet  before  it, 
she  spied  him  hobbling  along 
round  the  comer  with  greater 
difficulty  than  usual ;  for  the  big 
bag  seemed  heavier  and  more  un- 
wieldy than  ever.  He  had  cleared 
the  comer  when  the  gale  caught 
him,  burst  the  great  bag,  and 
scattered  its  contents — papers  of 
all  sizes  and  shapes — far  and  wide.  - 
Active-limbed  Doris  was  down  in 
a  moment,  out  into  the  storm, 
with  her  coquettishly- ribboned 
shoes  splashing  through  the  pud- 
dles and  mud,  helping  the  poor 
bewildered  youth  to  gather  toge- 
ther his  scattered  papers.  This 
done,  after  much  running  and 
jumping  about,  laughter,  and  dis- 
play of  neatly-clocked  stocking  on 
her  part,  nothing  would  satisfy 
her  but  that  he  should  come  in 
to  the  bar  and  take  a  something 
hot  to  drink,  whilst  she  patched 
up  his  old  worn  bag. 

The  vision  of  the  pretty  girl, 
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come  like  an  angel  to  help  him, 
was  too  much  for  the  poor  youth, 
and  without  a  word  he  allowed 
her  to  lead  him  in.  She  gave  him 
a  howl  of  hot  steaming  milk,  and 
in  a  few  seconds  her  active  fingers 
were  at  work  on  the  old  hag. 

'  You  are  yeiy,  very  kind  to  do 
all  this  for  me,'  said  the  young 
man,  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered 
his  surprise  and  his  voice.  'If 
you  hadn't  helped  me  to  pick  up 
these  papers,  I  don't  know  what 
I  should  have  done,  I'm  sure;  for 
they  are  of  great  value.' 

'  Well,'  replied  laughing  Doris, 
'  you  would  have  done  the  same 
for  me,  I  suppose,  had  I  heen  out 
in  the  rain;'  and  as  she  looked 
at  him  she  saw  that  the  tears  were 
in  lus  eyes,  and  that  he  was  really 
overcome  hy  what  she  deemed  a 
service  of  most  ordinary  civility. 

'  Yes,'  replied  he ;  '  hut  I  am  so 
unaccustomed  to  he  kindly  treated 
or  spoken  to;  and  you  have  done 
this  voluntarily  to  a  stranger 
whom  you  prohahly  never  saw 
hefore.' 

*  Never  saw  hefore  1'  cried  Doris, 
hursting  into  a  regular  peal  of 
laughter.  '  Why,  I  see  you  pass 
here  every  morning  in  all  weathers 
at  the  same  hour;  hut  of  course 
you  don't  see  me.  I'm  up-stairs ; 
and  you  men,  with  important 
husiness,  never  look  up  at  inn- 
maids.' 

'  No,'  said  the  young  man,  *  I've 
never  seen  you  hefore.  I  wish  I 
had,  and  my  daily  walk  would 
have  had  at  least  one  little  hit  of 
sunshine  in  it.' 

*Now  tell  me,'  said  Doris — 
*  this  is  all  I  ask  in  return  for  the 
service,  as  you  call  it,  that  I  have 
done  you — what  makes  you  go 
past  here  every  morning  in  all 
weathers  with  that  great  hig  hag, 
as  you  do  Y 

*  Well,'  replied  the  young  man, 
'  if  it  interests  you  at  all,  I  tell 
you,  I'm  a  lawyer.' 


'  A  lawyer !'  cried  Doris ;  *  thai's 
something  dreadful,  isn't  itt  I 
rememher  when  I  was,  O,  such  a 
tiny  mite  of  a  child,  I  used  to 
hear  such  a  lot  ahout  lawyers,  and 
I  was  taught  to  helieve  them  to 
he  such  a  dreadful  set  of  men.' 

*  Well,'  said  the  traveller,  'when 
I  say  I'm  a  lawyer,  I  mean  to  say 
that  I'm  in  the  ofiGice  of  a  lawyer. 
I  copy  their  letters  and  things — 
in  fact,  I'm  a  lawyer's  clerk.  Our 
place  is  in  Greenwich,  and  my 
people  are  very  particular,  and 
insist  on  my  being  at  the  office 
eveiy  morning  at  eight  o'clock; 
and  you  see  I'm  obliged  to  do  it, 
because  I  was  taken  in  as  a  favour; 
and — and — I  shall  really  be  late : 
so  if  youll  kindly  give  me  my 
bag,  rU  be  off.  I  don't  know 
how  to  thank  you  for  what  you 
have  done.  And — my  name's 
Archer — ^Tom  Archer.  And,  please, 
how  much  have  I  to  pay  yon  f 

'  Pay  I'  said  Doris,  almost  pet- 
tishly. *0  Mr.  Archer,  do  you 
think  I  ask  payment  for  doing  an 
ordinary  service)  Here's  your 
bag — quite  waterproof,  I  think, 
now.  And,  Mr.  Archer,  when 
you  pass  here  of  a  morning,  you'll 
look  up  and  say,  "  Good-morning, 
Doris ;"  then  I  shall  know  you 
are  all  right     Good-bye.' 

Poor  Tom  tried  to  say  good- 
bye, but  he  could  only  wring  her 
plump  white  hand  with  his  thin 
bony  fingers,  and  hurried  off,  mur- 
muring, '  Doris,  Doris  !  What  a 
pretty  name,  and  what  a  good 
girir 

Doris,  after  she  had  watched 
him  out  of  sight,  returned  to  her 
dusting,  and  thought, '  Well,  I'm 
sure  he's  a  good  fellow,  though  he 
is  so  poor  and  sad.' 

Poor  Tom!  His  was  truly  a 
sunless  life.  He  was  an  orphan, 
and  had  no  one  in  the  world  to 
look  to  for  advice  and  comfort 
but  an  old  uncle,  reputed  of  great 
wealth,  who  lived  in  a  dingy  old 
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hoxxae  yery  near  the  spot  Tvhere 
Blacklieath  Station  now  stands, 
and  who  just  gave  Tom  lodging 
and  board,  and  cared  no  farther 
about  his  employment  or  prospects 
in  life.  Tim  was,  as  he  told 
Doris,  copying  clerk  in  a  lawyer's 
office  in  Greenwich.  His  employers 
were  hard  grasping  men,  who 
looked  upon  clerks  as  machines 
to  be  used  till  worthless,  and  not 
as  soul,  flesh,  and  blood  like 
themselves.  In  return  for  his  long 
hard  day  of  toil  they  gave  him  a 
miserable  salary,  at  which  many 
an  office-boy  in  these  days  would 
turn  up  his  nose,  with  which  he 
managed  to  pay  his  uncle  for  his 
board  and  lodging  and  provide 
his  own  scanty  i^ardrobe.  And 
day  after  day  he  toiled  from  the 
grim  house  in  Blackheath  Yale, 
over  the  great  wild  heath,  past 
the  Green  Man,  down  the  hill  to 
Greenwich.  Ko  wonder  years  had 
written  on  his  young  face  the 
lines  and  wnnkles  of  an  old  man. 
Just  at  this  time  work  was 
much  harder  at  the  lawyer's  of- 
fice. A  difficult  case  had  been 
put  into  their  hands,  and  there 
was  endless  copying  of  corre* 
spondence  to  be  done  concerning 
a  certain  estate  in  Kent,  which 
was  said  to  be  in  the  wrong  hands, 
although  the  real  owner  was 
known  to  be  living.  Proofe,  how- 
ever, were  wanting  to  show  that 
the  actual  possessor  was  not  en- 
titled to  the  property,  as  the  title- 
deeds  were  in  apparent  order.  So 
Tom  had  to  work  late  at  night ; 
but  as  he  passed  the  Green  Man, 
with  its  cosily-lighted  and  cur- 
tained rooms,  he  thought  of  Doris, 
and  the  thoughts  helped  him  to 
face  the  wind  and  rain  which 
dashed  over  the  dark  heath.  Every 
morning,  too,  he  saw  her  pretty 
face  at  the  bow -window,  and 
heard  her  cheery  laughing  reply 
to  his  salute,  and  that  helped  him 
through  the  drudgery  of  the  day. 


Doris  began  to  know  Tom,  as 
on  fine  evenings  he  would  stop 
and  chat  to  her  at  the  inn-door, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  the  travel- 
lers and  habituSs  assembled  in  the 
bar  and  parlour;  and  she  found 
him,  although  the  most  artless 
and  simple  of  creatures  in  the 
ways  of  the  world,  informed  on  a 
thousand  matters  about  which  she 
had  no  idea,  and  full  of  strange 
out-of-the-way  knowledge,  which 
to  her  appeared  simply  marvel- 
lous. 

Time  went  on ;  Tom  and  Doris 
became  more  and  more  intimate, 
and  at  last  were  betrothed. 

'Doris,'  said  Tom,  *I  don't 
know  what  right  I  have  to  ask 
you  to  be  my  wife ;  for  I  have 
nothing  in  the  world  but  what  I 
earn,  and  that  is  barely  sufficient 
to  keep  myself,  much  less  to  main- 
tain you.  Besides,  you're  not 
made  for  a  quiet -going  old-fa- 
shioned feUow  like  me.  You 
like—' 

*  jS'o,  I  don't,'  interposed  Doris, 
putting  her  red  lips  so  near  Tom's 
face  that  he  was  obliged  to  meet 
them  with  his.  'I  don't  like 
anything  or  anybody  but  you.' 

'  But  you  might  pick  up  such 
a  splendid  husband  amongst  these 
gallants  who  are  always  praising 
your  ankles  and  eyes,'  urged  Tom. 
'They  talk  as  I  shall  never  be 
able  to ;  and  look  at  their  money 
and  fine  dress.' 

'  Fine  fiddlesticks,  Tom  f  said 
Doris.  '  Do  you  think  I  care  a 
straw  for  their  oglings  and  fine 
speeches )  Kot  I.  I  know  their 
value  and  I  know  yours,  and  I 
put  the  two  values  side  by  side, 
and  I  think,  Tom,  I  like  you 
best.' 

So  Tom  was  made  happy,  and 
he  didn't  care  for  the  daily  walks 
to  and  from  the  office,  or  for  the 
drudgery  when  he  was  there.  But 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that 
he  was  acting  unfairly  to  Doris ; 
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for  he  had  no  expectations  in  this 
world,  and  with  what  little  know- 
ledge he  had  of  it  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that,  notwithstanding 
their  dreams  of  love  in  a  cottage, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  them 
to  exist  upon  air. 


CHAPTER  IL 

Tom's  evening  visits  to  Doris 
at  the  Green  Man  now  became 
a  regular  part  of  his  daily 
life,  and  the  happiest  part  with- 
out doubt,  especially  when  the 
weather  was  bad  and  there  was 
every  excuse  for  dallying  longer 
than  usual.  As  a  rule  he  used  to 
wait  in  the  public  parlour  until 
she  was  disengaged,  which  was 
often  some  time,  as  the  up  Dover 
coach  arrived  just  as  he  got  to  the 
Green  Man,  and  the  passengers, 
generally  hungry  and  thirsty,  of  ten 
in  a  crusty  mood,  especially  in  bad 
weather,  exacted  the  attendance 
of  the  whole  available  stafiP. 

One  very  bitter  night  in  January, 
Tom  was  blown  into  the  Green 
Man  doorway,  and  from  thence 
into  the  parlour.  He  was  later 
than  usual,  for  a  new  phase  had 
sprung  up  in  the  Kentish  property 
case,  and  the  copying  work  at  the 
office  was  doubled ;  but  late  as 
he  was,  the  up  mail  was  later 
still,  and  there  was  some  excite- 
ment as  to  the  reasons  of  its  non- 
arrival.  Footpads  and  gentlemen 
of  the  high-road  were  then  com- 
mon on  Blackheath,  as  on  every 
wild  open  space  near  London; 
but  the  coaches  were  now  so  well 
armed,  that  it  rarely  was  worth 
the  while  of  highwaymen  to  make 
an  attack.  Besides,  the  scouts 
which  had  been  sent  out  would 
have  heard  or  seen  something  of 
an  attack  on  the  heath  itself.  So 
as  the  wiseacres  and  horse-boys 
looked  out  into  the  black  night, 
and  saw  the  snowdrifts  gradually 


deepening,  they  put  the  delay 
down  to  weather.  Of  coarse 
Doris  was  there,  but  when  she 
saw  Tom  she  left  the  chattering 
groups,  and  running  up  to  him 
gave  him  a  sounding  J^iss. 

^Well,  Tom  dear,'  said  she, 
perching  herself  on  the  edge  of 
the  table,  carefully  displaying  a 
neat  ankle  and  a  natty  red-ribbon- 
ed shoe.  *  Never  mind  the  coach, 
'they  always  turn  up;  how  are 
youf 

*  Well,  Doris,  thank  God,'  re- 
plied  Tom,  who  had  removed 
Doris  from  the  table  to  his  knees, 
'but  so  tired.  We've  discovered — 
only  of  course  you  won't  tell  any 
one — that  the  real  owner  of  the 
estate  lives  somewhere  between 
here  and  Eochester;  that  she — ^it's 
a  woman  of  course,  Doris;  women 
must  be  at  the  bottom  of  every- 
thing— is  a  Devonshire  woman; 
that  her  name  is  Coombe^ — * 

*  Why,'  interrupted  Doris,  Tm 
a  Devonshire  woman;  but  my 
name  isn't  Coombe,  though,  is  itf 

*And,'  continued  Tom,  speak- 
ing measuredly  and  beating  time 
to  every  word  on  the  round 
knuckles  of  Doris,  'that  her 
parents  have  been  long  dead — ^ 

'  Mine  have  been  long  dead,' 
again  put  in  Doris.  '  Fancy,  Tom, 
if  you  were  to  discover  me  to  be 
an  heiress !' 

'And,'  continued  Tom  again, 
'  that  she  is  supposed  to  be  living 
under  a  diiferent  name.' 

*  Well,'  said  Doris,  *  if  I  claim 
the  estate,  will  you  back  me  up, 
Tom  ?  Circumstances  aren't  very 
much  against  me,  and  funnier 
things  have  been  known  than  the 
heiress  to  an  estate  turning  up  in 
an  inn.' 

*  Of  course,  of  course  I  will, 
my  dear  Doris,'  stammered  Tom ; 
*  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  little 
rash,  wouldn't  it,  until  we  have 
got  some  more  evidence  ?' 

'  Of  course,' laughed  Doris;  'yea 
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don't  think  Pm  in  earnest,  do  you, 
you  poor,  dear,  old,  silly  Tom  V 

At  this  moment  there  was  a 
hullaballoo  outside,  and  the  Dover 
mail  dashed  up,  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  behind  time.  Doris  ran 
out  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the 
passengers,  Tom  was  left  alone  in 
the  parlour. 

*  There  is  many  a  true  word 
spoken  in  jest,'  thought  he.  *The 
rightful  possessor  of  the  Kumley 
estates  near  Maidstone  is  a  woman 
— that  we  know ;  her  name  was 
Coombe — that  we  know;  she  lives 
between  Greenwich  and  Eoches- 
ter — that  we  know  ;  her  parents 
are  dead — that  weknow;  she  comes 
from  Devonshire — that  we  know. 
Doris  is  a  woman — that  I  know ; 
she  comes  from  Devonshire,  she 
lives  here,  and  her  parents  are 
dead — aU  that  I  know.  Was  her 
name  ever  Coombe  1  That  I  don't 
know;  but  I'll  think  over  it;'  and 
Tom  sought  the  big  armchair  near 
the  window,  away  from  the  fire, 
for  he  dared  not  usurp  the  rights 
of  mail  passengers,  and  fell  a- 
thinking. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  two  men,  evi- 
dently from  their  snow-covered 
cloaks  and  generally  chilly  appear- 
ance passengers  by  the  mail,  en- 
tered. One  was  a  big,  burly,  swag- 
gering fellow,  with  a  fierce  mous- 
tache and  a  loud  voice,  evidently  a 
soldier;  the  other  a  young  fashion- 
ably-dressed gallant,  with  a  good 
set  of  features,  but  a  pair  of  evil- 
looking  eyes  that  never  were  at 
rest,  but  seemed  to  be  continually 
playing  at  hide-and-seek  with  one 
another  round  his  nose.  Tom  did 
not  much  like  the  look  of  either; 
but  he  sat  still  and  thought  in  his 
comer,  waiting  till  Doris  should 
return,  when  he  would  wish  her 
good-night  and  pursue  his  road 
home.  They  did  not  observe  him, 
so  he  did  not  intrude  himself  upon 
them.     The  big  man  threw  him- 


self into  a  chair  by  the  fire  with 
a  curse,  and  said, 

*  Well,  since  we  are  here  we 
must  make  the  best  of  it.  It  is 
an  infernal  nuisance  to  be  stopped 
as  we  are ;  but  never  mind,  I've 
weathered  a  campaign  or  two  in 
my  life,  and  won't  be  put  out  for 
a  woman.  Sit  down,  and  let's 
talk  over  matters.' 

'Well,'  replied  the  younger 
man,  'let's  have  something  to 
drink.  I'm  so  cussedly  cold,  that 
I  don't  know  which  are  my  fingers 
and  which  are  my  toes.  Just 
ring,  will  you.  Major  V 

The  Major  rang,  and  Doris  ap- 
peared. As  she  entered,  Tom 
noticed  that  both  men  started,  and 
looked  at  her.  She  did  not  see 
Tom  in  the  comer,  and  he  felt  un- 
commonly like  a  spy,  but  some- 
thing rooted  him  to  his  chair. 

'  Make  us  a  good  hot  drink,  my 
dear,'  said  the  Sf ajor ;  *  we've  tra- 
velled a  long  way,  and  Blackheath 
snow  and  wind  are  colder  than 
anywhere  else,  I  believe.' 

She  disappeared,  and  the  two 
strangers  began  to  talk  in  an 
undertone.  Tom  did  not  wish  to 
listen,  but  he  heard  the  name 
Doris  so  frequently  mentioned 
that  he  rose.  As  he  rose  he  stum- 
bled against  the  table,  and  the 
strangers  started  up. 

*  You  don't  mean  to  say  that 
you've  been  in  here  all  this  timet' 
hissed  the  burly  Major.  *  Have 
you  overheard  what  we  were  say- 
ing?' 

*  Not  a  word,'  stammered  Tom, 
in  a  regular  tremble.  *  I'm  only  a 
poor  traveller,  gentlemen.  I  didn't 
like  to  disturb  you,  so  I  didn't 
move ;  but  I'll  go  now,  and  you 
need  not  fear  further  interruption.' 

He  left  the  room,  meeting  Doris 
in  the  passage  with  a  huge  jug  of 
steaming  Kentish  posset,  gave  her 
a  kiss,  and  went  out  on  his  home- 
ward road. 

As  he  passed  the  Green  Man 
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the  next  morning  Doris  was  lean- 
ing out  of  the  bow-window,  and 
she  said, 

'Tom,  I  have  something  to 
show  yon,  so  don't  be  later  than 
you  can  help  to-night' 

Tom  promised  he  would  not, 
and  wondered  what  Doris  could 
have  to  show  him :  perhaps  some 
little  nicknack  —  her  nimble 
fingers  were  always  working  him 
nicknacks.  Then  he  thought 
of  the  law  case,  of  the  two  gallants 
in  the  parlour,  and  their  ^quent 
mention  of  the  name  he  loved 
best  of  all  others,  and  in  his  sim- 
ple mind  had  constructed  a  regu- 
lar story,  in  which  Doris  figured 
as  the  long-hidden  heiress,  and 
he  the  poor  suitor  who  afterwards 
tumbled  into  affluence  and  good 
fortune. 

Doris  met  him  at  the  door  as 
he  came  home,  and  took  him  im- 
mediately into  the  parlour  where 
he  had  been  sitting  the  night 
before. 

'  Look  here,'  said  she,  holding 
out  a  crumpled  piece  of  paper; 
'after  you  had  gone  last  night, 
the  two  travellers  who  came  by 
the  coach  sat  here  till  nearly  two 
this  morning.  As  I  was  dusting 
out  the  place  just  before  you 
passed  I  found  this  on  the 
ground.' 

Tom  took  the  paper,  and  read : 

*HaidBtone,  Jan.  2, 1780. 
*Dear  Ned, — I  hear  that  the 
law  hounds  are  on  the  track  of 
the  heiress,  and  that  we  are  sus- 
pected. We  must  make  it  our 
business  to  find  her  out,  and  if 
possible  to  get  her  away  without 
noise  and  bother.  I  am  going  up 
to  town  by  the  maU  on  the  15th ; 
so  if  you  can  leave  Eumley  in 
time,  we  might  travel  together. — 
Thine,  Pbnderton.' 

*  This  is  veiy  important,  Doris, 
and  I  must  ask  you  to  leave  it  with 
me.   I  rather  think  that  it  throws 


a  light  on  our  case,'  said  Tom, 
after  having  read  and  reread  the 
note  three  or  four  times.  'Tell 
me,  have  the  two  men  gonef 

'  Yes,'  said  Doris,  '  but  not  to 
town.  They  left  here  about  five 
o'clock  on  foot,  going  in  the  di- 
rection of  Shooter's  Hill .  As  they 
have  not  settled  up  their  bill,  and 
have  left  their  travelling-bags  be- 
hind, I  presume  they  sleep  here 
to-night' 

'  Well,  good-night,  Doris,'  said 
Tom;  'TU  go  home  and  think 
over  this.' 

Poor  Tom  always  gave  every- 
thiug  the  fullest  consideratioii, 
probably  because  of  his  utter  in- 
ability to  grasp  a  matter  at  once. 
But  in  this  case  his  wits  seemed  to 
have  been  unnaturally  sharpened, 
and  he  was  now  fully  persuaded 
that  the  solution  of  Uie  Kumley 
estate  problem  lay  with  him,  that 
the  Doris  of  the  parlour  conversa- 
tion was  his  Doris — ^for  to  him 
there  was  but  one  Doris  in  the 
world — and  that  she  must  be  the 
heiress  referred  to  in  the  not& 
Full  of  these  happy  sanguine 
dreams  he  shoulder^  his  bag,  and 
actually  ran  along  the  road  lead- 
ing to  home. 

It  was  still  snowing,  but  he 
knew  his  road  well,  and  although 
he  had  once  tripped  up  and  fallen 
into  a  disused  gravel-pit,  he  only 
stopped  fairly  to  take  breath  at 
Jack  Cade's  Mound.  This  is  a 
mound  with  some  half-dozen  trees 
upon  it,  from  which,  the  stoiynms, 
the  famous  popular  agitator  ad- 
dressed his  Kentish  army  in  U50. 
Carpet-beaters  monopolised  tho 
moimd  for  the  exercise  of  their 
craft  until  quite  lately,  when  the 
Lewisham  Board  of  Works  stepped 
in,  railed  it  in,  and  planted  it  with 
bushes ;  but  it  is  still  known  as 
Jack  Cade's  Mound,  and  will  he 
so  known  till  the  day  when 
Blackheath  is  cut  up  for  villa 
residences. 
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Tom  stopped  at  the  mound, 
Ihiew  his  bag  on  the  ground,  and 
was  about  to  peruse  the  letter 
'again  by  the  light  of  his  small 
lantern,  when  he  saw  two  figures 
-approach  him.  His  knees  trem- 
bled, and  his  heart  jumped  into 
his  mouthy  for  he  wds  well  versed 
in  endless  stories  about  the  utter 
ruthlessness  of  Blackheath  high- 
waymen; and  although  he  had 
never  met  one  before,  inasmuch 
-as  his  homeward  path  lay  away 
from  the  main  road,  he  was  now 
fully  convinced  that  his  hour  had 
<come,  and  accordingly  made  pre- 
parations to  surrender  all  ho  had. 

'  IVe  only  this  bag,  gentlemen,* 
he  whimpered,  '  containing  a  few 
worthless  papers,  and  to  it  you 
•are  welcome.' 

*  O,  curse  your  bag  !*  said  one  of 
the  figures ; '  we  don't  want  that. 
We  are  not  footpads  yet,  are  we, 
Nedr 

'  Ned  r  thought  Tom ;  « that's 
the  name  in  the  letter.'  And  as 
they  came  up  he  recognised  his 
two  companions  of  the  parlour. 

*Why,  hang  me,  Penderton,' 
said  the  other, '  if  it  isn't  our  friend 
of  the  parlour  T 

They  whispered  together  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  came  up 
to  Tom  face  to  face. 

*  Now  look  here,  my  man,'  said 
the  burly  one ;  *  you  look  as  if  a 
good  job  wouldn't  make  you 
miserable,  but  you  mustn't  ask  any 
questions  about  it.  If  you'll  do 
what  we  want  this  shall  be  yours  ;' 
And  he  shook  a  bag  of  coin  in 
Tom's  face. 

<But — but,'   stammered    Tom, 

*  there  isn't  to  be  any  shooting  or 
killing  or  murder,  is  there  V 

'  Pshaw  !'  laughed   the  Major. 

*  Not  a  bit  of  it.  All  we  want 
you  to  do  is  to  have  a  carriage  and 
four  horses  at  this  spot  to-morrow 
night  at  nine  o'clock.  Your  friends 
at  the  Green  Man  will  let  you 
have  them.     Mind,  they  must  be 
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good  horses,  for  we  must  be  in 
Maidstone  by  to-morrow  at  noon.' 

Delighted  at  getting  ofiT  so 
cheaply,  Tom  promised.  The  two 
gentlemen  disappeared  in  the 
snow,  and  he  went  on  his  road. 
'  I  see  it  all,'  said  he  to  himself 
gleefully,  as  he  plodded  on.  '  Fool 
as  I  am,  my  conjectures  have  been 
correct.  Two  men  don't  want  a 
carriage  and  four  horses  at  night 
for  themselves.  These  men  are 
mixed  up  in  the  Eumley  estate 
case,  and  if  my  darling  Doris  is 
not  the  heiress  referred  to  in 
the  letter,  my  name's  not  Tom 
Archer.' 

The  next  morning  Tom  was 
earlier  than  usual  on  his  road  to 
Greenwich,  for  he  had  not  slept  a 
wink  all  night,  and  was  burning 
to  arrange  matters  so  as  to  trap 
the  adventurers,  as  he  concluded 
his  friends  of  Jack  Cade's  Mound 
to  be.  Instead  of  bidding  Doris 
good-morning  simply,  as  was  his 
wont,  he  beckoned  to  her  to  come 
down.  She  came  to  the  door, 
looking  prettier  than  he  had  ever 
seen  her  before,  as  the  keen  morn- 
ing air  tinged  her  cheeks  with 
healthy  red,  and  made  her  eyes 
sparkle  with  twofold  brilliancy. 
Tom  took  her  aside  and  told  her 
his  adventure  of  the  previous  even- 
ing. She  was  beside  herself 
with  joy,  and  promised  to  do  all 
that  Tom  should  direct  her ;  so  he 
said, 

*  Doris,  if  these  men  should 
find  a  pretext  to-night  for  sending 
you  out,  go  at  once ;  let  there  be 
a  carriage  and  four  horses  waiting 
at  Jack  Cade's  Mound  at  nine 
o'clock.  Don't  tell  any  one  of  the 
affair,  and  be  quite  sure  that  no 
harm  shall  happen  to  you.' 

Doris  promised,  they  embraced, 
and  Tom  ran  on  his  road  to  Green- 
wich. Arrived  at  the  office,  he 
acquainted  his  employers  with  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
showed  in  support  of  his  story  the 
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letter  foand  in  the  parlour.  At 
first  they  pooh-poohed  the  idea 
that  a  poor  simple  drudge  like 
Tom  should  be  able  to  throw  any 
light  on  a  matter  they  had  been 
attempting  to  sift  for  months ;  but 
he  was  so  earnest  in  his  entreaties 
that  they  should  act  upon  his 
information  that  they  consented 
to  take  four  well-armed  men,  and 
go  with  him  to  the  rendezvous. 
Accordingly  at  nine  o'clock  that 
night  Tom,  with  his  two  masters 
and  the  four  Bow-street  runners, 
were  at  Jack  Cade's  Mound  on 
wild  Blackheath.  It  blew  a  regu- 
lar tempest,  and  the  snow  drove 
through  the  air  in  sharp  cuttinj? 
blasts,  forming  huge  drifts  as  it 
fell.  Xot  a  light  was  visible,  and 
the  whole  surroundings  of  the 
spot  were  as  bleak  and  desolate  as 
possible.  'A  distant  clock  tolled 
the  hour  of  nine ;  the  runners 
looked  to  their  pistols,  Tom  with 
his  employers  stood  behind  the 
trees  of  the  Mound,  and  all  strained 
their  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the 
Green  Man.  A  quarter  of  an 
hour  elapsed,  but  yet  not  a  sound. 
The  runners  cursed  the  cold,  and 
the  lawyers  told  Tom  that  he  was 
playing  them  false.  Tom  himself 
was  in  an  agony  of  doubts  and 
fears.  Suddenly  in  the  dense 
blackness  two  lights  flashed.  Tom 
ran  forward,  and  saw  a  carriage 
and  four  stumbling  along  the 
snow-buried  road.  He  waved  his 
lantern,  and  the  postillions  pulled 
up  their  horses ;  he  knew  them 
both  ;  told  them  of  the  reason  of 
his  being  at  the  Mound ;  then  went 
back  to  his  hiding-place,  and  wait- 
ed for  the  next  and  final  act.  Nor 
had  he  to  wait  long,  for  in  a  very 
few  minutes  two  horsemen  came 
up,  spurring  their  horses  through 
the  thick  snow.  Every  one  held 
his  breath  ;  one  of  the  horsemen 
alighted,  tied  his  horse  to  a  tree  on 
the  Mound,  spoke  a  word  to  the 
postillions,  and  went  to  his  friend, 


who  remained  on  horseback.  Tom 
watched  every  movement  with  the 
eyes  of  a  tiger ;  he  saw  the  second 
horseman  erect  on  his  steed,  and  he 
saw  his  love  Dons  seated  behind 
him.  The  first  horseman,  in  whom 
Tom  recognised  by  his  burly  form 
the  Major,  lifted  Doris  off  the  horse, 
placed  her  in  the  carriage,  and 
then  with  his  friend  jumped  in. 
Scarcely  had  the  door  slammed 
when  the  ambush  jumped  out,. 
Tom  foremost.  There  was  a  flash, 
the  report  of  a  pistol  and  a  sound 
of  shattered  glass.  Tom  fell 
heavily  on  the  road.  But  the 
prey  were  captured ;  they  were 
but  two  to  six  armed  men,  and 
although  they  cursed  at  the  pos- 
tillions for  not  driving  ahead, 
yielded.  Poor  Doris  shrieked  as 
she  saw  Tom's  inanimate  form  in 
the  snow ;  but  they  lifted  him  into 
the  carriage,  and  upon  examina- 
tion found  that  fright  had  done 
more  to  hurt  him  than  anvthiuf; 
else,  for  there  was  but  a  bullet 
graze  on  the  left  temple. 

Back  to  the  Green  Man  went 
the  procession.  They  found  that 
the  whole  establishment  had  turned 
out  with  blunderbusses,  swords, 
and  lanterns,  on  hearing  the 
sounds  of  firing  on  the  heath,  and 
a  hearty  cheer  greeted  the  party 
as  it  drew  up.  The  two  pnsoneis 
were  first  taken  out,  then  Tom, 
then  Doris.  The  prisoners  were 
pale  as  death ;  Tom  was  conscious, 
but  talking  "wildly ;  and  Doris  was 
crying  like  a  child. 

On  the  prisoners  were  found 
the  whole  of  the  papers  relating 
to  the  Bumley  estates,  together 
with  the  forged  leases  and  the 
will  leaving  the  property  to  Dons 
Coombe  when  she  should  come  of 
age.  The  proofs  were  overwhelm- 
.ing,  and  Tom  became  the  hero  of 
the  hour.  The  partners  now  ser- 
vilely turned  round  and  congratu- 
lated him  on  his  good  fortune ;  but 
Doris  bade  them  go  about  their 
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business,  reminding  them  that 
theii  share  in  the  discoyery  was 
yery  small.  She  then  related  how 
the  two  adyenturers  had  asked 
her  to  point  them  out  the  nearest 
way  to  Shooter's  Hill ;  how  when 
they  had  got  beyond  the  houses 
they  had  seized  her,  lifted  her  on 
horseback,  and  brought  her  to 
Cade's  Mound.  They  hod  nothing 
to  say,  they  admitted  all.  The 
*  Major,'  who  had  dropped  every 
bit  of  swagger,  and  who  now  ap- 
peared the  most  abject  of  creatures, 
told  how  Doris  when  a  little  girl 
had  been  hidden  away  at  the 
death  of  her  parents,  forced  to 
change  her  surname,  and  trained 
up  to  menial  occupations,  whilst 
he,  a  distant  relation,  obtained 
possession  of  the  family  papers, 


and  with  his  younger  friend  en- 
joyed the  estate. 

So  ends  the  tale  that  hung 
round  the  old  Green  Man  for 
many  years.  Doris  Coombe  of 
course  married  Tom  Archer,  and 
the  family  still  hold  the  Rumley 
estates ;  the  Major  and  his  friend 
were  hung  at  Maidstone  for  forgery 
and  abduction  before  an  immense 
concourse  of  people ;  and  the  land- 
lord of  the  Green  Man  droye  a 
roaring  trade  by  letting  out  the 
carriage  in  which  the  plotters 
were  captured  at  extra  charge  till 
it  fell  to  pieces,  and  by  showing 
the  identical  bag  which  Tom 
dropped,  and  which  Doris  patched 
up. 
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Prom  out  the  harsh  and  hardened  etoms 

The  tender  green  begins  to  peep, 
And  summer  touches  into  gems 

Those  foIJed  buds  that  fell  asleep.  ' 
Whispering  to  every  dreaming  shoot 

A  vow  of  emerald  coronets, 
A  veil  of  moss  to  hide  the  root 

Found  by  the  violets. 

To  every  leafless  lonely  trunk 

There  comes  a  tender  thrill  and  throb. 
Expanding  branches,  slim  or  shrunk, 

That  the  long  winter  went  to  rob 
Of  last  year's  bloom  and  russet  hues, 

Of  this  year's  early  hopes  of  green, 
While  the  broad  golden  beams  infuse 

Strength  to  each  queen. 

Soft  winds,  that  take  such  anxious  care 
Of  forest  queen  or  wood  princess. 

Tangle  the  gold  laburnum's  hair, 
Or  put  back  every  heavy  tress. 

Remember  how  the  city  elm, 

The  ancient  mulberry  and  plane, 

Love  little  leaves  to  overwhelm 
Memory  of  sleet  and  rain. 

Enter  the  city,  summer  glow, 

To  warm  and  help  with  quick  caress 
Those  trees  that  ached  for  long,  when  snow 

Was  all  their  outward  shield  and  dress  ; 
And  interlace,  with  loving  skill, 

A  leafy  covering  above. 
Through  which  we  look  up  to  the  will 

Of  Him  whose  name  is  love. 

Some  far-oif  hint  of  breezy  down. 

Some  subtle  half-forgotten  scent, 
May  penetrate  the  smoky  town ; 

By  some  sweet  hillside  pity  lent. 
Some  page  from  far-off  Nature's  book. 

Read  in  the  fervent  July  sun, 
Unfold  within  this  citv  nook. 

Whose  life  has  just  begun. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


The  first  half  of  the  night  passed     ewam  by.     But  for  this  everj-- 


over  coDifortably.  Every  now  and 
then  my  leaf  was  so  ronghly 
shaken  that  I  awoke.  I  did  not 
at  firat  quite  know  to  what  to 
attribute  the  shakings,  but  a  little 
thought  convinced  me  that  they 
most  have  been  the  resnlt  of  fn^ 
striking  against  my  raft  as  they     The  moon, half  veiledbygossamor 


thing  was  quiet  about  me.  Once 
I  had  the  curioaity  to  go  and  see 
what  time  it  was.  So  I  put  my 
head  out  from  under  my  im- 
promptucoverlid.  Itwasabeauti' 
ful  night.  Not  a  breath  of  air 
ruffled  the  surface  of  the  water. 


clouds,  shed  a  bluish  light  upon 
the  SQiTOundinglaiidacape,  of  which 
only  the  genenil  outlines  and  most 
striking  features  were  recognisa- 
ble. The  bats  were  gone,  and 
with  them  the  danger  I  had  ao 
much  dreaded  in  the  evening. 
With  a  feeling  of  intense  relief  I 
compared  my  present  security 
with  the  terrible  crisis  when  my 
life  had  hung  by  a  thread,  and  I 
could  not  suOiciently  rejoice  at 
the  happy  way  in  which  things 
had  turned  out.  Where  were  now 
my  companions  of  the  day  before ) 


My  position  was  a  strange  one. 
I  was  provisionally  in  safety,  it  is 
true.  Ihadaecuredacomfottablere- 
sidence,  which  might  perhaps,  with 
a  little  pains,  be  made  even  more 
convenient ;  chance  had  stocked 
my  larder,  for  the  mollusc  would 
supply  me  with  food  for  several 
days.  But  after  that  t  I  certain- 
ly migbt  eat  my  raft,  hut  apart 
from  the  fact  that  there  would  be 
a  great  sameness  about  it  aa  a  diet, 
it  would  not  last  for  ever.  The 
day  would  come  when  I  should 
have  to  stop  eating,  unless  I  want- 
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ed  another  ducking. .  I  mentally 
calculated  how  much  of  mj  floor 
I  could  sacrifice  to  my  palate 
without  compromising  my  aEifety, 
and  the  result  was  that  I  could 
subsist  for  a  fortnight  A  fort- 
night 1  The  prospect  quite  re- 
assured me,  for  what  might  not 
happen  to  alter  the  situation  in 
that  space  of  time  1 

I  was  reflecting  thus  when  a 
cry  of  distress  close  by  struck  up- 
on my  ear.  I  looked  in  the  di- 
rection from  which  it  came.  Some- 
thing was  stirring  at  the  very  edge 
of  my  rafb.  I  ran  to  it,  as  a  yet 
more  despairing  cry  rang  out,  and 
there  I  saw  a  big  ant  clutching  at 
my  leaf,  and  vigorously  resisting 
the  attempts  to  drag  it  away  made 
by  some  other  creature,  of  which 
the  head  alone  appeared  above 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

Yielding  without  a  moment's 
hesitation  to  the  generous  impulses 
natural  to  me,  I  seized  the  ant  by 
his  forelegs,  and  putting  out  aU 
my  strength  flung  myself  back- 
wards, dragging  both  him  and  his 
enemy,  who  would  not  let  go,  on 
to  the  middle  of  the  raft. 

The  ferocious  creature,  with 
whom  I  was  thus  disputing  his 
prey,  turned  out  to"  be  the  larva 
of  a  dytiscus.  On  finding  himself 
thus  suddenly  out  of  his  element 
he  dropped  the  ant,  and  doubtless 
thinking  I  meant  to  attack  him, 
he  anticipated  my  onslaught  by 
him6elftumingu}X)n  me.  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  make  him  under- 
stand that  I  meant  him  no  harm, 
but  it  was  useless  at  the  moment 
to  attempt  to  reason  with  him  in 
his  fury,  and  I  had  to  defend  my- 
self. By  stepping  suddenly  aside 
I  prevented  him  from  seizing  me 
by  the  head,  and  the  huge  jaws 
he  opened  to  their  widest  extent 
only  closed  on  one  of  my  forefeet. 
Fortunately  for  me  these  terrible 
mandibles  were  not  sharp ;  point- 
ed as  they  were  they  could  only 


pierce,  not  cut.  Blow  after  blow 
from  my  enemy's  flexible  tail  fell 
upon  the  lower  portion  of  my 
body,  whilst  his  pincers  still  clutcli- 
ed  the  leg  they  had  seized.  My 
solid  armour  rendered  me  invulner- 
able, as  he  soon  found  out ;  so  he 
changed  his  tactics,  and  tried  with- 
out loosening  his  hold  to  push 
me  to  the  edge  of  the  leaf,  so  ad 
to  make  me  fall  into  the  water. 
Once  in  it  I  should  have  been  at 
his  mercy.  I  managed,  however, 
to  regain  my  footing,  and  as  long 
as  I  could  retain  it  I  had  no  fear 
of  being  shoved  off  my  raft.  Un- 
fortunately I  am  so  constitnted 
that  I  could  not  use  my  jaws  as  a 
weapon  because  my  neck  is  so  stiff. 
As  long  therefore  as  my  assailant 
held  me  in  his  grasp  my  resistance 
was  purely  negative,  and  the  strug- 
gle seemed  likely  to  last  a  consi- 
derable time,  when,  just  as  I  was 
beginning  to  despair  of  victory, 
an  efficient  ally  came  to  my  aid. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  tussle  the 
ant  had,  looked  on  passively,  watch- 
ing doubtless  for  the  right  moment 
to  strike  in  to  my  assistance. 
When  she  saw  my  efforts  to  free 
myself  from  my  enemy  frustrated 
phe  felt  that  the  time  for  her  in- 
terference had  come,  and  with  the 
courage  and  intelligence  which 
distinguish  her  race  she  flung  her- 
self bravely  upon  the  dytiscus,  and 
opening  her  jaws  seized  him  by 
the  neck. 

The  neck  of  the  dytiscus  larva 
is  very  slender,  and  is  only  pro- 
tected by  a  thin  skin.  This  pecu- 
liarity, which  enables  its  owner  to 
turn  his  head  with  the  greatest 
ease  in  every  direction,  has  the 
corresponding  disadvantageof  leav- 
ing the  neck  exposed  to  attack : 
that  is  the  one  flaw  in  the  armour 
of  the  dytiscus.  The  sturdy  jaws 
of  the  ant  met  in  the  neck  of  the 
larva  and  nearly  severed  it  in  two, 
A  shudder  convulsed  the  limbs  of 
the  monster,  and  he  immediately 
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let  go  of  me  to  face  this  new  and 
unexpected  attack ;  but  the  ant, 
without  giving  him  time  to  rally, 
completed  the  work  she  had  so 
successfully  begun  with  two  or 
three  more  bites.  In  a  moment 
the  head  of  the  dytiscuswas  severed 
from  its  body,  and  my  decapitated 
-enemy,  leaving  behind  him  as  a 
trophy  the  former  important  por- 
tion of  his  person,  staggered  back 
into  his  native  element,  where  he 
probably  quickly  perished  miser- 
-ably. 

This  abrupt  conclusion  of  the 
•affray  occurred  in  the  very  nick  of 
time,  for  I  was  completely  ex- 
hausted. 

As  I  recovered  my  breath  I 
looked  at  the  ant,  whom  I  had 
■only  ^anced  at  when  I  dragged 
her  from  the  water.  She  was  of 
the  large  species  which  congregate 
in  great  number  in  the  huge  piles 
of  twigs  which  you  sometimes  see 
in  woods.  Though  I  had  never 
«een  them  close,  for  it  is  dangerous 
to  approach  them,  I  had,  as  it 
were,  become  quite  familiar  with 
these  famous  wood-ants'  nest  from 
bearing  a  bee,  a  friend  of  mine, 
talk  of  them.  The  ant  before  me 
was  very  strongly  built,  but  what 
struck  me  most  at  first  was  that 
49he  had  been  mutilated.  One 
antenna  was  missing,  and  its 
absence  was  quite  a  deformity, 
giving  her  a  very  peculiar  appear- 
•ance. 

She  returned  my  gaze  without 
speaking,  whilst  with  her  forefeet  • 
she  busied  herself  in  washing  her 
head  and  jaws,  which  were  still 
stained  with  the  blood  of  her 
•enemy. 

Between  us  the  mandibles  of 
tte  d3rtiscus  were  still  quivering  in 
the  last  convulsions. 

llie  ant  was  the  first  to  break 
the  silence. 

'You  came  to  my  assistance 
just  in  time,  cricket ;  but  for  you 
I  should  now  be  at  the  bottom  of 


the  water  between  the   pincers 
before  us.' 

*  And  but  for  your  help,'  I  re- 
plied, 'the  struggle  in  which  I 
was  engaged  might  have  ended  in 
a  similar  fate  for  me.' 

*  Very  possibly ;  but  you  would 
nevei"  have  beguh  the  struggle 
but  for  me,  so  that  I  am  entirely 
your  debtor.  I  am  most  anxious 
to  impress  upon  you  how  grateful 
I  am,  and  I  hope  we  shall  always 
be  friends — friends  till  death. 
What  say  you  Y 

This  frank  and  ready  cordiality 
delighted  me,  and  I  accepted  the 
friendship  so  heartily  offered  to 
me  without  hesitation. 

I  knew  very  little  about  ants 
then.     I  had   seen   them    often 
enough,  of  course,  and  I  had  con- 
stantly heard  them  talked  about, 
for  they  are  a  powerful  race,  and 
play  an  important  part  in  the 
world;    but  I  had   never  been 
thrown  in  contact  with  tbem,  nor 
had  I  felt  at  all  drawn  towards 
them.    All  that  I  had  heard  of 
them  had  rather  set  me  against 
them.     Amongst  us  crickets  they 
have  the   reputation  of  being  a 
quarrelsome,  wilful,  touchy,  and 
hot-tempered  race.    On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  very  intelligent, 
active,    and   industrious ;    affec- 
tionate towards  each  other,  and 
full  of  the  most  patriotic,  or  I 
should  rather  say  parochial,  spirit, 
what  Frenchmen  call  Chauvinism. 
Every  branch  of  the  family — and 
there  are  many  subdivisions — con- 
siders itself  the  first  in  importance, 
and  this  causes  a  good  many  civil 
wars  amongst  tliem.  I  have  heard 
too  that  they  are  very  far  from 
hospitable,  and  give  anything  but 
a  fhendly  reception  to  those  who 
approach  too  near  to  their  settle- 
ments.    The  large  wood-ants,  to 
which  the  one  I  had  by  chance 
come  across  belonged,  are  specially 
noted  for  this  last-named  pecu- 
liarity.   The  large  towns  they  in- 
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habit  on  enveloped  in  gtett  m  js- 
ter^ ;  no  one  dues  approach,  far 
leaa  enter,  them,  for  fear  of  being 
mardered,  and  to  the  actual  facta 
known  abont  them  nimour  had 
added  all  manner  of  vague  sur- 


misea,  propagated  by  Uie  vringed 
inaects,  who  alone  venture  within 
their  precincts.  I  had  my  doubts 
about  their  inhospitable  character 
even  than,  and  later  Z  learnt  that 
they  harbour  manygueats  amongBt. 


then).  I  also  saw  cause  to  modify 
eeveral  other  of  my  preconceived 
opinions,  as  will  be  seen  further 
on. 

For  the  time  being,  however,  I 
was  still  under  tlie  influence  of  my 
prejudices.  I  could  not,  never 
tlieless,  repulse  the  advances  of 
the   ant  1  had   saved,  especially 


under  the  peculiar  circumstances- 
in  which  we  were  both  situated. 
I  therefore,  as  already  stated, 
hastened  to  meet  her  h^-way. 

'  What  accident,'  I  inquired  of 
her,  '  led  to  your  being  brought 
here)' 

'  I  was  delayed  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  my  home   by  the 
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storm  ^hich,  as  yoa  know,  broke 
ovetns  yesterday  aftemoon.  Wheo 
it  began  to  rain  I  waa  just  enter- 
ing a  hoUow  path  which  leads 
from  the  broad  road  to  the  wood. 
Constant  use  bad  rendered  me 
perfectly  familiar  with  this  path. 
Ab  the  rain  increased  in  violence 
I  began  to  run ;  but  it  soon  be- 
came impossible  to  advance,  and 
I  took  refuge  under  a  stone  till 
the  shower  ^ould  be  over.  I  bad 


not  chosen  my  shelter  wisely,  for 
I  had  not  been  there  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  a  violent  torrent 
overturned  my  atone  and  carried 
me  to  the  pond.  For  a  long  time 
I  swam  alx)ut  rather  vagnely,  for 
I  was  half  submei^ed;  but  I 
finally  climbed  on  to  a  wat«r-lilyr 
close  to  the  leaf  on  which  we  are 
now.  I  intended  resting  on  it  for 
a  wfaUe,  and  tben  quietly  to  think 
over  the  best  means  of  getting. 


back  to  dry  land.  I  lost  conscious- 
ness until  the  night  b^an  to  fall, 
and  you  can  imagine  my  surprise 
•when  I  wanted  to  look  out  to  see 
the  atate  of  weather  at  finding 
that  tbe  flower  had  closed  upon 
me,  and  held  me  its  prisoner. 

'  I  did  not  mind  it  so  very  much, 
thoQgh,  ksowing  that  it  would  be 
easy  enough  to  get  out  when  I 
chose;  but  finding  myself  in 
safety  in  my  "box,"  I  detennined 
to  pass  the  night  in  it,  and  soon 
fell  asleep. 

'  When  I  awoke,  imagining  that 


the  sun  had  risen,  I  began  to  gnaw 
at  tbe  wall  of  my  prison,  and  I 
very  soon  made  a  hole  in  it;  but 
I  was  not  tbe  first  to- use  the  open- 
ing thus  obtained.  It  was  scarcely 
begun  before  water  oozed  in,  fill- 
ing the  calyx  of  the  flower  and 
threatening  to  drown  me  if  I  did 
not  make  baste  out,  which  of 
course  I  lost  not  a  moment  in 
doing.  But  my  adventures  were 
not  yet  over. 

'  r«r  some  reason,  which  I  did 
not  at  first  fathom,  but  subse- 
quently supposed  to  have  been 
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the-  alteration  in  the  level  of  the 
pond,  the  flower  in  which  I  had 
-taken  refuge  was  no  longer  float- 
.  ing  on  the  water,  but  had  become 
iialf  submerged.  By  biting  through 
its  leaves  I  had  been  the  instru- 
ment of  my  own  ducking.  I  swam 
>ofr,  and  soon  reached  this  leaf; 
^ut  just  as  I  clutched  at  it  to 
climb  upon  it,  I  was  seized  from 
behind,  the  lower  part  of  my  body 
i)eing  still  in  the  water.  Some- 
thing was  trying  to  drag  me  down. 
I  clung  to  the  leaf  with  aU  my 
strength,  and  instinctively  cried 
for  help.     You  know  the  rest' 

*It  was  lucky  for  you,'  I  ob- 
served, 'that  I  happened  at  that  . 
moment  to  have  come  out  of  my 
•shelter  to  ascertain  the  time.  But 
for  that  I  should  have*  arrived  too 
late.' 

'  Just  so.  I  was  exhausted,  and 
•had  your  help  been  ever  so  little 


delayed,  I  should  have  been  losth 
But  how  did  you  get  here  youp- 
flelfr 

^Much  as  you  did.  I  was  in 
the  same  hollow  path  of  which 
you  spoke  jiist  now,  and  the  tor- 
rent which  brought  you  brought 
me  also  to  the  pond.' 

*  Now  that  our  mutual  cunosity 
is  satisfied,  you  will,  I  hope,  allow 
me  to  satisfy  my  appetite.  I  have 
eaten  nothing  for  a  long  time,  and 
I  am  dying  of  hunger.' 

As  she  spoke  the  ant  went  up 
to  the  head  of  the  larva  she  had 
killed,  and  set  to  work  to  gnaw 
through  the  homy  outside  skin, 
.that  she  might  regale  herself  on 
the  soft  contents  of  the  inside. 
Leaving  her  to  this  agreeable 
operation,  I  returned  to  my  leafy 
coverlet,  and  resumed  my  inter- 
rupted rest,  intending  to  sleep 
on  until  dawn. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

I  ACCEPT  AN  INVITATION. 


The  remainder  of  the  night 
•passed  over  without  incident. 
When  I  got  up  again  it  was 
broad  daylight.  The  ant,  perched 
on  the  highest  part  of  the  folded 
leaf,  was  busy  at  her  toilette;  that 
is  to  say,  she  was  diligently  rub- 
bing her  head  and  every  part  of 
her  body  between  her  mandibles. 
I  followed  her  example  after  wish- 
ing her  good-morning. 

This  duty  performed,  I  approach- 
ed my  companion  to  consiilt  with 
her  on  a  question  of  the  greatest 
urgency — ^namely,  how  we  were  to 
regain  the  shore. 

*That,'  she  said,  *is  the  very 
ieast  of  my  anxieties.  We  shall 
.get  back  to  land  wheji  the  wind 
^ses.     Meanwhile  let  us  talk.' 

*  You  know  how  to  get  to  land?* 

*  Of  course  I  do.*  « 

*  How  V 

*  O,  make  your  mind  easjr,  and 


leave  that  to  me.    We  shall  get 
to  land  when  we  like.' 

Her  confidence  reassured  me, 
and  trusting  to  her  ingenuity  I 
said  no  more  on  the  subject. 

We  talked  of  this  thing  and 
that;  of  her  home,  her  fellow- 
citizens,  and  her  daily  occupations. 
I  learnt  that  she  came  from  the 
wood  on  the  height,  visible  &om 
our  pond,  and  that  she  lived  in  a 
colony  containing  several  thousand 
inhabitants.  Moreover,  she  told« 
me  that  this  colony  was  not  the 
only  one  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
that  there  was  another  of  a  similar 
kind  and  almost  equally  populous 
at  a  little  distance  off. 

*  Although  the  inhabitants  of 
the  other  colony  are  of  the  same 
species  as  ourselves,'  said  the  ant, 
'  we  don't  think  much  of  them ; 
they  are  bad  neighbours.' 

I  thought  to  myself  that  the 
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ii«'ght)onr8  in  qtiestioii  probably 
said  the  same  of  the  speaker's 
colony. 

'There  are  colonies  of  other 
ants,'  she  continued,  '  living  not 
far  from  ns,  of  yellow,  bia^k, 
l^rown  antSy  &c.  But  they  are 
common  people,  ^ith  whom  we 
-don't  care  to  associate.' 

I  told  her  in  my  turn,  in  a  few 
words  and  without  entering  into 
details,  what  had  brought  me  in- 
to these  parts. 

*  *  Truth  to  tell,'  she  observed,  'I 
was  surprised  to  meet  you.  You 
live  in  families,  do  you  not? '  But 
I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of 
crickets  hereabouts.' 

*  You  see  before  you,'  lanswered, 
laughing,  '  a  regular  vagabond, 
without  hearth  or  home — nothing 
more  or  less  than  an  adventurer.' 

*  What  are  you  going  to  do  when 
you  leave  this  pond  1' 

*  0,'  I  said,  •  I  have  a  kind  of 
temporary  home  up  there  and  a 
few  chance  acquaintances;  but 
Heaven  only  knows  whether,  after 
yesterday's  catastrophe,  I  shall  find 
either  still  in  existence.' 

'  It  is  doubtful  certainly ;  but 
in  any  case  if  you  are  at  .a  loss  I 
shall  be  glad  if  you  will  come  to 
us.' 

At  this  proposal,  which  was 
quite  unexpected,  I  started  and 
•stared  at  the  speaker  in  astonish- 
ment. She  noticed  the  expression 
of  my  face;  and  said, 

*  You  seem  surprised.' 

*  Naturally  I  am.' 
'Why  so]' 

'  I  have  been  told,  and  I  have 
€dways  believed,  that  strangers 
were  forbidden  to  enter  the  colo- 
nies of  ants  under  pain  of  death.' 

*  It  is  true,'  she  replied.  *  If  you 
ventured  into  our  neighbourhood 
alone,  you  would  run  a  great 
risk  of  being  cut  to  pieces;  but 
escorted  by  me  you  will  be  in  no 
danger.  We  harbour  a  great  many 
guests.' 


'You  think  your  people  will 
receive  me  V 

*  Of  course;  why  not?* 

'I  have  not  hesitated  to  tell 
you  that  you  have  the  reputation 
of  being  anything  but  hospitable.' 

'Generally  speaking  we  are 
not.  We  don't  give  a  very  friendly 
reception  to  strangers.  But  you 
must  not  suppose  that  this  inhos- 
pitality  is  the  result  of  any  blind 
or  systematic  prejudice  against 
outsiders.  We  object  to  prying, 
importunate,  lazy,  and  useless  in- 
truders, that  is  all.' 

'  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  included 
in  the  last  class.' 

'  We  will  settle  that — in  any 
case  introduced  by  me — ' 

*  0,  I  shall  be  quite  ready  to  go 
under  your  protection.  You  tell 
me  you  have  other  guests.' 

'  Yes,  a  great  many.  Amongst 
our  numerous  servants  we  have 
some  prisoners  who  have  to  work 
for  us  and  others  who  amuse  us. ' 
Now  I  think  of  it  I'll  introduce 
you  as  a  musician.' 

'  Agreed  !'  I  cried,  laughing. 
'  I  am  ready  for  the  adventure.' 

We  went  on  talking  about  dif- 
ferent things  for  some  time,  the 
ant  proving  herself  very  well  in- 
formed and  of  a  bright  happy  dis-  . 
position.  Once,  however,  she 
seemed  rather  ill  at  ease,  and  I 
inquired  the  reason. 

'There  are  dragon-flies  about,' 
she  said,  '  and  they  are  a  class  of 
ruffians  not  to  be  trifled  with. 
Don't  you  think  that  I  am  a  little 
too  conspicuous  on  this  leaf?* 

'I  will  defend  you  if  need 
arise 

'Thanks.  Still  I  think  TU 
just  make  an  opening  for  myself 
in  the  middle  of  this  fold  which 
will  give  me  a  certoin  refuge  in 
case  of  danger.' 

I  was  quite  of  her  opinion  as 
to  the  advisability  of  this  step. 
There  were  plenty  of  holes  at  the 
edge  of  the  fold ;  but  they  were 
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non«  of  them  bo  readily  accesai- 
ble  aa  the  one  the  ant  proposed 
making  in  the  middle.  We  soon 
made  an  opening  close*  to  where 
we  stood. 

'  There,'  she  said ;  '  I  have  now 
nothing  to  fear.  At  the  slightest 
alarm  I  disappear.' 

'  You  seem  to  stand  greatly  in 
awe  of  dragon-flies.' 

'  And  well  I  may.  If  I  fell 
into  the  clutches  of  one  of  them 
he  would  make  but  a  single  mouth- 
ful of  me.' 

'  There  are  a  good  many  down 
there  near  the  bulks  of  the  pond.' 


'  Yes ;  and  of  every  species.* 
We  watched  their  gncefnl  and 
rapid  movements  for  some  little- 
time.     Presently  the  ant  said  to. 
me, 

'The  wind  is  rising.  Don't 
yon  think  we  had  better  get  back 
to  landf 

'  Certainly  I  do ;  we  can't  re- 
main hen  indefinitely.  Bat  I  eee- 
no  means  of  transport' 

'  You  need  not  look  abont  you. 
We  shall  go  on  this  les£' 

'  But  it  is  attached  to  a  plant.' 

'  Well,  we  will  detach  it.' 

'  Bravo  !'  I  cried.     '  Why  di4 


not  auch  a  simple  plan  occur  to 
meV 

'  Come,  set  to  work.  You  are 
better  provided  with  tools  than  I 
am.  Cut,  hew,  and  let  us  leave 
our  moorings.' 

Without  further  detail  I  at- 
tacked the  stalk  where  it  joined 
the  leaf. 

'  Don't  do  it  that  way,'  said  the 
ant.  '  Cut  a\vay  the  leaf  beyond 
where  it  springs  from  the  Btem ; 
you  will  find  tliat  much  easier.' 

I  followed  her  advice,  and  we 
were  soon  quit  of  the  moorings, 
which  kept  us  at  anchor  in  the 
centre  of  the  water,  and  floating 


along  in   the    direction    of   the 
wind. 

Our  voyage  was  accomplished 
without  any  remarkable  incident 
Two  or  three  times  we  ran  into 
patches  of  pond-weed  or  knot- 
grass, but  we  easily  made  oor  way 
through  the  pliant  leaves  of  these 
plants.  The  water  had  again  be- 
come clear.  Passing  over  a  tuft 
of  water-milfoil,  I  called  the  ant's 
atl«ntion  to  the  elegance  and  de- 
licacy of  this  aquatic  plant 
Crowds  of  insects  of  every  va- 
riety were  disporting  themselves 
amongst  its  branches.  I  shonld 
mnch   have   liked  to  panse  and 
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)  more  at  my  eaae  a  eight  looked  attentively  at  the  point 

ao  new  to  me,  but  it  was  impossi-  where  to  all  appearance  we  should 

ble.    The  wind  drove  ne  on,  and  make  the  land.    I  asked  her  what 

we  were  rapidly  approaching  the  was  the  matter. 
■shore.  '  W«  are  all  right  as  long  as  we 

The  ant  seemed  thoughtful,  and  are  in  deep  water,'  she  said ;  '  but 


the  part  of  the  pond  to  which  the 
wind  is  driving  us  is  bordered 
with  bnlruebee,  and  we  shall  in- 
evitably come  to  a  standstill  at 
some  distance  from  the  land.  If 
these  bulrushes  do  not  extend 
far,  we  can  cut  some  of  their 
stalks,  so  that  they  will  fail  in  the 
direction  of  the  bank,  and  use  the 


prostrate  stems  as  a  bridge ;  but 
if  they  do  extend  far,  we  must 
find  some  other  means  of  getting 
to  land.  I  think  that  is  what  we 
shall  have  to  do ;  for  yesterday's 
storm  has  swelled  tlie  waters  of 
the  pond,  and  the  banks)  which 
elope  gently  down  on  this  side, 
ate  partially  submerged.' 
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"hly  companion's  lemarbs  ap- 
peared to  me  well  founded ;  but 
she  had  not  allowed  for  an  obsta- 
cle of  another  kind  which  we  en- 
countered before  we  reached  the 
bed  of  bulrushes. 

The  surface  of  the  water,  though 
free  from  all  encumbrances  in  the 
centre,  became  as  we  advanced 
more  and  more  closely  covered 
with  floating  bodies  of  every  va- 
riety. The  rain  of  the  previous 
day  had  swept  into  the  pond  an 
immense  number  of  odds  and 
ends,  such  as  sticks,  stubble, 
leaves,  grains,  &c.,  and  with  them 
were  mingled  many  dead  bodies 
of  insects.  All  these  objects, 
drifted  along  by  the  wind,  had 
accumulated  near  the  bank,  for 
which  we  were  ourselves  making. 
They  soon  formed  a  compact  layer, 
which  arrested  our  progress,  and 
our  vessel  came  to  a  standstill 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  bul- 
rushes. 

*  What  shall  we  do  V  I  ex- 
claimed. 

*  If  I  were  alone,'  answered  the 
ant,  '  I  could  easily  cross  the  ob- 
struction; but  you  are  heavier 
than  I  am,  and  if  you  ventured 
upon  them  you  would  certainly 
fall  through.' 

'  I  expect  I  should.  But,'  I 
added,  '  you  have  friends  who  are 
looking  out  for  you,  who  are  per- 
haps  uneasy  at  your  long  absence. 
For  me,  however,  there  is  no 
hurry,  and  I  wiU  wait  on  this  raft 
till  the  water  falls.  I  shall  escape 
in  the  end.' 

*No,  no,'  she  replied;  *I  am 
not  going  to  desert  you  in  that 
style.  We'll  find  some  means  of 
crossing  together,  or  we  will  both 
remain  here.  J  have  promised  to 
bring  you  safely  to  land,  and  I 
never  break  my  word.  Excuse 
me  one  moment :  I  am  just  going 
OS  far  as  the  bulrushes  to  make  a 
reconnaissa  nco* 

As  she  spoke  she  ran  to  the 


edge  of  the  raft,  and  from  it 
sprang  on  to  the  floating  sticks 
near  it. 

'  Mind  the  dragon-flies  f  I 
shouted  after  her. 

'Make  yourself  easy,'  she  re- 
plied ;  '  I'U  take  care  of  myselfl' 

I  watched  her  as  she  made  her 
way  across,  carefully  selecting  the 
firmest -looking  objects  to  step 
upon.  More  than  once  I  lost 
sight  of  her,  and  feared  that  she 
had  &llen  through  some  unnoticed 
crevice;  but  she  reappeared  im- 
mediately, and  in  a  few  minutes 
I  saw  her  arrive  safe  and  sound 
at  the  foot  of  a  tall  bulrush,  which 
stood  alone  a  little  in  advance  of 
the  rest.  She  set  to  work  to  climb, 
and  I  trembled  lest  she  shoold  be 
perceived  by  some  dragon-fly,  but 
fortunately  there  were  none  in 
sight  just  then. 

Once  at  the  top  she  paused,  and 
looked  about  her  long  and  ear^ 
nestly.  She  made  me  some  signs 
of  which  I  could  not  understand 
the  meaning,  and  then  came  down 
as  she  had  gone  up.  When  she 
was  again  on  the  level  of  the 
water  she  disappeared  behind  the 
bulrush. 

I  waited,  expecting  her  to  re- 
turn and  tell  me  the  result  of  her 
observations,  but  it  was  some 
minutes  before  she  reappeared. 
What  could  have  become  of  her  ? 
I  wondered.  I  was  sure  that  she 
had  not  been  carried  off  by  a 
dragon-fly,  or  any  other  creature 
of  prey,  for,  as  I  was  not  far  from 
the  bulrush,  I  must  have  wit* 
nessed  the  tragedy.  Could  she 
have  caught  sight  of  some  enemy, 
and  have  kept  still  with  a  view  to 
eluding  its  notice  f 

I  was  reflecting  thus  when  I 
noticed  that  the  bulrush,  from 
which  I  had  not  removed  my  eyes, 
was  shaking  slightly;  then  it 
bent  towards  me,  and  finally  fell 
forwards.  I  had  only  just  time 
to  spring  aside  out  of  its  way ; 
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for  it  struck  the  lily^eaf  wheic^  I 
had  been  standing,  and  the  brown 
8{HkeIeta  forming  its  head  lashed 
op  the  water  behind  me,  drench- 
ing me  with  spray. 

I  now,  as  I  thought,  fully  un- 
derstood the  ant's  intentions.  By 
gnawing  through  the  stem  of  the' 
plant  with  her  sharp  jaws  on  the 
side  furthest  from  me,  she  had 
made  it  fall  with  a  view  to  throw- 
ing a  bridge  between  my  raft  and 
the  place  which  she  had  reached. 
The  only  difficulty  had  been  to 
make  the  bulrush  fall  in  the  right 
direction,  and  the  result  proved 
that  she  had  taken  the  proper 
steps. 

She  was  already  running  rapidly 
towards  me  on  her  extempore 
bridge,  crying  triumphantly, 

'Well,  what  do  you  think  of 
my  skill?  Did  I  calculate  rightly  V 

'  Perfectly/  I  replied,  *  and  I 
will  try  and  avail  myself  of  the 
road  you  have  made.  It  will  be 
rather  difficult,  for  I  am  not  much 
of  a  rope-dancer.* 

*  You  are  all  wrong,  friend,'  she 
interrupted.  *  I  have  no  intention 
of  letting  you  run  such  a  risk  as 
that ;  the  bridge  isn't  wide  enough 
for  you,  and  besides  it  leads  no- 
where. I  didn't  mean  it  for  a 
bridge  at  all,  but  as  a  kind  of  oar 
to  help  us  to  cross  all  this  floating 
rubbish  without  leaving  our  raft. 
We  must  begin  by  launching  the 
folded  part  of  the  leaf  on  the 
water.  There,  that  is  done ;  now 
come  this  side,  and  take  the  stem 
of  the  bulrush  between  your  fore- 
feet. Splendid  I  Now  push 
against  the  lily-leaf  with  your 
hmd  feet  with  all  your  strength. 
It  is  moving.  Go  on.  Stand 
film  I  Courage — we  are  getting 
on  first-rate.' 

So  we  were — we  were  moving. 

I  obeyed  all  the  ant's  instruc- 
tions as  she  gave  them.  Eirmly 
grasping  the  bulrush  between  my 
forefeet,  I  gave  an  impetus  to  the 


Kly-leaf  with  my  hinder  limbs, 
thus  compelling  it  to  sUde  under- 
me,  and  so  breaking  the  resistance> 
of  the  floating  rubbish.  Every 
now  and  then  I  left  oif  propelling^ 
the  raft  to  move  a  little  forwards, 
and  thus  without  over-exertion  I 
got  our  bark  safely  as  far  as  the 
root  of  the  broken  bulrush. 

Arrived  there,  I  inquired  of 
the  ant  what  was  to  be  done  next. 

*  Well,  there's  one  great  diffi- 
culty conquered,'  she  observed, 
*  but  we  are  not  out  of  the  wood 
yet.  We  are  nearly  past  the 
floatiiig  sticks,  for  you  see  the- 
bulrushes  have  stopped  their  far- 
ther progress,  and  the  water  in^ 
front  of  us  is  quite  clear ;  but  I 
am  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do 
next.' 

I  looked  in  the  direction  of  the 
bulrushes,  close  to  which  we  now 
were,  and  noticed  that  as  the  ant 
had  said  there  was  no  rubbish 
between  them.  Their  tall  smooth 
stems  rose,  at  some  little  distance^ 
from  each  other,  from  clear  and 
transparent  water,  and  as  they 
only  formed  a  narrow  belt  the 
shore  we  wished  to  gain  was. 
distinctly  visible  beyond  them. 
For  all  that,  however,  the  little 
forest  between  us  and  that  shore 
formed  an  impassable  barrier  to 
our  raft.  We  should  undoubtedly 
have  to  abandon  it  for  some  other 
means  of  transport. 

*  The  water  will  soon  fall,'  ob- 
served the  ant ;  '  but  I  think  the> 
pond  is  too  deep  here  for  us  to  be 
left  high  and  dry  even  then.  Bul- 
rushes always  grow  with  their 
roots  in  water.  It's  no  use  wait- 
ing for  what  won't  help  us  a  bit 
when  it  happens.  Let's  think  of 
something  else. 

*  We  could,  it  is  true,'  she  went 
on, '  cut  another  bulrush  and  make- 
it  fall  towards  the  bank,  but  it- 
would  not  be  long  enough  quite 
to  reach  it,  and  when  one  got  to 
the  end,  even  supposing — which  is 
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doubtful — that  yon  could  cross 
such  a  narrow  bridge,  we  alioiild 
still  have  water  before  ua.' 

'  0,  we  could  swim  then,'  I  ob- 
served. '  We  should  only  have 
a  little  distance  to  go.' 

'  You  think  gg,  do  you,  cricket  I 
Don't  fancy  anything  so  ridicu- 
lous. The  little  distance,  as  you 
-call  it,  will  be  the  moat  dangerous 
part  of  our  journey.  Don't  you 
know  tluit  the  banks  of  ponds  are 
peopled — not  to  speak  of  frogs 
and  wfttet^beetles — wiUi  the  larrte 
of  stone-flies,  willow-flies,  and 
dragon-fliee,  all  equally  ferocioust 
Have  you  ever  seen  the  larvce  of 
drsgon-fliea  f 


'  No,  never.' 

'  Well,  then,  beware  of  n 
their  acquaintance.' 

'  Are  they,  then,  so  very  cruel  f 

'  You  had  a  tussle  with  a  dy- 
tiacus  larva  last  night,  didn't  yoat' 

'  I  did  indeed,  and  won  no  easy 
victory.' 

'  Well,  the  larvK  of  dn^n-fliea 
are  much  more  formidable.' 

'  Are  they  really  I  And  do  they 
live  in  the  water  toof 

'  0,  we  shall  see  plenty  before 
we  land,  you  may  make  «ai«  of 
that.  Only  let  us  take  caie  not 
to  fall  into  their  clutches.' 

'  All  right.  But  what's  to  be 
done  next  T  ■   ■ 


{ To  be  amlimicd.) 
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Chapter  VIII.  The  MonsTAwa  o?  ITbi. 

'  Whta  warm  from  myrtle  ba;a  knd  [nnqnil  MU 
Cnmes  on,  to  whisper  hope,  the  vernal  breeze ; 
Whai  hama  the  mountain -bee  in  Hay's  gUd  ear, 
And  emerild  iilei  to  apot  the  heighta  appear ; 
When  ahoQia  end  lowing  herda  the  valley  till, 
And  loader  torrent*  ilun  the  noontide  hill, — 
The  pa«tonl  Swiae  begin  the  cliffii  to  scale. 

To  ailence  leaving  the  de»ert«i  vale.'  \Y 


A  OIBL  FROM  THE  SCHACHENTHAL, 
TOUZXZUI.  KO.  cx;viii. 
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Switzerland,  by  Pen  and  Pencil. 


The  valleys  of  the  forest  canton  of 
Uri  are  still  in  a  state  of  Nature, 
and  in  the  highest  degree  wild, 
savage,  and  sterile.  The  land- 
scape is  composed  of  rocks,  glaciers, 
forests,  and  water  falls  jumbled 
together  in  wild  confusion,  and 
looking  as  if  Nature  had  omitted 
to  give  them  the  necessary  finish- 
ing touches.  There  are  materials 
in  plenty,  but  the  workmen  have 
decamped  ;  and  therefore,  instead 
of  the  rich  green  meadows,  well- 
regulated  rivers,  velvety  slopes 
and  pastures,  and  charming  natu- 
ral parks  which  we  see  in  other 
valleys  of  Switzerland,  we  have  a 
wikicrness  covered  with  great 
blocKs  of  stoneftossed  hither  and 
thither  in  wildest  disorder,  and 
streams  and  torrents  running  riot 
according  to  their  own  sweet  wills. 
But  it  is  this  very  disorderli- 
ness  which  constitutes  the  charm 
of  the  heights  and  valleys  of  Uri ; 
for  tlioso  who  wish  to  watch  the 
pulsations  of  the  great  heart  of 
Nature,  and  to  penetrate  the 
secrets  of  her  realm,  must  be  con- 
tent to  wander  through  a  region 
devoid  of  pai^hs ;  and  those  who 
care  to  study  Nature's  book  will 
hero  find  many  a  fair  page  to  en- 
gage their  attention. 

Those  who  come  only  in  the 
summer  can  form  no  idea  of  what 
the  winter  is  in  these  mountains, 
nor  of  the  immense  strength  which 
Spring  must  bring  to  bear  before 
slie  can  win  and  keep  the  victory 
over  the  miglity  power  of  death. 
Wliat  is  a  winter  in  the  plains 
compared  with  a  winter  in  the 
mountains?  For  six  long  months 
the  snow  does  not  melt,  and  one 
thick  white  covering  is  laid  over 
another  until  all  the  features  of 
the  landscape,  even  the  most  rug- 
ged and  strongly  marked,  are  round- 
ed and  softened.  All  the  clefts 
and  cracks  and  hollows  of  the 
mountains  and  glaciers  are  entirely 
filled  ;  the  snow  is  lying  deep  on 


the  mountain  -  pastures — bo  deep, 
indeed,   as    to    have    completely 
buried  the  brown  chalets,  roofs 
and  all ;  and  the  strongest  trees 
in    the    forest  are    sighing    and 
groaning  beneath  the  heavy  load 
of  flakes,  which  bends  and  breaks 
not  only  their    tops,   but    their 
stoutest     branches.       Whichever 
way  one  looks  there  is  not  a  living 
creature  to  be  seen ;  all  are  sleep- 
ing somewhere  deep  underground, 
among  the  roots  of  the  trees,  in 
dens  or  caves  or  holes,  or  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lake.     A  few  crows 
and  ravens  flit  timidly  and  hungri- 
ly over  the  dreary  waste,  uttering 
a  melancholy  cry  as  they  go.  The 
eagle,  and  occasionally  the  golden 
vulture,  may  be  seen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood   of  human    dwellings; 
but  the   chamois  and  ptarmigan 
are  hiding,  either  under  the  dark 
shelter  of  the  old  Welterfichte  or 
among  the  brushwood  in  the  pine- 
forests,  where  the  soft  low  chirp 
of  the  redbreast  and  wren  may  be 
heard,  and  they  are  sheltered  from 
the  cold  by  a  regular  roof  of  snow. 
The  waterfall,   which    in    the 
summer-time   dashed   down   into 
the  valley  with  a  thundering  roar, 
now  hangs  motionless   from   the 
cliff,  numb,  stifl*,  and  dead.  There 
is  deep   silence   all  around,  and 
Nature  seems  to  be  waiting  for 
deliverance  with  timid  misgiving. 
But  the  sun  gains  in  power,  and 
the  peaks  of  the  highest  mountains 
are  beginning  to  glisten  with  the 
first  thaw.     The  spirits  of  the  air 
are  engaged  in  fierce  and  incessant 
conflicts  by  night  and   by  day, 
driving  away  the  snow-clouds,  and 
bringing  rain   and    fog   in  their 
stead.     A  gentle  breeze  is  wafted 
hither  across  the  St.  Gotthard^and, 
soon  increasing  to  a  gale,  is  recog- 
nised and  welcomed  as  the  Fohn, 
known  throughout  Switzerland  as 
the  herald  of  spring.     Upborne  by 
mighty  pinions,  it  comes  across 
the  mountains  and  swoops  down 
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upon  the  valleys,  where  the  snow 
melts  away  before  its  scorching 
breath,  and  the  frozen  waters  are 
stirred  to  their  very  depths. 

Warm  May  showers  begin  to 
fall,  and  the  sun  gains  more  and 
more  victories  every  day;  while 
at  night  a  thick  gray  fog  comes 
down  to  guard  the  work  which 
spring  has  accomplished  during 
the  day,  and  to  keep  off  the  frost- 
spirits,  who  else  would  descend 
from  the  heights  and  destroy  it 
all.  The  trees  shake  the  snow 
out  of  their  dark  tresses,  the  first 
buds  burst  forth  upon  the  beech, 
the  first  tassels  appear  on  the 
hazel-bush  and  willow,  and  the 
fresh  young  grass  begins  to  shoot 
up  by  the  side  of  the  springs  and 
streams.  Then  Spring  herself 
comes  down  the  valley  of  the 
Keuss,  with  a  wreath  of  primroses 
round  her  head,  and  there  is  a 
general  awakening.  Everything 
begins  to  put  forth  buds  and 
blossoms,  and  earth  and  air  are 
alike  filled  with  the  cheerful 
sounds  and  brilliant  tints  of 
returning  life.  There  is  a  sound 
of  dropping  and  trickling  and 
bubbling  and  running,  as  the 
snow-fields  thaw  ihore  and  more  ; 
streams  leap  noisily  over  the 
rocks  ;  and  river  and  lake  having 
burst  their  bonds  are  tossing 
their  wild  waves  hither  and 
thither  in  a  state  of  grand  com- 
motion. Up  in  the  mountains 
the  glaciers  are  splitting  and 
cracking  with  a  noise  like  the 
roar  of  artillery,  and  great  shining 
masses  of  ice  fall  with  a  crash  into 
the  valley,  and  are  followed  by 
the  avalanches  carrying  every- 
thing before  them  in  their  mad 
career.  Then  back  comes  the 
Fohn  again  to  complete  the  work 
he  has  begun.  What  a  howling 
there  is  in  the  ravines  and  gorges, 
mingled  with  deep  undertones, 
like  the  full  notes  of  an  organ  I 
The  waters  swell  and  rage  as  if 


possessed  by  demons,  lakes  over^ 
fiow  their  banks,  and  everything 
in  the  valley  is  in  a  state  of  lively 
agitation.  And  at  night,  when 
all  else  is  still,  how  the  Fohn 
raves  and  roars !  But  through  all 
the  wild  uproar  one  seems  to 
hear  Nature  saying,  '  Spring  is 
coming.  Spring  is  coming  !'  And 
behold  !  she  comes,  she  is  here  I 
There  she  stands,  breathing  and 
palpitating ;  and  all  the  living 
things  in  the  valley  and  on  the 
mountains  atune  their  thousand 
voices  to  a  rapturous  greeting. 
There  is  the  bold  cry  of  the  jay 
and  the  auspicious  call  of  the 
woodpecker ;  the  finch  darts  up 
from  the  budding  twig,  and  the 
cuckoo,  magpie,  thrush,  partridge 
(Perdix  saxatilia),  and  cock-of- 
the-woods  (Tetrao  urogallus),  all 
join  in  the  grand  chorus  to  the 
best  of  their  power.  Butterflies, 
and  all  the  swarm  of  tiny  winged 
creatures  which  rejoice  in  light 
and  sunshine,  are  hovering  in  a 
state  of  rapturous  delight  over  the 
flowers  which  have  just  unfolded 
their  brilliant  blossoms — over  the 
coltsfoot,  ranunculuses,  primroses, 
cowslips,  orchises,  saxifrages,  and 
blue-bells,  which  grow  by  the 
side  of  the  streams,  on  the  moun- 
tain-pastures, and  on  the  edge  of 
the  woods.  Cows  and  goats  too, 
which  have  grown  weary  of  their 
long  imprisonment  in  the  stable, 
are  lowing  and  bleating  forth 
their  greeting  to  the  bright  new 
world ;  herd-bells  are  once  more 
heard  tinkling  again  \  and  man 
too  opens  his  mouth,  and  wel- 
comes the  spring  with  a  loud  and 
hearty  *  huzza !' 

The  Fohn  wind  is  completely 
master  in  the  little  canton  of 
Uri,  and  regulates  the  laws  which 
govern  the  climate ;  which,  how- 
ever, is  nowhere  more  capricious 
than  it  is  here.  The  St.  Gotthard 
Pass  is  the  ope  by  which  the 
Fohn  chiefly  travels;  but  he  reigns 
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all  the  year  round  in  the  regions 
of  the  upper  air,  and  often  de- 
scends into  the  yiUeys,  where,  in- 
deed, his  power  is  chiefly  dis- 
played. He  is  a  son  of  the 
Italian  sirocco,  and  is  sent  hither 
from  the  desert  of  the  south. 
Before  he  comes,  thick  gray  mists 
are  seen  brooding  over  the  south- 
ern horizon,  and  they  grow  denser 
and  denser  until  they  take  the 
form  of  clouds,  and  creep  up  to 
the  tops  of  the  mountains.  Then 
the  sun  turns  pale  and  sickly,  and 
when  he  sets  he  lights  up  the 
western  heavens  with  a  sort  of 
dull  lurid  glow.  At  night  the  air 
is  oppressive  and  so  still  that  not 
a  leaf  seems  to  be  stirring  ;  there 
is  a  large  halo  round  the  moon, 
the  stars  flicker  and  twinkle,  and 
numerous  meteors  are  to  be  seen. 
When  morning  comes  there  is  no 
dew  lying  on  the  fields,  and  the 
air  is  so  extremely  clear  and  trans- 
parent that  the  most  distant 
mountains,  which  usually  look 
like  blue  clouds  on  the  horizon, 
seem  suddenly  to  have  come 
nearer.  Animals  are  fully  sen- 
sible of  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  they  low  and  bellow  rest- 
lessly, they  cannot  sleep,  and 
seem  to  await  the  approaching 
tempest  with  much  nervous  ex- 
citement. Human  beings  too  feel 
excited,  and  can  hardly  close  their 
eyes  for  restlessness  and  anxiety. 
Plants  hang  down  their  heads  and 
their  leaves  as  if  faint  and  lan- 
guid ;  and  at  night,  if  you  listen, 
you  will  hear  a  roaring  among 
the  trees  far  up  the  mountain,  as 
if  the  Wild  Huntsman  were  rush- 
ing madly  through  the  hot  air. 
The  brooks  in  the  valley  are 
brawling  louder  than  ever,  for 
they  are  filled  to  overflowing  with 
the  water  which  the  wind  has 
melted  from  the  glaciers.  But 
this  state  of  things  does  not  last 
much  longer.  There  are  two  or 
three  prodigious  flaps  from  the 


mighty  wings,  and  then  there  is  a 
sudden  strange  calm;  but  it  is 
the  calm  which  precedes  the  storm. 
At  last  it  bursts  forth  and  rushes 
through  the  valleys  with  all  the 
destructive  demoniacal  force  of  a 
hurricane,  bringing  terror  wherever 
it  goes.  It  breaks  down  the  trees, 
loosens  the  avalanches,  tears-  the 
roofs  off  the  houses,  and,  as  it  has 
completely  dried  all  the  wood- 
work, it  fans  the  tiniest  spark 
into  a  flame.  For  this  reason 
firemen  patrol  the  streets  at  all 
hours,  and  go  into  the  farmhouses 
and  cottages,  and  insist  on  having 
all  the  fires  extinguished. 

And  yet  the  Fohn  is  truly  a 
blessing  to  the  land ;  for,  if  he 
carry  a  sword  in  one  hand,  ho 
certainly  bears  a  horn  of  plenty 
in  the  other,  and  pours  out  its 
contents  with  a  liberal  hand  upon 
the  whole  neighbourhood  of  Alt- 
dorf,  Btirglen,  and  Attinghausen, 
where  numbers  of  southern  plants 
live  and  flourish,  and  those  which 
are  indigenous  to  the  soil  thrive 
with  southern  luxuriance.  .The 
Alpine  pastures,  too,  share  the 
blessing  which  he  brings,  so  that 
the  herdsmen  of  Uri  are  able  to 
go  to  the  mountains  sooner  than 
those  of  any  other  canton. 

The  canton  of  Uri  is,  however,- 
poor ;  even  the  present  generation 
are  obliged  to  do  battle  with  the 
«wild  and  savage  powers  of  Mature* 
They  do  not  attempt  to  do  any 
more  than  their  ancestors  did  be^ 
fore  them,  and  the  constant  strug- 
gle, together  with  other  unfavour- 
able circumstances,  has  made  the 
people,  who  are  otherwise  a  fine 
race,  somewhat  dull  and  unenter- 
prising. All  who  could  have 
given  themselves  up  to  such  easy 
pursuits  as  are  connected  with 
the  traffic  of  the  great  St.  Got- 
thard  road,  contentedly  taking 
what  they  can  get  from  the  an- 
nual army  of  visitors,  and  adopt- 
ing from  them  sundry  bad  habits 
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Italians  say,  dust  thrown  in  the 
eyes — a  deception,  in  fact;  for 
they  belong  to  a  few  rich  and 
therefore  powerful  families,  and 
behind  them  is  concealed  a  sad 
neglect  of  all  that  makes  life 
pleasant.  Who  thinks  of  sowing 
corn  in  Un,  even  where  it  might 
be  grown  with  advantage  ?  Has 
any  one  yet  thought  of  planting 
young  trees  in  the  room  of  those 
which  have  been  cut  down]  And 
is  it  not  merely  the  dread  of  the 
avalanches  which  prevents  people 
from  cutting  down  even  the  Bann- 
walder,  or  *  Sacred  Forests'  ]  The 
population  of  Uri  is  very  small, 
and  they  prefer  crowding  toge- 
ther in  the  villages,  instead  of 
turning  their  attention  to  agricul- 
ture and  other  pursuits,  which 
would  be  far  more  profitable  in 
the  end. 

There  is  an  old  chronicler,  how- 
ever, who  sings  the  praise  of  Uri, 
and  he  says :  *  The  people  of  Vri, 
especially  those  of  Altdorf,  the 
principal  place  in  the  canton,  are 
so  civil  and  well-behaved  as  to  be 
more  like  townspeople  than  coun- 
try-folk. They  are  respectful, 
kind,  polite,  good-tempered,  and, 
what  is  more  important  than  all, 
they  are  religious  people,  and 
very  zealous  in  their  adhesion  to 
the  true  and  ancient  Catholic 
faith.' 

The  best  opportunity  for  really 
studying  the  population,  clan  by 
clan,  is  on  the  first  Sunday  in 
May,  when  they  meet  to  hold  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  canton, 
and  you  will  be  astonished  to  see 
how  much  of  vigour  and  vitality 
there  still  is  in  the  primitive  in- 
stitutions of  antiquity.  Yonder 
fine -looking  men  have  come 
down  from  Urnerboden,  Schachen, 
Spiringen,  Seelisberg,  and  Sisi- 
kon ;  and  those  sturdy  weather- 
beaten  folk  are  from  the  Mader- 
anerthal,  TJrserenthal,  Andermatt, 
and  Wasen.     As  formerly  they 


obeyed  the  call  of  the  *  Horn  of 
Uri,'  so  now  they  gather  round 
the  banner  which  displays  as  its 
device  the  well-known  bull's 
head ;  they  attend  service  in  tlio 
church  of  Altdorf,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  the  ancient  meeting-place 
of  the  diet  of  the  canton,  which 
is  situated  in  the  meadow  of 
Botzling,  between  Attinghausen 
and  Burglen,  and  below  Schad- 
dorf.  There  could  not  bo  a  grander 
or  more  splendid  stage  for  such  a 
May -day  spectacle :  the  back- 
ground is  .closed  in  by  steep,  dark, 
pine-clad  heights;  below  rises  the 
rocky  wall  of  the  Windgiille  ;  and 
opposite,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Reuss,  tower  the  lofty  heads  of 
the  Schlossberg,  Krunlet,  Span- 
nort,  Uri-Rotb stock,  and  others, 
which,  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
are  still  covered  with  snow  quite 
low  down,  and  are  perpetually 
sending  avalanches  crashing  down 
into  the  valleys  with  a  thundering 
roar. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  at  the 
ruins  of  the  venerable  Castle  of 
Attinghausen  without  feeling  for 
the  moment  sobered.  There  they 
stand,  covered  by  fhe  friendly  ivy, 
at  the  top  of  a  gently  rising  turf- 
clad  eminence,  and  at  their  feet 
lie  the  cottages  of  the  peasants, 
their  roofs  half  concealed  by 
richly-laden  fruit-trees.  This  is 
the  village  where  lived  Walter 
Fiirst,  one  of  the  noblc-hcarted 
founders  of  the  Confederacy.  Tell 
used  to  come  over  hither  from 
Biirglen  to  woo  Fiirst's  daughter ; 
and  the  castle  was  the  ancestral 
seat  of  the  noble  lords  of  Atting- 
hausen, who  governed  the  canton 
of  Uri  for  more  than  a  century, 
and  were  held  in  great  honour. 
The  ruins  seem,  as  we  look  at 
them,  to  echo  the  well-known 
words  of  the  poet : 

*Tbc  old  order  chafigctli,  yielding  place 
to  new.' 

Bvii^len,  on  the  height  opposite^ 
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and  valley ;  the  people,  the  chil- 
dren in  the  road,  the  herd-bells — 
everything,  in  fact,  seems  to  cor- 
respond exactly  with  the  picture 
our  youthful  fancy  drew  of  the 
home  and  birthplace  of  the  Swiss 
hero.  Might  not  yonder  tall  fine- 
looking  man,  standing  by  the  noisy 
sawmill  with  the  axe  in  his  hand, 
be  WilHam  Tell  himself?  And 
the  boy  there  ?  One  expects  every 
moment  to  see  him  run  up  to  his 
father,  crying,  in  the  words  of 
Walter  Tell : 

*  Father,  my  bow-struig*a  broken;  mend  it 
forme!' 

Leaving  Biirglen,  however,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  follow  the  men 
who  have  been  attending  the  As- 
sembly back  to  their  dark -blue 
valleys.  Those  who  belong  to 
Umerboden  and  Ennetmarch 
have  to  traverse  the  whole  length 
of  the  Schachen  valley,  on  their 
way  back  to  their  beautiful  moun- 
tain -  pastures.  The  Shachen, 
which  rushes  and  roars  at  our 
side  the  whole  way,  must  find  its 
short  life  hard  enough.  It  rises 
in  the  Scheerhorn  and  Olariden 
Alps  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  deso- 
late region,  and  at  once  begins  its 
struggle  with  the  rocks  and  ravine. 
Its  strength  increases  as  it  goes 
on,  for  fresh  life  flows  into  it  on 
both  sides  from  a  hundred  little 
springs  and  rivulets,  but  the  joy- 
ousness  of  its  course,  which  begins 
where  the  valley  ends,  is  soon  cut 
short.  Its  course  from  its  moun- 
tain-cradle to  fiiirglen  lies  through 
forests  of  gloomy  fir-trees,  broken 
here  and  there  by  bare  naked 
rocks ;  there  are  huge  blocks  of 
stone  lying  in  the  bed  of  Ihe  val- 
ley, which  the  water  either  flows 
round  or  leaps  over ;  ragged-look- 
ing clouds  of  mist  hover  round 
the  peaks  and  crags ;  and  here 
and  there  are  mountain-pastures, 
such  as  the  Sittlisalp,  Liimmer- 
bachalp,  and  Alp  Trogen*  .Quite 
at  the  end  of  the  valley  lies  the 


pasture  known  astheBrunnialpeli, 
and,  as  we  look  across  it,  we  see 
the  gloomy  head  of  the  Great 
Euchen  towering  aloft  But  the 
most  beautiful  feature  in  the 
whole  landscape  is  the  Staubi,  a 
wonderful  cascade,  whose  abun- 
dant supply  of  water  is  derived 
from  the.  eternal  snow  of  the 
Scheerhorn  and  the  underlying 
Gries  glacier.  From  this  point 
you  may  ascend  to  Umerboden, 
which  is  the  Arcadia  of  the  can- 
ton of  Uri,  where  nothing  is  to 
be  heard  but  the  lowing  and  bleat- 
ing of  cows  and  sheep,  the  tinkle 
of  their  bells,  the  callof  the  herds- 
men, or  the  sound  of  the  little 
bell  belonging  to  the  chapel  in 
the  wood,  and  nothing  is  to  be 
seen  but  broad  green  pastures  in- 
terspersed with  trees,  milch-cows, 
milkers,  chalets,  and  dairy  utensils. 
From  Umerboden  wo  may  either 
descend  into  the  canton  of  Glarus, 
from  which  the  hamlet  is  said  to 
have  been  craftily  purloined,  or 
we  may  go  back  as  far  as  the 
cascade  of  Staubi,  thence  proceed 
to  the  Hufi  glacier,  and  so  make 
our  way  into  the  vale  of  Maderan; 
but  we  must  be  prepaifed  for  a 
rough  scramble  through  a  desolate 
region  covered  with  broken  rocks 
and  ice,  for  this  is  a  pass  seldom 
frequented  by  any  but  huntsmen 
and  herdsmen.  Those  who  prefer 
a  more  comfortable  way  of  doing 
things  will  take  the  road  from 
Altdorf  up  the  valley  of  the  Eeuss. 
On  reaching  Erstfeld,  you  see 
the  Joch  glacier  and  Spannorter 
on  the  right,  and  before  you  opens 
out  the  extremely  romantic  valley 
of  Erstfeld,  which  lies  half  buried 
amid  the  wild  debris  of  the 
Schlossberg,  Spannorter,  and 
Kronlet.  To  the  north  it  is  shut 
in  by  the  Gewberg,  to  the  south 
by  the  Jacober.  It  is  as  wild  and 
primitive  as  the  valley  of  Schachen, 
and  indeed  as  the  valleys  of  Uri 
in  general,  and  in  the  fall  of  the 
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Faulenbach  it  can  boast  a  sight 
almost  as  beautiful  as  that  pre- 
sented by  the  StaubL  It  also 
possesses  the  solemn  mysterious- 
looking  Lake  of  Faulensee — ^a 
pearl  set  in  the  silver  of  the  sur- 
rounding glaciers  which  descend 
from  the  Schlossberg  and  Kriinlet. 
The  beautiful  road  which  leads 
from  Erstfeld  or  Klus  to  Silenen, 
past  the  mouth  of  the  Maderaner- 
thal  and  farther  still,  is  the  St. 
Gotthaid  road ;  and  the  broad  val- 
ley through  which  it  passes  is  that 
of  the  Keuss.  In  point  of  fact  it 
really  begins  at  Amsteg,  and  if 
you  look  up  the  valley  from  Klus, 
it  seems  to  be  entirely  shut  in  by 
the  dark,  gigantic,  ice-crowned 
mass  of  the  Bristenstock  which 
lies  across  it.  The  view  does  not 
alter  until  we  reach  the  pictur- 
esque hamlet  of  Silenen,  where 
the  walnut-trees  appear  in  full 
beauty,  and  the  ruins  of  a  tower, 
situated  on  a  low  hill  by  the  road- 
side, remind  us  once  more  of  Wil- 
liam Tell  and  his  times.  This 
uni)rctending-looking  tower  is 
said  to  be  the  remains  of  the  Cas- 
tle of  Zwing-Uri,  built  by  Her- 
mann Gessler  von  Eruneck,  the 
Austrian  govern er  of  Schwyz  and 
Uri,  who  thought  by  this  means 
to  overawe  the  people  and  bring 
them  entirely  under  his  own  con- 
trol. But  man's  work  dwindles 
to  nothing  by  the  side  of  Nature's ; 
and  what  were  the  most  defiant- 
looking  castle  in  the  world  if 
brought  face  to  face  with  thfe  Bris- 
tenstock  ?    Schiller  may  well  say  : 

'  Let's  sec  how  many  mole-liilh  such  as 

this 
Twould  take  to  raise  a  pile  as  large  as 

one 
Of  these,  the  least  of  TJri's  mountains.* 

However,  the  real  origin  of  tho 
ruin  is  involved  in  obscurity.  The 
old  chronicles,  which  are  our  best 
sources  of  information,  tell  us  that 
Zwing-Uri  stood  much  nearer  to 
Altdorf,  and  they  also  eay  that  the 


people  utterly  demolished  it  in. 
their  fury,  without  leaving  so 
much  as  one  stone  upon  another. 
We  next  come  to  Amst^,  or 
more  properly  An  den  Stegen  ('  at 
the  foot-bridges'),  which  derives 
its  name  from  the  fact  of  there 
being  two  bridges  here — one  over 
the  lieuss,  a  grand  stractare  of 
stone,  which  has  sujpeiseded  the 
former  little  wooden  bridge,  and 
the  other  over  the  Kerstelenbach, 
a  noisy  torrent  which  rushes  wUd- 
ly  down  to  join  the  river.  Amsteg 
lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Bristenstock, 
and  the  little  hamlet  lying  buried 
among  orchards  just  a  step  higher 
up  is  also  called  Bristen,  while  a 
little  farther  on  still  we  come  to 
Inschi  and  Kiod.  From  this  point 
the  St.  Gotthard  road  begins  its 
toilsome  ascent  through  the  wild- 
est scenery.  At  Inschi  the  cliffs 
approach  close  to  the  side  of  the 
road,  and  the  Eeuss  rushes  along 
the  deep  bed  it  has  worn  for  itself 
at  the  bottom  of  a  dark  ravine; 
whUe,  as  we  look  back,  we  see  an 
extensive  mountain-landscape,  in 
which  the  Scheerhom,  Windgalle, 
Euchen,  and  Htifistock  are  espe- 
cially conspicuous. 

But  there  is  no  excursion  bet- 
ter worth  making  than  that  into 
the  graiid  and  wildly  beautiful 
valley  of  Maderan,  which  here 
opens  before  us,  and  even  at  its 
entrance  gives  promise  of  great 
beauty.  It  received  its  name  from 
an  Italian  named  Maderana,  who 
set  up  furnaces  in  the  valley  for 
the  purpose  of  smelting  the  iron 
ore  which  he  procured  from  the 
foot  of  the  Windgjille.  The  peo- 
ple, however,  still  mostly  call  it 
Kerstelenthal,  after  the  brook  of 
the  same  name — ^which,  by  the 
way,-  has  about  as  much  right 
to  be  called  a  *  brook*  as  young 
Siegfried  the  anvil-breaker  had  to 
be  called  a  *boy.'  The  Kerstelen 
Brook,  so  called,  receives  its  wild 
torrent  of  water  some  few  miles 
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from  hero  from  the  wondroufily 
beautiful  glacier  of  HUfi,  which 
lies  between  the  Scheerhom,  Cla- 
riden,  and  Todi. 

The  valley  is  still  utterly  pri- 
mitive, and  probably  has  a  great 
future  before  it  as  a  favourite  re- 
sort of  tourists,  though  at  present 
the  luckless  traveller  runs  great 
risk  of  breaking  his  legs  and  neck 
before  he  succeeds  in  making  his 
way  through  the  gloomy  pines 
and  over  stocks  and  stones  and 
thistles  and  briers  to  the  very 
comfortable  inn  of  the '  Swiss  Al- 
pine Club/  which  stands  half  hid- 
den by  trees  on  the  Balm  Cliif. 
It  is  a  very  oasis  in  the  desert, 
and  is  an  agreeable  sojourn,  both 
as  regards  its  external  and  inter- 
nal attractions.  There  is  much 
to  be  seen  without,  both  close  at 
hand  and  at  a  distance ;  there  is 
plenty  of  climbing  to  be  done ; 
and  the  great  mountains  are  so 
near  at  hand  that  one  can  not  only 
see  them,  but  actually  feel  their 
icy  breath.  Great  domes  of  ice 
rear  themselves  close  above  the 
forest,  and  among  the  many  water- 
falls which  dash  from  the  cliffs  we 
may  especially  mention  the  Stiiu- 
l)or,  which  flutters  down  the  face 
of  the  terraced  Diissistock,  and 
the  Seidenbacli  opposite  it.  Love- 
lier glacier-maidens  than  these 
never  wove  their  long  tresses  in 
lonely  solitude.  Tliere  is  no  end 
to  the  various  beauties  of  the 
Maderan  valley ;  but  what  per- 
haps chiefly  excites  the  admiration 
of  tlie  visitor  is  tlie  Hiifi  glacier, 
which  may  bear  comparison  with 
many  of  its  far  famed  brethren 
among  the  Bernese  Alps.  Solemn 
and  gruesome  enough  it  looks, 
amid  the  loneliness  of  the  ice- 
bound jnountains  which  surround 
it;  but,  while  it  conveys  to  the 
mind  a  profound  idea  of  the  im- 


mense dynamic  force  possesFed  by 
ice,  it  is  also  remarkable  for  its 
great  purity  and  grand  perfection 
of  development.  Those  who  wish 
to  obtain  a  full  view  of  it  must 
descend  the  desolate  slope  of  the 
Hiifialpeli,  and  then  they  will  also 
be  able  to  see  the  mountains 
which  have  pushed  it  down  into 
the  valley. 

Nature  still  reigns  with  undi- 
minished power  over  these  regions, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  wage  a 
successful  war  with  her;  for  water, 
ice,  snow,  and  storm  are  absolute 
masters  of  the  situation.  What 
furious  games  of  snow-balling  the 
old  giants  indulge  in  with  their 
avalanches  is  evident  enough  from 
the  way  in  which  the  poor  trees 
on  the  slope  of  the  mountain 
have  suffered,  and  from  the  rub- 
bish which  fills  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  and  the  watercourse.  The 
animal  world,  too,  enjoys  posses- 
sion of  almost  all  its  ancient  rights, 
and  the  chamois  and  eagle  find 
themselves  safer  here  than  any- 
where else.  The  eagle  is  still  king 
of  the  air,  and  his  cry  is  to  be 
heard  high  above  the  glacier  val- 
ley, while  the  shrill  whistle  of  the 
marmot  echoes  from  the  rocks 
below.  Here,  too,  we  come  across 
the  ancient  primeval-looking  tree 
known  as  the  Schirmtanne  or  Wet- 
terfichte,  the  umbrella-fir,  which 
is  a  sort  of  outpost  of  the  moun- 
tai;L-forest,  and  is  not  to  be  seen 
in  perfection  except  by  those  who 
ascend  these  Alpine  heights. 

These  strong  sturdy  lirs  strike 
their  roots  into  the  deepest  clefts 
of  the  rock,  and  cling  so  tena- 
ciously to  their  anchorage  that 
they  are  able  to  withstand  the 
wildest  assaults  of  the  tempest, 
while  their  companions  either  re- 
main far  below  or  have  long  since 
succumbed  to  wind  and  storm. 


{To  be  continued,) 


FOLLY  OR  FAME  ? 

^  ^ntstion. 


0  LOVE,  sweet  folly,  shall  I  choose  thy  joys  ? 
To  lie  beneath  the  shade  of  leaves,  sunlit 
And  softly  trembling  in  the  summer  breeze, 
Where  falls  the  snow-white  blossom,  and  the  air, 
Rich  with  the  fragrance  kissed  from  sleeping  flowers, 
Hums  ever  with  the  dreamy  monotone 

Of  insect-life.     Shall  I  lie  thus,  and,  steeped 
Deep  in  the  sweetness  of  idlesse  and  love. 
Gaze  up/orgetful,  fondly,  wooingly. 
Into  the  depths  of  some  fair  woman's  eyes, 
And  lose  for  ever  all  ambition  there? 
Shall  I  thus  idly  drift  along  the  stream 
In  aimless  fruitless  indolence,  and  hear 
Xo  music  save  the  murmur  of  fair  lips 
And  that  most  sweet  of  all  sweet  melodies, 
1'ho  soft  low  utt'rance  of  a  woman's  love  ? 
Shall  I  do  this  ?  or  on  the  arduous  road 
To  fame  plod  wearily,  scorning  all  loye 
And  every  softer  pleasure,  labouring  on 
Up  to  fulfilment  of  ambition's  dream  9 
Shall  I  thus  toil,  all  passionless  and  cold, 
Away  from  that  which  gives  to  weary  life 
Its  sweetest  truest  recompense,  until 

1  win  the  world's  loud  plaudits,  till  I  grasp 

The  fame  long  sought  for — that  may  never  como. 
Or  but  too  late — in  death — ambition's  goal? 
Shall  I  do  this,  or  choose  the  gentler  dream  1 
AVhich?     Which  is  better?  Fruit  or  fruitless  flower? 
One  woman's  love  or  all  the  world's  esteem  ? 
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BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON. 

In  making  a  selection  of  the  books 
of  the  season,  we  will  first  deal 
with  the  novels.  Fiction  has  be- 
come in  OUT  day  an  absolute 
necessity  for  the  sweetness  and 
vitality  of  society.  There  is  no 
want  of  good  signs  in  the  fiction 
of  the  present  day.  We  think  we 
note  a  decreasing  number  of  really 
bad  or  indiiferent  novels.  Our 
publishers  evidence  a  growing 
sense  of  the  real  importance  of  a 
very  high  class  of  literature  of 
this  kind,  and  make  their  selec- 
tions with  obvious  anxiety  to 
place  the  highest  available  talent 
before  their  readers.  For  the 
modern  novel  is  the  pleasant  form 
under  which  subjects  of  the  most 
serious  interest  are  discussed,  in 
which  much  of  the  best  poetry 
and  painting  of  the  day  is  to  be 
found,  and  which  exhibits  the 
subjects  which  happen  to  be  up- 
permost in  the  public  mind.  It 
is  our  cheerful  duty  on  the  present 
occasion  to  gaiheT  &  florilegmm  of 
the  best  recent  fiction.  We  ad- 
mit none  save  what  we  can 
recommend  to  our  readers  as  being 
really  good — good  for  the  reading- 
club,  the  library,  and  the  drawing- 
room  table.  We  find  that  all  the 
favourite  novelists  in  the  high 
tide  of  prosperity  are  extending 
and  consolidating  their  success — 
our  acknowledged  leaders  of  fic- 
tion, and  minor  stars  which  have 
the  promise  of  by  and  by  becom- 
ing stars  of  the  first  magnitude. 

First  of  all  comes  our  faithful 
Trollope,  who  guarantees  us  a  per- 
petual supply  of  pure  domestic 
English  fiction.  Mr.  Trollope  has 
several  times  attempted  to  escape 
%eyond  the  barriers  of  the  story- 
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teller.  He  holds  profound  politi- 
cal views;  he  can  translate  an 
ancient  classic  for  English  readers; 
he  can  give  us  travels,  essays,  and 
articles.  But  the  British  public 
insists  that  Mr.  Trollope  shall 
write  stories  for  them,  and  will 
only  tolerate  his  other  writings  in 
proportion  as  they  approximate  to 
stories.  Accordingly  Mr.  Trollope 
weaves  story  upon  story  out  of  his 
fertile  brain.*  He  knows  that  the 
love-story  is  after  all  the  most 
popular  kind  of  story,  and  the  fe- 
cundity with  which  he  contrives 
to  construct  plots,  incidents,  and 
dialogue  in  love-affairs  is  posi- 
tively appalling.  Mr.  Trollope 
must  have  been  absolutely  irre- 
sistible in  his  day.  He  seems  to 
possess  in  his  arsenal  every  weapon 
which  can  touch  the  female  heart. 
There  is  in  all  his  writings  a  light 
tbuch  and  an  artistic  finish.  There 
is  a  grace  and  cleverness  in  all  he 
writes,  a  faithful  photographing 
of  the  scenes  through  which  he 
moves,  and — that  for  which  he 
has  hardly  received  the  credit  he 
deserves — a  pre-Raphaelite  accu- 
racy of  description  of  the  scenery 
where  he  lays  his  story.  We 
should  as  soon  think  of  arguing 
with  the  master  of  three  hundred 
legions  as  criticising  the  love-bits. 
But  as  Homer  sometimes  nods,  so 
Mr.  Trollope  is  now  and  then  in- 
consistent in  his  statements.  We 
believe  that  the  great  difficulty 
of  story-tellers  is  not  to  contradict 
themselves.  On  one  occasion  Mr. 
Trollope  certainly  contradicts  him- 
self. He  makes  the  Bishop's 
chaplain  remark  to  his  wife,  after 
he  has  received  a  wigging  from 

*  Is  he  Popenjop  t    A  noveL    By  An- 
thony Trollope.    (Chapman  &  HaU.) 
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his  lordship,  that  the  Bishop  is 
breaking  up.  Later  in  the  story, 
in  his  usual  zeal  to  delineate  a 
clerical  Don  Juan,  the  chaplain 
is  forced  to  marry  a  tradesman's 
daughter,  to  whom  he  had  written 
compromising  letters.  Here  Mr. 
TroUope  has  obviously  lost  the 
thread  of  his  own  story,  first  mak- 
ing his  chaplain  a  Benedict,  and 
then  a  bachelor. 

Another  story,  full  of  vigour 
and  ability,  is  Mr.  McCarthy's 
Miss  Misanthrope*  We  mention 
him  next  to  Mr.  Trollope  because 
he  seems  to  come  next  to  and  to 
be  most  like  Mr.  Trollope,  and 
many  of  his  admirers  would 
doubtless  say  that  he  does  not 
suffer  by  the  comparison.  He  is 
not  like  Mr.  Trollope  in  any  sense 
of  imitativeness,  bat,  so  to  speak, 
he  goes  to  the  same  places  and 
mixes  in  the  same  sort  of  society. 
Some  of  the  individuals  in  the 
story  stand  out  very  distinctly, 
and  will  long  impress  themselves 
on  the  reader  s  mind.  Blanchet, 
with  his  poetry,  his  *unapprep 
ciated'  set  of  friends,  his  absurdity 
and  affectation;  theDuke'syounger 
brother,  who  has  metamorphosed 
himself  into  an  American  rowdy; 
Money,  the  M.P.,  who  takes  his 
scientific  inventions  to  Eussia, 
because  he  can  get  no  encourage- 
ment from  our  own  Government, 
— are  characters  fresh,  lifelike,  and 
original.  We  cannot  say  that  we 
like  his  young  ladies  as  well  as 
we  like  his  young  men.  Minola, 
the  heroine,  is  a  somewhat  lofty 
young  woman,  who  is  probably 
superior  to  any  of  Mr.  Trollope's 
bevy  of  beauties ;  but,  for  all  that, 
we  prefer  the  Lucy  of  Mr.  Trol- 
lope to  the  Lucy  of  Mr.  McCarthy, 
and  so  too  with  other  Christian 
names.  He  is  a  very  careful 
writer,  and  in  future  stories  will 
doubtless  work  up  effectively  his 

,  *  MU$  Misanthrope,  By  Justin  McCar* 
thjr.    (Chfttto  A  WindM.) 


female  portraiture.  Those  who  go 
much  into  literary  clubs,  and  are 
familiar  with  some  of  the  latest 
schools  of  poetry,  will  greatly  en- 
joy the  author's  satiric  hits  at 
the  melodious  nonsense  of  the 
present  day.  Here  is  a  specimen 
of  Mr.  Blanchet*s  poetry,  which 
is  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
a  good  deal  of  the  *  fleshly'  and 
other  schools.  It  is  really  vejy 
fine,  baoring  the  total  unintelligi- 
bility. 

'  Upon  my  darkness  maj  there  well  heUJl 
light  of  all  dvkness,  darkneja  of  all 
Ught ; 
Starfire  of  amber,  dew   of  deathlik* 

sheen^; 
Waters  that  bum,  pale  fires  that  sicken 
all, 
And  shadows  all  aglow  with  salEroD 
light : 
But  oomes  mj  lady,  who  is  Glory's 
queen, 
And  all  the  oright  is  dark,  and  pallid 
dark  the  bright.' 

As  a  parody,  this  is  as  good  as 
anything  in  Firmilian  or  in  the 
Rejected  Addresses, 

We  may  perhaps  be  permitted 
to  say,  with  the  frankness  which 
can  alone  render  criticism  of  any 
value,  that  Mr.  Black  has  hardly 
made  Green  Pastures  and  Picca- 
dilly of  the  same  merit  as  most  of 
his  stories.  Every  volume  which 
Mr.  Black  publishes  exhibits 
abundant  indications  of  poetry 
and  power,  and  the  first  volume 
of  his  present  work*  ought  tq  be 
rated  very  highly.  He  is  best 
on  English  ground,  and  when  he 
gets  away  to  America  the  interest 
flags.  Hugh  Balfour  is  an  extra- 
ordinary member  of  Parliament, 
and  part  of  his  career  is  borrowed 
from  incidents  which  have  really 
taken  place  in  the  lives  of  young 
senators.  He  disguises  himself, 
and  goes  to  live  in '  a  haunt  of 
thieves,  tramps,  and  hawkers;  a 
very  pretty  den,  indeed — the  pro- 
perty of  Uie  Eicclesiastical  Com- 
missionersy  and  almost  under  the 

*  Orem  Patturti  and  Piceadittg.    Bf» 
William  Black.     (Macmiilan.) 
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sbadoTV  of  Westminster  Abbey.' 
(We  observe  tbat  Mr.  Gilbert,  in 
his  ingenious  little  book  T/iem 
Boots,  speaks  of  the  large  amount 
of  public  house  property  held  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.) 
TheA  again  our  young  M.P.  takes 
up  the  City  Companies  with  a 
view  to  their  disestablishment  and 
disendowment.  This  is  really  a 
great  political  question,  which, 
though  slumbering  for  the  pre- 
sent, will  one  day  break  out  into 
furious  life.  He  says  :  '  I  should 
go  to  the  gentlemen  who  form  the 
court  of  the  great  City  guilds,  and 
I  would  say  to  them;  '*  Gentlemen, 
I  assure  you,  you  would  be  far 
better  in  health  and  morals  if  you 
would  cease  to  spend  your  re- 
Tenues  on  banquets  at  five  guineas 
a  head.  You  have  had  quite  as 
much  of  that  as  is  good  for  you. 
Now  I  propose  to  take  over  the 
whole  of  the  property  at  present 
in  your  hands ;  and  if  I  find  any 
reasonable  bequest  in  favour  of 
fishmongers  or  skinners,  or  any 
other  poor  tradesmen,  that  I  will 
administer :  but  the  rest  of  your 
wealth — it  is  only  a  trifle  of 
twenty  millions  or  so  capitalised 
— ^I  mean  to  use  for  the  benefit  of 
yourselves  and  your  fellow-citi- 
zens."' Then  again  he  has  a 
deserved  laugh  against  persons 
who  are  *  demonstrating  their  re- 
spectability by  building  churches 
like  mad.'  It  now  happens  some- 
times— Mosheim  points  itout  as  one 
of  the  worst  signs  of  one  age  of  the 
Church — that  people  quite  void  of 
religion  will buUd  churches  through 
superstition  or  vulgar  ostentation. 
By  Celiacs  Arbour* by  Messrs, 
Besant  and  Rice — who  rival  Erck- 
mann  -  Chatrian  and  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher — and  Holme  Lee's 
Straightforward,^  present    some 

*  Bp  Celia't  Arbour.  By  Messrs.  Besant 
and  Rice.     (Sampson  Low  A  Co.) 

t  StraigktforwartL  By  Holme  Lee. 
(Smith,  Elder,  A  Co.) 


curious  points  of  contact  and  con- 
trast. In  each  case  the  hero  is 
an  unknown  adopted  child.  In 
each  case  the  mystery  receives  a 
commonplace  explanation  in  the 
parentage  of  poor  gentlefolk.  The 
heroes  are  of  a  very  similar  moral 
quality — clever,  bright,  straight- 
forward fellows,  made  very  happy 
by  useful  work  and  prosperous 
love.  In  each  novel,  too,  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  serious  effort, 
an  earnest  purpose,  and  a  moral 
or  even  a  religious  tone.  Under 
the  gaiety  and  sparkle  of  Messrs. 
Besant  and  Hice  we  have  a  great 
deal  of  careful  work  and  deliber- 
ate attention;  and  we  believe 
Holme  Lee  is  aiming  very  care- 
fully at  social  reform  and  sanitary 
improvement. 

In  this  remarkable  Besant-Bice 
series  of  stories  we  do  not  profess 
to  identify  which  may  be  the  work 
of  Mr.  Besant  and  which  of  Mr. 
Bice ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  of 
the  two  authors  one  does  the 
grayer  part  and  one  the  lighter 
part — that  one  excels  in  the 
sparkling  and  animated  dialogue, 
and  the  other  in  subtle  disquisi- 
tion and  analysis.  The  united 
efforts  produce  a  very  remarkable 
combination,  which  has  given  us 
some  of  the  best  fiction  of  recent 
years ;  and  we  may  hope  for  simi- 
lar healthy  products.  Their  works 
have  a  certain  intellectual  stimu- 
lus. They  cannot  fail,  by  a  cer- 
tain richness  of  phrase  and  allu- 
sion, to  set  many  readers  think- 
ing and  studying.  What  we  may 
call  the  modern  spirit  is  especially 
observable  in  them.  The  writers 
place  us  en  rapport  with  the  spirit 
and  tendencies  of  our  day ;  they 
revive  just  the  feelings  and  topics 
of  the  hour.  It  is  this  charao- 
teristic  of  the  modern  novel  which 
gives  it  an  historical  value.  The 
Alacaulay  of  the  future,  when  ha 
comes  to  write  his  chapter  on  the 
internal  condition  of  the  country. 
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vriR  find  that  tlie  novel  is  at  least 
as  important  as  the  Blae-book. 
Much  the  same  may  be  said  for 
Holme  Lee.  In  Straighifonoard 
we  especially  recognise  the  fidelity 
and  brightness  of  the  description 
of  Swiss  and  Italian  scenery,  of 
English  provincial  society,  and  of 
medical  life.  People  who  have 
large  landed  property  might  well 
study  the  way  in  which  our 
Straightforward  hero  acquitted 
himself  of  his  duties. 

With  the  same  sincerity  of 
purpose  we  have  Mrs.  Spender^s 
Both  in  the  Wrong.*  The  story 
opens  excellently  well  at  Cha- 
mouni,  with  a  vivid  description 
of  Alpine  scenery  and  an  Alpine 
catastrophe.  But  the  work  is  in- 
artistic, with  little  plot ;  and  the 
plot,  such  as  it  is,  has  slender  de- 
velopment. As  soon  as  we  have 
become  rather  fond  of  little  Mag- 
dalen, we  have  a  second  heroine 
in  the  second  volume,  and  we  are 
in  great  doubt  whether  one  or  both 
of  the  young  couples  are  *  in  the 
wrong.'  There  is  a  great  charm 
in  Mrs.  Spender's  present  story, 
which  appears  to  exhibit  a  distinct 
advance  upon  her  previous  works. 
She  has  a  careful,  observant,  sym- 
pathetic eye  for  Nature  and  so- 
ciety ;  her  sketches  are  made  with 
singular  fidelity,  and  the  tone  is 
throughout  bracing  and  healthy. 
It  requires  a  good  deal  of  literary 
skill  to  work  the  contrast  between 
the  London  season  and  the  seclud- 
ed village  life.  There  are  several 
modem  points  especially  discussed 
in  the  way  of  woman's  rights  and 
wrongs,  nursing  in  hospitals,  &c. 
There  is  a  very  fine  story  of  a  strong- 
minded  lady  of  advanced  Liberal 
views,  who,  when  her  Conserva- 
tive husband  contests  a  parlia- 
mentary borough,  drives  into  the 
town  in  yellow  favours,  and  throws 
her  influence  into  the  opposite  scale. 

♦  Both  in  the  Wrong,  By  Mrs.  Ecwjrd 
Spender.    (Hurst  <b  liJacketi.) 


Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  has  earned 
her  laurels  as  a  novel-writer,  with 
an  abundant  literary  capacity  for 
what  some  people  think  higher 
literary  work  than  the  noveL  We 
believe  she  wrote  a  famous  article 
called  the '  Girl  of  the  Period,'  and 
since  then  she  has  sketched  our 
periodic  maidens  at  considerable 
detail.  Mrs.  IJnton  is  almost  too 
intellectual  for  a  novelist;  by 
which  we  mean  that  we  often 
turn  away  from  admiring  the  he- 
roine to  admiring  Mrs.  Linton  her- 
self— ^the  keenness  of  her  analysis, 
the  finish  of  the  style,  the  subtlety 
of  the  plot.  The  work*  is  remark- 
able for  its  social  sketches  and 
sensational  denouement. 

In  the  literature  of  travel  we 
think  we  can  hardly  err  in  con- 
ceding a  very  conspicuous  place 
to  Major  Campion's  work.  On  the 
Frontier.^  Mr.  Campion  knew 
George  Catlin  in  his  youth;  he 
early  drank  in  stories  of  peril  and 
adventure.  He  was  bom  hunter, 
trapper,  pioneer.  After  many 
years  the  dormant  instincts  re- 
vived, and  Mr.  Campion  set  out 
on  a  wild  career  in  the  Far  West 
which  Mr.  Catlin  would  have  re- 
garded with  keen  appreciation. 
His  descriptions  of  his  camp  by  the 
Eepublican  Eiver  on  the  Grande 
Prairie,  and  his  experiences,  first 
with  buffaloes  and  then  with  In- 
dians, are  enough  to  fire  the  imagin- 
ation, and  to  uige  many  a  young- 
ster to  start  for  an  expedition  in 
the  Far  West.  Major  Campion  has 
a  modest,  straightforward,  De  Foe 
style  of  writing,  which  irresistibly 
allures  the  reader,  and  we  found 
ourselves  positively  unable  to  put 
down  his  book  until  we  finished 
it.  The  vicissitudes  of  a  hunter's 
life  are  so  great  that  we  can  well 

•  The  World  Vfdl  lott.  By  E.  Lynn 
Linton.    2  vols.    (Chatto  A  \5^indi2s  ) 

t  On  the  Frontier :  Bemxniseencet  of 
Wild  SfiorU,  Perianal  Adrenturex,  and 
Strange  Scene*.  By  J.  S.  Campioa. 
(Chapman  &  Hall.) 
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understand  that  the  author  sees  a 
great  deal  in  civilisation  to  recom- 
mend it.     He  suffered  terribly  at 
the  hands  of  the  Indians,  who 
destroyed  all  the  property  he  had 
amassed ;  but  he  seems  to  possess 
wonderful  powers  of  recuperation. 
There  might  be  buffalo,  prairie 
beai^  and  venison  one  day;  but 
another  day  he  would  be  wet, 
cold,  hungry,   and  forlorn,   and 
have  to  '  tighten  the  waist-belt  to 
the    last  hole.'      Bears,   wolves, 
pumas,  lynxs,  at  times  proffered 
their  companionship,  but  the  wild 
Indians  proved  worse  than  all  the 
wild  animals.      On  one  occasion 
he  was  nearly  starved ;  on  another 
he  was  snowed  up.     On  one  or 
two  occasions  he  was  nearly  shot ; 
on  one  or  two  more  nearly  eaten. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  interest- 
ing and  instructive  information  to 
be  derived  from  the  work :  about 
salt  grasses  and  a  soda  lake;  about 
plants  and  animals ;  about  silver 
mines    and   speculations;    about 
forests  and  canons.     He  has  ro- 
mantic   stories    about    Peruvian 
beauty,    and  wild   stories  about 
fights  and  flights.     We  suddenly 
find  a  curious  comic  touch  about 
London  society.   At  Leavenworth 
City  he  met  a  set  of  aristocratic 
young  fellows  who  had  come  out 
to  shoot     Wishing  to  befriend 
them  he  proffered  to  put  them  in 
the  way  of  things,  and  help  them 
in  their  plans.     The  greenhorns 
had  actually  brought  four  servants 
in  livery  out  to  the  frontier,  and 
they  superciliously  declined  the 
help  of  the  best  hunter,   'from 
snipe   to  Indians,'  whom  chance 
had  thrown  in  their  way  :  '  0,  we 
never  take  advice  from  an  entire 
stranger.     We  have  letters  to  the 
first  banker  here.     We  shall  rely 
entirely  on  him  in  the  matter.   He 
will  have  our  full  confidence.  Ah, 
good-morning ;  ah  !*   It  was  a  case 
of  Lord  Dundreary  on  his  travels. 
Amid  the  voluminous  literature 


of  African  travel  some  such  work 
as  Keith  Johnston's  Africa*  be- 
comes almost  a  necessity.     It  is 
one  of  a  series  based  on  Hellwald's 
Die  Erde  und  Ihre   Vdlker,  but 
possesses  a  fulness  with  which 
Hellwald's  section  on  the  subject 
cannot    compete.     Messrs.   Stan- 
ford have  also  published  a  magni- 
ficent map  of  Africa,  the  finest  in 
existence,    which    is    an    appro- 
priate accompaniment  to  the  pre- 
sent work.    The  Atlas  and  the 
companion  volume  bring    down 
our  knowledge  of  Africa  to  the 
last  word.     The  present  volume 
presents  us  with  the  cream  of  all 
the  literature  of  Africa  in  a  sys- 
tematised  and  coherent  form.     As 
a  book  of  reference  it  is  invalu- 
able, and  truly  of  an  encyclopae- 
dic character.     There  are  many 
books  which  describe  various  por- 
tions of  Africa ;  but  there  is  none 
in  existence  which  similarly  brings 
before  us  the  diorama  of  the  whole 
continent.     It  brings    us    down 
from   the   time    of  the    earliest, 
navigators  and  discoverers  to  the 
present    days    of   Cameron    and 
Stanley.     The  great  number  of 
new  books  about  Africa  attest  the 
interest  which  is  now  taken  in 
the   Mark'   or  'lost*    continent, 
and  for  all  objects  of  utility  we 
must  place  the  present  work  at 
the  head  of  the  list. 

Mrs.  Brassey's  Voyage  of  the 
Sunbeam^  is  in  every  way  a  livre 
du  luxe.  The  lady  is  not  a  good 
sailor,  although  her  husband  is 
the  best  amateur  navigator  in  the 
country;  but  she  is  eminently 
courageous,  and  intrusted  herself 
and  her  children  to  his  steam- 
yacht  for  a  twelvemonth's  voyage. 
Her  work  does  not  possess  the 
originality  or  fulness  of  the  books 
which  we  have  named  above;  but 

*  Africa.  Edited  and  extended  by 
Kdth  Johnston ;  with  Ethnological  Ap- 
pendix by  A.  H.  Kcane,  B.  A.   (Stanford.) 

t  Voyage  of  the  Sunbeam.  By  Mn. 
Braiaey.    (Longmana.) 
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it  IB  almost  the  next  best  thing  to 
going  round  the  world  ourselves, 
reading  how   'the  Brasseys'  did 
it  with  every  modem  appliance  of 
luxury  and  convenience.     In  fact 
we  are  reminded  of  Jules  Verne's 
Captain  Nemo  and  his  wonderful 
ship.     They    literally   'surveyed 
the  world  from  China  to  Peru.' 
Perhaps  since  Eogers  published 
his  Pleasures  of  Memory  there 
has   been   hardly  any  work    so 
laviBhly    and    expensively   illus- 
trated.     The    book    is    brimful 
of  information,    presented    with 
skilful    literary    ability,    and   it 
shows  us   how  great  advantages 
may  be  employed  with  the  utmost 
good  sense  and  with  the  best  re- 
sults. 

Another  adventurous  writer — 
to  be  bracketed  with  Major  Cam- 
pion— is  Captain  Parker  Gillmore, 
well  known  in  sporting  literature  as 
*Ubique/  who  has  given  us  a  book 
of  South  African  travel,  more 
especially  the  Kalahari  Desert, 
which  he  calls  The  Great  Thirst 

'  Land.*  His  book  shows  various 
points  of  resemblance  to  that  of 
Major  Campion,  especially  in  his 
extreme  sufferings  through  want 
of  water,  which  nearly  killed  him. 
The  intending  tourist  or  emigrant 
ought  carefully  to  compare  this 
volume  with  what  Mr.  Froude, 
Mr.  TroUope,  and  other  writers 
have  been  lately  saying.  The 
Transvaal  has  every  prospect  of 
being  a  successful  stock-breeding 
country ;  but  at  any  time  one  of 
these  frightful  droughts  might 
prove  the  ruin  of  a  farmer.  Cap- 
tain Gillmore't*  expedition  was  ad- 
inirably  planned  and  equipped ; 
but  it  encountered  great  difficul- 
ties, and  at  times  nearly  broke 
down.     No  sportsman  can  hunt 

large  game  in  this  part  of  Africa 

through  ITatal,  Oranffe  Free  State,  TYaru- 
^^<*^^alahaHI>etert.   (CM8elI,Pet. 


without  obtaining  special  permis- 
sion .from   the    barbaric    kings, 
lliis  is  sometimes  withheld,  and 
not  unreasonably,  as  the  Boersruth- 
lessly  slaughter  big  game  in  count- 
less multitudes,  even  when  no  use 
can  be  made  of  their  flesh.     Cap- 
tain Gillmore  resolutely  set  him- 
self against  such  inhumanity«and 
thoughtless  extravagance.  He  had 
no  ambition  to  make  wonderful 
bags  of  game.     He  excited  the 
disgust  of  his  followers  by  refus- 
ing to  shoot  anything  more  than 
he  really  wanted.     He  gives  in- 
cidentally   very    striking    proofs 
of  the   truth   of  Grordon    Cum- 
ming's  narrative.  The  Kafiirs  come 
out  fairly  well  from  his  descrip- 
tion; he  finds  that   the  natives 
like  and  trust  the  English  as  much 
as  they  dialike  the  Dutch  Boers. 
He  has,  of  course,  a  good  many 
stories  about  lions.  In  this  part  of 
the  country  they  breed  as  plenti- 
fully as  rabbits,  and  are  almost  as 
harmless.     He  has  a  good  deal  to 
tell  us,  too,  about  mission  work. 
His  testimony  is  incidental  and 
unbiassed,  and  is  strongly  in  fa- 
vour of  the  missionaries.   Captain 
Gillmore  does  not  think  it  such  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  pass  through 
Afiica :  '  I  would  say  that,  with 
moderate  expenditure  and  half  a 
dozen   attendants,    I    will    pass 
through    Africa    from    north  to 
south,  and  probably  not  take  more 
than  a  year  to  do  it.' 

We  have  had  two  works  respect- 
ing the  war  in  Armenia  ;  one  by 
Mr.  Williams,  and  another  by 
Mr.  Norman  of  the  Times.*  The 
Asiatic  part  of  the  recent  war  is 
so  much  less  studied  and  under- 
stood than  the  European,  that  we 
are  glad  to  have  the  materiala  for 
accurate  information  and  a  safe 
judgment.  English  interests  are 
more  affected  on  the  Asiatic  side 

*  Armenia  and  the  Campaiffn  of  1877. 
Bj  C.  B.  Norman.  (Cassell,  Petter,  4 
Galpin.) 
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than  on  the  European.  On  a  point 
which  is  very  much  discussed  at 
the  present  time  Mr.  Norman's 
language  is  clear  and  emphatic. 
He  has  no  douht  that  a  battalion 
of  native  troops  would  prove  more 
than  a  match  for  any  battalion 
the  Czar  could  bring  against  them. 
He  holds  that  the  Indian  irregular 
cavalry  would  be  far  more  than  a 
match  for  any  cavalry  of  the  army 
of  the  Caucasus.  Mr.  Norman 
appears  to  us  to  be  anxious  to  be 
impartiaL  He  went  out  a  Turco- 
phiie,  but  he  candidly  avows  he 
ceased  to  be  one.  He  gives  evi- 
dence to  that  systematic  cruelty 
and  nusmanagement  of  the  Mus- 
sulmans which  make  it  unfit  that 
they  should  be  the  rulers  of  terri- 
tory with  an  alien  and  Christian 
population.  He  shows  clearly 
that  for  many  previous  years  the 
Bussians,  mainly  by  means  of 
spies,  had  laid  plans  for  the  cap- 
ture of  Erzeroum.  He  has  a  good 
deal  of  military  criticism  on  the 
operations  of  Mucktar  Pasha,  and 
also  of  the  Eussian  commanders, 
and  freely  acquits  the  latter  of 
the  atrocities  alleged  against 
them. 

Mr.  Hare  is  famous  for  taking 
his  walks  abroad.  After  reading 
about  his  Walks  in  Italy  and 
Spain  we  waited  in  full  expecta- 
tion of  the  inevitable  Walks  in 
London.*  The  two  volumes  are 
very  fairly  done,  albeit  with  a  few 
manifest  errors.  Now  crowds  of 
people  are  coming  up  to  town, 
many  of  the  visitants  can  hardly  do 
betterthan  carefully  read  Mr.  Hare's 
volumes,  and  then  set  to  work 
systematically  to  verify  his  obser- 
vations. Indeed,  people  who  have 
lived  in  London  all  their  lives 
will  find  that  Mr.  Hare  presents 
them  with  a  whole  body  of  inter- 
esting facts,  of  which  they  had 
only  scanty  or    shadowy  ideas. 

*  Walkt  in  London.    By  Aagostiis  J. 
C.  Hare.    (Daldy,  bbister,  A  Co.) 


To  many  parts  of  town,  more  es- 
pecially the  British  Museum,  he 
has  in  fact  given  us  an  excellent 
guide-book.  The  volumes  fall 
into  the  natural  division  of  the 
City  and  the  West-end;  and  there 
is  much  interesting  archaeology  in 
the  first  part,  and  a  good  deal  of 
pleasant  social  gossip  in  the  last. 
The  art-treasures  of  such  houses 
as  Mr.  Holford's  in  Park-lane 
(Dorchester  House)  are  excellently 
described,  and  the  cream  of  the 
whole  literature  which  deals  with 
the  ana  of  the  London  streets  is 
here  presented  to  us.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Hare's 
London  walks  are  an  after-thought 
suggested  by  his  previous  works. 
From  a  boy,  when  he  used  to  read 
Knight's  London  and  dedicate  his 
stray  coins  and  stray  half-hours  to 
it,  he  used  to  delight  in  wandering 
about  town.  He  thinks  London 
the  most  interestingly  picturesque 
city  in  the  world.  He  has  some- 
thing to  say  even  for  the  fogs: 
'  If  the  fogs  are  not  too  thick  an 
artist  will  find  an  additional^ 
oharm  in  them ;  and  will  remember 
with  pleasure  the  beautiful  effects 
upon  the  river,  when  only  the 
grand  features  remaii^  and  the 
ignominious  details  are  blotted 
out,  or  when  the  eternal  mist 
around  St.  Paul's  is  turned  into  a 
glittering  haze.'  One  effect  of  the 
work  upon  the  reader  is  that  he 
determines  to  visit  some  of  the 
out  of -the -way  places  enumerated 
— Jamrach's  collection  of  wild 
animals  in  the  Katcliff  Highway, 
Williams's  Library,  the  Soane 
Museum,  Bourdon  House  behind 
Eatcliff  Highway,  the  rooms  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  and  various 
other  places.  While  using  freely 
the  labours  of  others,  Mr.  Hare 
has  made  independent  contribu- 
tions of  his  own. 

One  of  the  most  charming  vol- 
umes of  biography  which  we  have 
read  for  a  long  time  is  Mrs.  John 
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CConnell's  memoir  of  her  father,* 
Mr.  Bianconi,  the  inventor  of  the 
famous  Irish  Bian  car.  It  is  a 
faithful,  racy,  and  amusing  life. 
Most  modem  biographies  have  a 
certain  unnatural  sickliness  about 
them^  since  they  only  deal  with 
the  good  points  of  their  subjects, 
avoiding  anything  open  to  cen- 
sure, and  carefully  eliminating 
whatever  is  characteristic  and  pic- 
turesque. It  is  not  in  this  way 
that  the  authoress  understands 
her  duty  either  as  a  biographer 
or  as  a  daughter.  She  paints  her 
father  strongly  but  truly,  with 
much  that  is  grotesque  and  even 
unamiable  in  his  character ;  but  at 
the  same  time  with  an  honesty, 
energy,  and  power  that  made  him 
a  great  public  benefactor,  and 
also  enabled  him  to  accumulate 
large  sums  and  buy  a  dozen 
landed  estates.  She  admits  that 
the  revered  author  of  her  exist- 
ence was  something  of  a  '  dodger.' 
The  instinct  of  the  car-driver  was 
strong  upon  him  to  the  last ;  he 
♦would  take  up  a  traveller  into 
his  private  carriage  and  charge 
him  the  usual  fare.  The  bio- 
graphy is  eminently  lively  and 
readable. 

It  is  perhaps  somewhat  annoy- 
ing to  Miss  Zimmern  that  in  pub- 
lishing her  work  on  Lessingf  the 
wind  has,  to  some  extent,  been 
taken  out  of  her  sails  by  Mr. 
Sime's  able  and  exhaustive  book, 
which  wo  recently  noticed.  But 
the  disadvantage  to  the  authoress 
is  the  distinct  gain  to  the  public. 
It  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  the 
memory  of  Leasing  that  he  should 
have  found  two  such  English 
students  to  write  his  life.  The 
English  reader  who  wishes  to 
understand  Leasing  should  study 
both  these  biographies,  and  he 
will    find     that    they    mutually 

*  Memoir  of  Bianconi,    By  Mn.  John 

Hormn  O'CoDnelL     fSmith  <&  Elder.) 

t  M/<  of  Leuing,   B  j  Helen  Zimmern . 
(Longmans.) 


help  and  supplement  each  other. 
While  Mr.  Sime's  work  has  the 
greater    critical    value    and     is 
the  more  exhaustive  work,  Miss 
Zimmem's    account  of  Losing's 
home  and  married  life  is  better 
done  and  extremely  interesting. 
We   think,   however,  that  both 
bi(^raphers  have  failed  to  make 
adequate  use   of  Lessing's  corre- 
spondence with  the  lady  whom  he 
married.    Miss  Zimmern,  without 
going  in  detail  through  Lessing's 
various  works,  gives  a  clear  out- 
line of  those  more  important  ones 
by  which  he  is  now  chiefly  known 
to  English  readers.    It  is  notice- 
able that  several  fresh  translations 
from  Lessing's  writings  have  been 
published  since  the  appearance  of 
these  biographies,  so  that  he  really 
promises  to  be  among  the  very 
best  known  of  German  writers. 
And  it  is  most  desirable  that  this 
should  be  the  case.     Lessing  is  a 
great  force  in  the  art,  the  criti- 
cism, the  philosophy,  the  theology 
of  Germany.     It  is  well  that  such 
a  man  should  be  thoroughly  un- 
derstood,   and    Miss    Zimmem's 
book  helps  us  to  understand  him 
in  very  important  aspects. 

Mr.  L'Estrange's  History  of 
Humour*  hardly  aims  higher  than 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  circulat- 
ing library.  Many  of  the  criti- 
cisms are  obvious,  many  of  the 
quotations  hackneyed.  Still  there 
IB  a  great  deal  of  instruction  con- 
veyed in  his  mirthful  pages.  It 
is  a  great  thing  that  the  history 
of  an  important  province  of  Eng- 
lish literature  should  be  well 
known.  Mr.  L'Estrange,  who 
has  gained  an  honourable  niche  in 
contemporary  literature,  adminis- 
ters  globules  of  criticism  and 
literature  in  pleasant  doses  of 
many  of  the  most  charming  pas- 
sages in  the  writings  of  our  £ng- 
Wak  humorists. 

^  Hitiory  of  EnglUk  Hwmomr,  BjBer. 
A.  G.  L'Estrange.    (Uurst  A  Bladcatt.) 
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Mr.  Page's  life  of  Thoreau*  ia 
a  book  deserving  of  careful  study. 
With  Thoreau's  social  and  politi- 
cal ideas  we  are  not  concerned; 
they  have  been  much  misunder- 
stood, and  he  has  suffered  great 
injustice.  But  his  love  of  Nature 
and  of  all  living  creatures  gives 
his  work  a  poetry  and  a  value. 
He  gave  up  society  and  civiliBa< 
tion  to  wander  into  the  wilder- 
ness, where  he  might  enjoy  the 
plant  and  animal  world  around 
him  and  meditate  on  the  dreams 
of  the  Emersonian  Pantheism. 
Like  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  he  was 
ready  to  discourse  with  his  sisters 
the  birds  and  his  brethren  the 
lish.  Mr.  Page  is  anxious  to  re- 
habilitate Thoreau.  He  thinks 
that  he  *  loved  not  man  the  less, 
but  Nature  more,'  and  that  his 
loneliness  prepared  him  all  the 
better  for  teaching  and  elevating 
his  feUow-creatures.  We  do  not 
disciiss  this  question,  but  leave 
the  beautiful  pictures  of  Nature 
presented  to  us  to  work  their  own 
charm  and  produce  their  own 
beneficent  influence.  It  is  re- 
markable that  in  the  present  day 
the  scientific  study  of  Nature  is 
connected  with  a  heightened  per- 
ception of  beauty,  and  Thoreau's 
Mife  and  aims'  worked  in  the 
direction  of  this  combination. 

Holiday  Rambles  are  described 
by  a  lady,  in  a  series  of  letters 
originally  addressed  to  the  Spec- 
tator j  in  a  very  bright  and  original 
style. f  They  form  a  happy  com- 
bination of  home  and  foreign 
sketches.  They  convey  the  first 
frank  impressions  made  by  different 
kinds  of  people  and  scenery.  They 
will  give  many  useful  hints  to 
travellers  who  are  going  over 
ground  for  the  first  time.  There 
is  a  certain  thinness  and  sketchi- 

*  Thoreau:  hit  Life  and  Ainu.  A 
Stady;b7H.A.PaKft  (ChattoA  Windns.) 

t  uoliday  Ramble*  in  Ordinary  Places 
by  a  Wife  wUh  her  Husband.  (Daldy, 
labister,  &  Co.) 


ness  about  them  to  those  who 
know  thoroughly  the  localities 
which  the  authoress  only  knows 
slightly.  We  must  be  forgiven 
if  we  say  that  at  times  she  is  only 
acquainted  with  the  fringe  of  a 
subject  We  should  add,  how- 
everj  that  the  volume  altogether 
reaches  a  higher  level  than  guide- 
book literature.  There  is  often  a 
vein  of  literary  allusion,  a  touch 
of  music,  painting,  or  poetry,  pass- 
ages of  criticism  and  speculation, 
which  are  really  attractive.  She 
also  interests  us  in  her  children, 
her  cats  and  dogs,  her  home  and 
husband.  Her  sketches  are  al- 
most entirely  occupied  with  Switz- 
erland and  the  Tyrol,  Yorkshire 
and  Devonshire.  We  trust  these 
sketches  will  send  many  summer 
visitants  to  the  lovely  secluded 
districts  of  Yorkshire  and  Devon- 
shire, though  we  would  advise 
them  to  carry  their  rambles  much 
farther  than  is  here  indicated. 
The  chapter  dealing  with  Salis- 
bury Plain  and  cathedral  struck 
us  as  being  very  pleasing,  and^ 
the  whole  volume,  though  slight, 
is  interesting,  fresh,  and  refi^h- 
ing. 

Mr.  Wilson's  Old  Edinburgh  is 
a  pleasant  work,  full  of  literary 
and  archaeological  gossip.*  He 
preserves  many  quaint  and  interest- 
ing particulars  which  might  other- 
wise peridh.  His  chief  authority 
is  the  late  accomplished  antiquary, 
Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe ;  but 
all  is  grist  which  comes  to  Mr. 
Wilson's  mill,  and  his  inquiries 
have  been  prosecuted  through  a 
wide  region  of  research.  There 
are  many  noteworthy  passages  in 
the  work.  Mr.  Gladstone  calls 
himself  a  Scotchman,  and  glories 
in  the  name,  and  his  family  is 
hero  localised.  '  The  town  man- 
sion of  his  ancestor,  Thomas  Glad- 

*  Reminiscences  of  Old  Edinburgh.  Bj 
Daniel  Wilson.  2  vols.  (Edinborgl^ 
Douglas.) 
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stone,  merchant  bnigess,  at  the 
bead  of  the  close,  is  still  one  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  the 
Lawn  Market.  It  is  a  tall  struc- 
ture of  wrought  ashlar,  with 
corbelled  angle  and  ornamental 
gables  to  the  street  On  shields 
cut  below  the  corbels  of  each  gable 
are  the  initials  T.  G.  and  G.  B., 
with  the  merchant  mark  of  the 
old  burgess.  The  house  was  ac- 
quired by  him  in  1631,  and  is 
mentioned  in  an  injunction  of 
Charles  I.,  relating  to  the  armed 
trainbands  of  the  city  in  1634, 
under  the  name  "  Thomas  Glad- 
stone's Land .  *' '  Then  we  have  an 
interesting  tradition  of  Dr.  John- 
son's brief  stay  in  Edinburgh,  when 
he  was  Boswell's  guest.  We  are 
sorry  to  say  that  he  concealed  his 
better  nature,  and  fully  sustained 
his  repute  for  social  sayagery. 
When  Home,  the  Presbyterian 
minister,  produced  his  tragedy  of 
VouglaSf  the  sensational  whisper 
went  through  Edinburgh  that  the 
Keverend  Dr.  Carlyle  had  played 
the  part  of  Young  Douglas,  and 
that  the  Eeverend  Dr.  Blair  had 
assumed  female  attire  and  pfayed 
the  part  of  the  heroine.  It  was 
gossip,  and  nothing  more ;  but  the 
disgust  of  the  Edinburgh  folk  may 
be  imagined  There  is  a  good 
story  told  of  David  Hume.  He 
went  to  live  in  the  New  Town, 
and  when  a  street  sprang  up 
about  his  house,  it  was  apparently 
by  accident  called  St  David*s- 
street.  His  old  housekeeper,  how- 
ever, was  convinced  that  it  was  a 
studied  insult  '  What  do  you 
think  the  ne'er-do-weels  hae  gane 


and  painted  on  our  house-front  f 
When  at  length  Mr.  Hume  had 
comprehended  the  nature  of  the 
provocation  which  so  excited  the 
wrath  of  the  good  dame,  he  com- 
forted her  with  the  philosophical 
reply,  'Tut,  Jenny;  10  that  alii 
Many  a  better  man  than  he  has 
been  called  saint.'  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  interesting  mention 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  We  should 
say  too  that  the  volumes  possess 
a  remarkable  wealth  of  illustra- 
tion. 

We  have  left   to    the  last  a 
charming  work  which  well  deserves 
special    mention  —  Miss    Shaw's 
Caiftle   Blair, "^    It   is   evidently 
written  for  children,  and  children's 
books  form  a  kind  of  literature 
from  which  children  of  a  larger 
growth  may  learn  much.     It  is  a 
kind  of  writing  which  requires  an 
earnest  purpose  and  much  delicate 
tact   and  taste,   which    in    this 
instance    are   very    conspicuous. 
The  children  are  wild   romping 
creatures,  but  honest  as  daylight ; 
and  in  the  end  the   little  hero 
goes  to  Eton,  that  he  may  find  his 
level  and  learn  to  rough  it  There 
is  an   antagonism   between  this 
boy  and  a  conscientious  narrow- 
minded  land-agent  which  rather 
reminds  us  of  that  charming  work 
the  Heir  of  Redely ffe^  in  the  rela- 
tions between  Guy  Morville  and 
his  cousin  Philip.     The  authoress 
has  a  tine  true  intuition  for  child- 
life,  and  excels  in  lifelike  delinea- 
tions of  Irish  scenery  and  society. 

*  C<uiU  Blair :  a  Story  of  Youthful 
Dajfi.  By  Flora  L.  Shaw.  2  Tols. 
(Keg«ii  Paul  *  Co.) 


ACROSTIC  RULES. 

1.  A  First  Prize  of  £25,  a  Second  Prize  of  £10,  and  a  Third 
Prize  of  £,b  ^ill  be  awarded  to  the  three  persons  who  guess  the 
greatest  number  of  the  fourteen  Acrostics  which  wiU  appear  in  London 
/Society  during  the  year,  viz.  in  the  Christmas  Number  for  1877,  in  the 
Kumbers  from  January  to  December  1878,  and  in  the  Holiday  Number. 

2.  The  prizes  will  be  paid  in  money,  without  any  stipulation  whatever. 
8.  If  two  or  more  solvers  shall  have  guessed  the  same  number  of 

Acrostics  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  so  have  tied  for  the  Prizes,  the 
Editor  reserves  to  himself  the  right  of  determining  how  these  '  ties' 
shall  be  guessed  off. 

4.  Answers  to  the  Acrostics  must  be  sent  by  letter  (not  by  post- 
card), not  later  than  the  10th  of  each  month,  addressed  to  the  Acrostit 
Editor  of  London  Society y  at  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  &  Co.'s,  188  Fleet- 
street,  London,  E.C. 

5.  The  answers  should  be  signed  with  a  legibly-written  pseudonym, 
and  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  prize-winners  will  be  required  for 
publication. 


No.  Vn.— DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

No  fairer  sight  than  this  the  summer  noon 
Sees  ever  in  '  the  leafy  month  of  June ;' 
To  which  in  crowds  by  road  or  rail  repair^ 
The  grave  and  gay,  the  noble,  rich,  and  fair. 

I. 

Its  site  is  still  marked  by  the  ruins  of  premises 
Sacred  of  old  to  the  worship  of  Nemesis. 

II. 

This  widow  wavered  whether  with  her 
Friends  to  leave  home,  or  go  back  thither : 
She  loved  her  friends — ^was  tender-hearted — 
But  home  is  home,  and  back  she  started. 

III. 
This  good  old  English  tipple,  dangerous  thing, 

To  the  Pierian  spring  seems  the  reverse  : 
If  shallow  draughts  intoxication  bring. 

More  .largely  drinking  only  makes  us  worse. 

IV. 

A  constable  with  no  pretence  * 

To  very  high  intelligence.  testa. 

TJie  lut  (if  eorreet  Andften  U  thU  Aerottie  will  he  published  in  the  July 
ITvmber  of  LONDON  BociSTY.    Ameirers  mvH  be  addressed  to  the  Aoroetie 
JCditor  (2^ London  Socistt,  188  Fleet-street,  London,  £,€,,  at  letters,  not  on 
jpost'cards,  and  must  reach  this  address  by  June  the  lOth, 


57^  Acrostic. 


ANSWER  TO  No.  VL  (DOUBLE  ACROSTIC). 


1.  z 

I         S         K 

A 

2.  E 

D         F         O 

U 

3.  P 

BALHAKA2A 

B 

4.  H 

E            R 

0 

5.  Y 

0    n    K    a    E 

B 

6.  B 

B    O    A     li     I 

A 

Correct  solutions  to  the  above  have  been  received  from  Aaraxes, 
Abacus,  Aces,  Acipenser,  Alma,  Antagonist,  Araba,  Amo,  Beatrice  W., 
Bon  Gualtier,  Brief,  Cadwallader,  Caller  Herrins,  Cat  &  Kittens, 
Cerberus,  Chinese  Feet,  Clarice,  COM,  Coup  d'Essai,  Croydon  Cat, 
Domino,  Double  Elephant,  Elaine,  Elisha,  Excelsior  Jack,  F.  B.  H., 
Frau  Clebsch,  General  Buncombe,  Gnat,  Gogledd  Cymru,  Giidelda, 
G.  U.  E.,  Half-and-Half,  Hampton  Courtier,  Hazlewood,  H.  B.» 
Hibemicus,  Incoherent,  Irene,  Jack,  Jessica,  Kanitbeko,  Kew,  L.  B., 
Leona,  Manus  OToole,  Mrs.  Dearhat,  Mrs.  Noah,  Mungo,  Muira, 
Nil  Desperandum,  No  Coifuror,  Non  sine  gloria.  No.  2,  Nunqoam 
non  paratus,  Old  Log,  Pud,  Puss,  Racer,  Reynard,  Roe,  Shaitan, 
Sir  dans  Sloane,  Sir  Patrick  Felis,  Smashjavelin,  Spes,  Tempus  Fugit, 
The  Borogoves,  The  Mad  Tea-party,  The  Snark,  Thunder,  Toiy, 
Tweedledam,  Verulam,  Wee  Plots,  Welsh  Rabbit,  Ximena,  Yours  truly, 
and  one  without  signature — 79  correct,  and  14  incorrect :  93  in  all 


TO  GORBESPONDENTS. 

Eew  is  informed  that  the  Holiday  Number  of  London  Society  will  be  pab- 
lifihed  on  Jnly  lat. 

Pleas  on  behalf  of  other  words  for  the  second  light  of  No.  Y.  haye  been 
taken  into  consideration,  bnt  none  of  these  suggested  altematire  solations  can 
be  accepted  as  correct  answers. 
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How  to  get  the  Cheapest  Holidays. 


worthy  people  sometimes  who  are 
ancoDyinced  of  the  yery  first  social 
axiom  of  modem  life.  'We  did 
Tery  well  without  them  in  oxa  time/ 
argue  our  highly  respectable  but 
extremely  fossilised  friends ;  '  and 
we  don't  see  the  necessity  of  run- 
ning away  to  the  seaside,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  every  year.'  This 
is  the. language  occasionally  em- 
ployed by  the  revered  authors  of 
our  being,  or  their  immediate  proge- 
nitors, if  we  give  a  hint,  oblique  or 
direct,  that  some  of  the  coin  which- 
they  are  doubtless  hoarding  for  us 
might  be  advantageously  invested 
in  recruiting  our  energies  and  those 
*  oiouT  belongings,  by  franking  us  for 
a  long  holiday  excursion  from  our 
door  in  starting  to  our  door  in  re- 
turning. The  elderly  birds  do  not 
always '  seem  to  see  it.'  They  have 
never  explored  all  the  green  lanes 
in  their  own  neighbourhood,  nor 
scaled  the  hills  which  bound  their 
own  narrow  horizon.  *  But,  my 
dear  sir,  or  madam,'  is  the  logical 
rejoinder,  *  we  have  justly  left  be- 
hind us  the  inactivity  and  incuri- 
osity of  other  days.  Just  as  we 
have  lengthened  the  average  of 
human  life,  and  have  cultivated 
the  domestic  tub,  and  have  gone 
in  for  baths  of  earth,  air,  vapour, 
and  medicated  water,  and  have  got 
hold  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone, 
and  get  our  news  and  railway  jour- 
neys and  light  wines  at  a  cheap 
rate,  so  it  has  now  become  an 
axiomatic  matter  that  we  musthave 
holidays,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  this — that  we  can't  do  our 
work  unless  we  get  the  rest  and 
the  change  supplied  by  the  holi- 
day.' To  a  candid  mind  such  an 
argument  is  simply  irresistible. 

The  idea  of  cheapness  is  directly 
associated  with  holidays ;  for  in  the 
glorious  system  of  holidays  you 
really  save  very  much.  You  save 
in  doctor's  bills,  for  the  hygienic 
effect  of  a  holiday  is  very  great ; 
you  save  in  education,  for  the  edu- 


cational effect  of  a  holiday  ought 
also  to  be  very  great.     Man,  the 
great   machine    of    machines,  is 
being  rested  and  lubricated,  and 
getting  the  wheels    and  springs 
repaired,  and  varmshed  up  general- 
ly, and  made  almost  as  good  again 
as  new.  All  this  can  be  done  after 
a  very  costly  fashion.     It  can  also 
be  done,  with  care  and  manage- 
ment, in  a  cheap  and  moderate 
way.     The  natural  mind  prefers 
the  costly  fashion.     I  should  like 
to  be  commissioned  to  write  a  book 
on  the  art  of  expensive  holidays ; 
of  course  all  resources  being  placed 
at  my  command  by  an  enterpris- 
ing and  enlightened  publisher:  the 
*  best    hotels,    couriers,    carriages, 
special  trains,  et  hoe  genus  omne.  I 
could  write  a  publication  of  that  kind 
with  considerable  enthusiasm.  Also 
I  have  ideas  of  my  own  on  another 
style  of  holiday  altogether.    Those 
who  have  tried  both  may  speak 
with  impartiality  and  equanimity 
of  either.     We  must  admit  that 
impecuniosity    is    a    considerable 
bane  in   these  present  days,  at 
least  with  a  certain  proportion  of 
her  Majesty's  subjects.     In  these 
days  of  competition  and  expense 
we  do  not  leave  a  sufficient  amount 
of  margin  for  our  pleasures  and 
pleasant  expeditions.     There  is  a 
grand  idea  involved  in  that  admir- 
able expression,  margin.     It  has 
become  an  absolute  necessity — aa 
axiom,  we  called  it  a  littie  while 
ago — ^that  there  should  be  a  holi- 
day.    It  is  the  great  duty  of  a 
margin  to  provide  that  necessazy 
refreshment      The    children  are 
looking  pale  for  the  lack  of  a  little 
fresh  air.     The  good  wife  needs  a 
change.     You,  the  bread-winner, 
acknowledge  the  necessity  in  your 
own  case.     But  what  with  high 
prices  and   depressed  trade  and 
Turkish  and  Egyptian  stock,  yon 
have  to  study  economy  in  all,  its 
branches.     MiU  and  many  others 
have  written  on  political  econooiy 
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I  wonder  why  they  have  not  de- 
voted their  mighty  mental  energies 
to  the  Buhject  of  personal  economy. 

Let  ns,  then,  consider  this  ques- 
tion of  expense ;  go  into  a  family 
or  cabinet  connol,  and  use  all 
necessary  plainness  of  speech. 
Sometimes  a  friend  will  kindly 
offer  to  lend  yon  a  honse  in  some 
lovely  neighbourhood.  This  does 
not  happen  so  very  often,  but  then 
it  is  by  no  means  so  unfreqnent  as 
might  be  supposed.  There  are 
some  people  who  are  always  offer- 
ing to  lend  other  people  their 
houses.  Thus  a  popular  man  or 
a  pleasant  young  couple  may  have 
a  perfect  shoal  of  invitations. 
They  may  set  off  and  visit  a  dozen 
houses,  one  after  another,  as  long 
as  their  time  and  money  hold  out. 
But  when  you  have  bought  first- 
class  tickets,  and  have  hired  cabs 
and  carriages,  and  tipped  servants 
liberally,  and  gone  in  for  fresh 
expenditure  in  dress,  and  moved 
pretty  rapidly  from  house  to  house, 
there  has  really  been  no  saving, 
but  on  the  other  hand  there  has 
probably  been  a  considerable  acces- 
sion of  expense.  The  very  first 
point  to  consider  when  we  aim  at 
cheapness — that  is  to  say,  a  liberal 
cheapness — is  whether  we  are  to 
be  constantly  on  the  move,  or  if 
we  are  simply  to  make  our  head- 
quarters in  some  locality.  The 
great  expense  of  a  tour  is  that  of 
locomotion.  Half  the  expense  is 
saved  if  you  are  in  a  state  of  rest 
instead  of  a  state  of  motion.  The 
chief  secret  of  cheapness  is  to  be 
content  for  the  most  part  to  remain 
quietly  in  one  place. 

An  exception  to  a  considerable 
extent  arises  in  the  case  of  walk- 
ing tours.  But  even  here  you 
have  the  expense  of  inns,  which  is 
more  or  less  in  excess  of  lodgings. 
But  the  walking  tourist  can  tJways 
choose  his  own  inn ;  and  if  he  can 
get  cleanliness,  comfort,  and  g^d 
plain  food,  he  has  all  which  is 


necessary  and  does  very  well.  It 
is  the  vulgarest  idea  of  a  holiday 
to  go  into  any  unusual  excess  of 
eating  or  drinking.  I  am  glad  to 
observe  that  it  increasingly  hap- 
pens that  ladies  take  part  in  these 
walking  tours.  It  is  not  a  bad 
plan,  when  there  is  a  party  of  some 
half  dozen  persons,  to  take  a  pony 
basket-carriage  to  carry  wraps  and 
parcels,  and  render  a  lift  to  any 
lady  who  may  be  tired.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  in  a  walking  tour 
that  a  patient  pedestrian  should 
rigidly  confine  himself  to  a  walk. 
He  will  save  time  and  patience 
and  boot-leather,  if  he  is  not  above  . 
taking  any  chance  lift  which  he 
can  get, — especially  if  he  is  going 
over  uninteresting  country, — or 
post,  or  take  the  rail.  Never  dis- 
dain a  lift,  if  it  is  only  in  a  cart. 
But  the  main  advice  for  a  pedes- 
trian who  wishes  to  travel  cheaply, 
and  of  course  the  advice  has  a  still 
larger  extension,  is  to  get  be- 
yond railways  and  the  great  high- 
roads, to  desert  the  beaten  tracks, 
to  strike  out  a  course  for  one- 
self. By  these  means  you  get 
gUmpses  of  fine  scenery  unspoilt 
by  tourists,  and  often  find  yourself 
heartily  welcomed  by  the  friends 
you  make  among  the  natives. 
Many  delicious  rambles  have  I 
had  in  Kent  and  Su88ex,«in  Devon 
and  Ck)rnwall,  in  South  and  North 
Wales,  in  Devonshire  and  York- 
shire,— opening  up  for  oneself 
what  is  still  left  unvulgarised  in 
oar  own  sweet  rural  scenery,  and 
often  not  paying  more  than  a  shill- 
ing for  a  hot  supper  and  a  shilling 
for  a  bed. 

If  you  take  a  family  to  the  sea- 
side, to  'some  charming  inland 
place,  the  great  thing  to  consider 
is,  whether  you  mean  to  go  at  a 
fashionable  or  unfashionable  time. 
If  you  want  early  peas  or  early 
strawberries  you  must  pay  for 
them  expensively ;  but  if  you  will 
only  wait^  you  ^1  have  your  .peas 
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and  strawberries  both  cheaper  and 
better.  It  is  very  much  the  same 
kind  of  thing  in  respect  to  holiday 
accommodation.  I  remember,  one 
antmnn,  having  a  delicious  little 
house  on  the  Devonshire  coast. 
All  aroond  were  woods  and  waters. 
A  pleasant  winding  path  conducted 
us  to  the  tiny  bay,  where  the  dear 
water  rippled  over  a  pebbly  beach. 
Into  the  little  market-place,  on  a 
Saturday,  came  the  country  people, 
with  much  store  of  fruit,  veget- 
ables, and  poultry,  at  most  mode- 
rate prices;  to  be  exact,  meat 
about  eightpence  a  pound,  and 
poultry  four  shillings  a  couple.  It 
was  a  most  fashionable  little  town ; 
but  it  so  fortunately  happened  for 
me  that  fashion  and  the  devices  of 
the  physicians  had  declared  that 
its  season  must  be  a  winter  season. 
I  had  the  house  for  the  summer 
and  the  early  autmnn,  and  its  rent 
was  a  guinea  and  a  half  a  week. 
But  on  the  Ist  of  October  the 
rent  would  be  three  guineas  week- 
ly; on  the  1st  of  November  it 
would  be  six  guineas ;  and  by  the 
middle  of  January  it  would  pro- 
bably be  nine  guineas  a  week.  Dur- 
ing the  season  of  the  year  in  which 
I  had  it,  the  cliniate  and  the 
country  were  in  the  utmost  perfec- 
tion. Perhaps  the  winter,  for 
some  diseased  lives,  would  give  the 
best  climate ;  but  you  had  simply 
to  live  on  the  top  of  the  cliffs  in- 
stead of  beneath  them,  and  the 
place  afforded  an  admirable  sum- 
mer climate,  a  climate  that  was 
cooler  in  summer  just  as  it  was 
also  warmer  in  winter.  According 
to  my  own  view,  I  combined  the 
maximum  of  enjoyment  with  the 
minimum  of  expense.  Because  I 
could  not  get  a  ?miter  house  cheap 
at  this  particular  place,  I  was  not 
convinced  that  I  could  not  get  an 
admirable  winter  climate  at  a  most 
reasonable  rate.  I  had  simply  to 
discard  the  vagaries  of  fashion  and 
the   irrationaUty  of  Englishmen. 


That  which  constitutes  the  sofU 
ness,  mildness,  and  equability  of 
the  climate  of  the  English  sea- 
board is  the  healing  influence  of 
the  Gulf  Stream.  It  is  the  Gulf 
Stream  which  prevents  the  climate 
of  England  being  that  of  Labrador. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of 
Devonshire.  We  might  indeed  go 
a  great  deal  more  north  than  Devon- 
shire for  our  illustration.  If  you 
go  up  the  western  coast  of  Scotland, 
in  the  Isle  of  Bute  you  may  find 
a  soft  and  balmy  climate  as  health- 
ful as  Bournemouth,  or  almost  as 
good  as  Madeira  itself.  For  the 
matter  of  that  too,  you  may  for 
many  months  in  the  winter  find  a 
delicious  climate  on  the  east  coast, 
where  the  east  winds  are  less  felt 
than  in  the  island  itself — ^until,  at 
least,  the  regular  east  winds  blow 
in  the  spring  of  the  year.  During 
these  months  you  may  get  palatitd 
rooms  at  the  most  reasonable  rate, 
which  in  summer  would  cost  a  lit- 
tle fortune.  But  let  us  take  up 
again  the  crucial  case  of  Devon- 
shire. It  has  been  settled  by  the 
wiseacres  that  Torquay  is  a  winter- 
place,  and  Ilfracombe  a  summer- 
place  ;  and  consequently  in  the 
winter  Torquay  is  comparatively 
crammed,  and  Ilfracombe  is  com- 
paratively deserted.  But,  judging 
on  abstract  grounds,  I  cannot  see 
the  reason  why  such  a  distinct 
final  preference  should  be  given  to 
Torquay.  Ilfracombe  has  tiie  same 
oceanic  atmosphere  laden  with 
iodine  and  ozone.  It  has  the  same 
health-giving  Gulf  Stream  confer- 
ring all  there  is  of  verdure  and 
beauty.  On  making  inquiries  I 
was  not  at  all  surprised  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  Ilfracombe  was  actually 
two  degrees  higher  than  that  of 
Torquay  the  preceding  winter, 
although  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  it  was  so  equable.  But  in 
house-rent,  vegetables,  poultry  (I 
will  not  say  fish)^  the  advantage 
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would  be  enormously  in  favour  of 
Ilfracombe.  The  hotels  have  the 
wholesome  habit  of  redacing  their 
prices  during  the  winter,  instead 
of  raising  them,  as  is  often  the 
case  on  the  south  coast. 

I  might  carry  this  question  of 
climate  still  further,  in  order  to 
show  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go 
to  the  most  expensive  places  if 
we  wish  to  spend  the  holiday  at  a 
health-resort.  Even  for  consump- 
tive patients  in  the  early  stage  of 
illness  a  removal  to  a  northern 
braciog  climate  is  thought  the  very 
best  ^bing.  I  have  known  men 
who  have  been  obliged  in  absolute 
despair  to  go  to  the  north  of  Eng- 
land or  Scotknd  for  the  winter, 
and  have  found,  to  their  delighted 
astonishment,  that  their  shattered 
health  has  been  completely  recu- 
perated. I  knew  a  distinguished 
member  of  Parliament  who  was 
ordered  out  for  his  health  to  the 
Ural  Mountains.  The  keen  air 
combined  with  the  famous  koumiss 
milk — ^mare's  milk  consolidated — 
served  for  his  comparative  restora- 
tion. Indeed,  beyond  a  certain 
height  consumption  is  unknown. 
Before  you  are  sorry  that  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Riviera  or  our  own 
south  coast  is  prohibitive,  make 
sure  that  you  really  require  a 
southern  climate. 

Now  let  me  indicate  a  way  in 
which  I  can  get  cheap  hoUdays. 
In  the  course  of  my  experience  I 
have  had  direct  letters  of  inquiry 
on  the  matter,  and  so  I  shall  be 
plain  and  tolerably  full  in  my 
narrative.  Never  mind  what  I  am. 
I  may  be  a  clerk  in  the  Bank  of 
England,  or  a  master  in  a  public 
school,  or  a  curate,  or  a  doctor,  or 
'  a  gentleman  of  the  press.'  Any- 
how, the  long-wished-for  holiday 
has  come — not  with  too  much 
time,  not  with  too  much  money, 
but,  such  as  it  is,  it  has  come  at 
lastw  With  the  utmost  joy  I  expend 
sixpence  on  Bradshaw,  and  I  turn 


to  investigate  the  map.  I  want  to 
see  where  the  lines  go,  and  also 
where  they  do  not  go.  I  have 
spotted  a  locality  which,  I  think, 
will  suit  me.  Judging  by  the  map, 
although  this  plan  may  prove  falla- 
cious, I  think  it  may  be  a  dozen 
miles  from  a  railway- station.  The 
distance  from  a  railway-station 
would  be  inconvenient  if  perma- 
nent j  but  for  a  temporary  sojourn 
it  seems  to  promise  what  I  want 
in  the  way  of  rest,  quietude, 
cheapness.  Somehow  I  have  a  few 
lingering  reminiscences  of  the 
place,  which  have  probably  deter- 
mined me  in  the  choice  of  it  A 
great  author  has  mentioned  it  in 
his  letters;  a  great  poet  in  his 
lines.  I  have  reminiscences  of  some 
pictures  in  the  Eoyal  Academy 
recalling  its  rocky  shores  or  its  in- 
land woods.  The  first  thing  I  have 
to  do  is  to  verify  my  vague  im- 
pressions. London  has  plenty  of 
reading-rooms  where  I  may  find 
the  necessary  books.  At  any  rate, 
I  may  be  sqre  of  finding  them  in 
the  Eeading-room  of  the  British 
Museum.  There  I  may  read  up 
all  the  history,  natural  history, 
legend,  topography,  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. There,  too,  I  am  sure 
to  find  some  directory  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Perhaps  I  may 
find  the  address  of  somebody  I 
know.  The  world  is  not  so  big  as 
we  think ;  the  surface  of  life  is  so 
small  that  this  is  not  at  all  un- 
likely. The  parson  of  the  parish 
will  certainly  not  be  offended  if  I 
venture  to  make  any  inquiries 
which  may  suggest  themselves. 
And  if  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst,  I  can  just  move  on  to  the 
next  place. 

I  arrive  at  what  is  called 
Moulton-road  Station.  Moulton 
is  two  miles  off,  and  lies  on  the 
coast.  A  carrier's  cart  goes  to 
Moulton,  starting  from  the  Barley 
Mow,  where  they  brew  a  white 
beer  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the 
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coontTj,  pleasmt  and  sparklmg, 
whereof  I  parUke,  moderately  and 
with  approbation.  I  find  that  this 
carrier's  cart  goes  to  Moulton  and 
to  a  Tillage  beyond,  and  that  it 
practicaUy  answers  the  purpose  of 
an  omnibus  or  stag&<x)ach  for  the 
lower  orders  of  society,  who  rank 
below  gigmanity.  In  this  vehicle 
I  took  my  seat,  that  I  might  see 
something  of  the  country,  and 
make  acquaintance  with  the  peo- 
ple. A  Tery  pleasant  set  of  people 
they  were,  with  a  true  fiavour  of 
the  country  and  seaside.  There 
was  plenty  of  talk  going  on,  con- 
fused enough  at  the  time,  but 
afterwards,  as  I  came  to  know  the 
neighbourhood,  gathering  purpose 
and  consistency.  I  heard  how  all 
the  pasture  and  woodland  between 
the  river  and  yonder  mountain 
belonged  to  a  great  squire,  whose 
yacht  had  just  won  a  prize  in  an 
ocean  race;  how  Lord  W.  held 
the  lands  from  where  we  were  to 
the  sea;  how  the  young  squire 
had  not  long  returned  from  maldng 
a  tour  of  the  world,  and  was  want- 
ing to  get  into  Parliament  soon ; 
how  parson  had  restored  the 
church,  and  people  were  huffed  at 
some  of  his  new-fangled  doings; 
how  Jem  Tregartha  had  been  fined 
five  pounds  for  poaching,  and  had 
brought  it  out  of  his  pocket  as 
bold  as  brass,  and  could  well  afford 
to  pay  it  out  of  the  money  which 
he  made  by  his  snares  and  night- 
lines:  On  our  road  we  passed  a 
broad  shallow  pond,  where  never- 
theless the  water  was  up  to  the 
axles  of  the  wheels;  and  then, 
arcaded  by  boughs  overhead,  it 
passed  through  a  wilderness-look- 
ing country.  At  one  point  of  it  a 
smart-looking  gig  was  in  attend- 
ance to  bear  away  one  of  the  most 
Bubstantial-looking  of  our  party. 
Very  little  social  inferiority  was 
implied  by  the  use  of  this  humble 
vehicle.  The  buxom  wives  and 
daughters  of  small  farmeis  were 


passengers,  and  also  small  traders 
taking  charge  of  their  merchan- 
dise ;  of  course  the  British  bagman 
takingcharge  of  his  parcels.  There 
was  only  one  inn,  I  was  told,  at 
Moulton;  the  rest  being  mere  beer- 
shops.  As  we  drew  near  Moulton 
London  lungs  caught  the  fresh 
sea  air,  and  soon  the  broad  silveiy 
shield  of  the  sea  was  outspread 
before  us.  The  sea  ran  its  fiords, 
like  the  fingers  of  a  hand,  here 
and  there  into  the  heart  of  the 
country.  It  was  high  noon  when 
I  got  to  Moulton.  On  the  way 
down  I  had  stopped  at  a  cathedral 
city.  It  is  always  worth  while  to 
stop  at  a  cathedral  city.  A  cathe- 
dnd  is  always  worth  examining, 
and  there  are  often  very  interesting 
archaeological  remains  in  corre- 
spondence with  it,  and  good,  mo- 
derate, old-fashioned  inns.  Now 
it  was  easy  to  perceive  at  once 
that  Moulton  was  a  most  primitive 
sort  of  place.  There  were  two  or 
three  delicious  villages,  with  trees 
of  orange  and  lemon  blossoming 
in  the  gardens.  Only  in  one  single 
place  did  I  see  the  placard  of  lodg- 
ings to  let  I  heard  that  Lord 
W.  had  a  rooted  aversion  to  mak- 
ing a  fashionable  watering-place  of 
Moulton,  and  always  steadily  re- 
fused to  let  or  sell  any  land  for 
building.  I  went  to  the  inn  and 
called  for  lunch.  They  brought  up 
a  lobster,  for  which  the  charge 
was  ninepence,  and  capital  beer 
from  the  cellar,  cool  as  if  iced,  at 
least  as  much  iced  as  is  safe  and 
advisable.  They  showed  me  a 
pretty  bedroom,  which,  with  the 
use  of  the  parlour,  I  could  have 
for  half  a  guinea  a  week.  There 
was  only  one  other  resident  at  the 
inn,  an  artist-fellow,  who  took  in 
a  lot  of  London  periodicals,  and 
had  books  from  Mudie's.  Unfor- 
tunately he  had  just  finished  his 
work,  and  went  away  saying  he 
hardly  expected  to  be  so  comfort- 
able again.     For  once  I  was  at  a 
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seaside  place  where  there  was 
neither  Pier  nor  Parade.  A  few 
homely  fishermen  were  about, 
mending  their  nets;  and  though 
they  had  a  loDg  talk  with  me,  they 
never  asked  for  beer.  When  the 
fishing-boats  came  in,  I  would  go 
down  to  the  beach.  The  place  was 
rather  famous  for  fish,  and  some 
of  the  Billiugsgate  salesmen  had 
regular  agents.  The  sale  was 
conducted  on  the  method  of  the 
Dutch  auction,  when  the  vendor 
names  his  own  price,  and  each  bid, 
instead  of  risiug,  falls,  according 
to  a  fixed  graduated  proportion. 
As  a  rule,  the  large  salesmen  carry 
all  before  them.  The  fish  are 
rapidly  carried  off  in  a  tax-cart  to 
the  nearest  station,  and  so  on  to 
London.  If  Lord  W.  wants  fish 
he  has  to  telegraph  to  London, 
and  they  will  probably  send  him 
down  some  that  have  been  caught 
just  off  his  own  estate.  Still  fish 
was  cheap ;  a  certain  amount  being 
caught  irrespective  of  the  market 
on  the  beach,  and  sold  about  the 
villages. 

And  here  let  me  suggest,  as 
essentially  bearing  on  tlie  subject 
of  cheapness,  why  in  these  days  of 
cooperation  something  should  not 
be  attempted  in  the  nature  of  the 
buying  of  fish.  It  was  a  favourite 
idea  of  Agassiz — I  do  not  profess 
to  say  it  is  a  correct  one — that 
the  phosphorus  in  fish  makes  brain ; 
and  in  these  fierce  days  of  compe- 
tition we  all  want  to  be  as  clever 
dogs  as  we  can.  ^  Why,  then,  when 
we  go  to  the  seaside,  should  not  a 
few  families  combine  to  buy  their 
fish  at  the  Dutch  auction)  A  whole- 
sale quantity  is  of  course  large ;  but 
it  would  not  be  a  bad  thing  to  live 
on  fish  altogether  for  a  few  days, 
now  and  then,  on  a  stretch.  This 
is  not  difficult  when  you  have  a 
choice  of  John  Dories,  red  mul- 
let,  turbot,  soles,  lobsters,  whiting. 
If  you  want  to  send  presents  to 
your  friends  they  can  have  fish  for 


their  presents.  Sometimes  the  fish 
auction  is  rather  early.  At  Hast- 
ings it  is  about  seven,  on  the 
beach  nearly  opposite  the  old 
castle.  At  Brixham  it  is  about 
four  in  the  afternoon ;  a  veiy  con- 
venient time  for  visitors  from  Tor- 
quay  or  Dartmouth.  An  early 
market  will  cause  an  early  rising, 
a  capital  thing  to  give  you  an  ap- 
petite for  the  fish  at  breakfast ;  and 
fish  never  eat  so  well  as  when 
broiled  an  hour  or  two  after  they 
have  come  out  of  deep  water.  And 
while  on  the  subject  of  fish,  and 
still  adhering  to  our  motto  of 
economy,  why  are  the  old  days 
past  in  which  every  gentleman  had 
a  pond  as  a  preserve  full  of  fresh 
lusty  fish?  Some  men  would  be 
able  to  go  and  get  a  carp  of  several 
pounds ;  and  what  is  more  delicious 
than  a  carp  1  You  would  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  caprices  either  of 
the  fishmonger  or  of  the  fish,  not 
to  mention  winds  and  waves. 

Let  me  tell,  however,  how  I  got 
on  at  Moulton.  I  found  the  popu- 
lation affable  and  unsuspicious. 
They  did  not  present  a  serried  pha- 
lanx against  me,  as  is  sometimes 
done  by  residents  against  visitants. 
In  fact  they  looked  upon  me  in  a 
benignant  point  of  view,  regarding 
me  as  a  benighted  foreigner  who  had 
had  the  misfortune  of  having  been 
born  away  from  Moulton,  but  who 
was  doing  his  best  to  retrieve  that 
calamity.  There  was  a  little  read- 
ing-room in  the  place,  to  which  the 
Vicar  presented  his  Times  on  the 
third  day  after  publication ;  and  on 
depositing  a  penny  in  a  sort  of 
missionary  box,  I  was  free  of  the 
room  for  that  diy.  The  Vicar  did 
me  the  honour  of  a  call;  the 
Vicar's  churchwarden,  the  benevo- 
lent medicus  of  the  district,  frater- 
nised with  me.  Moreover,  I  en- 
deavoured to  make  my  tastes 
aquatic.  I  went  out  fishing  and 
laid  lobster -pots;  I  studied  the 
natural  aquaria  of  the  rock-pools 
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at  low  water;  I  gmtlieredy  cooked, 
and  nltunatdy  deroured  sea-laver, 
which  is  an  ezodleni  dish.  It 
win  haTe  been  peioeiTed  how,  by 
these  hardy  msdc  tastes,  I  had 
saved  veiy  modi  in  billiards, 
cigars,  and  brandy-and-soda.  I 
had  Idtt  the  inn  for  cheap  lodgings, 
whidi  cost  me  exactly  the  same 
rental  and  gare  me  more  qoietode. 
The  common  room  was  more  ex- 
poeed  to  invaaon  than  I  had  cal- 
culated on,  and  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday  erenings  it  was  a  great 
deal  too  noisy.  The  bacolics  drank 
beer  by  pailfnls.  After  chorch- 
time  tibe  wretched  agricoltarist 
made  a  b^:inning  at  his  six  gallons, 
and  by  and  by  he  did  not  know 
whether  he  had  had  his  dinner  or 
not.  He  might  make  sore  that 
his  wife  and  diildren  had  not.  By 
and  by,  too,  thanks  to  the  vicar, 
I  was  taken  into  that  lovely  vUla, 
with  the  orange  and  lemon  trees 
adjoining;  and  as  all  roads  lead  to 
BOTae,  so  I  am  now  never  able  to 
take  a  holiday  without  jonmeying 
in  the  direction  of  Monlton. 

I  ought  to  say  something  about 
cheap  foreign  travelling  daring  the 
holidays.  In  the  oountry  districts 
of  Fnmce,  Italy,  Norway,  there  is 
veiy  pleasant  and  cheap  travelling 
so  long  as  you  keep  to  toler- 
ably fresh  unhackneyed  grounds. 
Tourists  raise  prices  wherever  they 
go ;  and  so  if  you  want  cheapness 
you  should  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
tourists.  If  you  are  a  bachelor, 
with  a  knapsack  and  a  fishing-rod, 
you  can  do  very  well  in  Norway. 
£ut  there  is  no  European  country 
where  you  may  not  do  cheaply  if 
you  keep  to  the  old  towns  and 
the  quiet  valleys  and  mountains. 
You  will  do  all  the  better  if  you 
will  talk  the  talks  and  drink  the 
drinks  of  the  country.  Even  if 
you  are  not  a  bachelor,  as  soon  as 
you  have  established  your  nest,  go 
upon  the  excursion  system  with  ^e 
hardier  members  of  your  family. 


The  chief  financial  consideration 
in  either  case  is  the  ease  of  tranat 
to  and  fro.     Ton   have  to  see 
whether  the  lighter  living  expenses 
do  not  make  up  for  the  heavier 
travelling  expenses.     A  friend  has 
been  teUmg  me  that  he  finds  it 
cheaper  to   take  his    wife,  sons, 
daughters,  maids  and  man,  tutor 
and  governess,  to  spend  the  after- 
noon of  the  year  in  Switaeriand  or 
Germany  than  to  keep  np  his  ex- 
pensive   establishment    at  home. 
Then  of  course  there  are  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  travel,  change,  educa- 
tion, society,  the  increased  mental 
and  bodily  activity.     Even  when 
you  have  allowed  for  a  little  im- 
position, it  may  be  wise  and  cheap 
policy  to  go.     Or  if  you  do  not 
care  to  go  from  England  to  the 
Continent,  go  from  one  part  of 
England  to  another.       In  these 
days,  when  there  is  a  great  conges- 
tion of  society  into  various  centres, 
when  our  great  cities  and  fashioii- 
able  places,  and,mostofall,  LondcHi 
itself,  is  rapidly  absorbing  more 
and  more  of  the  population,  itis  easy 
to  get  into  snug  oountry  quarters, 
or  for  a  moderate  sum  to  rent 
a  house   for  a   season    in   some 
country  town,  whose  inmates  are 
smitten  with  the  desire  of  'touring 
it'  If  you  go  into  an  old-fashioned 
neighbourhood,  you  will  find  rent 
low,  provisions  cheap,  the  neigh- 
bours friends ;  and  so  rich  is  this 
grand  old  hibtoric  EIngland  of  ours 
that  within  a  moderate  circuit  there 
are  abundant  objects  of  natural, 
archaeological,  ana  social  interests. 
I  have  said  that  you  will  find  the 
neighbours  friendly';  but  it  is  al- 
ways best  to  get  an  introduction  of 
some  kind.     One  real  introdncti(m 
is  as  good  as  half  a  dozen.    No 
one  knew  English    scenery  sod 
character  better  than  the  late  Lord 
Lytton,  and  it  was  often  his  pltt 
to  take  up  his  abode  in  some  oodh- 
paratively    obscuro    locality,  aiui 
study  all  its  surroundings. 


How  to  get  the  Cheapest  Holidayi. 


And  now  to  snmmariae  these  nse- 
fnl  obserrations.  Be  willing  to 
give  an  intelligent  attention  to  the 
sabject  of  cheapnesB — that  is,  the 
aaving  of  nnnecessarf  expense, 
and  the  abbreriation  of  nnneceasaTy 
tronble.  Learn  to  get  the  things 
yon  want,  and,  what  !b  more,  to  do 
without  the  things  which  yon  do 
not  really  want  Be  content  to  be 
rather  in  yonr  own  society  than  in 
that  of  a  crowd.  Yon  may  have 
the  command  of  the  moat  fasb'on- 
able  localities  if  you  will  becontent 
to  go  thither  at  nnfashionable 
limes,  and  this  without  the  least 
aacrifice  of  substantial  advantages. 


Don't  be  mean,  bat  at  the  same 
time  do  not  be  afraid  of  being 
thought  BO.  Do  not  be  afraid  of 
going  third  class,  and  carrying  yonr 
own  hag,  and  making  yonr  own 
bargains,  and  doing  your  own  mar- 
kedng.  Define  your  plans  clearly, 
adjust  ends  to  means,  form  the 
design  of  home  or  distant  tnrel, 
and  cany  out  your  programme  to 
the  letter ;  rely  npon  Nature,  upon 
science,  nponyonrself,  for  your  inter- 
est and  amusement,  instead  of  npon 
a  lavish  expenditure.  Most  people 
who  take  long  and  regnlar  holidays 
construct  an  art  of  getting  those 
holidays  cheap  as  weU  as  good. 


HER  HOLIDAY. 


Yes,  it  was  to  be  her  holiday — 
^  all  for  her.'  Nobody  else  was  to 
hare  any  share  in  it  except  myself 
— that  is,  if  going  as  her  coarier, 
paymaster,  and  general  factotum 
coald  be  called  having  a  share  in 
a  holiday. 

We  had  been  married  nearly  ten 
years,  and  what  with  the  cares  of 
home  and  the  training  of  nnmerous 
olive-branches,  she  had  never  had 
any  chance  of  a  rest  Of  coarse 
we  had  been  to  the  seaside  fre* 
quently,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing ; 
bat  then,  sarroonded  by  children 
and  nnrses,  these  trips  had  only 
been  a  continuation  of  the  general 
London  responsibilities,  plus  the 
worries  and  inconvenience  of  lodg- 
ings or  hotels.  Moreover,  withm 
the  last  few  years  there  had  been 
some  trouble  in  her  family,  which 
had  acted  very  prejudicially  upon 
her  sensitive  and  highly-strung 
nature.  So  now  we  were  going 
away  alone — agoing  to  leave  all  the 
children  at  home  in  the  charge  of 
grandmamma — were  going  abroad 
for  six  weeks  together  wherever 
she  liked.  Her  will  was  to  be 
paramount ;  I  was  to  be  her  slave 
— to  pay  the  bills  and  look  after 
the  luggage.  Her  affection  and 
untiring  devotion  to  her  duties  de- 
served no  less.  8he  had  thoroughly 
qualified  herself  for  enjoying  a 
holiday;  she  had  earned  it.  'Italy,' 
she  said, '  where  there  was  sunlight, 
beauty,  and  quiet.'  Qoodl  I 
waved  my  magician's  wand,  rubbed 
the  lamp,  or  spread  the  carpet,  or 
did  any  one  of  those  wonderful 
things  which  necromancers  of  yore 
were  wont  to  do  when  desiring  to 
be  transported  to  distant  ph 


or  rather  I  resorted  to  the  modem 
golden  equivalent  for  such  pro- 
ceedings— and  we  found  ourselves 
certainly  as  if  by  magic  at  Lu- 
cerne. Thence  we  were  to  take  it 
easy,  and  so  jogged  along  over 
the  St.  Gothard  Pass,  and  dropped 
into  Italy  at  the  Locarno  end  of 
the  Lago  Maggiore. 

By  this  time  she  vras  beginning 
to  enjoy  herself  thoroughly;  she 
had  got  over  the  fatigue,  and 
already  looked  much  as  she  did 
the  day  I  married  her.  Yes,  it 
was  very  delightful  to  see  her  so 
well  and  happy. 

'  Why,  it  is  like  a  honeymoon 
over  again,'  she  said ;  '  or  rather  it 
is  as  if  there  had  been  no  break, 
and  that  it  was  only  the  continua- 
tion of  those  early  days.' 

We  spent  hours  and  hoars  upon 
the  lake  beneath  the  awning  of 
one  of  the  flat-bottomed  boats, 
those  first  inceptions  of  the  gon- 
dola; or  we  wandered  up  to  the 
picturesque  old  convent  or  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Madonna  del  Sasso, 
set  like  a  jewel  amidst  the  blue 
hills  behind  the  town.  And  there 
in  the  soft  autunm  evenings  we 
sat  and  watched  the  glorious  sun- 
sets, and  the  boundless  panorama 
of  alp,  plain,  and  lake,  whilst  the 
bell  in  the  campanile  hard  by 
called  the  peasantry  to  vespers, 
and  the  pealing  of  the  deep-toned 
organ  resounded  through  the 
choir. 

We  selected  Locarno  as  a  halt- 
ing-place, because  it  was  at  that 
time,  and  is  so  partly  still,  out  of 
the  rush  of  the  tourist.  A  primi- 
tive place,  with  simple  civil  people 
willing  to  serve  and  oblige  honestly. 
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and  without  hayiog  for  the  first 
qnestion  m  their  minds,  '  What 
shall  we  get  by  it?'  Thus  we  came 
to  know  some  of  them  liying  up 
there  near  the  sanctuary,  and  to 
speak  or  nod  when  we  met  from 
time  to  time. 

Notably  amongst  these  was  a 
mother  and  child — ^a  sweet  little 
chubby  cherub  of  a  boy  about 
four.  The  Italian  folk  in  Uie  north 
there  are  not  as  a  rule  handsome, 
but  this  mother  was  an  exception, 
aud  the  child  was  like  her.  Supe- 
rior too  in  all  respects,  she  looked 
better  bom,  bred,  and  nurtured; 
nay,  there  was  even  a  look  of  cul- 
ture and  refinement  about  her. 

Immensely  attracted  by  this  pair, 
my  wife  particularly  would  lose  no 
opportunity  of  giving  the  little  one 
a  pat  and  a  kiss,  and  of  exchanging 
a  pleasant  word  or  two  in  the  best 
Italian  she  could  muster  with  the 
mother,  who  by  degrees  on  her 
part  began  to  speak  a  little  Eng- 
lish, and  to  take  us  into  her  confi- 
dence. She  explained  that  she  had 
married  an  Englishman,  a  gentle- 
man, she  declared,  who  had  died 
suddenly  more  than  four  years  ago, 
and  just  before  the  little  one  was 
bom.  His  famOy  never  knew  of 
the  marriage;  he  had  intended, 
she  said,  to  proclaim  it,  and  face 
the  consequences  of  the  mesal' 
lianee,  as  it  would  be  called ;  but 
his  sudden  end  prevented  this,  and 
to  this  day  she  believed  her  exist- 
ence even  was  unknown  to  her  hus- 
band's people.  But  she  did  not 
care ;  he  had  left  her  just  enough 
to  live  upon ;  and  she  had  come  to 
dwell  at  Locarno,  where  her  aged 
father  lived,  and  whose  last  days 
she  desired  to  soothe.  She  was 
quite  contented  with  the  humble 
hfe  she  led  there  in  yonder  Httle 
wooden  chalet — at  least,  until  the 
good  Qod  should  take  bim  to  his 
rest 

Would  we  enter  the  abode  and 
speak  to  her  father  1   He  was  a 


rery  handsome  old  man,  a  native 
of  Tuscany  who  had  seen  better 
days.  Mai  it  mattered  little  that, 
or  why  he  had  come  so  far  north. 

Her  name,  we  asked. 

Ah,  her  maiden  name  was  one 
that  in  past  times  had  strack 
terror  to  the  foes  of  liberty ;  she 
would  rather  not  mention  it.  Her 
father,  even,  had  considered  it 
wise  to  drop  it,  and  had  adopted 
her  sumame,  her  married  name, 
the  name  of  her  husband,  that  is. 

What,  had  he  taken  an  English 
name? 

No,  not  an  English  name ;  her 
husband  had  been  naturalised  as 
an  Italian,  had  changed  his  name 
for  reasons — they  did  not  signify ; 
and  he  was  known  as  Giorgio 
Yianero,  she  was  Lucia. 

Of  course  we  went  in  and  spoke 
to  the  old  farmer-like  man,  who, 
partially  paralysed,  always  sat  by 
the  window  of  his  neat  little  house. 
He  received  us  with  the  grace  of 
a  prince,  regretted  that  his  infir- 
mities prevented  him  from  doing 
the  honours  of  the  neighbourhood, 
so  beautiful  as  it  was. 

Naturally  we  looked  in  upon 
him  more  than  once,  but  still  it 
was  his  grandchild  that  was  the 
attraction ;  my  wife  declaring  that 
little  Paolo  was  the  veriest  darling 
she  had  ever  seen,  that  he  re- 
minded her  of  our  youngest,  and 
that  she  should  like  to  carry  him 
off,  probably  because  we  had  not 
enough  of  our  own. 

Now  she  was  a  woman  not  given 
to  morbid  fancies,  thoroughly 
healthy,  with  plenty  of  common 
sense.  So  I  was  a  Uttle  surprised 
at  this  extravagant  admiration,  and 
to  hear  her  say  that  the  child  bore 
any  resemblance  to  ours.  I  could 
see  none ;  but  it  was '  her  holiday,' 
and  she  was  not  to  be  crossed. 

Well,  if  I  was  surprised  by  this, 
judge  how  much  more  so  I  was 
when  she  suddenly  one  morning 
announced  herwish  to  return  home. 
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^  We  hare  not  been  swaj  three 
weeks,'  I  mildlj  protested. 

'No/  she  said;  'but  I  hare 
got  a  strange  longing  to  see  the 
childien;  I  can't  bear  to  be  away 
from  them  any  longer.  Inever  hare 
been  away  from  them  two  days, 
much  less  two  weeks,  before,  and  I 
can't  bear  it ;  I  mnst  go  back.' 

*  And  leave  thus  suddenly  your 
pretty  little  protSgS  on  the  hiU  up 
there  f  I  Tentnred  to  say. 

'  Yes,'  she  answered  ;  *  that  is 
the  reason,  that  is  what  has  made 
me  wish  to  go.  I  mean  the  sight 
of  that  mother's  lore  for  her  child 
makes  me  envioas ;  I  want  to  be 
with  my  own/ 

What  Goold  I  say  ?  It  was  her 
holiday,  to  do  as  she  pleased  with ; 
if  she  pleased  to  cat  it  shorty  she 
most. 

*  We  will  be  off  to-night,  love,' 
I  said ;  bat  inwardly  I  was  grieved, 
saddened,  not  only  by  the  disap- 
pointment, but  becaose,  seeing  that 
we  had  excellent  accounts  from 
home,  this  strange  freak  had  some- 
thing morbid  in  it,  unlike  her.  Yet 
there  was  no  appeal,  and  I  began 
making  arrangements  for  oar  de- 
parture. 

'  You  will  go  up  and  say  good- 
bye to  the  little  chap,  your  friend  V 
I  asked. 

'  Certainly/  she  answered ; '  you 
will  come  with  me,  won't  you  7' 

'  We  will  go  at  once,'  I  said.  I 
was  the  slave,  I  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  obey. 

It  was  a  wild  and  gusty  day  for 
August,  and  the  landscape  looked 
less  inviting  than  usual,  as  we  as- 
cended the  zigzag  path  leading  to 
the  sanctuary  a  litUe  above  which 
on  the  hill-side  lay  the  home  of 
our  new  friends.  At  one  of  the 
angles  near  the  top  of  this  zigzag 
the  path  passed  perilously  close  to 
a^  steep  precipice,  which  for  some 
distance  formed  one  bank  of  a 
mountain  stream  as  it  came  tear- 
ing down  over  a  rocky  bed.     This 


spot  was  a  great  height  from  the 
level  of  the  lake,  and  the  predpioe 
itself  just  there  was  some  forty 
feet  above  the  river.  A  few  rough 
bashes  made  a  feeble  parapet  on 
the  broken  ground  at  the  actual 
edge,  but  beyond  these  there  was 
nothing  but  a  sheer  down  wall  of 
rock.  As  we  reached  this  comer 
we  saw  fluttering  in  the  wind  what 
looked  at  first  like  a  handkerdiief 
hanging  from  one  of  the  bushes, 
but  which  proved  on  our  coming 
closer  to  be  the  garment  of  a  child 
who  was  standing  at  the  very  veige 
of  the  chasm. 

'  How  dangerous  f  exclaimed  m j 
wife ; '  who  can  have  left  a  child  in 
soch  a  place  f 

It  was  a  solitary  walk  this,  es- 
pecially at  midday,  and  we  had 
not  met  a  creature  since  we  cleared 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  except 
an  old  monk  toddling  down  upon 
some  mundane  errand. 

'  Ah  1'  she  cried,  as  we  got  stall 
nearer,  '  why  it  is — ^yes,  I  dedare 
— ^why,  it  is  dear  little  Paolo 
himself.  Qood  gracious  I  he  has 
strayed  away  down  here  alone  to 
look  for  blackberries,  no  doubt;' 
and  as  she  spoke  she  roshed  for- 
ward, and  seizing  the  child  by  the 
skirt  drew  it  bads,  from  the  peril- 
ous edge  over  which  it  was  craning. 
As  I  came  up  we  both  saw  that  the 
little  creature  was  crying  bitterly, 
and  he  immediately  began  pointing 
down  towards  the  stream,  and  lisp- 
ing out,  '  Mia  madre,  mia  madrel' 

I  bent  over  and  looked  down  in 
the  direction  the  little  one  was 
pointing,  and  to  my  dismay  among 
the  rocks  at  the  verge  of  ^e  river 
beheld,  lying  prostrate  thirty  feet 
below,  the  motionless  form  of  the 
mother. 

Then  ensued  a  scene  which  I 
will  not  dwell  upon.  I  flew  up  to 
the  sanctuary  for  assistance.  Hy 
wife,  clasping  the  little  one  in  her 
arms,  hastened  down  to  a  place 
where  it  was  just  possible  by  a  veiy 
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Toagh  scramble  to  get  round  to  the 
bed  of  the  river.  Here  I  and  those 
whom  I  had  brought  with  me  pre- 
sently joined  her,  and  we  made 
onr  way  to  the  Inckless  woman. 
She  was  not  dead,  bnt  quite  insen- 
sible, and  after  infinite  trouble  and 
care  we  managed  to  cany  her  up 
to  her  home,  my  wife  with  Paolo 
in  her  arms  preceding  us,  and 
breaking  the  sad  news  to  the  aged 
father. 

The  only  sort  of  medical  aid  ob- 
tainable in  that  primitive  place 
came  from  the  sanctuary,  and  soon 
an  old  monk,  to  whom  the  natives 
all  seemed  to  defer,  was  in  atten- 
dance, and  after  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  patient  pronounced  that 
by  a  great  mercy  no  bones  were 
broken,  but  that  the  poor  woman 
was  suffering  from  concussion  of 
the  brain,  and  that  some  weeks 
might  elapse  before  she  would  be 
about  again. 

'  Do  you  still  hold  to  your  de- 
termination of  returning  home  V  I 
said  to  my  wife,  when  the  excite- 
ment and  the  sorrow  which  this 
catastrophe  had  caused  were  a 
little  abated;  for  I  own  I  was 
selfish  enough  to  hope  that  out  of 
this  evil  good  might  come  in  the 
shape  of  makiug  her  prolong  her 
holiday.     The  hope  was  realised. 

'  No,'  she  answered ;  '  perhaps  I 
can  be  of  some  use  here;  I  will 
not  go  back  yet.  This  little  one 
will  want  a  mother's  care  now :  I 
will  be  that  mother,  for  I  love  him 
more  than  ever,  and  I  wish  more 
than  ever  that  he  belonged  to 
me.* 

I  need  hardly  say  that  under 
other  circumstances  I  should  have 
entirely  objected  to  her  assuming 
such  maternal  responsibilities;  that 
I  should  have  pointed  out  that  it 
was  no  duty  of  hers,  a  well-born 
lady,  in  this  fashion  to  look  after 
the  offspring  of  an  unknown  pea- 
sant woman ;  and  that  there  were 
plenty  of  neighbours  willing  and 


ready  to  undertake  the  task,  and 
who  were  really  the  proper  peo- 
ple, &a 

But  what  could  I  do  %  Was  it 
not '  her  holiday*  1  had  I  not  pro- 
mised a  hundred  times  to  conform 
to  her  every  wish,  whim,  or  caprice) 
— ^because  I  thought  she  had  none, 
and  I  never  expected  to  be  put  to 
this  kind  of  test^  for  had  I  not 
married  a  sensible  woman  7  I  was 
puzzled;  but  I  could  only  conform, 
saying  to  myself, '  They  are  strange 
creatures,  women;  one  never  knows 
them — ^no,  not  after  ten  years  of 
the  closest  intimacy.* 

So  we  stayed  on ;  she  devoting 
the  greater  part  of  her  time  to  at- 
tendance upon  the  sick  woman 
(who  still  lay  unconscious)  and 
her  child,  whose  lisping  and  im- 
perfect words  had  told  us  too 
pUdnly  that  it  was  while  stretch- 
ing over  the  edge  of  the  precipice 
to  gather  blackberries  for  him  that 
his  mother  had  lost  her  footing 
and  fallen  headlong  down.  My 
wife  would  spend  hours  by  the 
bedside.  I  ventured  to  remon- 
strate, and  got  a  severe  snubbing 
for  my  pains. 

One  evening  about  a  week  after 
the  catastrophe,  whilst  I  was  wait- 
ing for  her  at  a  spot  hard  by  the 
sanctuary  where  we  often  sat,  she 
came  up  to  me  in  the  most  excited 
frame  of  mind.  I  was  really 
alarmed;  I  had  never  seen  her 
equable  temperament  so  disturbed. 

'  0  Walter,*  she  exclaimed, '  I 
have  just  come  from  the  poor 
woman,  and  I  have  had  such  a 
shock!  She  has  regained  con- 
sciousness, but  not  her  senses,  which 
the  good  frate^  who  watches  her 
always,  tells  me  frequently  hap- 
pens in  such  cases.* 

'But  what  of  that?  why  should 
it  excite  you  so  7'  I  asked,  quite 
mystified  by  my  wife's  words. 

'Ah,  I  don't  know,  I  cannot 
tell  you;  my  hopes,  my  belief, 
have  hardly  taken  form  yet ;  only 
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come  qoicklj  with  me  up  to  the 
house.  O  Walter,  it  is  all  so  won- 
derful !  Gome,  let  ns  get  on  faster ; 
I  want  so  to  get  hack,  that  yon 
and  I  hoth  may  listen  to  Lnda 
Yianero's  broken  words,  prove 
their  meaning,  and  so  dear  up  a 
doubt  that^' 

'  What  do  yon  meanf  I  cried. 
*  What  can  she  hare  said  to  so 
strangely  move  yon  ?'  and  I  inwardly 
thought^ '  O,  that  I  had  never  con- 
sent^ to.<'  her  holiday"  1' 

*  I  will  tell  you,  if  you  will  only 
hurry  on  as  fast  as  you  can.  Signs 
of  animation  set  in  about  an  hour 
ago,  and  her  first  words  were, 
"  Paolo,  Paolino."  I  held  the  boy 
up  to  her,  but  she  took  no  heed  of 
him,  and  went  on  murmuring 
another  name  over  and  over  again 
so  often,  that  I  felt  quite  mysteri- 
ously affected.  It  was — '  But 
here  reaching  the  door  of  the 
chalet,  my  wife*  hurried  me  to  the 
bedside. 

The  old  monk  held  up  a  warn- 
ing finger  as  we  entered ;  we  hardly 
dared  to  draw  a  breath  as  we 
listened  to  Lucia's  low  unconscious 
tones. 

'  Giorgio,  Giorgio  mio,'  she  was 
saying  in  Italian,  like  one  who 
talks  in  a  dream,  'never  tell  of 
our  marriage:  they  will  not  love 
me,  they  will  neglect  me.  Hide  it, 
and  the  little  one  too ;  do  not  let 
them  see  him ;  they  would  break 
his  heart  with  coldness,  they  would 
not  even  own  him  !  Yes,  perhaps 
your  sister  might,  for  she  loved 
you,  Giorgio  mio ;  you  have  told 
me  so.  She  felt  for  you,  and  wept 
for  you,  and  knew  why  you  went 
away,  and  came  to  live  in  the 
midst  of  sunny  skies  and  beauti- 
ful pictures.  Ah,  well,  you  can  tell 
her  if  you  like;  she  would  love 
Paolino  for  your  sake.  Look  at  him, 
Giorgio.     Kiss  him !' 

Here  she  seemed  once  more  to 
lapse  into  unconsciousnessi  and  the 
good^te  said, 


*  Ah,  poor  Luda,  her  mind 
wanders  back  to  her  marriage,  and 
mingling  past  and  present,  she 
spefl^  of  what  never  was;  the 
father  never  saw  the  child.' 

'  Did  you  know  her  husband, 
then )'  inquired  my  wife  in  Italian. 

The frcUe  shook  his  head ; '  Only 
the  circumstances  of  the  marriage.' 

'  Tell  me,  what  were  they  f  she 
exclaimed,  clasping  her  hands  in 
an  agony  of  exdtement 

'  Simple,  very  simple,'  sud  the 
holy  man,  quite  unmoved,  and 
shrugging  his  ample  shoulders; 
'a  young  Englishman,  an  artist, 
living  in  Florence,  and  who  had 
made  Italy  the  land  of  his  adoption, 
and  who  took  an  Italian  name,  fell 
in  love  with  Luda,  who  was  his 
model,  and  married  her;  not  an 
unusual  occurrence  amongst  your 
countrymen,  I  believe,'  he  added, 
taming  to  me. 

I  was  bewildered ;  did  not  know 
in  the  least  what  to  make  of  aU 
this,  and  I  have  no  doubt  I  looked 
as  stupidly  helpless  as  I  felt 

'And  thenf  eagerly  inquired 
my  wife,  seizing  the  froths  arm, 
and  looking  into  his  face,  after 
casting  a  glance  of  unutterable 
scorn  upon  me. 

'  He  made  a  little  home  for  her, 
and  everything  pronused  well  for 
their  happiness,  when  he  was 
taken  suddenly  ill,  broke  a  blood- 
vessel, and  died  in  Lucia*s  arms.' 

'  Do  you  know  what  his  English 
name  was  ?'  here  again  hurriedly 
inquired  my  wife. 

'  What  can  you  possibly  want  to 
know  that  for?'  I  interposed  in 
English,  quite  in  the  dark  as  to 
what  she  was  driving  at. 

*  0  Walter,  Walter!  how  stupid 
you  are  1'  she  answered,  throwing 
more  and  more  contempt  into  her 
words  and  manner ;  *  does  nothing 
suggest  itself  to  you  ?  Can't  you 
guess  what  I  am  blinking  of  ?  TeQ 
me,'  she  said,  again  repeating  her 
question  in  Italian,  and  tomiii^  to 
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the  monk,  'tell  me  the  English 
name  of  Lncia's  hosband ;  do  jon 
know  what  it  was  7' 

'  6i,  signora,  si ;  but  I  cannot 
reveal  it ;  it  was  made  known  to 
me  under  the  seal  of  confession/ 

Seeing  that  she  was  again  aboat 
to  nrge  the  frate  to  grant  her  re- 
quest,  I  entreated  her  to  be  silent, 
and  to  look  after  little  Paolo, 
who  was  cHmbing  up  to  his  mother 
and  trying  to  make  her  play  with 
him. 

'  Ah  I'  she  then  exclaimed, '  dear 
little  fellow ;  do  look  at  him,  Wal- 
ter, and  then  think  of  his  father's 
assumed  Italian  name — Yianero  : 
think  what  its  English  equivalent 
means.* 

More  bewildered  than  ever,  I 
obeyed  her  command,  and  began  to 
think,  whilst  she,  once  more  in 
Italian,  earnestly  entreated  the 
frate  to  tell  her  the  name. 

'  For  mercy's  sake,  let  me 
know,'  she  said.  '  I  am  not  asking 
out  of  idle  curiosity,  but  only  that 
love  and  service  may  be  rendered 
to  the  memory  of  the  dead.  I  feel 
that  I  am  on  the  point  of  a  dis- 
covery ;  tell  me,  am  I  not  right  in 
believing  that  his  name  was  George 
Blackway  7' 

The  old  monk  started  at  these 
words,  and  so  did  I;  for  this 
was  the  name  of  my  wife's  only 
brother,  whose  death  was  the  piece 
of  family  sorrow  referred  to  at 
starting. 

A  bit  of  a  scapegrace,  with  a 
strong  turn  for  art,  and  never  un- 
derstood by  his  father,  he  had  gone 
to  Rome  years  ago — long  before  I 
knew  the  family — ^had  expatriated 
himself,  and,  with  the  little  com- 
petence he  possessed,  had  entirely 
withdrawn  himself  from  all  his 
early  associations.  His  sister  alone 
at  long  intervals  had  tidings  of 
him,  and  at  length  we  heard,  but 
not  till  long  after  the  event,  that 
he  had  died  in  Florence  suddenly. 
There  was  a  rumour  that  he  had 


married  under  an  assumed  name, 
had  been  naturalised  as  an  Italian, 
but  nothing  very  definite  ever  came 
to  light. 

And  now,  what  was  happening? 
Why,  t]^at  we  had  here  come  upon 
a  trace  of  his  latter  days,  and  had 
found  in  this  obscure  corner  of  the 
world  the  pretty  ItaUan  woman  he 
had  married. 

*  Yes,'  exclaimed  my  wife,  turn- 
ing with  an  air  of  triumph  to  me ; 
'  and  perhaps,  Walter,  you  can  now 
understand  what  it  was  that  drew 
me  from  the  first  towards  this 
woman  and  child,  and  why  the 
little  creature  has  inspired  me  with 
such  a  deep  affection.  It  was  the 
mysterious  and  subtle  instinct  of 
kinship,  of  blood  relationship,  for 
this  baby-boy  is  my  brother's  child ;' 
and  with  these  words  she  seized 
the  little  fellow,  clasped  him  to 
her  bosom,  and  wept  copiously. 

The  matter  was  clear  to  me 
now  at  last;  but  who  on  earth 
could  have  expected  such  a  d&ncme- 
ment,  or  that  she  should  have  been 
led  to  the  only  spot  where  she 
could  have  gained  any  tidings  of 
her  brother? 

And  yet  so  it  was,  and  this 
discovery  was  the  result  of  'her 
holiday,'  that  treat 'which  I  had 
designed  '  all  for  her.'  Of  course 
we  had  an  addition  to  our  family ; 
of  course  the  contract  for  her 
holiday  would  not  have  been 
completed  if  I  had  interposed 
any  views  of  mine,  and  had  pre- 
vented her  carrying  off  in  the  end 
the  young  semi-ItaUan  scaramouch 
to  add  to  our  own  collection. 

However,  I  am  bound  to  say 
I  believe  she  might  not  have 
pressed  this  point  had  not  it  been 
for  the  fatal  effect  of  the  accident, 
whichafter  all  terminated  in  Lucia's 
death,  and  consequently  for  the 
child  having  thus,  as  it  were,  fallen 
to  our  charge  as  his  natural  guar- 
dians. It  was  all  very  sad  and 
miserable,  the  end  of  our  time  at 
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Locarno  inyolving  namerons  eom- 
plications  with  the  local  law.  We 
were  detained  there  till  the  end  of 
October;  for  the  old  padrone  de- 
parted this  life  soon  after  his 
daughter,  and  we  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  proving  our  light  to  the 
child. 

Our  right  to  the  child !  Humph ! 
Truly  women  are  wonderful  beings ; 


and  she  hadinstinctiyely  discoTered 
this  right,  had  diseoyered  it  throngh 
that  mysterious,  delicate,  and  subUe 
intuition  to  which  our  masculine 
and  grosser  natures  are  entire 
strangers.  She  was  quite  correct 
from  the  first  Little  Paolo  has 
grown  up  marvellously  like  his 
youngest  cousin;  even  I  can  see  it 
now. 


A  SUMMER-DAY  DREAM. 


A  MAIDEN  is  dreaming 
This  fair  smnmer-day, 

While  sunbeams  are  streaming 
And  leaves  are  at  play, 

And  wooing  vdnds  wlusper, 
And  sweet  echoes  stray. 

*  The  gleam  of  the  river 

Is  golden  as  light ; 
The  tiny  leaves  quiver 

With  thrills  of  deHght ; 
My  love  cometh — never, 

Or  comes  he  to-night? 

'  0  fair  golden  river. 

You  bore  him  away ; 

0  stream  laughing  ever, 
O  leaflets  at  play. 

Some  message  deliver 
To  cheer  me  to-day  ! 

*  The  brinmiing  wave  swimmeth 

And  breaks  on  the  strand ; 
Ko  message  it  bringeth, 
Though  waiting  I  stand.' 


The  slow  shadows  stealing 
O'er  river  and  stream, 

No  secret  revealing 
To  startle  her  dream, 

Yet  know  of  glad  tidings. 
Though  silent  they  seem. 

While  daylight  is  dying 
And  cloudlight  is  near. 

And  winds  faintly  sighing 
Break  low  on  her  ear. 

Swift  footsteps  are  flying 
O'er  meadow  and  mere. 

A  maiden  is  dreaming — 
The  summer  day's  past^ 

The  sun's  golden  beaming 
Has  faded  at  last 


Ah,  happy  young  dreamer, 
Her  heart  is  at  rest ; 

Her  lover's  arms  hold  her 
Safe  clasped  to  his  breast  1 
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WALKS  IN  CAPRI. 


Capri  has  been  compared  bj  her 
lovers — ^which  are  legion — to  a 
sphinx,  a  saroophagos,  an  advanced 
sentinel,  an  amphitheatre,  and  a 
wreck  of  Eden.  If  the  reader, 
personally  unacquainted  with  the 
island,  yet  with  this  large  choice 
of  similes  before  him,  fails  to  acquire 
a  perfectly  clear  and  accurate  idea 
of  its  general  appearance,  we  must 
despair  of  conveying  one  to  a  per- 
son of  such  a  sadly  unimaginative 
temperament  as  he  has  thus  proved 
himself  to  be. 

Tet  Capri,  like  most  islands, 
has  a  strong  individuality.  Suffi- 
cient to  her  small  self,  there  she 
lies;  complete,  complacent,  isolated, 
though  but  one  hour's  row  from 
Massa,  the  nearest  village  on  the 
mainland,  and  two  from  Sorrento, 
whence  the  excursion  is  usoally 
made.  This  'out  of  the  world' 
feeling  is  caught  by  the  stranger 
and  tourist.  Other  islands  seem 
more  closely  connected  with  their 
neighbours,  near  or  remote.  Capri 
is  a  little  sphere  i  part.  Be  she 
grave,  be  she  gay,  she  weeps  or 
rejoices  alone. 

Something  of  this  character  is 
traceable  in  her  history  too.  She 
has  been  a  pet  possession,  an  em- 
peror's toy,  singled  out  for  special 
notice  and  desire.  So  her  life, 
like  that  of  beauty  in  general,  has 
not  been  all  love  and  idleness  and 
eDJoyment.  Wars  and  fightings, 
in  classic,  mediaeval,  and  modem 
^times,  have  again  and  again  broken 
the  even  tenor  of  her  way,  as  the 
crumbling  fortresses  crowning  the 
ragged  heights  bear  ample  witness 
to  this  day. 

HOUDAT,  '78. 


To  begin  at  the  beginning.  Capri 
was  bom,  it  is  said,  of  volcanic 
origin,  having  once  formed  part 
of  the  mainland.  How  she  came 
by  her  name  is  a  mooted  point. 
Whether  it  be  Phoenician,  or  from 
Caprss,  island  of  the  goats,  let  an- 
tiquarians decide.  Her  youth  was 
passed  under  the  rule  of  the  Greek 
colony  -  republic  of  Naples  or 
Neapolis.  Not  till  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Augustus  did  she 
fedl  under  Roman  dominion,  being 
exchanged  by  him  with  the  Neapo- 
litans for  her  opposite  neighbouTi 
the  island  of  Isdiia. 

After  the  fall  of  Rome,  Capri 
shared  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes 
of  Naples,  under  Qoth  conquer- 
ors, Byzantine  conquerors,  French, 
Spanish,  and  Austrian  princes.    Of 
late  years  the  most  stirring  inci- 
dents in  her  career  have  been  her 
capture  by  the  English  under  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe,  during  the  war  with 
Napoleon  in  1806,  and  her  recap- 
ture by  the  French  two  years  after- 
wards.    It   is    only    by  a  great 
stretch  of  imagination  that  a  travel- 
ler in  the  Capri  of  to-day  can 
realise  the  past  vicissitudes  of  this 
speck  in  the  sea.     At  least,  he  is 
fain  to  believe  she  has  seen  the 
last  of  them.  Brightness  and  peace 
are  the  leading  features  of  her 
aspect.   '  Abandon  all  care,  ye  who 
come  hither,'  should  be  the  motto 
to  meet  us  on  landing,  as,  after  a 
lazy  two  hours  in  a  boat  under 
easy  sail,  we  set  foot  at  last  on  the 
little  beach,  where  we  are  accosted 
instantly  by  a  cluster  of  girls  with 
pretty  faces  and  pretty  names — 
Carmelas,  Pascarellas,  Costanzas, 
Rosinas — who  welcome  us  cordi- 
ally and  gracefully  to  their  shore ; 
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but  fight  ferocionBlj  with  one 
another  for  the  privilege  and  profit 
of  carrying  oar  luggage  up  the 
hill  for  ns,  on  their  heads,  according 
to  the  local  cnstom. 

A  walking  tonr  on  an  island 
some  fonr  miles  long  by  one  and  a 
half,  may  strike  a  rash  observer  as 
onlikely  to  be  fmitfol  in  incident 
or  to  occnpy  more  than  a  couple 
of  days.  Many,  acting  on  tliis 
conviction,  come  over  by  steamer 
from  Naples  or  Sorrento,  and  depart 
the  same  evening  or  the  next,  flat- 
tering themselves  that  they  have 
seen  Capri,  and  taking  with  them, 
for  their  impressions  de  voyage^  a 
general  sensation  of  sea-sickness  in 
the  first  place,  and,  in  the  second, 
a  trio  of  associations — ^things  to  be 
thought  of  in  connection  with  the 
island — the  Emperor  Tiberius,  the 
Blue  Grotto,  and  Capri  wine. 
Though  it  be  through  these  that 
Capri  is  best  known  to  fame,  yet, 
when  all  is  said  and  seen,  it  is 
neither  by  her  vintage,  nor  her 
antiquities,  nor  even  her  grottoes 
of  many  colours — blue  grottoes  and 
white,  red  grottoes  and  green — 
that  she  takes  hold  of  our  affections. 
But  no  real  idea  of  her  charms  can 
be  gained  in  a  few  hours.  A  fort- 
night of  diligent  exploring  is  the 
least  that  should  be  allowed  ;  and 
what  is  wanted  for  the  undertaking 
is  not  so  much  great  seafaring  as  good 
walking  powers,  an  exceptionally 
stout  pair  of  boots,  and,  for  the 
less  sure-footed,  if  an  alpenstock 
or  some  substitute  be  to  hand,  so 
much  the  better. 

We  have  an  earnest  of  hard 
things  to  come,  in  the  steep  ascent 
to  the  village  of  Capri  from  the 
landing-place  or  Marina  Grande. 
There  are  hotels  on  the  beach,  true; 
but  this  half-hour's  climb  would 
be  a  serious  preamble  to  our  to- 
morrow morning's  walk,  so  there 
is  really  no  choice  but  to  make  the 
little  town  above  our  head-quarters 
during   our  visitw     The    narrow- 


paved  footway  runs  between  the 
high  stone  walls  of  the  vineyards 
and  oliveyards  spread  over  the 
hill-side;  and  the  pilgrimage  is 
beguiled  by  the  chatter  of  our  Mr 
escort,  whose  loquacity  and  curi- 
osity are  practically  infinite.  The 
town  itself  is  admirably  situated 
on  a  mountain  ridge,  commanding 
the  lower  part  of  the  island  and  com- 
manded by  the  rugged  upper  heights. 
Here  four  hotels  dispute  the  palm. 
But  no,  literally  speaking,  this 
must  at  once  be  conceded  to  the 
Hotel  Pagano,  beloved  of  Germans, 
and  famous  among  other  things  for 
the  palm-tree  that  is  the  most 
conspicuous  object  in  its  garden. 

Capri  boasts  a  market-place  and 
a  catiiedral.  But  neither  is  a 
proud  specimen  of  its  kind.  Two 
cobblers'  shops,  three  or  four  un- 
pretending cafSSf  a  repository  of 
silk  scarfs,  and  the  post-office  make 
up  the  grand  market  square.  The 
so-called  'cathedral'  is  quite  as 
ugly  as  modem  Italian  churches 
generally  are,  which  is  saying  much. 
*  To  prevent  disappointment,'  be  it 
understood  at  once  that  of  works 
of  art  there  are  none  to  be  seen  in 
this  island  retreat  Only  he  who 
is  sated  with  sculptured  marble 
and  gorgeous  canvases  will  do 
well  to  come  hither  and  fall  in  love 
with  Nature  for  a  change. 

If  you  have  seen  no&ing  south 
of  the  Italian  peninsula,  you  will 
at  first  be  chiefly  struck  by  the 
strange  half  Oriental  touches  in 
which  Capri  abounds.  They  ap- 
pear in  the  architecture  of  the 
dwelling-houses  — walls  often  of 
enormous  thickness,  domed  roofs 
without,  vaulted  ceilings  and  tUed 
floors  within,  and  walks  round  the 
house-tops.  Some  of  these  build- 
ings have  a  blank  sealed  appear- 
ance, and  we  almost  expect  to  see 
some  veiled  Moorish  lady  taking 
an  airing  on  the  roof,  after  the 
fashion  approved  of  the  Easterns. 

The  vegetation  has  the  same 
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norel  character,  Olives  we  know, 
and  yines  we  know;  oranges, 
lemons,  myrtles,  arbutns,  and 
rosemary  are  familiar  shrubs ;  the 
lentisk,  tamarisk,  mastick,  and 
others  less  so,  however;  and  the 
caronba-tree  with  its  huge  pods 
is  a  stranger,  one  whose  acqnaint- 
smoe  we  are  happy  to  make  here, 
since  it  grows  to  a  considerable 
size  and  throws  a  shade  we  shall 
find  extremely  welcome,  the  per- 
forated canopy  of  the  olive-groves 
afifording  no  protection  whatever 
against  the  glare  and  heat  of  an 
Italian  sun. 

But  the  most  conspicuous  and 
characteristic  plant  on  the  island 
is  the  prickly  pear.  It  overgrows 
the  cliffs,  forms  the  hedges,  covers 
the  wastes,  appears  in  gardens,  on 
walls,  everywhere,  with  its  curious 
clustered  massive  spiny  leaves  and 
red  juicy  fruit,  as  pleasant  to  the 
eyes  as  it  is  hopelessly  insipid  to 
the  taste.  To  see  the  cactus  taking 
the  place  of  the  bramble  makes  us 
feel  ourselves  far  from  home  in- 
deed. 


n. 


We  take  the  village  of  Capri 
itself  as  the  starting-point  of  our 
excursions.  It  is  indeed  a  kind  of 
focus,  whence  diverge  the  paths 
leading  to  the  heights  and  depths, 
the  nooks  and  corners,  of  the  is- 
land that  we  hope  thoroughly  to 
explore.  Every  one  of  the  bills 
rising  round  us  will  repay  an 
ascent :  each  affords  a  different 
view,  all  rivalling  one  another  in 
beauty.  There  is  the  Tuoro 
Grande,  crowned  by  the  telegraph; 
the  San  Michele  with  the  remains 
of  an  old  fort;  the  Gastiglione 
with  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  the 
Gastello  di  Barbarossa,  another 
broken  fortress,  named  after  one 
Barbarossa,  a  famous  Gorsair  who 
ravaged  the  island  in  the  Middle 


Ages.  There  is  the  eastern  head- 
land '  Lo  Gapo,'  with  its  Eoman 
ruins;  and,  at  the  west  end,  the 
Monte  Solaro,  which  rises  to  the 
height  of  two  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea. 

Our  first  walk  takes  us  up  to 
the  eastern  promontory  of  *  Lo 
Gapo,'  and  i^e  site  of  Tiberius' 
Villa  Jovis.  He  had  twelve  al- 
together, in  different  parts  of  Capri, 
dedicated  to  various  deities,  but  of 
the  other  eleven  the  slightest  pos- 
sible traces  remain,  and  of  the  few 
tottering  walls  and  mouldering 
chambers  which  are  all  now  to  be 
seen  of  the  Villa  Jovis  there  is  not 
much  to  be  said,  except  that  they 
are  fast  falling  to  decay,  and  pic- 
turesquely overgrown  with  wild 
vines  and  fig-trees  and  the  trailing 
caper  plant.  We  repeat,  the  an- 
tiquary and  art-student  had  best 
study  Capri  in  the  Museum  at 
Naples.  We  shall  hardly  recon- 
struct Tiberius*  villa  in  our  mind's 
eye  from  these  poor  fragments. 

The  point  beyond  is  marked  by 
a  wretched  little  chapel,  where 
abides  a  hermit,  so  old  that  he 
looks  as  if  he  might  have  been 
chaplain  to  Tiberius.  Like  a  spi- 
der in  his  web  he  sits  there  to 
catch  the  flies  as  fast  as  they  come. 
Smilingly  he  receives  the  visitors, 
as  also  their  tribute  money.  The 
offertory  is  supposed  to  be  for  the 
maintenance  of  himself  and  his 
chapel,  though  what  the  precise 
object  of  maintaining  a  hermit  and 
a  hermitage  on  this  eminence  may 
be  it  is  hard  to  determine. 

We  look  over  the  cliffs,  which 
here  rise  to  a  tremendous  height. 
We  lose  our  heads,  figuratively, 
and  our  hats  literally  if  we  are  not 
careful.  There  is  always  a  wind 
on  the  premises  here,  and  n^^y  an 
enthusiastic  German,  forgetting  all 
else  in  his  ecstasies,  has  thus 
doffed  involuntarily  to  ^olus,  and 
one  has  deemed  the  circumstance 
worthy  to  be  immortalised  in  verse, 
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and  indited  a  poetic  *  Farewell'  to 
his  lost  gray  wideawake  ! 

Certainly  nothing  is  easier  than 
to  forget  ererything  in  the  mere 
enjoyment  of  the  sense  of  sight,  as 
we  stand  here ;  with  before  ns  a 
magnificent  riew  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  the  Sorrentine  peninsula, 
and  the  Bay  of  Salerno  beyond. 
In  oar  ardour  we  may  think  we 
see  the  temples  of  Paostum  in  the 
dimmest  of  distances.  But  this  is 
a  poet's  or  archaeologist's  dream ; 
for  they  are  not,  in  point  of  fact, 
visible  except  to  the  eye  of  faith. 
But  the  islands  of  the  sirens  lie 
before  us,  desolate  strangely-shaped 
rocks  that  take  the  most  beauti- 
ful purple  and  violet  hues  imagin- 
able in  certain  lights.  A  rare  out- 
look had  the  terrible  old  Emperor 
from  his 'favourite  villa. 

This  spot  above  all  others  seems 
haunted  by  reminiscences  of  the 
tyrant,  and  according  to  a  popular 
legend,  deep  in  the  interior  of  this 
mountain,  underneath  the  ruins  of 
his  country  house,  Tiberius  still 
sits,  mounted  on  a  bronze  horse. 
His  figure  is  of  clay,  but  both  he 
and  his  horse  have  eyes  of  diamonds. 
He  was  seen  thus  once  by  a  Cap- 
note  peasant,  who  crept  into  a 
mountain  cleft,  but  never  again 
could  he  succeed  in  finding  the 
spot. 

In  retracing  our  steps  from  the 
promontory,  if  we  turn  aside  from 
the  path  a  little  below  the  Villa 
Jovis,  we  reach  the  famous  Salto 
di  Tiberio,  a  declivity  of  some  nine 
hundred  feet,  down  which  tradi- 
tion tells  that  the  Emperor  was  in 
the  habit  of  precipitating  his  vic- 
tims. How  far  there  is  truth  in 
this  and  other  stories  current  about 
him  and  his  crimes  is  what  can 
hardly  be  known.  It  has  become 
the  fashion  to  pooh-pooh  such  tales 
as  fictions.  Certainly  one  would 
gladly  giye  his  highnesses  memory 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  if  possible. 
Only,  on  the  other  hand,  such  an 


iniquitous  reputation  as  he  left 
beblnd  him,  however  incmsted 
with  legend  and  exaggeration, 
must  have  had  its  origin  in  facts 
sufficiently  black  to  begin  with, 
and  we  doubt  the  chances  of  white- 
washing his  memory. 

This  io-called  *  Leap'  is  a  giddy 
spot,  and  after  we  have  stood  for 
a  time  gazing  into  the  abyss 
and  mercilessly  throwing  down  big 
stones — ^which  seem  to  take  an  un- 
conscionable time  falling,  till  we 
hear  them  crash  below,  and  go 
springing  from  rock  to  rock— it  is 
with  a  sense  of  relief  that  we  turn 
our  back  on  the  precipice,  nor  are 
we  sorry  to  recruit  our  nerves  by 
rest 'and  refreshment  at  the  homely 
littie  ea0  close  at  hand. 

Bread,  cheese,  fruit,  wine,  and 
tarantella  may  here  be  had  at  mo- 
derate charges.  The  wine,  despite 
its  high-sounding  name,  '  Tiberias' 
Tears,'  has  no  imperial  quality, 
unless  its  badness  may  count  for 
one.  But  the  tarantella,  which  we 
first  saw  danced  here,  made  amends 
for  all  shortcomings.  The  mis- 
tress of  the  caff^  summoned  a  ooa- 
ple  of  girls,  who  left  their  work  in 
the  fields,  and  extemporised  a  per- 
formance for  our  benefit,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  tambourine, 
played  by  an  old  woman.  The 
orehestra  should  include,  besides,  a 
flute,  castagnettes,  ajew's-harp,  and 
a  kind  of  wooden  rattle ;  but  the 
full  band  is  seldom  forthcoming, 
and  an  accordion  usually  covers  aU 
deficiencies. 

A  Capri  girl  seems  always  ready 
to  fall  into  a  tarantella  under  any 
circumstances  and  at  the  slightest 
provocation.  The  taste  for  it  must 
run  in  the  blood  of  the  people. 
The  performances  got  up  at  the 
hotels  for  the  entertainment  of 
visitors  have,  it  is  true,  something 
ungenuine  about  theuL  Still  the 
dance  remains  a  national  dance, 
and  the  love  for  it  survives  in  fall. 
In  Capri  you  may  constantiy  hear 
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the  natiTes  dandng  it  in  their  own 
houses,  and  the  specimen  we  saw 
in  this  lonely  spot,  amid  the  rains 
of  a  Roman  emperor's  splendour 
and  the  reminiscences  of  his  in- 
famy, had  local  colour  enough  to 
satisfy  the  most  fastidious.  The 
two  girls,  with  their  bare  feet,  fly- 
ing hair,  wild  gestures  and  shouts, 
and  rapid  yehement  movements 
might  have  been  Maenads  under 
the  sway  of  some  mysterious  half- 
inspired  madness.  The  looker-on 
is  dense,  indeed,  if  he  does  not  at 
last  catch  something  of  their  spirit 
and  long  to  join  in  their  evolu- 
tions. Then  suddenly  the  spell  is 
broken;  the  tambourine  drops,  the 
Bacchanals  cease,  and  the  Bac- 
chantes— plain  girls  again — come 
to  you  for  a  franc  for  their  trouble. 


III. 


There  is  but  one  road  on  the 
island.  It  leads  from  Capri  to 
Ana  (or  Upper)  Capri,  the  only 
other  village  in  the  place,  and  is 
of  recent  creation.  Of  the  five 
hundred  and  odd  steps  cut  in  the 
rock,  which  were  the  previous  ap- 
proach to  Anacapri,  it  is  needless 
to  speak.  Except  in  numerous 
pictures,  where  their  memory  is 
safely  preserved,  we  shall  see  tiieir 
face  no  more.  Landscape-painters, 
who  knew  the  island  before  the  in- 
novation, declare  that  it  has  spoilt 
all;  that  Capri,  without  its  famous 
flight  of  stairs,  is  no  longer  worth 
seeing  ;  and  so  forth.  Probably,  if 
Tiberius  could  rise  from  the  dead 
lie  would  say  that  the  interest  of 
the  island  had  lain  in  his  villas, 
and  had  disappeared  with  them. 
Its  mediaval  masters,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  be  horrified  to  find 
their  castles  varnishing,  and  declare 
that  the  place  had  lost  all  local 
colour.  Lastly,  Capri,  sad  to  say, 
is  not  content  with  her  one  road. 
A  second  is  m  course  of  contem- 


plation, to  lead  from  the  landing 
on  the  Marina  to  the  town  above. 
And  doubtless  when  next  we  visit 
the  island,  and  find  conveyances 
plying  for  hire  on  the  beach,  and 
we  have  to  mount  the  hill  in  a 
jolting  fly,  instead  of  on  foot  or 
donkey-back  with  Carmelas  and 
Pascarellas  in  attendance,  and 
houris  carrying  our  portmanteaus 
on  their  heads,  it  will  then  be  our 
turn  to  cry  out  that  Capri  '  non  6 
piu  com'  era  prima.' 

Only  the  walk  to  Anacapri  was 
so  particularly  pleasant  in  itself 
that  it  never  occurred  to  us  to 
quarrel  with  the  existence  of  the 
road.  Here  we  have  a  diorama  of 
exquisite,  ever-changing  sea-views. 
Vesuvius,  Castellamare,  Naples^ 
the  islands — ^Ischia  and  Procida — 
on  the  one  hand ;  on  the  other  the 
open  sea  stretching  away  to  the  in- 
visible African  shore.  Fresh  beauty 
crops  up  round  every  comer  as  we 
mount  higher  and  higher,  and 
come  at  last  upon  Anacapri,  lying 
near  the  western  extremity  of  the 
island,  screened  by  the  heights- 
from  view  from  the  parent  town.     , 

Travellers  are  apt  to  find  no- 
thing worth  noticing  here.  It  ia 
their  notice,  however,  and  not 
Anacapri,  which  is  at  fault.  For 
those  who  take  interest  in  the 
characteristics  of  the  islanders  (a 
peculiar  people),  and  who  complain 
of  Capri  as  sadly  modernised  and 
civilised,  smoothed,  and  cut  and 
clipped  and  tourist- ridden,  and 
fallen  from  her  primitive  simpli- 
city, may  study  the  Capri  of  once 
upon  a  time  in  the  Anacapri  of  to- 
day; for  the  finger  of  progress  has 
not  got  so  far  as  the  latter. 

T^e  population  is  about  half 
that  of  Capri,  but  the  houses  are 
scattered,  and  with  their  gardens 
cover  more  ground.  The  peace  of 
the  place  is  indescribable.  Capri 
is  a  bear-garden  by  comparison. 
Although  the  latter  is  at  the  dis- 
tance ofbuian  hour's  walk,  many  of 
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the  inhabitantB  mAke  the  pilgrim- 
age bat  once  a  year,  or  sddomer. 
^ey  hare  their  hands  full,  itseems. 
There  are  olive  plantations  and 
vineyards  to  be  cultivated  j  wine 
and  oil  have  to  be  made  when  the 
season  comes.  They  also  rear 
silkworms,  and  much  weaving  is 
done  by  the  women  of  the  village. 
We  see  them,  as  we  pass,  stand- 
ing at  their  doors  with  a  distaff, 
or  sitting  inside  at  their  looms. 
Everywhere  are  little  groups  of 
picturesque  children  who  beg  as 
we  pass.  '  Beg'  is  a  wrong  word, 
however.  Young  Capri  asks  for 
alms  in  a  tone  of  authority,  with 
the  air  and  grace  of  spoilt  children, 
and,  like  them,  is  too  apt  thus  to 
get  its  heart's  desire.  It  is  only 
fair  to  add  that  here  beggary  and 
idleness,  usually  supposed  to  be 
inseparable,  do  not  go  together. 
A  more  hard-working  people  than 
these  islanders  will  not  be  found 
in  a  hurry. 

As  the  traveller  stroUs  on,  aim- 
lessly, between  rows  of  strange 
white  straggling  houses,  he  yn]l 
probably  come  upon  a  little  inn, 
modestly  styling  itself  *  Paradise.' 
Let  him  not  be  daunted  by  a  name 
of  proverbial  ill-omen.  Paradiso 
at  Anacapri  is  clean,  and  thorough- 
ly to  be  recommendedi  offering  good 
fare  and  comfortable  quarters  to  all 
whom  such  things  may  concern. 

Sitting  under  the  treUised  vines  in 
the  garden,  with  its  Eden-like  pro- 
duce, grapes,  pears,  figs,  walnuts, 
d  piacere,  spread  before  us,  we  let 
the  hours  slip  by  unheeded,  and 
grow  foigetful  of  the  outside  world. 
The  longer  the  stay,  the  more  dis- 
tasteful the  return  to  the  battle  of 
life  becomes.  Some  have  declined 
it  outright,  and,  once  fallen  under 
the  charm  of  the  place,  have  made 
it  their  home  for  good.  The  island 
is  dotted  with  little  villas,  em- 
bowered in  vines  or  orange-groves, 
and  pointed  out  to  the  stranger 
as  the  residences  of  divers  Eng- 


lish, German,  or  Italian  gentle- 
men who  have  thought  fit  to  sim- 
plify their  lives  thus.  Bepresen- 
tatives  of  the  nobility  are  not 
wanting,  philosophers  who  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  their  case 
peace  and  simplicity  were  the 
requisites  for  the  ^greatest  hap- 
piness'  after  all.  Nor,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  are  they  apt  to  re- 
pent 

Anacapri  is  said  to  have  had  a 
romantic  origin.  Long  ago  there 
lived  in  Capri  a  lover  and  his  lass, 
whose  parents  opposed  their  union. 
Despairing  of  ever  obtaining  their 
consent^  the  young  couple  fled  away 
to  the  wilds  at  the  farthest  end  of 
the  island,  built  themselves  a  dwell- 
ing-place, settled  down,  and  there 
remained  unmolested.  The  next 
pair  of  lovers  whose  parents  refused 
to  sanction  their  wishes  followed 
suit,  and  their  example  was  imi- 
tated by  others,  till,  from  these  run- 
away matches,  quite  a  little  colony 
had  been  formed.  The  story  is 
pretty,  and  nobody  now  can  prove  it 
untrue. 

The  walks  from  Anacapri  are 
very  numerous  and  very  little 
known.  Except  the  ascent  of 
Monte  Solaro  they  do  not  afford 
such  fine  views  as  can  be  had  from 
the  eastern  side  of  the  island.  The 
heights  here  slope  down  more 
gently  to  the  sea,  which  is,  how- 
ever, actually  unapproachable,  the 
hills  ending  at  last  in  a  sheer  drop ; 
there  is  never  a  bit  of  beach  or  a 
landing-place  for  boats  among  the 
rocky  coves  of  AnacaprL  But 
there  are  rambles  and  scrambles 
along  narrow  country  lanes,  full  of 
wild  flowers  and  brilliant  butter- 
flies, and  a  walk  along  the  cliffs 
overhanging  the  sea  brings  us 
to  the  fields  of  Damecuta,  where 
beneath  the  soil  of  vineyards  and 
vegetable  gardens  lie  the  remains 
of  another  imperial  villa;  frag- 
ments of  its  mosaic  flooring — ^mala- 
chite, lapis  lazuli,  and  otiber  mar- 
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bles — ^lie  shining  oddly  among  the 
farrows. 

Before  leaying  Anacapri  we  most 
mention  the  remarkable  pavement 
in  its  principal  church,  of  which 
the  inhabitants  are  very  proud.  It 
is  a  representation  in  encaustic 
tiles  of  the  garden  of  Eden  or 
Paradiso,  and  no  doubt  is  god- 
father to  the  inn  mentioned  above. 

We  said  there  was  no  work  of 
art  in  Capri  to  claim  attention. 
This  '  Paradise  pavement'  is  the 
exception  to  prove  the  rule.  It  is 
a  composition  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  quaintest  possible 
representation  of  the  subject  The 
figures  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the 
animal  kingdom  surrounding  them, 
are  conceived  and  executed  with 
that  strange  mixture  of  perfect 
seriousness  and  grotesque  humour 
which  characterised  medieval 
artists,  and  that  so  sadly  puzzles 
the  consistent  spirits  of  critics  in 
modem  times. 


IV. 


It  is  a  provoking  trait  in  Capri 
that  the  beautiful  blue  sea  that 
hems  you  in  on  every  side  should  be 
nearly  everywhere  unapproachable. 
Other  rocky  islands  share  this  tire- 
some pecuUarity.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  Sark,  the  Capri  of 
the  north,  an  island  presenting  so 
many  points  of  resemblance,  as  also 
of  contrast,  to  its  southern  sister, 
cannot  have  forgotten  how  few  and 
far  between  were  the  practicable 
descents  to  the  shore,  how  steep 
and  rough  the  scrambles  to  be 
undertaken,  at  the  sore  peril  of 
the  adventurer's  apparel,  not  to 
say  of  his  bones.  But  Capri  is 
like  a  rocky  fastness  without  a 
ground  floor  at  alL  Water,  water 
everywhere,  but  only  a  bird's  eye 
view  allowed,  from  heights  of  five 
hundred  feet  and  upwards. 

As  in  Bark,  there  are  two  safe 


landing-places,  no  more.  But  in 
'  Capri  it  is  only  at  these  two  litUe 
harbours  that  the  shore  presents 
the  semblance  of  a  beach,  nay 
that  there  is  a  shore  at  all 

Of  one,  the  Marina  Grande,  we 
have  spoken  already.  The  other 
lies  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
island.  From  the  Anacapri  road 
a  footpath  leads  down  through 
vineyards  at  first,  then  over  rough 
waste  slopes,  till,  in  about  twenty 
minutes'  time,  we  reach  the  Piccola 
Marina,  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
spots  in  Capri.  It  is  a  little  cove, 
sheltered  by  rocks  projecting  on 
either  side,  and  facing  the  wide 
African  sea.  Some  dozen  fisher- 
men's boats  lie  moored  on  the 
shore,  but  the  mere  scrap  of  a 
beach  does  not  admit  of  wander- 
ings. It  is  a  haunt  to  be  recom- 
mended to  the  sea-dreamer,  one 
where  he  might  stay  contentedly 
for  hours,  groping  for  shells  and 
coral  on  the  shingle,  watching  the 
rolling  waves  and  the  hollow  rocks 
and  the  magnificent  coast-line,  and 
the  giddy  heights  of  Monte  Solaro 
above. 

There  are  no  dwelling-houses 
here,  and  the  spot  is  so  wild  and 
desolate  that  the  least  sign  of  life 
is  as  startling  as  the  footprint  in 
the  sand  to  Robinson  Crusoe.  Es- 
pecially when  humanity  breaks  in 
upon  our  reverie  as  follows:  A 
strange -looking  figure  suddenly 
appears  on  the  adjacent  height. 
He  has  a  bronzed  face,  is  wildly 
clad,  in  the  approved  style  of  a 
Calabrian  brigand.  He  is  gesticu- 
lating violentiy,  and  shouting  some- 
thing unintelHgible  in  hoarse  and 
threatening  tones.  He  seems  to 
have  started  up  out  of  the  ground, 
or  some  cave  at  least,  and  in  answer 
to  his  invocation  comes  a  mysteri- 
ous howl  from  a  comrade  in  am- 
bush behind  the  rocks.  Let  not 
your  melodramatic  imagination 
tempt  you  into  supposing  yon  are 
in  for  an  adventure.     The   Fra 
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Diavolo  of  the  Picoola  Marina  la 
simply  the  owner  of  one  of  the 
fishmgoboats  yonder ;  and  it  is  npon 
the  extraordinary  merits  of  this 
bright  particular  bark  that  he  has 
been  holding  forth  to  you  from 
abore;  also  on  his  willingness  to 
take  yoa  oat  in  it  to  call  on  the 
neighbouring  grottoes,  laying  stress 
on  the  fact  that  his  charges  are 
yery  low. 

From  the  Picoola  Marina  there 
is  a  magnificeat  view  of  the  re- 
markable outlying  rocks  called  I 
Faraglioni;  three  huge  cone-shaped 
masses,  standing  in  a  line,  detaahed 
from  the  shore.  They  look  well  here 
from  a  distance,  bat  should  also  be 
seen  from  the  Panta  Tragara,  a 
headland  immediately  /unjoining 
them,  and  easily  reached  from 
Capri  by  a  path  that  deserres  men- 
tion, if  only  on  this  aooonnt,  that 
it  is  lerel  all  the  way,  and  singular 
in  this  respect  among  our  walks  in 
the  island.  From  the  Panta  Tra- 
gara we  stare  the  Faraglioni,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  face,  and  those  who 
hare  any  restless  actiyity  to  work 
off  may  scramble  down  the  steep 
height  to  the  water's  brink.  Bat 
they  will  have  gained  nothing  but 
the  necessity  of  immediately  scram- 
bling up  again.  There  is  no  shore, 
the  cliJOf-side  slanting  down  ab- 
raptly  into  the  water  as  usual. 

There  is  another  wonderfully 
picturesque  freak  of  Nature  to  be 
seen  on  the  island,  and  far  more 
striking  than  the  Faragliom*.  A 
huge  jagged  rock  rising  on  the 
coast,  and  with  an  enormous  cleft 
right  through  it  It  is  known  to 
the  Gapriotes  as  the  Aroo  Naturale, 
and  is  not  particularly  easy  of  ap- 
proach, much  persevering  scram- 
bling over  a  steep  hill-side  being 
necessary  in  order  to  reach  the 
best  point  of  view.  There  is  no 
danger,  howeyer,  of  missing  the 
way.  The  scenery  lover  will  be 
fortunate  if  he  gets  off  with  no 
more  than  three  guides,  self-con- 


stituted. Old  men,  women,  and 
children  at  work  in  the  vineyards 
readily  desert  their  occupation, 
when  once  the  tourist  is  espied, 
for  the  honour  and  glory  of  escort- 
ing him  over  what  is  really  rather 
delicate  ground,  and  for  such  profit 
of  halfpence  as  he  may  think  fit 
to  reward  their  sc'rvices  withaL 

Here  in  the  ravine  or  Yal  di 
Mitromania,  lyuig  between  the 
heights,  is  a  large  cave,  interesting 
through  the  remains  that  have  been 
discovered  there,  and  whidi  have 
given  much  scope  to  antiquarian 
fancy.  It  appears  in  Roman  times 
to  have  been  used  as  a  temple  for 
the  worship  of  Mithras ;  the  ros- 
toim  is  still  plainly  discernible, 
and  sculptures  and  inscriptions 
have  been  found  to  prove  that  such 
was  its  designation,  though  so 
gloomy  a  cavern  seems  as  singular- 
ly inappropriate  a  place  for  the 
altar  of  the  sun-god  as  could  well 
be  chosen. 


V. 

The  far-famed  Blue  Grotto  of 
Capri  Hes  under  the  cliffs  about 
half  an  hour's  distance  by  boat 
from  the  Marina  Grande.  Its 
beauty  has  been  so  often  and  so 
enthusiastically  described  that  to 
heap  on  adjectives  of  admiration 
hero  would  be  to  paint  the  lily. 
Instead,. we  would  warn  expectant 
strangers  that  the  grotta  asaswrra^ 
unless  seen  under  exactly  the  right 
droumstances,  is  assuredly  the 
'  grayest  of  things  blue,'  and  that 
the  circumstances  aro  not  to  be  had 
for  the  asldng. 

First  the  sea  must  be  calm. 
This  is  a  sins  qud  non.  If  waves 
are  stirring,  they  sweep  over  the 
mouth  of  the  cave,  and  may  not, 
in  surging  back,  allow  time  for  the 
boat  to  pass  through  the  aperture. 
And  here  a  word  of  caution  to 
ardent   grotto  -  hunters    and  bad 
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sailorB.  The  boatmen  on  the 
Marina  are  apt  to  be  orer-sangnine 
as  to  the  chances  of  getting  in  on 
a  rough  daj.  Trust  them  not. 
'  When  in  doubt,  forbear,'  is  the 
rule  we  recommend  to  be  guided  by. 
For  if  you  submit  to  take  your 
chance  you  risk  haying  to  lie  flat, 
passire,  helpless  in  your  boat  for 
some  twenty  minutes,  seesawing 
before  the  opening  of  the  cave 
through  which  your  boatmen  are 
vainly  trying  to  steer.  Instead, 
the  Httle  craft  is  bumped  against 
the  rocks  and  soused  with  spray 
every  moment,  the  traitors  luring 
you  on  into  patience  by  holding 
cut  false  hopes  that  the  next  wave, 
or  the  next,  must  waft  you  in. 
Nothing  of  the  sort.  Like  the 
Peri  before  Paradise,  there  you 
hover.     No  admittance  to-day. 

Then,  besides  a  calm  sea,  there 
must  be  a  clear  sky  and  the  sun 
must  be  high  up  in  it,  else  the 
hues  will  be  too  faint  Moreover, 
it  is  desirable  that  no  rain  should 
have  fallen  for  several  days  before- 
hand, else  the  water  grows  turbid, 
and  the  effect  of  the  refraction  is 
not  what  it  should  be  or  what  one 
has  been  told  to  expect  A  visit 
to  the  Blue  Grotto  under  perfectly 
favourable  conditions  will  probably 
disappoint  no  one ;  and  in  any  case 
there  is  beauty  enough  to  admire 
in  this  marine  crypt,  with  its  vault- 
ed roof,  dark  hoUowy  recesses,  dim 
religious  light,  and  everywhere 
this  mysterious  shade  of  crystalline 
blue,  vivid  at  the  opening,  and 
here  and  there  on  the  walls  where 
the  light  flashes,  paler  in  the  sha- 
dowy comers — a  symphony  in  blue 
that  might  puzzle  even  a  *  Har- 
monist' of  to-day  to  take  down  on 
canvas. 

The  tour  round  the  island  in  a 
boat^  which  can  be  made  in  about 
three  hours,  is  an  ideal  water- 
excursion,  and  the  only  way  of 
acquainting  ourselves  with  the 
secrets  of  Uie  coast-scenery.    From 


the  Blue  Qrotto  we  glide  on,  under 
the  heights  of  Damecuta  and 
Anacapri — there  are  no  dangerous 
currents  and  eddies,  the  boat  may 
steer  within  arm's  length  of  the 
cliffs  in  perfect  safety — we  round 
the  western  headlands,  pass  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Monte  Solaro, 
and  when,  the  circuit  half  made, 
we  approach  the  Piccola  Marina, 
more  grottoes  invite  attention. 
There  is  first  the  Green  Grotto,  a 
fissure  in  the  rocks,  through  which 
the  boat  passes  as  under  the  arch 
of  a  bridge.  Though  not  a  grotto 
at  all,  none  the  less  is  it  a  '  thing 
of  beauty,*  the  vivid  green  reflec- 
tions on  the  rocks  are  of  dazzling 
brilliancy.  The  Red  Grotto,  whi<£ 
owes  its  colour  to  the  madrepores 
growing  on  the  rocks,  and  the 
White  Grotto,  next  in  order  among 
these  curiosities,  are  fine  caverns 
enough,  but  none  of  these  have  the 
peculiar  inaccessibility  of  the  Blue 
Grotto,  which  adds  not  a  little, 
we  believe,  to  the  charm  of  the 
latter. 

Passing  the  Faraglioni  we  reach 
the  Salto  di  Tiberio,  as  grisly  look- 
ing a  spot  from  below  as  from 
above;  we  round  Lo  Capo,  skirt 
the  heights  of  San  Michele,  and 
only  too  soon  find  ourselves 
again  at  the  Marina  Grande  and 
the  end  of  our  circular  tour. 


VI. 


Guide-books  discourage  a  tra- 
veller from  making  the  ascent  of 
Monte  Solaro,  assuring  him  that 
it  affords  no  view  that  may  not  be 
obtained  elsewhere  without  climb- 
ing BO  high.  But  in  this  guide- 
books do  err.  Even  Murray,  like 
Homer,  may  now  and  then  be  caught 
napping.  For  instance,  it  is  only 
from  t£e  slopes  of  Monte  Solaro 
that  any  view  of  Anacapri  can  be 
obtained  at  all,  and  very  pretty 
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tiie  little  white  eettlement  looks 
from  aboTe,  with  her  rsmbliug 
hoiues  ifld  luxarimnt  gsrdenB,  and 
cemetery  thicklj  oTei-Bhwiowed 
with  laurels  and  cjpreesee.  Honnt- 
ing  on,  we  reach  a  grass;  ridge,  as  it 
were  an  iethmns  between  two  heights 
that  ahat  ont  the  land  east  and 
west  from  sight,  but  whence  we 
look  down  on  two  seas — the  Bay 
of  Naples  on  the  north,  and  on  the 
Bonth  the  broader  expanse  of  waters 
stretching  sway  to  the  far  horizon. 
Farther  on  we  reach  a  hermitage 
somewhat  more  pretentioDS  than 
(hat  on  the  eastern  promontory, 
and  where  dwells  a  second  and 
rival  hermit  Padre  Anselmo  is 
hospitality  itself,  and  invites  the 
thirsty  wayfarer  to  come  in,  par- 
take of  his  wine,  rest,  and  look  at 
the  view  from  hie  balcony.  From 
the  hermitaj^e  there  is  yet  a  twenty 
minatea'  scramble  to  be  made  to 
the  summit  itself,  a  mountain  soli- 


tude, where  only  the  bees  will  keep 
yon  company  as  yon  sit  on  a  bed 
of  wild-thyme,  and  own,  in  spite  of 
what  guide-books  say  to  the  con- 
trary, that  the  riew  is  incomparabl& 
The  panorama  includes  everything 
— Capri  and  Anacapii,  the  Salerno 
bay  and  its  islands,  the  Sorreoto 
coast-line,  Naples  and  it»  islands — 
Iscbia,  Procida,  Nisida — we  can 
even  see  across  the  latter,  to  the 
Bay  of  Terrodna  beyond. 

We  hare  not  attempted  more 
than  a  slight  sketch  of  the  maidfold 
beauties  of  Capri.  Those  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  make  ^eir  in- 
timate acqountance  need  not  fear 
disappointment  She  is  ihe  real 
and  existing  Island  of  the  Sirens, 
lures  the  passing  traveller  to  her 
shore,  binds  liim  with  her  spells, 
and  keeps  him  in  a  sweet  captirity, 
from  which  he  soon  loses  the 
slightest  desire  for  escape. 
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ooKiMQ  at  oar  English  aystem  of 
escarsions  w«  ■  see  a  great  fact, 
and,  moreover,  a  fact  which  erery 
jear  increases  m  dimensions.    For 
six  months  in  the  year  it  modifies, 
more  or  less,  the  action   of  onr 
railways.     It  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  fixed  element  in  the  habits  and 
ways  of  living  and  thinking  of  oar 
people.  We  know  that  the  Scotch- 
man is  never  at  home  unless  he  is 
abroad,  and  now  the  thirst  for 
locomotion  is  becoming  a  Qadonal 
passion.  The  sentiment  Is  extend- 
I  ing,  both  laterally  and  vertically, 
'  among  all  classes  of  society.  We 
take  oar  pleasures  sadly,  as  Frois- 
sart  said ;  bat  still  we  take  them, 
and  we  take  them  in  this  way.     It  may  be  an  excursion  only  for  a  few 
miles,  to  the  next  town,  for  a  flower-show,  a  fancy-fair,  an  oratorio,  or 
a  concert ;  or  we  may  book  places  for  an  expedition  round  the  compass 
of  the  world ;  or,  if  ever  tiie  fairy  tales  of  science  may  be   realued, 
we  may  show  a  cheerful  alacrity  in  being  landed,  vid  projectiles,  on  the 
anrfaoe  of  the  moon.     In  looking  at  the  excursion  system  there  are  two 
things  which  onght  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  (for  which,  indeed,  the 
excursion  system  may  be  said  to  exist),  cheapness  and  society;  and  these 
can  only  be  secured  by  a  combination  of  human  beings.     One  or  the 
other  may  be  the  predominant  motive  in  the  mind  of  many ;  for  the 
most  part  there  is  an  alliance  of  the  two.     One  great  advantage  of  tiie 
excursion  is  that  people  are  thrown  together.     They  are  thrown  together 
still  more  if  the  excnrsioD  is  a  prolonged  one — to  Falestdne,  to  Kome,  or 
even  to  Paris.     There  are  many  persons  to  whom  a  fiiat-class  ezcureioa 
is  a  kind  of  enirie  into  society.     There  are  many  persons   also   to 
whom  it  is  a  great  thing  to  know  with  absolute  certltade  what  tlie  bill 
will  be,  and  to  calculate  their  expenses  beforehand.     This  ia  an  especial 
comfort  when  going  abroad.    They  don't  object  to  paying  money,  but 
they  object  to  be  cheated — an  indomitable  prejudice  of  Uie  British  mind ; 
and  in  a  strange  conntry,  aad  speaking  a  strange  language  imperfectly, 
they  are  constantly  liable  to  have  their  ignorance  made  a  market  of.    Then 
again  it  is  well  to  avoid  the  chronic  irritation  of  having  your  hands 
constantly  in  your  pocket.   In  fact  the  excnrsion  system  is  an  extension 
of  the  great  modem  principle   of  cooperation.      People  used  to  say 
that  competition  was  the  great  secret  of  modem  lif&     Don't  beliere  it, 
candid  reader.    Cooperation,  and  not  competition,  is  the  mainspring  of  snc- 
cflBS  and  happiness.  We  get  on  ever  so  mnch  better  by  helping,  instead  of 
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oppofiing,  one  another.  Some  of  the 
greatest  advances  in  modem  busi- 
ness have  been  made  in  abbreviat- 
ing laborioos  processes  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  cooperation.  Thoroughly 
to  carry  out  the  idea  of  excursions 
this  benignant  principle  should  be 
exemplified  by  the  brotherhoods 
and  sisterhoods  of  happy  summer 
excursionists.  A  celebrated  novel- 
ist wrote  a  rather  impudent  paper, 
comparing  Cooke's  excursionists 
abroad  to  convicts  allowed  to  land 
in  a  strange  country  for  a  day  or 
two.  I  have  met  with  unfavour- 
able specimens  of  excursionists, 
people  who,  when  allowed  to 
visit  the  great  places  of  great  men, 
have  filched  flowers  from  the  gar- 
den, and  trinkets  from  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  have  defaced  objects 
by  carving  their  intensely  unin- 
teresting and  unsightly  initials; 
but  we  hardly  touch  on  such  hordes 
in  these  pages,  and  confine  our- 
selves to  folk  of  gentle  manners 
and  sweet  temper,  as  all  good  ex- 
cursionists ought  to  be. 

Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning 
with  the  '  grand  tour*  beyond  all 
others,  an  excursion  round  the 
world.  The  days  may  come  when 
people  will  think  as  little  of  going 
round  the  world  as  of  going  round 
the  Isle  of  Wight  For  an  excur- 
sion on  the  largest  possible  scale 
this  may  be  confidently  recom- 
mended. A  voyage  roxmd  the 
world  was  in  the  old  times  an  un- 
paralleled achievement  It  was 
only  a  Captain  Cook  or  a  Lord 
Anson  who  could  do  so  once  in  a 
way.  Li  these  days  a  great  many 
people  go  round  the  world,  and 
from  time  to  time  they  publish 
their  travels  —  Mr.  Darwin,  Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  Mr.  Carlisle,  Mrs. 
Brassey,  and  others.  By  and  by 
the  achievement  will  be  so  common 
that  it  will  hardly  be  worth  while 
to  write  a  book  about  it,  and  in- 
deed many  more  people  make  the 
journey  than  ever  write  about  it. 


The  grandest  way  of  all  to  make 
the  excursion  is  in  a  yacht  of  one's 
own,  inviting  your  friends  to  join 
you.  This  excursion,  like  all  others, 
is  best  made  when  a  party  of  ^ends 
combine  together  for  the  purpose. 
Most  travellers,  however,  go  out 
as  passengers  in  the  different  lines 
of  steamers.  There  was  a  sdieme 
some  time  ago  of  a  number  of  people 
doing  the  voyage  in  a  screw-steamer 
of  their  own  on  the  true  excursion 
system  of  combination.  We  are 
afraid  that  this  particular  excursion 
scheme  fell  to  the  ground;  but  it  is 
a  plan  that  will  certainly  be  taken 
up  some  day  and  carried  to  oom- 
pletion.  In  the  mean  time  the 
regular  excursion  offices  will  book 
any  one  for  a  journey  round  the 
world. 

How  luxuriously  an  excursion 
may  be  made  round  the  world, 
Mrs*  Brassey,  the  wife  of  the 
member  for  Hastings,  has  recently 
told  us.  They  had  governess,  chil- 
dren, lady's  mud,  a  friend  or  two, 
and  an  excellent  crew.  It  is  hard- 
ly necessary  to  say  the  ship  was 
pretty  well  loaded  to  the  PUmsoU 
Hue  with  the  good  things  of  this 
life.  It  was  a  most  delicious  voy- 
age. It  was  not  without  incidents. 
They  fell  in  with  a  derelict  wreck, 
which  was  a  floating  cellar  of  wine. 
They  rescued  the  crew  of  a  ship 
afire,  and  their  own  vessel  caught 
fire.  An  'inddent'  is  always 
valuable  on  an  excursion,  but  an 
incident  of  this  kind  might  be 
spared.  The  imagination  ia  chiefly 
excited  by  the  luxurious  regions  of 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  sudi  as 
they  have  been  described  by  Lord 
Pembroke  and  Dr.  Peter  Eangsley. 
We  would  really  advise  people — 
leisure  people,  people  who  have 
plenty  of  time,  which  is  really  of 
more  importance  than  plenty  of 
money — to  get  up  an  excursion  for 
the  South-Sea  Islands.  There  are 
the  groves  and  the  coral  strand 
and  tiie  frequent  shadowed  streams. 
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Mrs.  Brassey  describes  some  of  the 
native  luxuries.  'There  were 
oysters,  lobsters,  'wnrrali,  and 
crawfish,  stewed  chicken,  boiled 
sucking-pig,  plantains,  bread-fmit, 
melons,  bananas,  oranges,  and 
strawberries.'  *  A  very  pretty  pic- 
tar^  of  a  lanch,'a8  Sam  Weller  said. 
The  cocoa-nnt  will  hold  two  or 
three  pints  of  a  cool  sweet  liquor, 
snch  as  we  do  not  know  in  England. 
Even  the  tinned  articles  are  very 
much  better  than  at  home.  The 
still  sea  brims  the  living  tarf,  and 
the  nearer  waters  are  overshadow- 
ed by  the  magnolia  and  the  hibis- 
cos.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  beauty  and  verdure  of  the  trees, 
nor  yet  of  the  submarine  coral- 
forest.  We  feel  very  much  inclin- 
ed to  get  up  an  excursion  and  make 
life  a  prolonged  picnic  at  Tahiti. 
Lord  Pembroke  declares  that  the 
fair  savagesses  '  wank  winks  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  wunk  /  but 
on  this  point  Mrs.  Brassey  is 
silent.  It  Lb  to  be  observed  that 
different  travellers  round  the  world 
go  with  various  aims.  Mr.  Dar- 
win of  course  had  a  scientific  aim. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  had  a  political 
aim.  Most  people  aim  at  health 
and  cheapness.  It  is  possible  that 
a  voyage  of  this  sort  may  be  done 
in  ninety  days.  The  Brasseys 
took  eleven  months.  It  might 
really  be  done  in  perfection  in 
eleven  years,  and  the  eleven  years 
would  be  well  spent. 

There  is  a  particular  kind  of 
excursion  which  is  coming  into 
great  favour  of  late  years.  These 
are  the  excursions  which  are  made 
by  all  the  great  societies  which 
hold  their  meetings  in  the  autumn. 
The  British  Association  leads  the 
way,  and  the  Archaeological  and 
the  Social  Science  and  the  Church 
Congress  follow  afterwards.  But 
however  diverse  their  objects,  they 
all  have  abundant  eating  and 
drinking  together,  and  combine  for 
friendly  excursions.  Many  of  these 


excursions  are  to  great  houses, 
where  they  will  be  welcomed  with 
profuse  hospitality.  Many  of  these 
excursionists,  indeed,  will  find  them- 
selves in  better  company  than  they 
have  been  in  in  their  lives  before. 
They  will  feast  in  baronial  halls 
and  episcopal  refectories.  The 
London  papers  tell  us  all  about 
the  festive  proceedings  of  these 
august  societies.  What,  however, 
has  not  been  equally  noticed  is  the 
rapid  diffusion  of  similar  societies 
on  a  reduced  scale — scientifically 
for  the  promotion  of  science,  and 
socially  for  the  promotion  of  ex- 
cursions. These  last  are  called 
field-days,  and  often  constitute 
very  jolly  excursions. 

The  town  of  Great  Pedlington, 
or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  the  vil- 
lage of  Little  Pedlington,  has  its 
Naturalists'  Club  or  its  Scientific 
Association.  In  the  summer  it  is 
resolved  that  they  will  have  a  field- 
day,  or  two  or  three  field-days. 
They  go  to  an  abbey  or  castle,  or 
splendid  rocks  of  puzzling  geologi- 
cal construction,  and  the  professed 
aim  is  to  listen  to  a  lecture  by  some 
celebrated  philosopher,  and  increase 
the  sum -total  of  the  scientific 
knowledge  in  the  world.  Then 
the  lunch  comes,  the  commissariat 
element  having  a  conceded  rivalry 
with  the  scientific.  This  kind  of 
expedition  is  frequently  done  en- 
tirely by  coach  and  carriage,  and 
excursions  without  railways  or  ex- 
cursions beyond  railways  are  pecu- 
liarly delightful.  The  real  fun  of 
the  excursion  begins  when  the 
lunch  has  been  discussed  and  the 
scientific  element  eliminated.  Then 
come  the  dance,  the  song,  the 
ramble,  the  picnic*tea  in  the  woods. 
In  some  excursions  which  I  have 
known,  the  travelling  has  taken  up 
nearly  all  the  day,  and  you  have  no 
sooner  arrived  than  you  have  to 
depart  j  but  on  tbis  kind  of  excur- 
sion the'^travelling  is  happily  mini- 
mised.    In  some  large  leisui^ly 
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places  there  are  regular  walking 
clabs,  the  members  of  which  once 
a  week  make  a  long  expedition 
into  the  country,  and,  making  a 
moderate  lunch ,  get  back  in  time 
for  dinner.  Every  visitor  cannot 
do  better  than  make  an  excursionist 
of  himself  once  a  week,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  equilibrium  between 
boon  nature  and  our  artificial  life. 

We  ought  especially  to  notice 
the  system  of  excursions  as  it 
appears  on  some  day  of  St.  Lub- 
bock, which  of  course  has  various 
varieties  and  sub-varieties.  The 
English  excursionist  is  frequently 
a  much>enduring  creature.  Has 
the  reader  ever  made  an  excursion 
to  Margate  on  a  Whit-Monday? 
If  not,  life  has  one  more  experi- 
ence, one  more  emotion,  to  offer. 
I  have  paid  my  '  school  wages'  for 
such  an  experience,  and  I  register 
a  mental  vow  that,  however  ardent 
may  be  my  investigation  of  the 
ways  of  my  fellow-creatures,  those 
investigations  shall  not  be  carried 
on  in  a  metropolitan  excursion  train 
on  a  Bank-holiday. 

Far  away  in  the  provinces  mat- 
ters are  often  much  better.  Among 
my  happy  days — they  are  perhaps 
only  a  few  more  than  the  eleven 
which  the  caliph  reckoned  up— I 
count  an  excursion  to  Malvern  and 
one  to  Tenby.  I  rather  think  that 
at  Malvern  the  excursion  was  of  a 
very  approved  type ;  that  is,  we 
had  a  sufficient  party  among  our- 
selves to  have  excursion  tickets 
allowed  us  by  the  company.  The 
mountains  and  the  sea  are  the 
great  renovators  of  jaded  nerves ; 
the  splendour  and  the  purity  of 
the  sea  and  atmosphere  seem  to 
confer  fresh  energy  and  courage. 
The  Tenbj  people  did  not  at  all 
« PI  ear  to  regard  our  raid  upon 
them  with  eyes  of  admiration. 
They  drew  down  their  blinds  and 
shut  their  gates,  and  manifested 
other  signs  of  contempt  and  abhor- 
rence for  us.     The  old   Duke  of 


Devonshire  was  delighted  when 
crowds  came  to  see  Chatsworth, 
and  he  would  watch  them  from 
the  library  -  windows.  But  the 
residents  in  watering-places  speak 
of  excursionists  as  a  highly-intelli- 
gent Roman  patrician  might  speak 
of  the  Qotha  and  Huns  issuing 
from  the  vast  Hercynian  forest 
to  invade  them.  I  suppose  we 
pretty  well  ate  and  drank  the 
place  entirely  up.  And  then  we 
had  to  leave  it  when  the  twin  bays 
were  oily  colour  and  sunset-flush^, 
and  a  deep  calm  again  brooded 
over  the  little  town  when  its  noisy 
visitants  had  departed. 

One  kind  of  excursions  of  which 
I  feel  inclined  to  speak  very  fa- 
vourably are  those  railway  excur- 
sions Which  take  you  to  remote 
parts  of  our  own  country — ^to 
Devon  or  Cornwall,  Derbyshire  or 
the  Lakes,  Scotland  or  Ireland. 
The  distance  is  considerable,  and 
the  tickets  are  good  for  several 
weeks,  or,  by  some  extra  payment, 
for  several  months.  You  either 
get  a  lot  of  coupons  for  a  circular 
tour,  which  is  the  livelier  and 
more  expensive  way,  or  you  at 
once  travel  down  to  some  delicious 
remote  spot,  where  you  get  perfect 
quiet,  and  what  philosophers  call 
'  a  conservation  of  energy.'  Differ- 
ing from  our  metropolitan  experi- 
ence, the  best  plan  is  to  go  first 
class.  As  you  are  going  a  long 
journey — a  journey  which  will  last 
*  from  mom  to  dewy  eve' — it  will 
be  very  advisable  that  you  should 
travel  down  with  really  nice  people. 
This  last  point  will  depend  on  your 
tact  and  presence  of  mind  and 
powers  of  judgment  and  apprecia- 
tion. I  imagine  that  a  good  many 
romances  of  the  rail  are  connected 
with  these  railway  journeys.  lam 
past  that  sort  of  thing  myself,  and, 
in  fact,  had  never  any  of  it  worth 
signifying.  Still  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  it  to  be  observed  as  one 
goes  about  in  the  i^orld.      It  is 
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not  nnnsnal,  for  instance,  to  ob* 
serve  yonng  married  people,  who 
hare  had  the  ceremony  performed 
yeiy  early,  and  hare  stolen  off  by 
the  morning  train.  The  bride  is 
generally  detected  by  her  super- 
natural efforts  to  look  extremely 
matronly.  Once  a  gentleman  yo- 
lonteered  the  information  that  he 
had  got  <  tied  np  that  morning.' 
Married  lovers  are,  however,  selfish 
and  unsocial,  and  had  better  be 
consigned  to  a  coupS,  The  offi- 
cious guards,  intent  on  tips,  are 
always  prepared  to  deal  with  such 
a  contingency.  One  day  I  over- 
heard a  Uttle  dialogue.  '  All  right, 
sir ;  Pve  given  yon  a  coupe  aU  to 
yourselves,'  says  the  guard  to  a 
gentleman  with  a  bright  pretty 
lady  on  his  arm.  '  Bless  my  soul,' 
was  the  answer,  '  I  am  long  past 
that;  been  married  for  years.' 
Eetired  into  my  own  shell,  I  look 
on  with  benevolent  eyes  as  I  watch 
the  sturdy  Britons  relaxing  their 
natural  inclination  to  regard  stran- 
gers as  members  of  the  swell  mob, 
and  making  sturdy  elephantine 
overtures  towards  good  fellowship. 
Happily  the  young  people  have  a 
little  more  '  Hght'  and  *  sweetness* 
than  the  preceding  generation,  and 
a  greater  capacity  both  for  the 
commencement  and  cementing  of 
friendship.  Ah,  let  them  use  that 
gracious  privilege  wisely  and  kind- 
ly !  The  time  comes  when  the  so- 
cial joints  are  stiff,  and  we  would 
rather  not  be  introduced  to  a 
stranger  than  otherwise. 

Now  if  you  have  those  circular 
tourist  tickets,  you  are  again  and 
again  meeting  the  same  people.  You 
tat  opposite  to  them  in  hoteb,  and 
yon  find  yourself  on  the  same  boat 


on  the  lake,  and  you  meet  them  in 
climbing  Snowdon  and  Ben  Lo- 
mond. It  may  be  put  down  as  an 
important  fact  in  sociology,  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Herbert  8pencer,  that  in  these 
holiday  seasons  the  disposition  of 
paterfamilias  grows  soft  and  open 
as  summer,  and  in  a  few  days  he 
will  go  as  far  with  a  stranger  as 
he  has  done  in  many  years  with 
his  neighbour  who  lives  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street  at  home. 
No  doubt  the  community  of  inter- 
est and  the  unwonted  familiarity 
thaw  the  ice,  and  make  welcome 
the  mutual  approaches. 

A  great  deal  is  also  to  be  said 
when  you  make  friends  with  people 
in  a  railway-carriage,  and  find  that 
you  and  they  are  to  be  domesticated 
for  some  weeks  in  the  same  place. 
You  do  not  see  your  neighbours  so 
often,  but  you  see  them  more  in- 
timately. You  go  into  each  other's 
temporary  homes.  The  humble 
homes  of  the  seaside  often  become 
very  gorgeous  homes  in  urban  life. 
And  then  the  long  walks  through 
lanes  and  meadows  or  along  &e 
cliffs,  or  the  mornings  spent  on  the 
beach  in  exploring  the  wonders  of 
the  natural  aquaria,  or  taking  a 
boat  into  deep  sea-caverns,  reveal 
the  secrets  of  character  and  the 
tastes  and  tendencies  of  life.  As 
you  grow  old  and  sit  with  your 
host  at  the  ingle-side,  and  talk 
becomes  affectionate  and  free,  you 
will  now  and  then  hear  how  he 
and  his  good  wife  came  together 
when  a  blissful  excursion  from 
London  threw  them  into  compa- 
nionship amid  glorious  scenes  which 
awoke  for  them  the  enthusiasm  of 
Nature,  and  evoked  the  poetry  of  life. 
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'  On  *B  we  move,  >  totta  prospect  opea. 
Calm  huU  4Dd  lawnt  betweoi,  uid  b^Itu  slopea  ; 
Wbile  mitta,  anapended  on  tb'  expiring  gale, 
Uovelus  o'erbaoK  the  de«p  aecluded  vale  ; 
The  beajDft  of  evening,  atippizig  »oft  bctweeiii 
LiRbt  up  of  tranquil  jny  a  sober  acene; 
WiDdine  it*  dark-»{reen  wood  and  emerald  gUde, 
Tbe  atilf  vale  len)(tbaaa  undemeatb  tJie  abide : 
While  in  aoft  gloom  the  acalleriiig  bowera  recede, 
Oreen  dewj  lighta  adom  tbe  (resbened  mead, 
On  Che  low  broim-wood  but>  delighted  aleep 
Along  the  biighMoed  gloom  reposing  deep.'  WoBiiairoMra. 

KEBT,  howeTer  beautiful,  and  cotonnng 
of  sky,  sea,  monntain,  and  TaUej,  how- 
eTer lovely,  are  powerlesa  to  put  Ibe 
traveller  at  his  esse  or  make  him  feel 
at  borne,  unless  he  has,  or  sees  some 
pTospect  of  baying  before  nightfiUl,  a 
roof  of  some  sort  orer  his  bead,  be  it 
leafy  arbonr,  tent,  or  log-hnt ;  sod  he 
cares  for  it  not  only  or  chiefly  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  weather,  agunst 
tbe  biting  cold  and  the  Hcorching  eon, 
but  etill  more  for  the  comfortable  fed- 
ing  of  safety  and  seclnsion — in  fact,  for 
sU  that  is  compiehended  in  the  de- 
lightfnl  word  '  home.'  And  tbe  more 
we  find  in  any  land  to  satisfy  this  na- 
tural craving,  the  more  its  hatntatioiu 
seem  to  correspond  with  our  ideal  of 
'  home  ;'  the  nearer  they  approach  to 
the  poetry  of  peace  and  repose,  so  modi 
the  more  comfortable  we  feel,  and  so  mnch  the  mora  bos^table  does 
the  country,  wherever  it  he,  seem  to  us. 

To  the  traveller,  booses  are  like  so  many  Auniliar  faces  peeping  out 
at  him  from  among  the  green  trees  or  the  dark  rocks,  and.  the  windows 
are  like  kindly  twinkling  eyee,  and  when  he  sees  them  he  at  once  feels 
reassured  and,  in  a  word,  '  at  home.'  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
Switzerland.  Wood,  perliaps,  is  in  itself  a  more  genial,  more  sociable, 
and  more  homely  material  than  stone ;  and  it  certainly  is  so  when 
treated  as  the  Swiss  treat  it,  when  it  becomes  embrowned  with  age  and 
is  tamed  to  account  in  all  sorts  of  beautiful  carvings  and  ornaments, 
and,  above  all,  when  it  has  the  advantage  of  Guch  a  setting  aa  the  Bwiss 
landscape.  Swiss  hooscB  and  Swiss  landscapes  natarally  and  insepar- 
ably belong  on?  to  the  other.  If  a  rcBtlesa  modem  town  honse  were 
set  np  face  to  face  with  the  mountains,  it  would  look  Hke  a  fashionable 
Parisian  bonnet  on  tbe  head  of  a  shepherdess ;  and  a  Swiss  cottage 
would  look  simply  ridicnloos  if  it  were  brought  down  into  the  plains, 
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and  pUated,    perlups,   near  tlie  pine  flower.     It  is  not  onlj  a  fea- 

lailwaf  etation  of  some  toini,  or  tare  in  the  IsDtlscape,  it  iB  an  in- 

wpodte  a  great  null  or  faotorj.  tegral  part  of  it. 
The  Siriss  hoose  and  its  landscape         The  Swiss  chalet  is  to  archi- 

hare  grown  togetlier;  or,  rather,  tectate  what    the  popular  ballad 

the  foimer  has  grown  oat  of  the  is  to  Uteratare,  and  nowhere  do 

latter  as  tmlj  as  if  it  were  an  Al-  its  homelj  tones  ring  more  tme 
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than  here  in  this  little  canton 
of  forest  and  meadow,  water  and 
green  slopes.  As  we  wander 
through  a  long  summer  day  from 
8amen  to  StaDz,  past  Wolfen- 
Bchiessen,  Altzellen,and  Grafenort, 
to  Engelberg,  the  varioas  emotions 
of  our  soul  might  well  clothe  them- 
selves in  words  and  take  shape  in 
song ;  but  nothing  would  be  appro- 
priate here  but  the  simple  Yolks- 
lied,  and  modem  lips  are  far  too 
conrentional  to  sing  it.  None  but 
a  Hebel  ought  to  venture  to  lift 
up  his  voice  here  by  these  waysides 
and  beneath  the  shade  of  these 
orchards;  he  was  the  last  to 
attempt  these  clear  wild  notes  with 
any  success. 

Those  who  intend  to  explore  the 
two  parts  called  *  Ob  dem  Wald* 
and  ^  Nid  dem  Wald,'  into  which 
the  canton  of  Unterwalden  is  divided 
by  its  primeval  forest,  must  not 
expect  any  of  the  sharp  contrasts 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
regions  of  the  High  Alps,  where 
benumbed  glaciers  and  glowing 
Itab'an  vegetation,  life  and  death, 
are  to  be  seen  side  by  side  and  face 
to  face.  Here  are  no  seas  of  ice 
coming  suddenly  down  into  bloom- 
ing meadows,  there  is  no  Monte 
Bosa  reflected  in  the  silvery  waters 
of  a  lake  encircled  by  the  luxurious 
garden  of  the  Hesperides,  and  even 
the  region  of  snow  preserves  a 
measure  of  the  same  mild  and 
gentle  character  which  prevails 
throughout  the  canton.  Those, 
however,  whose  weary  eyes  are 
longing  for  the  sight  of  green  grass 
and  foliage  will  here  find  an  emerald 
carpet  such  as  cannot  be  equalled 
anywhere,  and  avenues  of  beech- 
trees  such  as  are  hardly  to  be  seen 
in  the  finest  park  in  Europe.  For 
the  woods  are  the  pride  and  beauty 
of  the  canton,  and  they  cover  what, 
in  proportion  to  its  size,  are  large 
districts,  in  some  parts  consisting 
of  young  vigorous  saplings  growing 
close  together,  and  in  others  of 
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wild  primeval  forest  with  grand 
old  trees  of  enormous  size  and  age. 
And  yet  there  are  everywhere 
traces  to  be  seen  of  a  sort  of 
patriarchal  civilisation,  which,  see- 
ing that  it  is  restricted  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  fruit-trees  and  the  tend- 
ing of  cattle,  has  naturally  altered 
but  little  these  many  years  past. 
As  for  town  villas,  factories,  grand 
hotels,  and  tahlea  d'hote  with  their 
crowds  of  guests,  there  is  not  a 
trace  of  them ;  but  in  their  stead 
there  is  a  calm  verdant  landscape^ 
lighted  up  by  golden  sunshine,  and 
the  cool  wind  from  the  lake  breathes 
so  softly  over  it,  and  the  whole 
scene  is  so  full  of  peace  and  har- 
mony and  virgin  beauty,  so  still 
and  quiet,  that  the  traveller  may 
well  think  he  has  found  ^e  poef  s 
*  vale  of  rest.' 

This  is  the  sort  of  landscape 
which  the  Grerman  masters  of  the 
Middle  Ages  used  to  paint  as  back- 
grounds to  their  Madonnas  and 
Holy  Families,  with  an  angel 
hovering  in  the  sky  with  a  lily  in 
his  hand,  and  an  air  of  Sabbath 
calm,  innocence,  peace,  and  love 
pervading  the  whole.  We  must 
not  allow  ourselves  to  judge  of  a 
people  by  what  we  see  as  we  pass 
along  the  road,  and  cast  a  glance 
now  and  then  over  the  gardenhedge 
at  the  roses,  rosemary,  sage,  or 
red  lychnis  and  lilies  growing  be- 
neath the  richly-laden  fruit-trees, 
nor  by  what  we  see  in  the  clean 
old  houses  with  the  antique  furni- 
ture shining  golden  brown  in  the 
sunlight;  neither  must  we  judge 
from  a  passing  conversation  with 
a  few  old  men  and  women,  or  the 
interchange  of  a  few  pleasant  words 
with  some  of  the  young  lad^ ;  bjDt 
still,  wherever  we  go,  we  cannot 
deny  that  the  people  exhibit  much 
manly  earnestness  of  character, ' 
much  cheerful  industry  and  calm 
staidness  of  mind,  though  com- 
bined, it  must  be  confessed,  with  a 
certain  hardness  which  rarely  al- 
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lows  them  to  indulge  in  festivitj 
or  gaiety  of  any  kind. 

Unterwalden's  patron  saint  was 
a  hermit  and  ascetic,  no  less  a 
person  than  the  celebrated  Nicholas 
Ton  der  Flilhe,  and  his  effigy  meets 
ns  wherever  we  go,  being  stack  np 
on  either  side  of  the  road,  on  the 
houses,  the  chapels,  and  the  church- 
doors.     And  if  you  look  attentive- 
ly at  the  fac^s  of  the  old  men  as 
tiiey  stand  before  their  cottage- 
doors,  yoQ  will   see    a    possible 
'Brother  Nicholas'  in  each  one. 
They  are  all  of  the  ascetic  type ; 
their    foreheads    are   high,  their 
faces  long,  narrow,  and  wrinkled ; 
their  eyes  are  set  deep  in  their 
heads,  and  their  skins  are  of  the 
colour  of  brown  leather.      Those 
young  fellows  in  the  snow-white 
shirt-fileeves,  who  are  walking  be- 
hind yonder  large  party  of  sturdy- 
looking  girls,  will  look  just  the 
same  by  the  time  they  have  homes 
of  their  own.      They   are   quite 
righttokeep  an  eye  on  the  maidens^ 
for  these  latter  are  very  bright  and 
fresh-looking ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
their  dress  does  not  misbecome 
them,  though  it  appears  to  be  a 
bad  copy  of  the  Bernese  costume, 
spoilt  by  the  addition  of  bright 
trimmings  and  embroideries,  and 
more  especially  by  the  height  and 
shapelessness  of  the  bodice.    Still, 
amid  the  green  monotony  of  trees 
and  meadows,  these  bright  colours 
a£ford  a  pleasant  relief  to  the  eye, 
particularly  on  holidays,  when  the 
village  streets  present  a  more  ani- 
mated appearance  than  usual.  The 
Unterwalden  fashion  of  dressing 
the  hair    is    very   peculiar,   and 
though  some  people  may  rather 
like  the  effect  of  a  double  silver 
spoon  thrust  through  the  plaits  at 
the  back  of  the  head,  they  can 
hardly  go  so  far  as  to  admire  the 
narrow    white    ribbon    which    is 
drawn  so  tightly  through  the  dark 
braids.     However,  this  is  how  the 
great  -  great  -  grandmothers   wore 


their  hair,  and  their  descendants 
are  quite  willing  to  follow  their 
venerable  examples.     An  extreme 
fidelity  to  the  habits  and  traditions 
of  the  past  is  indeed  an  eminent 
characteristic  of  the  whole  canton ; 
but  Unterwalden's  chief  veneration 
is  bestowed,  not  on  any  of  the 
ancient  heroes  whose  names  figure 
in  history,  but  upon  the  above- 
named   'Brother  Nicholas,'  who 
must  have  a  few  words  now  while 
we  are  at  Sachseln,  since  we  shall 
hear  nothing    but  the    name   of 
Winkelried  a  little  later  on,,  when 
we  reach  Stanz.  They  were  strange 
times  in  which  Brother  Nicholas 
lived ;  for  the  coat-of-mail  ofttimes 
hung  side  by  side  with  the  cowl, 
and  when  a  man  had  given  up 
fighting  and  doffed  the  one,  it  was 
easy  for  him  to  don  the  other  and 
turn  hermit.     And  this  is  just 
what  the  '  Man  of  Sachseln*  did  : 
in  his  youth  he  wielded  the  sword, 
and  in  his  old  age  he  tolled  the 
littie  bell  of  the  hermitage.     But 
it  was  not  and  is  not  true  of  him 
that  a  prophet  is  without  honour 
in  his  own  country,  for  he  built 
his  cell,  or  rather  it  was  built  for 
him,  in  the  year  1468,  close  to 
his  birthplace,  where  it  may  still 
be  seen  standing  just  a  quarter  of 
an  hour's  walk  from  the  house  in 
which  he  was  bom,  and  about  three 
miles  from  the  villages  of  Sachseln 
and  Kerns.     Many  miracles  were 
attributed  to  this  saintiy  ascetic 
even  in  his  lifetime ;  and  he  is  said 
to  have  lived  here  for  nineteen 
years  without  eating  or  drinking, 
his  only  food  being  the   sacred 
Host.     Albrecht  von  Bonstetten, 
who  visited  him  in  1479,  says  of 
him :     '  People  say  that  at  first  he 
ate  nothing  but  dried  pears,  beans, 
herbs,  and  roots,  and  drank  the 
water  of  the  brook  which  flows 
close  by ;  until  at  last  he  refrained 
from  all  earthly  food  whatever.' 
The  following  old  song  describes 
his  personal  appearance  with  much 
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of  the  indsiyeness  of  an  ancient 
woodcat : 

*•  Look  well  at  the  figure  of  Brother  Glaiu, 
For  baDdsome  and  tall  of  stature  he  was ; 
Though  his  powerful  frame  was  wasted 

so  thin, 
His  bones  you  could  see  quite  plain 

through  the  skin. 
His  complexion  was  brown,  his  hair 

raven  black, 
But  now  *twas  besprinkled  with  gray, 

alack  I 
His  beard  was  evenly  parted  in  two. 
And  neither  wide  nor  long  it  grew ; 
While  in  his  fine  dark  eyes  and  face 
There  shone  a  light  of  celestial  grace, 
Which  thrilled  the  beholder  uirough 

and  through, 
So  noble  he  looked,  yet  terrible  too !' 

He  is  always  thus  represented  in 
bis  effigies,  which  are  so  numerons 
thej  meet  ns  at  eyerj  tnm,  and  the 
only  wonder  is  that  he  does  not 
figure  in  the  arms  of  the  canton, 
as  Friedolin  does  in  those  of  Ola- 
ros.  Unterwalden,  howeyer,  is 
represented  by  two  keys,  one  for 
Obwalden  and  the  other  for  Nid- 
walden«  Bat  Glaus  was  a  great 
c^i^^ma^  as  well  as  a  saint;  indeed, 
be  has  the  credit  of  haying  pre- 
seired  from  rain  the  edifice  reared 
by  Tell  and  the  men  of  Blidi; 
and  if  the  yoong  men  of  the  pre- 
sent day  deriye  fresh  courage  from 
the  contemplation  of  Winkelried's 
noble  act,  sarelj  they  will  yalue 
imity  more  and  more  highly  when 
they  consider  what  was  done  by 
'  Brother  Glaus.' 

Unterwalden  is  altogether  a  pas- 
toral canton ;  and  though  the  strong 
sturdy  population  may  pick  up  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  silyerintheextensiye 
orchards  which  coyer  the  yalleys, 
their  gold  is  earned  much  higher 
up,  where  the  Alpine  rose  blossoms, 
and  a  standing  army  of  some . 
fifteen  thousand  cows  is  busy  con^ 
yerting  into  milk  the  aromatic 
.herbs  and  flowers  with  which  the 
green  slopes  of  the  mountains  are 
ooyered.  The  milk  is  made  into 
cheese  in  the  chalets,  and  annually 
forms  an  important  item  in  the 
wealth  of  the  canton. 

All  those  meadows  and  pastures 


which  lie  lower  down,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  yillages,  and  eyen 
the  yery  houses  themselyes,  are  to 
be    considered    as  nothing  more 
than   passing   halting -places  or 
winter  quarters;  the  read  life  of 
the  people  does  not  beg^  until 
they  reach  the   fragrant  Alpine 
pastures  high  up  among  the  moun- 
tuns.    These  *  Alps/  as  they  are 
calledy  belong  not  to  indiyiduals, 
but  to  parishes,  and,  according  to 
one  of  tiie  most  ancient  statutes  in 
the    public    register,  the  former 
merely  haye  a  right  to  make  use 
of  them  for  their  cattle.    A  certain 
order  and  rotation  are  obseryed  in 
the  way  in  which  these  pastures 
are  used,   which  haye  not  been 
yaried  for  many  hundred  years. 
As  early  in  the  season  as  may  be, 
which  is  often  soon  after  the  as- 
sembly of  the  canton  on  the  last 
Sunday  in  April,  the  cattle  are 
taken  up  to  the  ^May  pasture- 
grounds,'  which  are  just  b^^ning 
to  grow  green.    In  June  these  are 
deserted,  and  nothing  is  to  be  seen 
upon  them  but  empty  huts,  for  the 
herdsman  and  his  cattle  haye  gone 
higher  up  ;  and  if  we  want  to  see 
them  in  July  we  must  go  up  to 
the  highest  Alps,  or  'Wildi,'  as 
they  are  called,  where  they  remain 
until  bad  weather  or  snow  driyes 
them  down,  which  usually  happens 
about  the  end  of  September.  Eyen 
then,  howeyer,  they  retreat  gradu- 
ally stage  by  stage,  and  not  until 
they  are  actually  compelled  to  do 
so  j  for  life  in  the  yalley  possesses 
few  charms  for  the  genuine  Alpine 
herdsman,  though,  according  to 
our  ideas  of  comfort,  he  leads  the 
life  of  a  dog  when  he  is  up  among 
the  mountains.      For   food   and 
drink  he  has  nothing  but  the  well- 
known  '  sufi'  and  a  kind  of  whey, 
bread  and    meat   being    dainties 
which    rarely  if  eyer  grace  his 
board,  eyen  on  festiyals.    Tourists 
and  yisitoiB,  indeed,  who  go  a  little 
way  up  the  mountains  just  for 
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amusement,  are  fed  trith  such 
Inxnries  as  conslitate  the  nectar 
and  ambrosia  of  the  Alpine  Olym- 
pus and  its  pastoral  diyinities; 
bnt  the  herdsmen  nerer  taste  them, 
or  if  they  do,  it  is  on  some  high 
festival  when  their  wires  and 
daughters  come  up  from  the  vil- 
lage to  pay  them  a  visit,  and  there 
is  a  grand  meny-making.  And 
yet,  all  privations  notwithstanding, 
they  like  their  ordinary  daily  life, 
and  enjoy  the  light  and  freedom 
and  the  fresh  invigorating  air. 
This  life  it  is  which  has  given  such 
a  peculiar  and  indelible  stamp  to 
their  character,  and  has  filled  tiiem 
with  a  love  for  their  little  father- 
land which  will  endure  as  long  as 
the  Alps  themselves. 

To  show  how  tenaciously  the 
herdsmen  of  Unterwalden  ding  to 
the  customs  of  their  forefathers, 
we  may  mention  that  the  ancient 
practice  of  invoking  a  blessing  on 
the  pastures  is  still  kept  up  among 
them.  Every  evening  at  sunset 
one  of  the  cowherds  takes  up  a 
large  wooden  milk-funnel,  and, 
using  it  as  a  speaking-trumpet, 
pours  forth  in  a  clear  ringing  voice 
a  solemn  appeal  for  the  protection 
of  the  catUe  and  their  keepers : 

'Praise,  all  praise! 
May  God  and  St  Wendel, 
St.  Martin,  St  Blasi, 
And  blessed  Brother  Glaus, 
Keep  us  all  in  safetjr 
Upon  the  Alp  this  night,*  Ac. 

Some  of  the  verses  of  the  hymn 
resemble  a  beautiful  old  YolksHed; 
and  others,  such  as  the  following 
petitions  to  St  Peter,  remind  one 
of  the  times  when  dragons,  griffins, 
lynxes,  and  wolves  lurked  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  flocks  and 
herds,  and  did  them  all  manner  of 
mischief: 

*  St.  Peter,  hold  the  keys  fast  in  thy  right 

hand, 
And  save  us  from  the  bear  as  he  prowls ; 
From  the  teeth  of  the  volf. 
From  the  claws  of  the  lynx. 
From  the  raven*s  cruel  bill, 
From  th«  dragon's  dreadful  tail^*  dc 


But  tbeiB  are  other  custoHis  as 
ancient  as  these,  notably  those  ob- 
served at  the  cowherds'  *  Festival 
of  the  Golden  Threshold,'  which  is 
kept  every  year  when  the  herds 
return  to  tibe  valley,  and  enter  upon 
their  long  dreary  winter  captivity. 
There  are,  properly  speaking,  three 
festivals,  or  KUbi^  as  they  are 
called :  the  '  Church  Eilbi,'  the 
*  Riflemen's  Kilbi,'  and  the  *  Cow- 
herds' Eilbi,'  the  latter  bemg  the 
grandest  of  them  all.  At  each  of 
tiiem,  however,  the  chief  luxury  is 
what  goes  by  Ihe  name  of  Kilhes- 
petse^  a  di^  whose  principal  in- 
gredients are  butter  and  whey. 
At  Stanz  people  even  used  to  go 
so  far  as  to  present  a  plateful  of  it 
to  the  statue  of  the  old  hero  Ar- 
nold von  Winkelried. 

Dancing  comes  next  in  import- 
ance to  eating,  and  was  formerly 
carried  on  in  very  primitive  baU- 
rooms,  which  were  built  of  boards, 
and  just  put  up  for  the  occasion  ; 
nor  was  the  music  much  better 
than  the  accommodation,  a  drum 
and  pipe  being  the  only  instruments. 
All  this,  however,  has  been  a  little 
improved  of  late  years. 

But  the  merriest  festival  of  the 
three  is,  as  it  always  has  been,  the 
'Cowherds'  Kilbi,'  which  is,  in 
fact,  a  sort  of  welcome  to  the 
herdsmen  on  their  return  to  their 
homes,  and  begins  with  a  service 
held  in  the  church,  at  which  those 
who  are  the  heroes  of  the  day  take 
precedence  of  eveiy  one  else.  Then 
follows  a  gay  procession,  the  most 
prominent  feature  of  which  is  the 
sacred  banner  of  the  Alpine  cow- 
herds, adorned  with  a  picture  of 
St.  Wendel,  and  waved  with  much 
efifect  by  the  strong  arms  of  some 
of  the  young  men.  Conspicuous 
at  the  head  of  the  procession  march 
two  of  the  herdsmen,  called  WUd- 
liitlif  *  wild  men' — strange-looking 
figures  disguised  as  gnomes,  who 
carry  young  fir-trees  in  their  hands, 
and  play  all  sorts  of  tricks;,  to.  the 
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fearfol  delight  of  the  eager  cnrions 
children.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
these  figures  are  of  extremely  an- 
cient origin;  but  there  is  some 
uncertainty  as  to  whom  they  are 
intended  to  represent.  Some  say 
they  are  meant  for  the  aborigines 
of  Switzerland,  who  were  driven 
away  by  the  ancestors  of  the  pre- 
sent population;  while  others  main- 
tain that  they  represent  the  friendly 
little  gnomes  or  kobolds  who  are 
so  faimliar  to  the  herdsman,  and 
about  whom  so  many  tales  are  told 
throughout  the  region  of  the  Alps. 
A  merry  day  is  succeeded  by  a  still 
more  merry  night ;  for  the  herds- 
man, like  the  sailor  just  returned 
home  from  a  long  weary  voyage, 
indulges  at  such  times  in  the  most 
riotous  jollifications,  and  the  cus- 
tom dates  from  such  very  ancient 
times  that  an  '  Unterwalden  night' 
has  long  since  passed  into  a  pro- 
verbial expression.  An  '  Unter- 
walden night,*  then,  is  a  night  of 
frantic  extravagant  merrymaking, 
in  which  singing,  dancing,  drink- 
ing, and  card-playing  all  have  their 
share;  nor  will  any  one  who  has  once 
taken  part  in  the  revel  ever  be  likely 
to  forget  the  meaning  of  the  term. 
But,  indeed,  many  of  the  popu- 
lar habits  and  customs  are  ex- 
tremely singular;  and  as  for  the 
dialect,  it  contains  hidden  treasures 
without  end.  Some  of  these  days, 
no  doubt^  Unterwalden's  peculiari- 
ties will  aU  be  shorn  away;  she 
will  be  brought  to  the  same  level 
with  her  neighbours,  and  the  sweet 
spirits  of  the  elements  will  be  stifled 
in  black  smoke  proceeding  from 
the  chimneys  of  factories ;  but  at 
present  the  people  ding  to  the 
ways  of  their  forefathers,  and  sing 
wi^  sturdy  confidence  such  doggrel 
as  the  following : 

'Other  ooantries  may  bo  whatever  they 

My  little  old  land  is  the  place  for  me! 
And  I  wiU  do  as  my  forefathers  did ; 
Ho  change  in  the  good  old  customs  111 
seel* 


And,  in  truth,  the  stream  of  fo- 
reigners who  have  done  more  or 
less  to  corrupt  all  the  rest  of 
Switzerland  have  done  no  mischief 
here  at  present.  Very  little  al- 
teration, too,  has  been  made  in  the 
inns  in  the  course  of  the  last  fifty 
years;  except,  indeed,  at  Engel- 
berg,  where  things  have  been  en- 
tirely revolutionised.  Some  day, 
perhaps,  it  will  become  fashionable, 
and  then  there  will  be  many 
changes.  Meantime,  there  is  no 
question  about  its  beauty.  What 
with  the  lake  and  the  mountains, 
the  different  views  which  meet  us 
at  every  turn  are  not  merely  lovely, 
but  magnificent ;  and,  whether  we 
take  up  our  stand  upon  Mount 
Pilatus,  on  the  silvery  throne  of 
the  Titlis,  which  towers  above  En- 
gelberg,  or  on  the  summit  of  the 
Stanzerhom  or  Buochserhom — 
whichever  way  we  look,  the  whole 
canton  resembles  a  bouquet  of 
flowers  worn  by  some  gay  bride- 
groom. The  canton  of  Unterwal- 
den lies  in  the  very  heart  and  centre 
of  the  Confederation,  and  is  bounded 
by  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  and  the 
cantons  of  Uri,  Lucerne,  and  Berne. 
The  lake  forms  its  northern  bound- 
ary from  Beckenried  to  Hergiswil, 
from  which  place  a  chain  of  lakes 
and  rivers  leads  directly  to  the 
Briinig  Pass.  The  first  link  in 
this  chain  to  the  north  is  formed 
by  the  south-western  bay  of  the 
Lake  of  Lucerne,  caUed  the  Lake 
of  Alpnach,  wMch  is  connected 
with  the  Lake  of  Samen  by  the 
Lungem-Aa,  and  is  succeeded,  a 
little  farther  up,  by  the  Lake  of 
Lungem.  Another  portion  of  the 
chain,  the  Lake  of  Gyswil,  was  let 
off  into  the  Lake  of  Samen  a  hun- 
dred years  or  so  ago;  but  the 
chain,  though  broken  by  the 
Briinig,  is  continued  on  the  other 
side  of  the  pass  by  the « lakes  of 
Brienz  and  Thnn. 

TTo  the  right  uid  left  of  this 
line  of  lakes  lies^Obwalden,   the 
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principal  diyision  of  the  canton  of 
Unterwalden,  containing  the  vil- 
lages of  Samen,  Sacbseln,  Kerns, 
Alpnadi,  Ojswil,  Lungern,  and 
Engelberg.  Stanz,  Heigiswil, 
Oberdorfy  Baochs,  Beckenried, 
Wolfenadbiessen,  and  Oiafenort  be- 
long to  Nidwalden,  the  other  diyi- 
-fiion  of  the  canton.  The  Engelbeig^ 
Aa  mns  past  the  villages  of  Nid- 
walden, ^d  the  Lung^m-Aa  and 
Melch-Aa  nm  through  Obwalden, 
the  latter  stream  giving  its  name 
to  the  well-known  vallej  of  Melch- 
thai.  Samen,  which  is  sitnated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Aa  and 
Melch,  and  is  the  capital  of  Obwal- 
den, does  not  contain  much  to 
excite  our  admiration,  unless  we 
care  to  study  the  historical  por- 
traits in  the  Rathhaus ;  but  it  is 
a  clean  and  extremely  pleasant 
little  place,  and  the  surrounding 
country  abounds  in  scenes  of  pas- 
toral beauty. 

Ab  we  stand  beneath  the  spread- 
ing nut-trees  we  see  a  sheet  of 
water  flashing  and  sparkliug  in  the 
sunshine :  this  is  the  Lake  of  Sar- 
nen,  which  extends  southwards  b^ 
tween  gently  sloping  banks  for 
several  miles,  after  which  it  is  en- 
closed between  walls  of  rock  dark- 
ened by  black  shadow-like  masses 
of  fir-trees,  above  which  rises  the 
beautiful  form  of  the  Gyswiler 
block.  A  few  of  the  snowy  peaks 
belonging  to  the  Bernese  Oberland 
look  down  through  the  Briinig 
Pass,  and  at  a  littie  distance  from 
the  shores  of  the  lake  rise  the 
Sachseler  ridge  and  the  slopes  of 
the  Bchwandiberg. 

Those  who  watch  the  population 
going  quietly  about  their  peaceful 
avocations,  and  hear  the  soft  tones 
of  the  Angelas  floating  across  the 
waters,  are  not  likely  to  think  of 
the  wild  storms  which  once  swept 
this  now  peaceful-looking  region. 
And  yet  the  little  hill  yonder,  on 
the  other  side  o^  the  Aa,  might  tell 
many  a  sad  tale  of  suffering,  for 


there  stood  the  castle  of  the  cruel 
bailiff  Landenberg,  the  tyrant  of 
Obwalden;  and  we  all  loiow  th& 
dark  story  of  Aemi  Anderhalden. 
But  this  castle  in  time  fell  like  the 
rest,  and  the  assembly  of  the  canton 
now  meets  year  by  year  on  the 
terrace  which  occupies   its  site; 
while   a   public    shooting-galleiy,. 
where  the  present  generation  prac- 
tise with  greatly  improved  weapons, 
stands  on  the  spot  where  the  an- 
cient halberds  won  their  memorable 
victory.   The  eminence  of  Landen- 
berg, as  it  is  still  called,  commands- 
a  beautiful  view  of  the  country ; 
but  the  prospect  is  yet  more  exten- 
sive and  charming  from  the  lofder 
height  of  the  Ramersbeig,  where 
we  may  drink  in  the  calm  beauty 
of  the  scene  to  our  heart's  content. 
No    gloomy   threatening -looking^ 
mountains  meet  our  gaze,  for  all 
the  heights  around  are    covered 
with  verdure ;  even  Pilatus  tries  to- 
look  less  menacing  than  usual,  and 
has  clothed  his  rugged  sides  with 
forest-trees  of  various  hue  and  tint. 
Opposite  him,  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Lake  of  Alpnach,  stands  the 
equally  stately  Stanzerhom,  which 
is  also  covered  with  trees,  and  the 
background  between  the  two  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Lake  of  Lucerne ;  while  in  the  £ar 
distance  the  broad  mass  of  the 
Rigi  appropriately  closes  in  the 
prospect.     To  the  east  we  have  a 
view  of  the  dark  mountains  which 
lie  between  Engelbeig  and  Melch- 
thal;  and  to  tibe  south,  towering 
above   the  trees    and    less  lofty 
mountains,  rises  in  calm  majesfy 
the  silvery  head  of  the  Wetterhom. 
Such  are  the  chief  features  of 
the  landscape ;  but  there  is  mudi 
that  is  lovely  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  much  that  is 
sublime    among  the  surrounding 
heights,  so  that  the  tourist  cannot 
do  better  than  take  up  his  quarters 
either   in   the   Krone    or  Engd 
Hotel  at  Stanz,  or  iq  the  Adler 
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or  Schlussel  at  Samen,  and  from 
thence  explore  the  environs.  Be- 
eides  the  innnmerable  heights  which 
are  so  irresbtibly  tempting  to  those 
who  like  climbbg  moantains,  there 
are  three  quiet  pastoral  ralleys,  the 
Greater  and  Lesser  Melchthal,  and 
the  extensiye  and  beantifol  Valley 
of  Engelberg,  which  are  also  not 
without  their  attractions. 

From  Samen  we  may  saunter 
along  under  the  nut-trees  to  Sachs- 
«ln,  formerly  called  Saxula,  or 
Steinen,  a  name  still  borne  by  the 
upper  end  of  the  village.  Here 
stands  the  beautiful  and  famous 
church,  whose  interior  is  adorned 
by  twenty-two  pillars  hewn  from 
the  black  marble  of  the  Valley  of 
Melchthal.  This  is  the  Caaba  of 
Unterwalden,  for  here  in  a  glass 
case  above  the  high  altar  repose 
the  bones  of '  Brother  Glaus,' — or 
rather  they  do  not  repose,  inasmuch 
as  the  skeleton  is  placed  in  the 
attitude  of  devotion.  A  little  far- 
ther on,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Valley  of  Melchthal,  stands  the 
chapel  of  the  same  saint,  in  the 
midst  of  a  verdant  landscape  well 
diversified  with  wood  and  streams, 
and  enlivened  by  numerous  houses 
and  cottages.  The  church  of  St 
Nicholas  is  the  oldest  in  the  whole 
canton,  and  recalls  the  time  when 
the  Gospel  was  first  preached  to 
the  uncivilised  inhabitants  of  these 
mountains.  Close  by  is  a  very  an- 
cient tower,  which  may  not  im- 
probably have  stood  in  one  of  the 
groves  which  the  heathen  Alemanni 
held  sacred.  Here,  in  former  days, 
the  people  were  gathered  together 
in  the  open  air  to  hear  the  preach- 
ing of  the  missionaries,  and  from 
this  spot  the  Gk)6pel-message  made 
its  way  down  into  the  valleys.  The 
tiny  village  of  Melchthal  is  nothing 
more  than  a  small  group  of  poor 
little  houses,  presided  over  by  a 
church  and  surrounded  by  green 
meadows  and  precipitous  wall-like 
clifik.  It  is  from  this  point  that  the 


grand  beauty  of  the  valley  b^iins 
to  disclose  itself;  and  here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  landscape  is  com* 
posed  of  steep  rocks,  some  eight 
thousand  feet  in  height,  inter- 
spersed with  strips  of  green  mea- 
dow-land, flowery  meads,  dlveiy 
purling  streams,  fragments  of  stone, 
and  lovely  woods  of  dedduons 
trees,  as  well  as  firs  and  pines. 
The  valley  is  terminated  by  a  pre- 
cipitous stone  wall  called  the 
Brandlistalden,  from  the  foot  of 
which  the  Melch-Aa  rushes  forth 
with  as  much  impetuosity  as  if  it 
were  issuing  from  the  keyhole  of 
the  portal  which  leads  into  the 
higher  mountain-region.  We  shall 
look  in  vain  for  the  lake  which  is 
its  source,  as  it  lies  high  up  on  an 
elevated  plateau  among  the  m6un- 
tains.  Melchthal,  like  Umerboden, 
is  a  perfect  Arcadia,  a  pastoral 
paradise,  and  looks  as  if  it  were 
specially  intended  for  dancers,  being 
splendidly  carpeted  with  the  green- 
est Alpine  turif,  and  surrounded  by 
a  circle  of  noble  mountains,  among 
which  we  may  reckon  the  Fanlen- 
beig,  Hochstollen,  Erregg,  €rad- 
menfliih,  and  Titlis. 

Here,  in  the  midst  of  an  exten- 
sive plateau,  lies  the  shining  Lake 
of  Melchsee,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  elevated  in  Switaerland. 
Around  it  are  grouped  seyeral 
clusters  of  brown  ch&lets,  known 
as  the  Aa,  Melchsee-Frutt,  and 
Tannen,  and  the  cattle  everywhere 
find  rich  and  abundant  pasture. 

The  Melch-Aa  is  bom  in  mys- 
terious obscurity,  deep  within  the 
heart  of  the  mountain.  At  the 
southern  end  of  the  lake  the  water 
dashes  down  a  dark  shaft,  which 
the  herdsmen  significantly  call  the 
'  Staubiloch,'  or  '  dnsthole,*  and 
immediately  disappears  within  the 
mountain  with  a  noise  like  thunder, 
nor  is  anything  more  seen  of  it  un- 
til it  reappears  in  the  valley  below 
as  the  miUc-white  Melch-Aa. 

It  is  up  here  among  the  monn- 
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tuDH  that  life  t^es  the  sbape  which 
has  such  an  intense  chum  for  thoae 
who  dwell  in  the  lowl&nd  plains ; 
here  they  cos  enjoy  intimate  com- 
munion with  NatDTe,  and  earth 
and  Bk;,  scenery,  air,  and  light, 
ocnnbine  with  the  flowers  and  ani- 
mals to  fonn  that '  other  world'  of 
which  thej  hare  dreamt  l^ose 
who,  in  addition  to  enjoying  all 
this,  ventore  to  climb  one  of  the 
aorioundiDg  peaks,  snch  as  the 
Erregg  or  Hochstollen,  will  find 
■>— when  they  gaze  npon  the  moan- 
tuns  of  the  Jnngfran  range,  the 
Bilberhom,  Monch,  and  Eiger,  and 
then  the  Wetterhom  and  Fanlhoni 
witli  the  two  Jakes  lying  between 


— that  their  '  new  world'  la  mnl- 
tiphed  into  several  new  worlds,  and 
that  they  are  looking  npon  the 
land  of  eternal  beanty. 

The  primitivenesB  which  is  dis- 
appearing more  and  more  from 
the  Bemeee  Oberlaud  may  still  be 
found  here  in  fall  force.  Yes, 
there  are  a  good  many  rocks,  trees, 
and  bnshes  here  which  bare  not 
yet  been  sketched,  and  a  good 
many  hnts  which  hare  hitherto 
escaped  the  inspection  of  Cnriosity, 
with  her  sharp  little  nose,  tight 
silk  dress,  and  bine  veil;  there  are 
whole  tracta  covered  with  the  shin- 
ing white  edelweiss  ;  and  the  cow- 
keepers,  not  being  as  yet,  oTemm 
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If  ith  tonristSy  are  more  disposed  to 
be  equable  in  the  terms  upon  which 
they  dispense  their  hospitalily. 

But  of  all  the  good  gifts  with 
whidi  the  Highlands  are  endowed, 
Borely  water  is  the  first  and  best. 
It  is  a  joyons  sight,  as  we  ramble 
quietly  among  the  momitains,  to 
see  it  leaping  and  rashing  over  the 
rocks,  and  tempting  as  to  indulge 
in  plenteous  draughts ;  and  it  may 
safely  be  asserted  that  where  there 
is  no  water,  there  thelandscapelacks 
life.  But  then  it  must  also  be  re- 
membered that  our  acquaintance 
is  but  with  the  gentle  nymph,  who 
toys  lovingly  with  the  flowers, 
whereas  the  mountaineer  knows 
her  as  something  of  a  fiend  as  welL 

Look  at  the  compact  masses  of 
gray  mist  which  are  gathering 
round  the  Gyswilerstock  yonder 
and  spreading  oyer  the  valley. 
Some  mischief  must  be  brewing 
behind  it,  for  large  masses  of  white 
cloud  with  bright  edges  are  being 
gradually  piled  higher  and  higher 
in  the  heavens,  and  the  sky  assumes 
a  weird  brimstone-like  hue.  The 
wind  has  not  yet  made  up  its  mind 
from  which  quarter  it  shall  blow, 
so  at  present  it  comes  only  in  fit- 
ful gusts,  before  which  the  grass 
bends  witii  a  murmuring  sigh,  and 
the  fir-trees  in  the  valley  bow 
their  heads  with  much  rustling. 
All  the  feathered  inhabitants  of  the 
High  Alps  become  suddenly  silent 
and  flee  to  a  place  of  refuge,  whOe 
the  cattle  exhibit  signs  of  uneasi- 
ness. The  sky  becomes  darker 
and  darker,  and  the  storm-lashed 
clouds  flutter  wildly  round  the 
mountains,  whose  bare  white  peaks 
gleam  forth  with  strangMuid  start- 
ling distinctness.  Then  comes  a 
flash  of  lightning,  which  is  follow- 
ed first  by  profound  silence,  and 
then  by  a  long  roll  of  thunder ;  a 
second  flash,  and  the  first  big 
drops  of  rain  come  splashing  down 
upon  the  stones,  and  are  quickly 
aucooeded  by  a  furious  downpour. 


The  streams  and  torrents  forthwith 
begin  to  shoot  about  in  all  direc- 
tions, foaming  and  leaping  like 
wild  snakes  in  and  out  among  the 
rocks  and  over  the  swimming  grass. 
Here  and  there  great  fragments  of 
rock  are  torn  o£f  and  sent  crashing 
down  the  slope ;  and  meantime  the 
roar  of  the  water  and  the  continuous 
roll  of  the  thunder  form  an  har- 
monious and  fitting  accompaniment 
to  Nature's  grand  symphony.  To 
these  are  sometimes  added  the 
scouiging  of  the  hail;  and  how  vio- 
lent this  can  be  on  occasion  is 
proved  by  the  present  condition  of 
what  was  once  the  large  and  beau- 
tiful fir-wood  of  the  Sdiwandiberg, 
which  was  entirely  stripped  of  its 
bark  and  almost  killed  by  the  blows 
of  the  hail  during  one  particularly 
furious  thunderstorm.  For  three 
days  the  sides  of  the  mountuns 
were  white  with  the  hailstones, 
which  formed  a  regular  sheet  of 
ice. 

Woe  to  the  flocks  and  herds  if 
they  are  not  collected  together  and 
got  as  far  as  possible  under  shelter, 
for,  in  spite  of  all  precautions, 
there  is  very  rarely  a  storm  with- 
out some  accident  happening  both 
to  man  and  beast  It  is  to  ward 
off  such  misfortunes  as  these  that 
the  bells  in  all  the  churches  and 
chapels  are  rung;  their  feeble 
voices  reecho  imploringly  tiirough 
the  darkness,  and  they  often  b«ur 
some  such  inscription  as  the  fol- 
lowing: 

'  On  the  devil  I  will  avenge  me, 
And  by  God^s  help  drive  awaj  Btorma 
and  bad  weather.' 

We  who  dwell  in  towns  and 
hotels  are  often  considerably  put 
out  by  even  a  little  rain,  and  at 
best  it  certainly  does  not  add  to 
our  enjoyment  of  the  scenery,  wlule 
those  who  persist  in  proceeding  in 
spite  of  it  and  wade  on  through  the 
wet  grass,  with  the  dripping 
boughs  flapping  in  their  faces,  aref 
sure  to  come  home  with  wet  feel 
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and  a  coM.    N&tives  of  ihe  moan-  tt  once,  owed  their  atrengUi  and 

tains  know  no  anch  tiunga,  and  bj  powerg  of  endnrance  to  llieir  long- 

the  look  of  tbeir  hard  brown  ekina  continued  straggle  with  the  ele> 

one  Bees  that  they  have  nndergone  ments. 

a  thorough  seasoning.     The  men         We  are  now  in  Stanz,  the  oi^i- 

of  old,  who  fonght  with  dragons  tal  of  Nidwalden,  and  the  birtti- 

jmdbnTedahondredhoetileBpears  place  of  one  of  themost  honound 
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heroes  of  onr  youth — ^Amold  yon 
Winkelriedy  whose  ancestor  slew 
the  dragon.  Those  who  loye  to 
dwell  npon  these  memories  maj 
here  do  so  to  their  hearts'  content ; 
for  the  reedy  haunt  of  the  dragon 
is  still  to  be  seen,  and  there  is  a 
statue  of  the  knight  at  the  foun- 
tain in  the  market-place.  A  much 
more  worthy  and  beautiful  memo- 
rial has,  however,  lately  been  erected 
to  his  memory  by  the  whole  Con* 
federation,  and,  being  the  work  of 
a  Swiss  sculptor,  reflects  double 
honour  on  the  country. 

Winkelried's  house  is  pointed 
out  in  a  meadow  outside  the  town ; 
it  is  an  old  stone  building,  but 
though  sacred  to  tradition,  its  origin 
is  somewhat  fabulous,  and  is  as 
doubtful  a  relic  as  Winkelried's 
shirt  of  mail,  which  is  preserved 
in  the  arsenal  of  Stanz.  But  after 
aU,  what  is  the  good  of  such  tan- 
gible remembrances  ?  Why  should 
we  cling  to  trash  of  this  sort  when 
Winkelried  himself  still  lives  in  the 
people?  Surely  he  came  to  life 
again  in  September  1798,  when 
certain  bands  of  French  robbers 
made  an  attempt  to  found  a  Hel- 
vetic Bepublic  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  and  slaughtered  the  poor 
abandoned  people  of  Unterwalden 
by  thousands.  The  few  hundred 
men  who,  for  nine  long  hours, 
heroically  opposed  a  French  force 
ten  times  as  large  as  their  own 
were  surely  true  sons  of  Winkel- 
ried, despite  the  fact  that  their 
heroism  was  of  no  avail,  and  that 
the  valiant  Frenchmen  revenged' 
themselves  by  slaughtering  the 
defenceless  women  and  children 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  church 
of  Stanz,  and  by  barbarously  lay- 
ing waste  the  whole  country  with 
fire  and  sword.  In  those  days 
iN'idwalden  was  reduced  to  a  desert, 
and  the  marks  of  cannon-balls  in 
the  walls  of  the  church  and  in  the 
altar  still  remain  to  tell  the  tale 
of  the  bloody   French  massacre^ 


It  is  a  very  different  jcene  whicb 
now  meets  our  view,  however.  Od 
Sundays  there  are  crowds  of  people 
in  the  churchyard,  all  in  their  best 
clothes,  and  with  a  pretty  little 
Sunday  bouquet  stuck  in  their  hats- 
or  bodices ;  the  numerous  gardens 
are  filled  with  blooming  flowers; 
the  air  is  rich  with  perfume,  and 
the  shady  trees  in  the  neighbour- 
hood invite  us  to  enjoy  a  pleasant 
ramble. 

An  hour's  journey  will  take  us 
to  Hergiswil,  Buochs,  or  Becken- 
ried,  aU  on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne ;. 
but  before  we  reach  Hergiswil,  we 
have  to  pass  through  fiie  lively 
little  village  of  Stanzstad,  which  is 
in  fact  a  suburb  of  Stanz,  as  well 
as  the  port  of  Nidwalden.     It  lies 
at  the  foot  of  the  Biirgenstock, 
which,  from  whatever  point  of  view 
one  sees  it,  looks  broad  and  pre- 
cipitous.     From  Weggis  and  "^tz- 
nan,  to  which  it  presents  its  north* 
em  side,  some  six  miles  long,  it 
looks  like  an  enormous  wall,  while 
if  we  look  at  it  from  Pilatus,  it 
appears  as  a  rocky  island  rising 
out  of  the  lake,  which  surrounds  it 
on  three  sides.     On  the  north  it  is 
steep  and  inhospitable,  but  on  the 
south  it  is  covered*  with  numerous 
habitations.     The    ascent  of  the 
Burgenstock  is  easy,  and  the  view 
from  its  highest  ridge,  the  Ham- 
metschwand,  is  surprisingly  beauti- 
ful.    It  is  not  more  than  a  couple 
of  thousand  feet  above  the  water, 
but  you  can  see  all  the  different 
divisions  of  the  lake  quite  distinctly, 
and  the  mountains  along  its  shores, 
the  towns  and  villages  on  its  banks- 
and  at  the  ends  of  its  valleys  all 
stand  out  most  clearly;  there  is 
the  Bay  of  Lucerne,  ^e  Lake  of 
Kiissnacht,  the  Lake  of  Sempach 
to  the  norUi-west,  and  on  the  oppo- 
site shore  the  beautifhlly  situated 
villages  of  Weggis  and  yitzna% 
and  numerous  villas  and  cottages. 
Such  is  the  view  of  the  lake  itself^ 
and  in  addition  there  are  of  oonrse 
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the  heads  of  iimamerable  monn- 
tarns  to  be^seen ;  bat  who  would 
be  the  better  or  wiser  if  we  were 
to  give  a  list  of  their  names  ?  But 
we  have  still  to  see  Rozloch,  a 
cluster  of  houses  at  the  foot  of  the 
monntain  on  the  north-eastern 
shore  of  the  Lake  of  Alpnach,  and 
the  famous  rayine  and  water-course 
of  the  same  name.  The  ravine  is 
formed  by  the  precipitously  steep 
sides  of  the  Plattiberg  and  Roz- 
berg,  on  the  latter  of  which  once 
stood  a  castle  occupied  by  a  young 
noble  named  Yon  Wolfenschiessen, 
who  was  an  underling  of  Landen- 
berg's,  and,  though  a  native  of 
Switzerland,  wan  ^niltj  of  doing 
great  injury  to  his  felluw-country- 
men.  He  fell  beneath  the  axe  of 
the  vaHant  Conrad  Baumgartner, 
and  the  castle  was  captured  by 
stratagem  on  the  New  Year's  night 
which  is  so  memorable  in  Swiss 
history.  Some  considerable  ruins 
mark  the  spot  where  once  it  stood. 

There  is  also  an  extremely  en* 
joyable  excursion  to  be  made  to 
Buochs  and  Beckenried;  and  as  we 
proceed  on  our  way  we  are  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  life  and 
merriment,  by  flashing  waters,  leap- 
ing fishy  steamers  laden  with  happy 
tourists,  and  pleasure-boats  filled 
with  well-dressed  ladies,  while  a 
hundred  tempting  places  are  nod- 
ding and  beckoning  us  in  different 
directions.  In  fact,  we  here  begin 
to  fall  in  with  one  edge  of  the  great 
stream  of  tourists,  who  generally 
make  some  stay  in  the  neighbour* 
hood;  for,  after  a  long  sojourn 
among  cows  and  cowkeepers,  it  is 
rather  a  pleasant  change  to  watch 
the  fashionable  ladies  who  disport 
themselves  nymph-like  on  the  shores 
of  the  lake  in  the  most  faultless 
toilets ;  neither  is  a  well-appointed 
table  a  thing  to  be  despised  UB4er 
the  circumstances. 

But  the  precious  moments  are 
flying  fast,  and  we  have  yet  to 
naake  our  last  expeditioui  which  is 


to  be  to  the  Yalley  of  Engelberg. 
Many  a  countenance  lights  up  at 
the  mere  mention  of  the  name,  for 
it  brings  before  the  mind's  eye  a 
long  series  of  calm  happy  sunmier 
days.  In  spite  of  its  complete 
isolation  from  the  world,  this 
modest-looking  and  yet  sublime 
spot  has  many  a  faithful  old  friend 
and  admirer.  Whether  it  be  the 
freshness  of  the  Alpine  air,  the 
grandeur  of  the  mountains,  or  the 
brilliant  verdure  of  the  valley,  there 
is  certainly  something  exhilarating 
in  the  place,  whatever  it  be;  let 
us  toss  our  caps  in  the  air  and  give 
three  cheers  for  the  valley  and 
mountains  of  Engelberg  ! 

More  than  seven  centuries  ago^ 
a  young  lord,  named  CSonrad  von 
Seldenbiiren,  had  a  great  desire  to 
benefit  his  little  estate  of  Nidwal- 
den  by  giving  it  a  convent.  At 
first  he  looked  for  a  site  at  Buochs,. 
on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  but  that 
did  not  seem  to  suit  him;  he 
wanted  something  more  retired. 
Then  he  pursued  his  search  along 
the  banks  of  the  Surenen  into  the 
wild  solitude  overhung  by  the  Tit- 
lis,  and  when  at  length  he  reached 
the  foot  of  the  Hahnenberg  he 
heard  a  choir  of  angels  singing, 
which  determined  him  to  build  on 
that  very  spot  As  soon  as  the 
convent  was  ready  he  gave  it  th^ 
name  of  Engelberg,  and  himself 
became  one  of  the  lay  brothers. 

Those  who  travel  idong  this  road 
in  the  bright  dewy  freshness  of 
early  morning  will  pass  through  a 
flood  of  green  and  gold,  formed 
by  the  meadows  below  and  the 
wooded  mountains  above.  Under 
the  trees  and  on  the  green  heights 
to  right  and  left  are  a  number  of 
small  brown  cottages,  whose  bright 
windows  flash  from  out  the  dark 
shade  of  the  nut-trees,  or  are  half 
hidden  by  the  firs  on  the  mountains. 
A  pleasant  race  of  men  dwell  about 
here,  and  those  who  associate  with 
them  will  not  only  find  them  ready 
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to  enter  into  liyely  conyeisationy 
bnt  wHl  also  notice  that  nearly  all 
of  them  have  their  hearts  and  their 
heads  in  the  right  place.  They 
are  of  coarse  Eoman  Catholics, 
and  their  neat  churches,  clean 
chapels,  processions,  and  images 
adorned  with  flowers,  all  seem  to 
harmonise  with  the  landscape. 

Wolfenschiessen,  too,  has  had 
its  pious  hermit — Brother  Conrad 
Scheuber,  a  relation  of  St.  Claus. 
The  stoiy  of  his^life  is  to  be  seen 
depicted  on  the  church-door  in 
edifying  but  weather-beaten  pic- 
tores;  his  dark  wooden  cell  nas 
been  brought  down  from  its  solitude 
in  the  woods  and  planted  by  the 
roadside. 

We  pass  through  the  forest  and 
over  heights,  with  the  riyer  foam- 
ing boisterously  far  below  on  our 
right,  and  with  mountains  soaring 
boldly  into  the  clouds  aboye ;  and 
so  at  last  we  reach  the  desired 
yalley.  It  lies  some  three  thou- 
sand feet  aboye  the  sea,  and  yet  the 
old  mountain-giants  arotuid,  chief 
among  which  is  the  proud  Titlis, 
haye  lost  nothing  of  their  sublime 
grandeur.  Mighty  as  they  are, 
howeyer,  they  bend  kindly  oyer  the 
yalley,  aud  send  down  into  it  such 
joyous  streams  and  cascades,  that 
the  beautiful  meadows  below  quite 
reecho  with  the  song  of  the  water- 
nymphs. 

Standing  in  the  midst  of  the 
yalley  we  see  that  it  is  shut  in  on 
all  sides,  and  feel,  with  a  certain 
sense  of  delight,  that  we  are  quite 
cut  off  from  the  world.  To  right 
and  left,  before  and  behind-~eyery- 
where,  in  fact — we  are  confronted 
by  towering  walls. 

first  among  them  all  is  the 
Titlis,  who  only  just  faik  of  attain- 
ing a  height  of  ten  thousand  feet. 


He  is  encased  in  armour  of  shining 
ice,  and  attracts  to  himself  many 
yisitors  eyery  summer.  His  neigh- 
bours are  ike  Grassen,  Laubers- 
grat,  Geissenspitz,  Buchenberg, 
Spannorter,  and  Uratzhomer;  the 
Gadmenfliih,  a  serrated  mountain- 
ridge,  occupies  the  west,  while  the 
Blackenstock,  Schlossbeig,  Uri- 
Bothstock,  and  Engelberg-Both- 
stoCtt.  hiSJxd  on  the  north  of  the 
yalley.  Excursions  without  num- 
ber may  be  made  from  Engelberg, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  yarious 
passes,  of  which  there  are  many. 
Besides  the  Surenen  Pass,  there  is 
one  oyer  the  Grassen,  leading  to 
Wasen,  in  the  canton  of  Uri; 
another,  Called  the  Joch  Pass, 
leading  into  the  Bernese  Oberland; 
and  two  others,  the  Juchli  and 
Storegg,  which  connect  Engelberg 
with  we  valleys  of  Melchthal  and 
Samen. 

Those  who  do  not  care  to  wander 
far  afield  can  join  the  large  party 
of  yisitors  who  come  merely  for 
amusement,  and  find  more  to  make 
life  pleasant  here  than  anywhere 
else.  With  them  they  may  climb 
to  the  yarious  Alpine  pastures 
known  as  the  Obhag,  Fang,  Wand, 
Furreu,  Zieblen,  or  Zingeln,  &Cy 
drink  milk  or  goat's  whey,  and,  if 
they  be  so  disposed,  may  find 
plenty  of  botanical  specimens  among 
the  rich  flora  of  Engelberg  in  the 
course  of  their  pleasant  idle  saun- 
terings. 

Were  I  to  add  any  more,  I 
should  haye  to  describe  a  memor- 
able summer  night  which  I  myself 
once  spent  in  the  Valley  of  Engel- 
berg, when  meadows,  streams,  and 
mountains  were  all  bathed  in 
brightest  moonlight  But  I  will 
say  no  more,  lest  I  should  become 
too  romantic  and  fonciful. 
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Bt  what  means  I,  John  Joram, 
arriyed  at  the  concluaion  that  my 
system  required  tone  it  is  needless 
to  say.  But  having  airived  at  it  I 
proceeded,  like  a  careful  and  toler- 
ahly  well-preserved  bachelor,  to 
consult  the  family  doctor  as  to 
where  I  should  seek  the  smiles  of 
the  goddess  Hygeia.  I  have  said 
I  was  a  bachelor  :  let  me  add  that 
although  I  had  never  entered  the 
bonds  of  matrimony  it  was  not  for 
want  of  endeavouis  to  win  a  wife, 
for  I  was  constantly  on  the  look- 
out for  one,  as  I  shall  explain 
presently.  But  let  me  say  first 
what  the  doctor  ordered. 
<  Where  shall  I  go  f  I  asked. 

*  Try  Seaford,'  he  said. 

*  Thank  you/  I  replied,  '  I  will, 
if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  tell 
me  where  it  is.' 

He  told  me.  Seaford  is  a  tiny 
watering-place  in  Sussex,  beyond 
Lewes,  near  Newhaven.  It  lies 
on  the  coast  between  the  latter 
place  and  Eastbourne,  and  is  as 
quiet  and  retired  as  any  one  could 
wish.  There  are  no  distractions  : 
sea  and  shingle  are  all  your  joys, 
with  delightfully  fresh  air,  the 
glories  of  the  downs,  and  last,  but 
by  no  means  the  least,  a  plentiful 
supply  of  prawns.  There  is  not 
much  fishing — the  mariners  of  the 
place  seem  to  prefer  hanging  about 
the  street-comers  to  encountering 
the  dangers  of  the  deep — but  the 
wily  lobster  is  to  be  had  che«^, 
and  that  was  enough  for  niO. 

I  had  not  been  settled  more 
than  a  couple  of  days  in  comfort* 
able  lodgings  in  Pelham-place — 
Mrs.   Jasper  will  remember  the 


elderly  gentleman  with  the  de- 
cidedly intellectoal  and  slightly 
rubicund  cast  of  countenance,  who 
worried  her  life  out  about  prawn 
curry — ^when  I  looked  around  me 
as  usual  for  some  one  of  the  op- 
posite sex  to  act  as  a  ministering 
angel,  in  fact  to  become  my  wife. 

My  life,  I  must  say,  up  to  tliat 
time,  had  been  spent  in  looking 
for  ladies  who  would  accept  that 
position  with  regard  to  me;  but 
as  it  was  a  condition  of  miraster- 
ing  to  me  that  the  offerer  of  wifely 
services  should  have  money  enough 
to  keep  me  in  affluence,  I  had  not 
succeeded  up  to  the  time  of  which 
I  write  in  obtaining  the  perman- 
ent attentions  of  an  angeL  At  Sea- 
ford,  however,  I  fell  in  with  a  lady 
who,  I  saw  at  once,  would  fill  that 
position  admirably,  if  only  I  could 
manage  matters  properly. 

My  ministering  angel  was  not, 
at  the  first  glance,  what  most 
people  would  call  an  angel  at  all. 
Her  presence  suggested  no  rustle 
of  wings.  She  had  no  '  angel-like 
perfection  ;*  in  fact  if  you  wanted 
to  call  up  before  you  the  image  of 
EebinahToadwell,  as  she  appeared 
to  me  in  those  days,  you  would 
have  been  most  successful  by 
thinking  of  the  opposite  of  an 
angeL 

She  was  not  young.  Some  sixty 
summers  had  passed  over  that 
hyacinthine  wig  and  retreatingfore- 
head,  and  had  mellowed  the  gam- 
boge glow  of  those  hollow  cheeks. 
One  lustreless  eye  had  been  des- 
tined firom  childhood  to  gaze  upon 
naught  but  the  left  side  of  a  nose 
not  wholly  destitute  of  the  hues 
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of  sunset,  while  the  other,  which 
was  of  a  difeient  colour,  flew 
wildly  round  in  its  socket  when- 
ever she  looked  at  you,  as  if  in 
terror  at  the  approach  of  man. 
Her  teeth  were  certainly  beautiful 
— all  that  art  could  do  had  been 
done — and  the  result  was  a  row  of 
pearls  on  a  patent  setting  *  all  gold, 
warranted  not  to  corrode  or  incon- 
venience the  patient,'  which  might 
have  inspired  a  poet.    Her  figure 
was  so  angular  that  rude  boys 
used  to  offer  to  hang  up  their  hats 
upon  her  when  she  took  her  walks 
abroad,  and  her  mode  of  progres- 
sion was  not  rendered  more  ele- 
gant &om  the  fact  that  one  leg 
was  considerably  shorter  than  the 
other.     I  pass  over  the  facts  that 
smallpox  had  left  its  ravages  on 
her  speaking  countenance;  that 
her  education  was  hideously  de- 
fective; and  that  she  might,  to  put 
it  mildly,  have  had  a  larger  allow- 
ance of  fingers  on  one  hand  with- 
out varying  i&om    the   common 
herd ;  those  are  mere  matters  of 
detail.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
above  is  a  fair  picture  of  Eebinah 
Toadwell  when  I  first  knew  her, 
and  that  this  Yenus    had  fifty 
thousand    pounds    of  her    own, 
snuglv  invested  in  the  funds  of 
her  nktive  country. 

That  was  what  fitted  her  for  the 
position  of  a  ministering  angeL 
Had  I  not  ascertained,  on  the  best 
possible  authority,  that  she  pos- 
sessed such  a  sum  in  her  own  ab- 
solute right,  and  had  the  power 
of  disposing  of  it  as  she  chose,  I 
should  never  have  thought  of  pro- 
moting Eebinah  Toadwell  to  the 
honourable  position  of  minister- 
ing to  my  wants,  and  becoming 
Mrs.  Joram. 

You  may  ask  how  it  was  that  I 
was  so  confident  about  Bebinah, 
when  I  have  already  said  that  I 
had  been  disappointed  in  other 
quarters.  I  can  hardly  say,  but 
£rom  the  very  fiist  there  seemed  to 


be  some  mystic  tie  between  us.  I 
could  see  the  moment  her  wildly 
revolving  eye  lighted  on  me  that 
she  was  stirred  as  deeply  as  a 
Christmas-pudding.  I  am  not 
beautiful,  although  there  are 
plainer  men — ^nay,  I  have  even 
been  called  ugly — my  hair  is 
scanty,  and  my  features  are  Bar- 
dolphian.  So  that  it  was  not  my 
personal  appearance  that  did  the 
trick — I  am  not  vain  enough  to 
think  that — but  it  was  the  art  I 
possess  of  adapting  myself  to  any 
society  in  which  I  may  be  thrown, 
or  to  any  particular  person  in  that 
society,  that  won  me  the  heart  of 
Eebinah  ToadwelL 

I  have  described  Eebinah*s  per- 
sonal appearance,  and  when  I  Imve 
endeavoured  to  faintly  shadow 
forth  to  you  her  conversation,  to 
image  for  you  that  mysterious 
entity  she  probably  denominated 
with  happy  irony  her  mind,  you 
will  say  I  deserved  to  win  and  wear 
this  extraordinary  jeweL 

Miss  ToadweU's  conversation, 
like  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  was  in- 
deed a  staggerer.  There  was  and 
is  and  can  be  nothing  like  it  on 
the  face  of  this  or  any  other 
planet.  It  smote  on  the  unaccus- 
tomed ear  like  echoes  from  Colney 
Hatch,  Hanwell,  Bethlehem  Hos- 
pital, and  Banstead  and  Caterham 
Asylums,  all  shouted  together 
through  a  telephone  of  weak  in- 
tellect. 

The  fact  was.  Miss  Toadwell 
in  her  youth  had  been  very  poor 
and  received  no  education,  or  at 
all  events  only  the  most  rudimen- 
tary knowledge,  and  she  was  more- 
over, to  put  it  mildly,  not  an  ab- 
solute  genius  at  any  time.  At  the 
age  of  fifty  she  had  come  into  this 
enormous  legacy,  and  then  as 
much  education  had  been  given 
her  as  could  be  managed  in  a  year 
or  so,  after  which  she  turned  res- 
tive and  declined  any  more.  But 
the  Pierian  spring  had  been  too 
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strong  for  Sebinah,  and  seiiotLsly 
damaged  hex  intellect.  She  had 
learned  a  vast  number  of  words 
and  phrases  like  a  parrot,  with 
only  a  vague  idea  of  their  meaning, 
and  she  proffered  you  a  mixture 
of  them  under  the  impression  that 
it  was  highly  intellectual  conversa- 
tion. 

This  was  the  sort  of  thing — it 
occurred  on  my  first  introduc- 
tion to  her,  and  was  certainly  a 
little  startling.  I  had  just  bowed, 
and  remarked,  after  the  manner  of 
the  majority  of  my  intelligent 
countiymen,  that  it  was  a  fine 
day.  Kebinah's  movable  eye 
rolled  convulsively,  and  in  a 
TTiiTifting  and  affected  manner,  but 
perfectly  seriously,  she  said, 

*  Yes,  the  circumambient  wea- 
ther is  indeed  mellifl^ously  beau- 
tiful, and  Sol  darts  his  incan- 
descent glances  with  ebullient 
ardour  on  the  equinoctial  sea.* 

Bemember  that  I  didn't  expect 
it,  that  I  anticipated  a  mild  and 
commonplace  assent,  and  con- 
ceive my  feelings  when  that  sen- 
tence was  hurled  at  my  head,  with 
the  accompaniment  of  an  eye  that 
seemed  to  career  like  a  circus- 
horse  over  the  long  words.  I  was 
staggered,  but  after  a  few  mo- 
ments I  recovered  myself,  and 
murmured,  'I  quite  agree  with 
you,  ma'am ;  it's  just  as  you  say.' 
She  looked  a  little  disappointed, 
I  thought,  and  then  the  whirling 
of  the  eye  warned  me  that  she 
was  going  to  begin  again. 

'I  sought  these  Hyperborean 
shores  in  search  of  the  acclima- 
tised fructification  of  a  diurnal 
rejuvenescence.  Can  you  tell  me 
whether  in  such  desquamative 
latitudes  the  paradoxical  propin- 
quity of  the  atrabilious  zenith  will 
produce  a  polygastric  concatena- 
tion of  the  eztravasated  system  f 
She  said  that  clearly  and  slowly, 
as  if  she  were  asking  the  most 
commonplace  question^  but  I  saw 


from  her  oscillating  eye  that  she 
expected  an  answer. 

Her  companion,  a  sheep-dog  of 
forbidding  aspect,  and  a  ghostly 
smile  that  savoured  of  strait-waist- 
coats, also  looked  at  me  as  who 
should  say,  'There's  a  fekcer  for 
you ;  hadn't  you  better  retire  as 
other  men  have  done,  before  you 
become  quite  mad  yourself  f  In 
that  moment  a  thousand  ideas 
flashed  through  my  brain.  I  saw 
at  once  why  it  was  Miss  Toadwell 
had  not  married,  though,  as  I  have 
said,  she  was  rich,  and  I  guessed 
then  what  I  found  out  afterwards 
to  be  true,  that  many  of  her  suit- 
ors had  retired  in  horror  from  such 
insane  phraseology,  while  she  was 
irritated  at  finding  no  one  who 
could  talk  to  her  in  what  she 
imagined  to  be  the  pink  of  per- 
fect conversation. 

I  came  to  a  sudden  resolution : 
that  was,  to  answer  this  extia- 
ordinary  woman,  to  reply  to  that 
saltatory  eye,  in  the  same  &8hion 
as  the  speech  I  had  just  heard. 
It  might  be  a  risk,  but  at  all 
events  I  would  try  it ;  so  I  pulled 
myself  together  and  recalled  all 
the  long  words  I  could  think  of, 
and  gazing  tenderly  at  Eebinah,  I 
replied, 

'Ah,  yes,  I  think  I  can  answer 
you.  Miss  Toadwell — the  effect  is 
produced  by  the  prophylactic  d- 
curation  of  the  oleaginous  de- 
clivities.' She  was  delighted, 
and  I  could  see  the  cyclonic  eye 
curveting  wildly  with  joy,  so  I 
went  on :  'And  thus  you  perceive 
that  the  cataplasmic  emulsion 
saves  us  from  transcendental 
hypochondriasis.* 

She  was  evidently  charmed;  the 
giddy-paced  eye  eddied  round  in 
rapture,  and  she  responded  glee- 
frdly,  'What  joy  it  is  to  meet 
with  a  paregoric  soul  I  It  ir- 
rigates the  mind,  and  my  mal- 
formations feel  foliated  already.' 
I  felt  that  I  must  retire  or  ex- 
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plode ;  80  I  bowed  and  took  my 
leave,  being  followed  by  a  roll  of 
the  nndnlatory  eye  which  nearly 
wobbled  it  out  of  her  head.  But 
as  I  went  I  felt  I  had  conquered. 
I  muttered  Ccesar's  three  17*8  to 
myself  as  I  strolled  home,  and 
over  my  solitary  dinner  I  swore 
to  myself  that,  if  the  dictionary 
did  not  fail  me,  Eebinah  Toad- 
well's  fifty  thousand  pounds 
should  be  mine. 

My  suit  prospered,  but  it  was 
the  hardest  work  I  ever  under- 
went in  my  life.  Imagine  having 
to  keep  up  conversations  like  that 
I  have  quoted,  day  after  day,  and 
you  will  wonder  as  I  did  tluit  my 
brain  did  not  give  way  under  the 
strain  upon  it.  I  had  regularly 
to  cram  for  my  interviews  with 
Itebinah.  I  bought  half  a  dozen 
dictionaries,  one  or  two  phrase- 
books,  and  works  on  medicine, 
and  I  read  up  long  words  assidu- 
ously, in  order  to  keep  pace  with 
her.  As  to  the  Toadwdl  she  was 
never  at  a  loss.  Her  flow  of  con- 
versation was  equal  to  the  rotatory 
movements  of  her  gyrating  eye, 
and  that  spun  round  till  it  made 
me  quite  nervous  to  think  of  it. 

In  order  to  aid  my  suit  I  called 
in  the  assistance  of  the  Muse,  and 
composed  the  following  poem, 
which  I  shall  ever  regard  as  an 
example  of  what  love  can  make  a 
man  do.  Eebinah,  I  should  say, 
had,  as  you  might  expect  from  her 
talk,  a  great  penchant  for  Spelling 
Bees,  and  invariably  attended  any 
that  were  held,  for  they  were  then 
&shionable  in  the  place. 
i?iFor  her  then  I  wrote,  and  to 
her  I  dedicated,  this 

fi££  BALLAD. 

I. 
Ton  Bay  thai  jovL  can  8peU,8ir;  then  be 
good  enough  to  teU,  sir, 
How  yon  spell  me  paiallel,  sir,  synthe- 
sis, and  semaphore ; 
And  p'raps  y oa'U  try  ecstatic  and  syncate- 
gorematic, 
Homiletic  and  hepatic,  with  an  extra 
dozen  more. 


Can  yon  speU  ciy8elephantine,periphnstic, 
and  levantine. 
Or  the    simple   adamantine    and  the 
polvsyiideton  ? 
Can  yon  tackle  anchylosis,  can  yon  speU 
anadiploBis, 
Enthymeme,  hypotiposis?   If  yon  can, 
you're  geUing  on. 

II. 
Such  little  words  as  griering,  gallimanfry, 
and  deceiving, 
Or  there's  really  no  believing  what  mis- 
takes you  sometimes  see; 
Pycnostyle,  paroxysmal,  caiyatides,  and 
chrismal. 
Words  like  these  it's  really  dismal  when 
they're  misspelt  at  a  Bea, 
So  you'd  better  learn  enclitic— can  you 
conquer  analytic  ?— 
With  toreatic  and  mephitic,  and  a  pen- 
thimim'ral  pause ; 
And  there's  prestidigitation,  homocercal, 
cachmnation, 
0,  it's  quite  an  education  to  learn  ortho- 
graphic laws. 

III. 
Some  long  words  anatomic  have  a  sound 
tnat's  rather  comic^ 
And  for  verses  palindromic  would  be 
surely  most  absurd ; 
There*s  the  shorter  peroneus,  and  palato- 
phaiyngeus, 
Stemo-cleido-mastoideus — oould    you 
choose  a  simpler  word  ? 
Hydrostatic,  iridescent,  aromatic^  alkales- 
cent. 
Enigmatic,  evanescent,  those  are  easy 
words,  you  see ; 
Mandncation,    macaronic,     percollation, 
^eoponic, 
Arcuation,  aiitiphonic — there's  a  merry 
SpellingBeel 

That  did  the  trick.  She  was 
enchanted,  and  went  abont  the 
shore  singing  those  stanzas  at  the 
top  of  her  voice,  until  I  really  be- 
gan to  fear  for  her  reason.  She 
had  never  read  poetry  like  them, 
she  said,  and  she  persisted  in 
calling  me  Shakespeare,  averring 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
bard  like  them;  and  possibly 
Eebinah  was  right. 

At  last  I  proposed.  We  were 
sitting  on  a  rock  in  a  secluded 
place  on  the  shore,  and  putting 
my  arm  round  her  lovely  waist — 
it  felt  octagonal,  and  I  shuddered 
at  the  angles — ^I  said  as  tenderly  as 
I  could  manage,  <  Eebinah,  if 
I  may  venture  to  denominate  you 
by  that  appellation,  with  the  pal- 
pitating prefix  "dear,"  will  you 
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sunender  your  admirably  con- 
catenated self  to  my  keeping! 
Trost  me,  I  am  no  leucophleg- 
matic  loyer,  but  my  idiosyncratic 
beart-strings  vibiate  at  eveiy  sono- 
riferous  intonation  of  your  eu- 
pbonical  voice.' 

Tbat  was  plain  enougb,  and  to 
impress  my  meaning  upon  ber  I 
imprinted  a  cbaste  kiss  upon  ber 
stationary*  eye — I  daren't  bave 
toucbed  tbe  otber  for  worlds ;  and 
sbe  sank  into  my  arms  murmur- 
ing sometbing  tbat  I  luckily  did 
not  bear,  or  Pm  sure  I  could 
never  bave  kept  my  countenance. 

After  tbat  I  revelled  in  poly- 
syllabic bliss. 

You  may  fairly  ask,  bowever, 
bow  it  was  tbat  I  was  left  alone 
all  tbis  time  witb  Bebinab,  and 
bow  it  was  tbat  sucb  a  catcb  as 
sbe  undoubtedly  was  came  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  unprotected  at 
Seaford.  I  will  explain,  and  tbe 
explanation  will  lead  gradually 
up  to  my  woe. 

Eebinab,  as  I  bave  said,  bad  a 
companion,  and  I  learned  from 
tbat  sour-faced  female  tbat  my 
peripbrastic  cbarmer  bad  also  four 
broUiers;  and,  moreover,  tbat  sbe, 
tbe  companion,  was  paid  to  keep 
a  sbarp  eye  upon  tbe  Toadwell, 
and  prevent  tbe  approacb  of  for- 
tune-bunters,  as  sbe  was  frank 
enougb  to  say,  like  myself. 

I  understood  tbe  situation,  and 
I  rose  to  it.  Tbe  immaculate 
companion  required  bribing,  and  I 
bribed  ber  accordingly.  Sbe  was 
not  to  let  tbe  brotbers  know  until 
Eebinab  and  I  were  one  flesb,  and 
tben  I  could  drop  polysyllables, 
and  tbe  brotbers  would  be  beaten. 

Tbe  day  was  approacbing,  and 
I  was  busy  making  preparations, 
wben  one  day  tbe  companion 
called  upon  me.  Having  possibly 
beard  so  many  polysyllables,  ber 
language  was  peculiarly  direct 
and  to  tbe  point.  *  I  want  more 
money,'  sbe  said. 


^  You  sball  bave  it,'  I  replied, 
adding  to  myself,  'Blood-sucker!' 

'  I  also  want  a  bond  from  yon, 
tbat  wben  you  marry  Toady,  drat 
ber  !  you  will  pay  me  five  thou- 
sand— ' 

'  Five  thousand  fiddlesticks  !'  I 
cried. 

*No,*  said  tbe  barpy;  'five 
thousand  poimds.' 

'  Impossible,'  I  said. 

'  Konsense !'  returned  tbe 
wretch.  'Better  pay  that  than  loee 
everything.  Draw  me  up  a  bond 
and  sign  it,  or  I  bring  tbe  brothers 
down  upon  you.' 

It  was  a  terrible  threat,  but  on 
the  otber  band  the  idea  of  parting 
with  so  much  money  was  too  gall- 
ing. Besides  which,  I  felt  very 
sure  of  Eebinab.  We  were  to  1» 
married  directly :  I  thought  I  bad 
her  in  my  toils,  and  could  defy 
the  brothers ;  so  I  faced  tbe  wo- 
man, and  said  firmly, 

'I  am  willing  to  give  you  a 
hundred  or  so,  but  I  will  enter 
into  no  bond,  and  I  will  not  be 
intimidated.' 

'  That  is  your  final  decision  V 

'  It  is,'  I  said- 

*  Very  well,'  sbe  answered.  *  So 
surely  as  you  stand  there  will  I 
bave  my  revenge ;  and  if  you  many 
Eebinab  Toadwell  after  this,  you 
may  tell  me  of  it' 

And  she  went  out  and  banged 
tbe  door  after  ber. 

Very  painful  and  very  vulgar 
of  her,  wasn't  it  1  But  I  congratu- 
lated myself  on  my  firmness,  and 
had  a  walk  with  Eebinab  tbat 
night  all  the  same,  though  tbe 
companion  looked  most  unami- 
able. 

During  the  next  two  days  all 
went  on  as  usual,  and  I  thought 
my  firmness  bad  won  the  day ;  but 
I  little  knew  what  was  in  store 
for  me.  On  the  third  day  I  re- 
turned home  to  breakfiist  after  my 
matutinal  dip  in  tbe  sea,  and  I 
found  to  my  horror  and  astonish- 
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ment  four  caids  on  the  table.  The 
brothers  had  arrived* 

There  were  the  pasteboards. 
Abraham  Toadwell,  Barnabas 
Toadwelly  Charles  Toadwell,  and 
Dionysins  ToadwelL  An  ingeni- 
ous parent  had  evidently  named 
them  alphabetically,  and  tiiey  had, 
I  leamedy  all  called  together. 
Three  cards  were  alike — ^that  is,  of 
course,  with  the  exception  of  the 
variations  in  the  names ;  but  the 
fourth  was  a  curious  and  ominous 
exception.  On  the  card  of  Mr.  Dio« 
nysius  Toadwell  there  was  drawn 
above  the  name  a  death's  head  and 
cross-bones,  and  beneath  it  a  neat 
coffin,  and  that,  horrible  to  relate, 
bore  my  own  name.  I  nearly 
fiednted.  Here  was  a  bloodthirsty 
miscreant,  who,  not  content  with 
harbouring  thoughts  of  vengeance 
against  me,  had  positively  threat- 
ened me  in  this  odious  fashion. 
For  a  moment  I  thought  of  flight, 
for  if  anything  gives  me  a  cold 
chill  it  is  the  bare  idea  of  a  coffin; 
but  I  reflected.  There  would  be 
time  enough  to  fly  when  I  found 
how  matters  stood. 

I  was  not  long  left  in  suspense. 
As  I  stood  with  my  gaze  riveted 
to  the  fatal  card,  I  heard  a  yell 
outside,  and  as  I  looked  up  I  saw 
four  malevolent  faces  peering  in 
over  the  railings,  and  as  I  stared 
in  astonishment-— bang !  came  a 
boot  through  the  open  window, 
and  struck  me  an  awful  blow  on 
the  nose.  That  organ  being  a 
tender  point  with  me,  I  subsided 
on  to  the  floor,  and  was  for  a  few 
moments  unconscious. 

When  I  came  to  my  senses  I 
found  the  four  Toadwells  gathered 
round  me,  and  Dionysius — ^I  knew 
it  must  have  been  his  boot — was 
putting  that  missile  on.  They  all 
shouted  at  once,  like  a  chorus  at 
the  opera,  'Yillain,  give  up  our 
sister !'  and  Dionysius  added,  ^  or 
we'll  have  your  life.' 

This  was  a  pleasant  commence- 


ment to  an  interview,  but  I  was 
not  to  be  bullied.  So  I  said,  with 
as  much  dignity  as  I  could  com- 
mand, feeling  my  nose  visibly 
swelling, 

'  Gentlemen,  I  am  willing  to 
discuss  the  matter  with  you ;  but 
it  must  be  done  peaceably,  and 
not  with  boots.  That  individual,' 
and  I  looked  scathingly  at  Dio- 
nysius, '  is  liable  to  damages  for 
an  assault' 

'  Hang  your  assaults  !'  he  cried, 
furiously  snatching  a  knife  off  the 
table.  ^Give  up  Eebinah,  you 
bald-headed  bandersnatch,  or  take 
the  consequences !' 

I  found  out  afterwards  that 
Dionysius  had  lived  nearly  all  his 
life  in  the  backwoods,  and  that 
language  like  that  and  boots  was 
his  idea  of  el^^ant  badinage.  I 
can  only  say  it  was  not  mine. 

*  Keep  quiet,  Dion,'  said  Abra- 
ham, who  was  evidently  the  eld- 
est, and  who  resembled  his  sister, 
except  that  both  his  eyes  squinted 
outwards.  ^  Doubtless  Mr.  Joram 
will  listen  to  reason.' 

'  Yes,' said  Barnabas.  ^Now, 
Mr.  Joram,  will  you  give  up  Ee- 
binah 1' 

'  I  could  not  think  of  such  a 
thing,'  I  answered  with  emphasis. 
'Your  dear  and  beautiful  sister' 
('  Yah  !'  said  Dion  at  the  epithets) 
'  loves  me,  and  I  will  not  betray 
her  trust.' 

The  three  elder  brothers  ex- 
changed glances,  and  Dionysius 
took  a  kmfe,  and  began  sawing  it 
suggestively  across  his  throat  in  a 
way  that  made  my  blood  run 
cold. 

Then  Abraham  said  quietly  and 
civilly,  *  Well,  Mr.  Joram,  we  must 
talk  this  over,  and  I  daresay  we 
can  arrange  matters.  WiU  you 
give  us  the  pleasure  of  your  com- 
pany to  dinner  at  the  hotel  to- 
night 1' 

I  was  rather  puzzled  atthis  sud- 
den civility,  but  I  said, '  I  shall 
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be  most  happy ;'  and  then  the  four 
Toadwells  filed  out,  Dionysiiis 
going  last,  and  turning  to  make  a 
playful  dig  at  me  with  his  bowie- 
knife  as  he  retired,  which  would 
have  gone  clean  into  me,  but  for 
the  merciful  interposition  of  siz- 
pennyworth  of  coppers  which 
lurked  in  my  waistcoat  pocket. 
There  was  a  brother-in-law  who 
should  never  darken  our  doors 
when  Eebinah  was  mine,  and  his 
name  began  with  a  D. 

I  determined  to  go  to  that  feed. 
A  dinner  is  a  dinner  eyen  when 
you  have  to  eat  it  in  the  company 
of  three  viUains  and  a  rampant 
backwoodsman,  and  I  repaired  to 
the  inn  at  the  appointed  hour. 

Over  that  dinner  I  would  fain 
draw  a  veil,  but  truth  urges  me 
on.  I  attended,  arrayed  in  a 
solenm  suit  of  customary  black, 
a  dress  in  which  I  have  the  un- 
pleasant consciousness  that  I  look 
like  a  rather  bibulous  waiter  out 
of  employment.  The  brothers,  all 
in  evening-dress  also,  received  me 
with  much  politeness,  with  the 
exception  of  Dionysius,  whose 
looks  were  still  of  the  most  fero- 
cious description. 

The  dinner  was  a  good  one, 
and  the  wine  flowed  freely.  I 
am  a  careful  man,  and  never  ex- 
ceed some  three  glasses  of  port 
after  dinner,  and  on  this  occasion 
I  drank  no  more.  But  the  wine 
had  a  most  terrible  effect  upon 
me.  Even  during  dinner  I  had 
begun  to  feel  dazed  and  stupid, 
and  after  dinner  I  seemed  to  have 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping 
my  eyes  open.  I  am  certain  now 
that  the  wine  was  drugged.  At 
all  events,  it  is  painful  to  relate 
that  about  an  hour  after  dinner  I 
totally  succumbed  in  the  middle 
of  an  eloquent  speech,  in  which 
I  found  myself  unconsciously  imi- 
tating dear  Bebinah's  phraseology, 
the  words  running  into  each  other 
at  a  most  alarming  rate.     I  have 


a  confused  remembrance  of  people 
gathering  round  me,  and  of  a 
waiter  offering  me  something  to 
do  me  good,  and  then  I  can  re- 
call nothing  more  in  the  dining- 
room. 

I  don't  quite  know  how  long  I 
was  unconscious — ^it  seemed  to  me 
hours — ^but  when  I  awoke  I  found 
myself  in  a  position  which  I  de- 
voutly hope  never  to  occupy  a- 
gain. 

I  was  tied  hand  and  foot^  and 
fastened  up  in  a  sack ! 

A  cold  perspiration  gathered  on 
my  marble  brow,  and  I  endea- 
voured to  recall  my  scattered 
senses,  Dionysius  Toadwell  was 
at  the  bottom  of  this  diabolical 
plot,  of  that  I  was  certain,  but 
in  the  mean  time  I  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sack. 

I  was  lying  on  the  beach  too, 
for  I  could  feel  the  hard  shingle, 
and  hear  the  murmur  of  the 
waves.  I  never  go  near  the  sea 
now,  for  the  sound  of  it  makes 
me  shiver.  What  were  these 
fiends  going  to  do?  To  drown 
me,  or  to  take  me  off  like  a  bale 
of  goods  to  waste  my  bachelor 
sweetness  in  a  foreign  clime  f 
Both  thoughts  were  terrible,  and 
it  needed  all  my  energies  not  to 
faint  away. 

I  was  not  left  long  in  suspense. 
As  I  lay  in  my  sack  I  heard  a 
voice — Dionysius,  of  course — say- 
ing, *  Chuck  the  old  man  in,  it^s 
far  the  cheapest  and  easiest 
way  of  getting  rid  of  him ;  and  if 
he's  well  weighted,  he  won't  come 
up  again.' 

Chuck  me  in  !  The  inhuman 
wretch !  Here  was  an  ending  to 
the  existence  of  an  elderly  butter- 
fly !  0,  how  I  execrated  my  too 
susceptible  heart,  and  the  poly- 
syllabic Eebiuah ! 

'  No,  no,'  said  another  voice ; 
'  wait  till  the  lugger  comes  round, 
and  we'll  tell  them  not  to  open 
him  till  they're  weU  out  at  sea.' 
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The  logger !  That  sonnded  like 
amngglers  oi  piratoe,  Eind  I  should 
be  keel-haulad  or  hare  to  walk 
the  plank.  0,  that  I  had  never 
seen  her  circmnyolnting  eye  t 

I  roiued  myself  however,  and 
aommoned  'np  cotirage  to  make 
an  appeal  for  ft«edom  and  life. 
'  Gentlemen,'  I  b^an,  when  I 
was  raised  up  and  flung  riolently 
down  on  the  Btones,  Dionycdns 
exclaiming,  '  He's  avreke ;  chuck 
him  in  bd'ore  he  knows  where 
he  is.* 

'  Meicy,  mercy  I'  I  shrieked. 
'  Let  me  ont  and  let  me  go,  and 
m  never  go  nearyour  stBteragain.' 

A  prod  with  what  I  imagine 
was  l^e  end  of  Dionysins's  knife 
was  the  only  answer  at  first,  and 
that  made  me  yell  with  agony  ; 
then  one  of  them  said,  'Veiywejl; 
if  yon  will  promiae  to  leave  Sea- 
fold  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing, we  will  spare  you.' 

'  Promise  I'  I  shouted ;  '  I  will 
promise  ererything,  anything  1' 

There  was  a  murmor  and  a 
movement,  and  then  a  voice  whis- 
pered in  my  ear, '  lie  still  here 


for  an  houi,  and  yon  shall  be  &ee ; 
move  before  that  time,  and  yon 
are  a  dead  man.' 

Then  I  heard  them  go,  some 
one  (Diony«us  again  1}  beetow- 
ittg  a  parting  kick  npon  me. 

Not  for  several  hours  did  I 
dare  t«  move.  When  I  crawled 
out — for  I  found  the  bag  had  been 
untied — ^it  was  early  innming  I 
rushed  home,  put  up  my  clothes, 
and  iled  &om  the  fatal  place. 
What  happened  to  Bebinah  I 
never  knew ;  but  if  ke^  little  es- 
capade was  treated  like  mine,  I 
should  say  she  is  now  lying 
fathoms  deep  beneath  Beachey 
Head. 

It  was  some  months'  before  I 
got  over  the  shock,  and  to  this 
day  I  have  never  again  ventured 
to  a  seaside  place.  Nor  have  I 
ever  heard  of  Kebinah.  It  is  pro- 
bable she  is  still  unmarried,  pro- 
tected by  that  terrible  band  of 
brothers.  As  for  me,  I  have 
made  no  further  effort  to  enter 
the  bonds  of  matrimony.  I  am 
quite  content  with  my  last  en- 
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CHAPTER  L 

THB  JOURXEY. 

We  were  sittmg  oyer  our  wine,  and 
solacing  onnelyes  with  some  very 
mild  cigars  in  my  friend  Jack's 
chambers,  on  a  dose  sultiy  even- 
ing in  liiat  hottest  of  months 
Augost,  and  we  had  drawn  our 
chairs  to  the  window,  trying  in 
Tain  to  get  eyen  a  sospidon  of 
fresh  wr.  The  very  thought  of 
comitiy  scenes  and  somids,  or  of 
the  sea-breezes  about  which  we 
had  been  talking  since  dinner,  made 
tis  feel  restless  and  almost  nervoos 
lest  we  should  by  some  ill  luck  not 
get  as  much  of  either  as  we  might 
during  our  impending  three  weeks* 
holiday.  I  had  told  Jack  my 
views  (or  rather  those  of  others  for 
me),  and  he  was  proceeding  to 
demolish  my  castles  in  the  air  in 
much  the  following  style : 

*  Now  look  here,  my  dear  fellow, 
don't  be  absurd,  and  want  me  to 
think  that  you  are  following  your 
own  wishes  in  spending  the  next 
three  weeks  in  Buckinghamshire, 
because  I  simply  disbelieve  you. 
Yourgreat-aunt  is,  I  have  no  doubt, 
a  most  worthy  oldlady,btityoQean't 
persuade  me  that  a  hotiiay  spiat 
with  her  and  her  ancient  daughters 
will  be  worth  the  name  of  one.' 

'  All  very  well,  my  dear  Jack,' 
I  replied,  *but  you  see  "neecte 
must"  when  somebody,  who  shall 
be  nameless,  drives  the  team;  and 
though  I  candidly  confess  the 
prospect  is  not  a  tempting  one,  it 
will  at  any  rate  save  my  pocket, 
and  that  is  a  great  object  to  me  in 
the  present  state  of  my  finances.' 


*  0,  rubbish !  Why,  you  arc 
twenty  times  better  off  than  I  am, 
waiting  for  briefiB  that  never  come, 
and  yet  I  give  you  my  word  nothing 
would  induce  me  to  devote  my 
holiday  to  driving  an  old  lady 
about  in  a  pony  phaeton,  canying 
the  spinster  cousins'  galoshes,  or 
making  a  fourth  at  thdr  whist- 
table  in  the  evenings.  A  fellow 
once  said  to  me  that  his  idea  of  a 
real  holiday  was  to  be  able  to  lie 
all  day  on  a  quiet  beach,  and  throw 
Btonea  into  the  water.  Now  that 
is  not  my  notion.  Depend  upon  it 
excitement  of  a  tottJly  different 
kind  from  your  general  employment 
is  the  thmg.  And  now  for  my 
grand  proposition — ^let's  go  abroad. 
What  say  you  ?' 

My  hair  (I  had  not  very  much) 
almost  stood  on  end  at  the  idea,  for 
I  had  been  brought  up  at  a  quiet 
north-country  rectory,  the  only  boy 
among  six  sisters,  and  even  my 
coming  to  London  was  looked  upon 
as  a  highly  dangerous  experiment, 
though  I  was  to  be  artided  to  an 
unde,  a  solidtor  of  good  standing. 
Nothing  but  the  fact  of  my  residing 
in  his  house  (where  the  old  servant 
who  Buperintanded  his  bachdor 
establishment  tmdertook  to  look 
after  <  MMter  (V>m,'  and  see  Uiat 
he  did  not  put  on  damp  shirts, 
4c.)  wotrld  have  induced  my 
mother  to  consent.  One  whole 
year  I  had  worked  steadily,  and 
my  unde  had  given  me  leave  to 
have  three  weeks'  holiday,  and  to 
spend  it  where  and  in  whatmann^ 
I  pleased.  Through  the  medium 
of  my  mother  an  invitation  had 
been  sent  me  by  an  axmt  of  her 
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own  to  spend  a  part  of  the  time 
with  her  in  Buckinghamshire. 
'  Yon  may  rely,  my  dear  niece/ 
she  wrotOy '  that  we  will  take  every 
care  of  dear  Tom;  we  are  very 
qniet  people,  and  with  ns  he  wiU 
be  quite  safe  from  any  kiQd  of 
dissipation/  The  prospect  had 
never  seemed  very  diarming,  but 
now  since  my  chosen  Mend  and 
l^reatest  chum  had  turned  it  into 
ridicule,  and  had  dared  to  propose 
so  bold  a  thing  as  starting  off  on 
our  own  account,  it  presented  a 
still  more  sombre  aspect 

'  Now  m  tell  you  what/  said 
Jack;  'we  must  get  medical 
authority  for  this.  Old  Dr.  Spear- 
ing is  a  great  friend  of  mine,  and 
also  of  your  uncle's ;  we*ll  get  him 
to  say  that  sea-bathing  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  your  constitution 
after  sudi  a  spell  of  hard  work  as 
you  hare  had.  Once  convince 
your  mother  of  that,  and  it  will  be 
aU  right/ 

I  need  not  enter  into  the  detuls 
of  the  next  few  days ;  suffice  it  to 
say  that  we  called  on  the  doctor, 
who  rubbed  his  hands,  chuckled, 
and,  after  poking  us  both  in  the 
ribs  and  calling  us  a  couple  of 
scamps,  promised  to  report  on  the 
delicate  state  of  my  nervous  system 
to  my  uncle,  and  finally  wished  he 
were  young  enough  to  be  able  to 
join  us.  All  went  well  till  my 
mother's  reply  came,  and  then  I 
discovered  that  she  could  not  recon- 
cile her  mind  to  her  dear  boy 
crossing  the  sea.  'O,  could  not 
Mr.  I^ridham  find  any  place  on 
the  English  coast  where  the  water 
was  equaUy  beneficial  7' 

'  Good  gracious,  no !'  shouted 
Jack.  '  Write  and  tell  your  mother 
that  the  water  in  which  I  propose 
jou  should  take  your  first  dip  has 
been  blessed  with  no  end  of 
religious  ceremonies,  is  universally 
4U3knowledged  to  be  possessed  of 
wonderful  properties  of  all  kinds. 
£ut,  my  dear  fellow,  you  reaUy 


must  act  for  yourself  some  time  or 
other,  and  it  is  as  well  to  begin  at 
once.  Now  my  advice  is  this :  write 
a  nice  little  consoling  letter  to  the 
mater,  and  forget  to  post  it  till 
you  are  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel ;  then  her  fears  as  to  the 
dangers  of  the  voyage  yriU  at  any 
rate  be  at  an  end.' 

I  took  his  advice  in  this  as  in 
most  other  things,  wrote  my  letter 
on  Friday,  and  one  memorable 
Saturday  embarked  about  twelve 
o'clock  on  board  the  steamship 
n.  plying  between  London  and 
0.,  the  place  we  were  going  to. 
That  she  was  a  very  fine  vessel  I 
have  no  doubt,  and  I  wish  to  cast 
no  reflection  on  her ;  I  only  know 
the  time  I  passed  on  board  was 
by  far  the  most  miserable  of  my 
life  so  far  as  it  has  gone  at  present. 
For  the  first  three  or  four  hours 
I  really  enjoyed  myself  greatly; 
the  sense  of  freedom  from  being 
taken  care  of,  and  of  having  a 
twenty-pound  note  (besides  some 
small  change^  in  my  pocket,  really 
made  me  feel  like  an  independent 
man.  As  for  Jack,  he  was  as  merry 
as  possible.  It  was  by  no  means  his 
first  trip  abroad,  but  he  made  me 
feel  quite  irritated  by  the  persistent 
way  in  which  he  rushed  up  and 
down  into  the  saloon  to  assure  him- 
self that  my  berth  had  not  been 
appropriated. 

'Because  you  see,  old  fellow, 
you  may  be  glad  to  turn  in  before 
we  get  there.' 

*Not  likely,'  I  replied,  and 
paraded  the  upper  deck,  and  heard 
the  captain  telling  Jad:  about  a 
terrible  voyage  he  had  once  made 
in  a  snowstorm,  and  showing  him 
the  watch  the  passengers  had  pre- 
sented him  witii  in  admiration  of 
his  conduct. 

'You  see,  sir,  the  inscription/ 
he  said,  handing  it  to  me.  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever  it  was  there, 
but  somehow  I  could  not  read  it 
well,  and  was  beginning  to  have 
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eome  misgiyings  about  ibe  steadi- 
11608  of  the  famoiu  steamer,  and  to 
have  some  doubts  as  to  my  pra- 
denoe  in  having  embarked  in  her 
at  all.  Jack,  watching  me  as  a 
cat  does  a  monse,  drew  my  arm 
within  his,  and  said, 

'I  think,  old  fellow,  a  little 
brandy-and-water  and  a  tarn  into 
onr  berths  will  about  suit  both  of 
us.' 

'  Qod  bless  him  for  the  sugges- 
tion,' I  shall  always  say. 

llie  brandy-and-water  proved  a 
miserable  failure  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  and  I  draw  a  rdl  over 
the  next  few  hours.  I  am  told 
that  during  the  evening  some  bar- 
barians partook  of  tea  with  chops, 
steaks,  and  broiled  ham.  I  can 
only  say  I  was  not  one  of  the  num- 
ber. A  cheery  voice  at  last  said 
in  my  ear, 

*  Jump  up,  old  fellow ;  we  are  in 
the  harbour,  and  you'll  be  all  right 
now.  But  really  you've  been  a  capi- 
tal sailor.' 

Had  I,  indeed !  Well,  perhaps 
so ;  and  raising  my  head  wearily, 
I  said, 

'  WeQ,  I  don't  think  I  have  done 
so  badly  after  alL' 

A  great  noise  and  confasion 
overhead,  then  a  stop,  and  a  babel 
of  voices,  such  as  I  had  never 
heard  before.  Jack  seized  hold  of 
my  arm,  and  we  made  our  way 
over  a  narrow  gangway  on  to  the 
quay. 

'  But,  Jack,  my  portmanteau  !' 
I  exclaimed. 

'  0,  don't  bother,'  replied  he; '  it 
will  turn  up  all  right' 

Leaning  on  Jack'sarm  Imanaged 
to  stagger  along,  and  found  myself 
seated  on  a  bench  in  a  long  dirty- 
looking  room,  still  amidst  a  hideous 
confusion  of  tongues.  Jack,  who 
seemed  about  as  cheery  as  if  he 
had  just  taken  a  run  from  London 
Bridge  to  Blackfriars  in  a  penny 
steamer,  soon  left  me  to  dash  after 
a  man  in  a  linen  blouse,  who  was 


shouldering  our  impedimenta.  I 
really  felt  as  if  I  did  not  much  care 
what  became  of  that  or  myself; 
but  even  my  fioelings  were  presently 
aroused  by  .seeing  a  stout  official- 
looking  personage  proceeding  to 
unfasten  the  straps  of  my  port- 
manteau, and  muttering  in  a  gruflT 
voice, 

*  A  qui  ed-ce  f 

'Hey I'  cried  I;  *0,  that's 
mine.' 

*  Monsieur,  vmu  avez  rien  a 
dielarerf 

'  0,  good  heavens,  what  is  he 
saying  T  ejacolated  I,  looking  round 
in  despair  for  my  fidus  Achates, 
who  was  lost  to  view  in  the  crowd. 

'The  officer  is  asking  if  you 
have  anything  to  dedare,'  said  a 
rather  gentlemanly -looking  maa 
close  to  my  elbow. 

Declare?  thought  I;  nothing 
except  that  I  am  deadly  sick,  and 
wish  with  all  my  heart  I  was  in 
my  aunt's  quiet  house  in  Buddng- 
hamshire.  Up  roshed  Jack,  puff- 
ing and  pantu^,  and  esddbited,  as 
I  thought)  a  most  unwarrantable 
anxiety  to  have  my  portmanteau 
opened.  Curiously  enough  the  more 
anxious  he  seemed  the  less  so 
became  the  officer,  who,  finally 
giving  it  a  scratch  and  a  shove,, 
intimated  that  we  were  at  liberty 
to  proceed.  Out  into  the  open  air 
again,  and  amid  a  worse  babel 
than  ever.  How  we  reached  our 
hotel  I  do  not  know,  but  I  am 
morally  certain  to  this  day  that 
had  I  landed  alone  I  should  have 
been  found  torn  limb  from  limb,, 
and  deposited  in  small  partides  in 
the  different  places  of  aooommo- 
dation'so  urgently  pressed  on  my 
notice,  in  a  language  the  harshness 
of  which  I  cannot  attempt  to  de- 
scribe. When  at  last  I  stretdi»l 
myself  on  the  small  bed,  of  which 
Jack  had  an  exact  counterpart,  I 
was  still  under  an  impression  tliat 
I  was  in  that  famous  steamer,  so 
persistently  did  everythipg  appear 
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to  be  going  up  and  down ;  and  I 
enTied  Jade  with  all  my  heart| 
who  was  sound  asleep  before  his 
head  had  been  fiye  minutes  on  his 
piUow. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE  MEETINO. 

A  BRIGHT  smi  streaming  in  at 
my  window  and  a  call  £rom  Jack 
awoke  me,  and  at  my  bedside  I 
foond  a  cap  of  coffee,  excellent  in 
itself,  which  did  moie  towards 
qnietang  the  perpetaal  motion 
which  seemed  to  have  seized  eyery- 
thing  belonging  to  methan  Icoold 
have  believed  possible.  *  Come  in,' 
cried  Jack,  in  answer  to  a  rap  at 
the  door.  A  waiter  entered  with 
an  important-looking  yolmne,  in 
whidi  he  politely  requested  us  to 
inscribe  our  names. 

*  Here,'  siud  Jack  to  me ;  'the 
police  want  to  know  all  about  you. 
Jump  up,  old  fellow.' 

'  But  is  that  usual,  Jack?'  in- 
quired L 

*  Quite;  so  here  goes.  I  shall 
enter  myself  as  aged  ninety-four 
(flatter  myself  I  don't  look  it)  and 
profession  <'ajble  seaman;"  for  I  am 
sure  I  proYcd  myself  so  last  night, 
being  the  only  person  who  kept 
his  sea-1^  the  whole  time.' 

'  0,'  said  I,  *  Jack,  don't  do  any- 
thing so  silly;  suppose  we  get  into 
a  row.' 

'  0,  bother !'  he  exclaimed,  his 
usual  terse  expression  when  he  in- 
tended to  have  his  own  way. 

I  took  the  book  and  was  most 
particular  and  correct  in  all  I  put 
down  concerning  myself,  much  to 
Jack's  amusement;  but  the  day 
would  come  when  he  would  have 
reason  to  bless  my  prudence,  as 
the  sequel  will  show.  We  dressed 
quickly  and  sallied  forth  into  the 
streets,  which  were  alive  with 
people  returning  from  the  different 
churches,  as  it  was  already  past 


noon.  All  the  shops  were  open, 
and  in  the  'Place'  a  band  was 
playing,  and  it  was  thronged  with 
promcNoaders  and  children  dancing 
about.  I  do  not  think  that  any- 
thing I  saw  afterwards  made  so 
much  impression  upon  me  as  this 
scene.  The  people  all  seemed  so 
gay  and  free;  nowhere  did  I  see  a 
drunken  man  led  home  from  a  gin- 
palace  by  his  weary-looking  wife ; 
and  I  felt  that  perhaps  after  all  we 
did  not  understand  better  than  our 
gay  neighbours  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  'The  Sabbath  was  made 
for  man.'  Moralising,  you  see; 
but  you  may  be  sure  I  kept  my 
thoughts  to  myself. 

The  rest  of  the  day  till  five 
o'clock  we  spent  in  wandering 
about  the  rather  quaint  old  town, 
in  which  there  was  little  to  admire 
save  the  glorious  sea-walk,  which 
alone  was  worth  the  discomforts 
of  the  voyage  to  see.  Jack  picked 
up  severalf  riends,  whom  he  declared 
he  would  make  useful  in  getting 
him  partners  for  the  ball  at  night. 
We  then  retomed  to  our  hotel  to 
prepare  to  join  the  table  d^hote, 
I  felt  somewhat  nervous  on  enter- 
ing a  long  room,  and  finding  my- 
s^  seated  at  a  table  with  about 
fifty  other  people,  who  appeared, 
from  the  variety  of  languages 
spoken,  to  have  been  collected 
from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Exactly  opposite  to  ourselves 
sat  three  persons  evidently  of  one 
party,  one  a  pompous-looking  man, 
unmistakably  English,  but  with 
sufficient  foreign  air  and  manner 
about  him  to  show  he  had  been 
some  time  abroad.  He  was  habited 
in  a  frock-coat  and  white  waist- 
coat, across  which  was  festooned 
a  massive  -  looking  chain,  from 
which  hung  various  charms  and 
lockets;  a  somewhat  flashy  blue- 
silk  scarf  was  fastened  by  a 
large  coral  pin.  Bather  bald  and 
with  a  high  forehead  and  large 
sensual  mouth,  his  appearance  was 
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not  prepossessing ;  bat  it  was  made 
singularlj  objectionable  bj  the 
pecoliarlj  cold  steel-blae  eyes, 
which,  without  looking  straight  at 
jon,  seemed  to  be  always  calcu- 
lating the  depth  of  yonr  mental 
capacity.  Duplicity  and  low  cun- 
ning were  the  prevailing  charac- 
teristics of  his  countenance. 

By  his  side  sat  a  girl  of  perhaps 
nineteen  or  twenty,  a  blonde  in 
complexion,  with   bright   golden 
hair  drawn  back  from  her  face 
and  simply  cK)nfined  with  a  band 
and  rosette  of  crimson  yelyet ;  her 
dress   of   white    muslin    (which, 
though  plainly  made  and  high  to 
the  throat,  showed  through  the 
transparent    folds    the     delicate 
whiteness  and  rounded  contour  of 
the  neck  and  shoulders)  had  no 
other  ornament  than  a  band  of 
crimson  and  a  narrow  yelvet  of 
the  same  colour  round  the  neck, 
from  which  hung  a  locket  contain- 
ing one  magnificent  diamond.   Her 
face,  perhaps,  could  not  be  called 
strictly  beautiful — the   nose    too 
retroiissSe  and  the  mouth  rather 
large,  but  displapDg  white   and 
regular  teeth  ;  her  eyes  of  a  deep 
gray  shaded  with  lashes  long  and 
of  a  darker  shade  than  her  hair, 
and  which  gave  a  look  of  repose 
to  her  face.     Unconsciously  one's 
gaze  rested  longer  on  her  than  on 
the   dashing  furbelowed    damsels 
round  the  table,  with  the  same 
feeling  that  coming  suddenly  upon 
a  tranquil  bit  of  landscape  while 
the  train  is  whirling  one  &om  city 
to  city  you  look  with  a  lingering 
longing  gaze  from  the  window  of 
your  carriage,  and  feel  as  if  there 
at  least  you  might  rest  for  a  few 
moments  in  peace. 

By  her  side,  and  pressing  upon 
h^  attentions  evidently  mos*  un- 
welcome, sat  a  tall  dark-whiskered 
man  with  a  heavy  drooping  mous- 
tache ;  there  was  a  roue  air  about 
him,  savouring  much  of  cafes  and 
billiard-rooms,  and  looking  as  if  his 


enirie  to  respectable  society  would 
not  be  easy  to  obtain.  An  ani- 
mated conversation  was  kept  up 
between  the  two  gentlemen,  but 
as  it  was  entirely  in  Frendi  I  was 
in  ignorance  of  the  subjects  they 
discussed.  Occasionally  they  would 
refer  to  the  young  lady,  but  her 
replies  were  always  given  with  a 
weary  and  preoccupied  air.  Once 
I  noticed  that  in  passing  some- 
thing the  dark  man  touched  her 
hand.  A  crimson  flush  spread  over 
her  face,  and  she  passed  her  hand- 
kerchief quickly  over  the  spot,  aa 
if  to  wipe  off  some  stain.  Jack, 
generally  so  talkative  and  merry, 
seemed,  much  to  my  surprise,  to 
be  suddenly  struck  dumb  and  en- 
tirely occupied  with  watching  the 
party  opposite.  At  last,  when  the 
dinner  was  nearly  over,  he  whisper- 
ed to  me, 

*  For  Heaven's  sake,  Tom,  let  us 
get  out  of  this  !' 

Leaving  the  table  and  return- 
ing to  our  room  he  threw  himself 
into  a  chair,  and  exclaimed, 

*  She  is  lovely,  positively  lovely ; 
but  a  victim  to  those  two  men  V 

I  stared  at  him  with  the  greatest 
surprise.  A  particle  of  romance 
about  Jack  was  the  last  quality  I 
expected  to  find  displayed,  and  I 
suppose  my  look  of  utter  bewilder- 
ment struck  him  as  ludicrous ;  for 
he  burst  into  a  somewhat  forced 
laugh,  and  proposed  our  going  to 
the  Kursaal  to  take  our  coffee  and 
smoke  our  dgars. 

The  strains  of  the  band  feQ  on 
our  ears  as  we  threaded  our  way 
through  a  brilliantly  -  dressed 
crowd  who  were  sitting  in  groups 
about  the  building ;  the  sea  was 
as  calm  as  a  lake,  and  the  sun 
was  setting  gloriously.  Having  se- 
cured a  table,  we  proceeded  to  isip 
out  coffee,  and  I  thoroughly  to  enj  oy 
the  novel  and  to  me  exdting  scene. 
Kot  very  far  from  us  I  noticed  a 
group  of  men  engaged  in  what 
seemed  a  very  absorbing  game  of 
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dominoes.  In  two  of  them  I  re- 
cognised oar  friends  of  the  dinner- 
table,  but  nowhere  coold  I  see  the 
yomighu]j.  Not  indeed  that  I  took 
much  trouble  to  find  her;  bat 
Jack  made  repeated  ezcarsions 
about  the  buHding,  and  as  each 
time  he  returned  with  a  gloomier 
face  than  before  I  conduded  he 
had  been  unsuccessful  in  his  search. 

About  ten  o'clock  we.  mounted 
a  handsome  staircase  and  found 
ouTselTesf  in  the  ballrooms,  which 
were  already  crowded.  Much  as  I 
enjoyed  hearing  the  band  and 
watching  the  gay  scene,  I  could 
not  quite  get  orer  my  early  preju- 
dices and  consent  to  join  the 
dancers,  though  pressed  to  do  so 
by  some  of  the  friends  Jack  had 
made  in  the  morning.  He  of 
course  was  soon  in  the  thickest  of 
it ;  and  finding  myself  alone  and 
the  crowd  and  heat  increasing 
every  moment,  I  walked  out  into 
a  long  room  devoted  to  the  pro- 
menaders,  and  steppiog  through 
an  open  window  upon  a  balcony  I 
enjoyed  the  cool  night  air,  and  at 
the  same  time  commanded  a  view 
of  the  animated  scene  within.  I 
had  stood  there  but  a  short  time 
when  I  heard  Jack's  voice  in 
earnest  conversation  with  some  one 
who  was  seated  with  him  on  one 
of  the  benches  just  inside  the  win- 
dow. A  mirror  on  the  opposite 
side  enabled  me  to  see  that  his 
companion  was  the  same  young  lady 
who  had  excited  so  much  interest 
a  few  hours  before;  her  colour 
was  heightened  by  dancing,  she 
was  speaking  eagerly,  and  tears 
stood  in  her  lovely  eyes,  into  whidi 
Jack  was  gazing  -wiik  an  inmiense 
show  of  devotion. 

'  Yes,  indeed  it  is  so,'  she  was 
saving ;  '  I  am  now  here  without 
a  mend  to  help  me.* 

'  Do  not  say  that,'  he  exclaimed ; 
'  I  would  do  anything  to  serve  you 
if  you  would  put  confidence  in  my 
desire  to  be  of  use.' 


A  slight  smile  curled  her  lip. 

'  I  am  speaking  of  a  friend  of 
my  own  sex,'  she  replied,  ^  one  to 
whomlcould  go  for  protectionfrom 
— ^I  can  hardly  say  it — ^my  own 
*  father  and  the  man  who  has  in  a 
manner  bought  me.  Horrible  as 
it  may  seem,  I  am  convinced  that 
my  father  has  become  so  much  and 
so  deeply  involved  with  Count  L. 
that  he  dare  not  thwart  his  wishes, 
which  unfortunately  are  to  make 
me  his  wife.  Belatiives  I  have 
none  except  one,  my  father's  aunt, 
at  present  travelling  for  her  health, 
and  whose  address  I  do  not  even 
know ;  she  has  a  large  property,  to 
which  my  father  looks  to  redeem 
his  fortune.  If  I  could  only  interest 
her  in  my  favour  I  should  be  safe, 
for  he  would  not  dare  to  act  against 
her  wishes,  and  she  has  fdways 
urged  on  me  her  desire  that  I 
should  make  no  foreign  alliance.' 

'  Take  courage,'  said  Jack,  *  and 
command  my  services  in  any  way. 
Did  you  not  see  how  gallantly  I 
flew  to  the  rescue,  and  carried  you 
off  for  the  waltz  for  which  your 
tormentor  was  crossing  the  room 
to  claim  you  1' 

'  Ah,  and  did  yon  not  see  the 
expression  on  his  face  as  he  turn- 
ed away — another  slight  to  be  re- 
turned with  interest  when  he  has 
me  in  his  power?  See,  he  has 
already  sought  my  father,  and  they 
are  coming  to  me.  I  dare  not  re- 
main longer  here ;  take  me  at  once 
to  my  place.' 

They  rose,  and  Jack  escorted 
her  to  the  other  room,  and  placed 
her  beside  a  sleepy  withered-look- 
ing old  lady  who  was  nodding 
away  the  two  hours'  duty  of  cha- 
peron, and  evidently  feeling  no  in- 
terest whatever  in  the  unhappy 
girl  placed  under  her  charge. 

I  came  in  from  the  balcony,  antl 
was  presently  joined  by  Jack,  look- 
ing very  disconsolate.  He  com- 
plained of  being  tired,  and  sug- 
gested our    going   back   to   the 
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hotd;  but  on  reaching  the  door 
he  said, 

'  Go  to  bed|  old  f eUow ;  I  feel 
restless,  and  am  going  to  take  a 
torn  by  the  sea.' 

At  another  time  I  should  have 
proposed  accompanying  him ;  bat 
knowing  what  I  did  I  f dt  sure  that 
my  presence  would  be  unwelcome, 
so  I  bade  him  good-night  and  en- 
tered the  hotel 


CHAPTER  in. 

MT  ADVBNTTmE. 

Passing  slowly  up  the  staircase 
I  was  arrested  by  hearing  a  waiter, 
who  was  in  the  entrance-hall,  say 
(waying  his  hand  towards  me), 
*Voil^  monsieur/  At  the  same 
time  a  tall  man  advanced,  in  whom 
I  recognised  the  person  who  had 
come  to  my  assistance  in  the  cus« 
torn-house  the  night  before.  Mak- 
ing me  a  profound  bow,  he  ad- 
dressed me  in  very  fair  English. 
'  Pardon,  monsieur ;  could  I  have 
the  honour  of  speaking  a  word 
■with  youl  I  believe  I  saw  your 
name  in  the  visitors'  book  this 
mondng.' 

My  first  thought  was  that  he 
was  about  to  question  me  on 
the  correctness  of  Jack's  absurd 
entries,  and  very  fervently  wished 
he  were  there  to  give  his  own  ex- 
planations. I  turned  cold  and  hot 
alternately  as  my  friend  opened 
the  door  of  a  small  apartment  and 
invited  me  to  enter.  Begging  me 
to  be  seated,  he  said, 

.'  I  am  in  a  most  serious  diffi- 
culty, but  one  in  which  I  think  you 
may  be  able  to  assist  me.' 

I  was  as  much  at  a  loss  as  before, 
but  very  considerably  relieved  to 
find  the  difficulty  was  his  instead 
of  mine. 

.  '  I  must  explain  to  you,  monsieur, 
that  I  am  acting  as  courier  to  a 
lady  who  arrived  here  yesterday 
from  Borne.     She  has  been  seized 


with  an  attack  of  paralyas,  and  I 
am  anxious  to  secure  your  seryicea 
in  her  behalf.' 

'But,  sir,'  said  I,  rising,  'yon 
are  mistaken.  I  am  nota  medical 
man.' 

'  I  am  quite  aware  of  that,  mon- 
sieur; the  most  eminent  in  the 
place  are  already  in  attendance. 
But,  if  I  mistake  not,  you  are  of 
the  legal  profession.  My  lady  is 
most  anxious  to  add  a  codicil  to  a 
will  she  executed  some  time  ago. 
She  was  hastening  to  England  for 
that  purpose;  but  in  all  human 
probability  she  will  never  rise  from 
her  bed  again,  and  her  anxiety 
respecting  this  business  the  physi- 
cian declares  is  hindering  even  the 
small  hope  there  is  of  her  recovery. 
Your  arrival  here  seems  to  point 
out  a  way  in  which  her  mind  may 
be  set  at  rest;  and  I  ask  if  you 
will  consent  to  accompany  me  to 
her  bedside  and  draw  up  ^(^  docu- 
ment.' 

I  hesitated  a  little,  and  wished 
Jack  had  been  there  to  be  con- 
sulted. Perhaps  I  was  going  to 
be  made  an  ictor  in  some  unfair 
transaction.  Keally  matters  looked 
serious. 

My  companion  evidentiy  waited 
anxiously  for  my  reply,  and,  seeing 
my  hesitation,  he  added, 

'I  assure  you,  monsieur,  this 
will  not  affect  you  in  any  way;  and 
you  will  have  the  comfort  of  feel- 
ing that  you  have  helped  to  soothe 
the  last  hours  of  a  most  estimable 
lady,  and  one  who  has  an  addi- 
tional daim  in  being  a  country- 
woman of  your  own.' 

I  felt  I  could  no  longer  refuse, 
and  expressed  my  wilHngnees  to 
accompany  him  at  once. 

Passing  up  the  staircase  and 
along  a  corridor,  he  stopped  at  a 
door  at  the  extreme  ^nd,  and 
knocked  softly.  It  was  opened 
immediately  by  a  htdy  about  thirty 
years  of  age,^with  a  quiet  patient 
face,  but  with  so  mach  goodness 
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written  on  it  that  I  felt  greatly 
comforted  with  the  certaintj  that 
she  would  be  a  party  to  nothing 
wrong.         ^ 

Hastily  questioning  my  com- 
panion in  French,  and  receiving  (I 
conclude)  a  satisfactory  reply,  she 
turned  to  me,  and  in  a  low  and 
gentle  voice  gratefully  thanked  me 
for  granting  their  request,  and 
bagged  me  to  enter.  On  a  bed 
at  ciie  further  end  of  the  room  lay 
a  figure  breathing  heavily,  and 
seemingly  insensible  to  all  sur- 
rounding objects.  The  face  was 
pinched  and  drawn,  and  the  white 
hair  and  wrinkled  skin  showed  her 
to  be  well  advanced  in  life.  A 
table  with  writing  materials  stood 
by  the  bed,  and  a  lamp  with  a  green 
shade  threw  a  ghastly  shadow  over 
the  face  of  the  sick  woman,  making 
her  look  like  a  breathing  corpse. 
I  had  been  but  little  accustomed 
to  such  scenes;  the  closeness  of 
the  apartment  made  me  feel  faint 
and  sick,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
exercise  considerable  self-control  to 
enable  me  to  remain  in  the  room. 
Meanwhile  the  lady  who  had  spoken 
to  me  was  bendhig  over  the  in- 
valid's bed,  and  endeavouring  to 
rouse  its  occupant  from  her  stupor. 
In  a  short  time  her  efforts  were 
successful;  the  old  lady  opened 
her  eyes,  and  murmured  brokenly, 
'I  am  ready;  it  is  under  my 
pillow.' 

The  younger  lady  drew  a  folded 
letter  from  beneatii  the  invalid's 
head,  and,  handing  it  to  me,  she 
said, 

'  In  this  paper  you  will  find  my 
friend's  wishes,  which  she  is  anx- 
ious should  be  made  binding  after 
her  death  by  being  now  put  into 
li^al  form  and  properly  signedlf 

'  But,  madam,'  I  exclaimed,  ^  is 
your  friend  in  a  state  to  make  any 
disposition  of  her  property  now)' 

'  Perfectly  so,'  she  replied.  'She 
is  Tery  ill,  but  quite  able  to  sign 
the  document,  the  draft  of  which 
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she  drew  up  herself  three  days  ago 
on  her  becoming  aware  of  the  rea- 
sons for  making  the  change,  and 
she  was  then  in  as  good  a  state  of 
health  as  either  you  or  myself.' 

I  took  the  paper,  and  proceeded 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  place 
it  in  legal  form,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  make  it  as  simple  as  possi- 
ble. The  invalid,  who  had  never 
taken  her  eyes  from  me  while  I 
was  so  employed,  and  who  seemed 
greatly  relieved  of  her  anxiety,  was 
now  raised  by  her  attendants,  and 
with  a  little  assistance  signed  the 
document.  Her  friend  and  the 
courier  then  added  their  signatures 
as  witnesses. 

*  We  have  now,'  said  the  younger 
lady,  '  one  more  request  to  make  : 
it  is  that  you  will  promise  to  keep 
this  an  entire  secret  for  the  present; 
there  is  a  reason  why  it  is  advisable 
that  it  should  not  be  known  to  one 
of  the  parties  concerned  during  my 
iriend's  lifetime.  For  the  present 
security  of  the  deed  it  will  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  English  Consul 
here,  and  he  will  have  instructions 
to  whom  alone  to  deliver  it  up ; 
allow  me  to  thank  you  in  my 
friend's  behalf  for  your  courtesy  in 
the  matter,  and  to  present  you 
with  her  acknowledgment  of  your 
professional  services.' 

So  saying  she  placed  in  my  hand 
a  sealed  envelope,  and  opening  the 
door  with  a  graceful  bow  ?rished 
me  good-night. 

I  hastened  to  my  room,  very 
much  puzzled  as  to  how  to  account 
for  my  absence  to  Jack  without 
betraymg  the  confidence  reposed  in 
me,  which  was  not  for  a  moment 
to  be  thought  of.  To  my  intense 
relief  he  had  not  returned  from  his 
solitary  walk.  I  threw  myself  into 
an  armchair,  and  could  hardly  be- 
lieve that  the  whole  thing  was  not 
a  dream ;  but  the  envelope  in  my 
hand  convinced  me  of  its  reality. 
I  opened  it  with  some  curiosity  as 
to  the  amount  of  fee  it  contained. 
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Jndge  of  my  surprise    when,  on 
breaking  the  seal,  I  drew  forth  a 
Bank  of  England  note  for  one 
hundred  poonds,  accompanied  by  a 
note  begging  me  to  accept  it.  There 
was  no  mistake  about  that,  at  any 
rate,  and  I  only  wished  that  in  my 
future  professional  career  my  ser- 
Tices  were  likely  to  meet  with  half 
so  good  remuneration.     At  first  I 
began  to  calculate  how  joUy  we 
could  be  with  part  of  this  lucky 
windfall,  but  presently  remembered 
that  as  Jack  knew  to  a  halfpenny 
the  amount  of  my  resources,  I  must 
carefully  avoid  any  display  of  my 
wealth ;  so  I  prudently  resolved  to 
put  it  carefully  away  in  an  inner 
pocket,  and  to  think  no  more  about 
it  till  my  return  to  town.     I  also 
came    to  the  conclusion   that  it 
would  be  wise  to  jump  into  bed  at 
once,  and,  by  feigning  to  be  fast 
asleep,  to  avoid  Jack's  questioning 
as  to  how  I  had  passed  the  time 
of  his  absence.    I  suppose  I  must 
actually   have  been   so   mudi  in 
earnest   in  my  pretending  sleep 
that,  in  spite  of  my  nervous  excite- 
ment, the  drowsy  god  did  take 
possession  of  me,  for  I  have  no 
remembrance  of  seeing  my  friend 
Jack  till  daylight  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

Nearly  a  fortnight  we  spent  in 
the  pleasant  watering-place,  and  I 
learned  (much  against  all  my 
modest  resolutions)  to  enjoy 
bathing  amongst  all  the  fair  ladies 
who  disported  themselves  daily  in 
the  water ;  I  even  danced,  and  got 
up  one  or  two  very  mild  and  inno- 
cent flirtations,  and  I  certainly  did 
not  enjoy  myself  less  for  feeling 
every  now  and  then  a  certain  crisp 
little  bit  of  paper  safely  buttoned 
into  my  waistcoat  pocket.  One 
evening,  as  we  entered  our  hotel 
for  dinner,  an  unusual  bustle  and 
a  carriage  laden  with  luggage  at 
the  door  proclaimed  a  departure, 
and  presently  I  saw  borne  down  in 
the  arms  of  two  attendants  the 


old  lady  whose  acquaintance  I  had 
made  in  such  a  singular  manner. 
Behind  her  CMue  the  younger  lady, 
and  I  thought,  '  Now,  then,  I'm  in 
for  it,  for  ^e  will  certainly  recog- 
nise me.'  I  felt  myself  getting 
red  to  the  roots  of  my  hair ;  but  I 
need  have  been  under  no  alarm, 
for  no  one  took  the  sb'ghtest  notice 
of  me,  and  she  merely  included 
Jack  and  myself  in  the  general 
salutation  she  gave  as  she  passed 
through  the  hidl. 

'Poor  old  thing,'  said  Jack, 
'  she  does  not  look  as  if  she  would 
be  long  for  this  world,  does  she  f 

Soon  after  this  Jack  and  I  start- 
ed on  a  hurried  tour  through  some 
of  the  quaint  old  towns  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  but  as  we  met  with 
no  adventures  I  need  not  weary 
the  reader  with  descriptions  of 
places  to  which  abler  pens  than 
mine  have  done  such  frequent 
justice,  but  will  only  state  that  at 
the  end  of  the  three  weeks  we 
returned  to  England  by  the  same 
route,  and  that  my  sufferings  were 
on  the  whole  rather  greater  than 
before.  I  must  not  omit  to  men- 
tion that  the  young  lady  and  her 
father  had  left  the  day  after  Jack 
had  met  them  at  the  ball;  but 
their  present  destination  we  did 
not  know.  Certainly  I  never  con- 
cerned myself  about  it,  and  as  Jack 
kept  a  profound  silence  on  the 
subject  I  had  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining if  he  felt  more  anxious 
than  myself.  The  Count  still 
lingered,  and  we  saw  his  dissipated 
face  glaring  from  the  quay  among 
the  crowds  of  idlers  who  daily 
watch  the  departure  and  arrivals 
of  the  steamers. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

WHAT  CAME  OF  IT. 

Chbistmas  had  come  and  gone. 
I  had  passed  it  at  my  own  home, 
where  I  had  been  made  much  of. 
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and  petted  by  my  mother  and  sis- 
ters, two  of  whom  were  to  make  a 
conple  of  former  curates  the  hap- 
piest of  men  in  a  few  months'  time. 
My  travels  added  largely  to  my 
importance  among  the  simple  coim- 
try-folk,  and  I  am  afraid  I  drew  at 
times  on  my  imagination  in  order 
to  increase  the  wonders  of  them  ; 
but  never  did  I  allow  myself  to 
allnde  in  any  way  to  my  one  ad- 
venture, which  had  produced  such 
golden  results  to  me.  Not  know- 
ing quite  what  to  do  with  my  hun- 
dred pounds,  I  resolved  to  place  it 
in  a  bank,  and  to  devote  some  part 
of  it  to  the  purchase  of  wedding- 
gifts  for  my  sisters  when  the  time 
for  the  double  marriage  arrived. 

For  some  time  past  I  had  seen 
less  of  Jack  than  formerly,  and  I 
noticed  that  he  seemed  altered, 
certainly  more  steady,  and  working, 
as  he  himself  expressed  it,  '  like  a 
nigger.'  My  uncle  had  been  able 
to  give  him  several  briefs,  and  I 
knew  he  had  acquitted  himself 
weU,  and  given  satisfaction  to  the 
clients ;  so  I  hoped  that  times  were 
looking  up  for  my  friend. 

After  my  return  at  Christmas  a 
sudden  press  of  business  kept  me 
very  close  to  the  office ;  but  I  had 
sent  Jack  word  of  my  return,  and 
wondered  greatly  not  to  have  seen 
his  merry  face  and  heard  his  hearty 
'*  Well,  old  fellow  1'  long  before ; 
for  now  we  had  reached  the  middle 
of  February.  One  day,  therefore, 
when  my  unde  suggested  that  it 
would  be  beneficial  for  me  to  take 
a  good  long  walk  before  going 
home  to  dinner,  I  determined  that 
my  first  proceeding  should  be  to 
hunt  up  Jack,  and  if  possible  to 
carry  him  home  to  my  uncle's  to 
dinner ;  for  the  old  gentleman  was 
hospitably  disposed,  and  had  more- 
over a  bin  of  tawny  port,  which 
always  made  Jack's  eyes  sparkle 
and  his  tongue  go  quicker. 

On  reaching  Jack's  chambeTS, 
I  found,  early  as  it  was,  that  both 


he  and  his  young  clerk  had  left  for 
the  night ;  so  I  had  nothing  for  it 
but  to  write  an  urgent  entreaty 
to  know  what  had  become  of  him 
on  a  card,  and  push  it  under  the 
door,  and  set  off  for  my  constitu- 
tional by  myself.      I  decided  on 
making  for  the  Regent's  Park,  and 
was  soon  mingling  in  the  throng 
of  nursemaids  and  children  of  all 
sorts  and  of  various  degrees  of 
cleanliness,  who  habitually  frequent 
the  '  Broad  Walk'  on  a  fine  bright 
afternoon.     On  reaching  the  en- 
trance to  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
I  found  on  looking  at  my  watch 
that  I  should  barely  have  time  to 
reach  Fitz-square  by  my  uncle's 
dinner-hour,    which    was    as    un- 
changeable as  the-laws  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians.   I  turned,  therefore, 
and  was  hurrying  along  at  full 
speed,  when  I  caught  sight  of  my 
friend  Jack  coming  towards  me, 
but  looking  so  thin  and  ill  that  I 
hardly  knew  him  for  my  cheery 
bright-faced  chum.  At  first,  to  my 
great  surprise,  he  seemed  half  dis- 
posed to  avoid  me;   but  I  could 
not  bear  that,  and  darting  up  to 
him  laid  my  hand  on  his  shoulder 
before  he  had  time  to  decide  what 
to  do. 

'  Good  heavens !'  I  exclaimed, 
'where  have  you  been,  and  what 
have  you  been  doing,  to  make 
such  a  scarecrow  of  yourself  1  Why, 
I  declare,  you  are  losing  all  your 
good  looks.' 

*  Short  commons,  my  dear  boy,' 
he  said.  'I  never  was  good  at 
living  on  nothing  a  day,  and  that 
is  what  I  am  nearly  come  to  now.' 

Utterly  astonishedand  perplexed, 
I  linked  my  arm  in  his,  and,  en- 
tirely forgetting  time  and  dinner, 
I  began  walking  with  him  in  the 
direction  he  was  going.  Well, 
thought  I,  here  will  be  an  oppor- 
tunity for  using  some  of  my  little 
store ;  and  surely  Jack  had  more 
claim  on  it  than  any  one,  since  but 
for  him  it  would  never  have  come 
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into  my  possession.  However,  I 
only  said,  as  cheerfully  as  I  could, 

'  Come,  old  fellow,  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it ;  let  there  be  no  secrets 
between  us/ 

'  Ah,  I  know,  dear  Tom,  you 
have  always  told  me  eyerythmg' 
(had  I  ?) ;  '  but,  you  see,  this  did 
not  concern  myself  alone.  How- 
ever, things  have  now  reached  such 
a  crisis  fiiat  I  can  struggle  no 
longer  independently;  and  I  was 
only  to-day  thinking  of  applying 
to  your  uncle  for  any  copying  or 
clerk's  work  he  could  give  me.' 

'  But^  Jack,*  exclaimed  I,  '  you 
amaze  me;  I  do  not  understand 
it  at  all.  You  are  a  rising  young 
barrister,  are  you  not  f 

'  Possibly  I  may  be,'  replied  he ; 
*■  but  that  does  not  prevent  my  be- 
ing often  a  very  hungry  young 
barrister.'  The  sickly  smile  and 
mournful  attempt  at  his  old  dieer- 
fulness  with  which  he  uttered  these 
words  cut  me  to  the  heart,  and  I 
was  silent  for  a  moment,  really  not 
knowing  what  reply  to  make,  or 
how  to  offer  him  aid  in  circum- 
stances I  could  not  comprehend. 

^  Well,  Tom,  dear  old  fellow,  I 
will  tell  you  everything,'  said  he ; 

*  but  bear  in  mind  one  thing,  that 
whatever  comes  of  it,  I  can  never 
regret  the  step  I  have  taken.  I 
am  living  close  by;  come  home 
with  me,  if  you  can.' 

I  had  visions  of  my  uncle  stand- 
ing on  the  hearthrug  warming  his 
coat-tails  in  true  British  fashion, 
watching  the  door  anxiously  for 
my  appearance,  lest  the  fish  should 
be  boiled  to  rags.  But  to  leave 
Jack  was  not  to  be  thought  of ;  so 
I  agreed  to  his  proposal,  and  walk- 
ed off  with  him  in  the  direction  of 
Primrose  Hill.  Passing  a  little  to 
the  right  of  it,  we  came  to  a  terrace 
of  small  mean-looking  houses,  which 
needed  not  the  cards  in  the  window 
to  show  were  let  in  lodgings,  and, 
to  judge  by  the  number  of  vacancies, 

*  Hill-terrace'  was  not  a  favourite 


locality.  Stopping  at  one  of  the 
cleanest-looking  houses,  Jack  took 
out  a  key  and  opened  a  door.  We 
found  ourselves  in  a  passage,  in 
which  two  people  could  by  no  pos- 
sibility have  walked  abreast.  Open- 
ing a  door  on  the  right  we  entered 
a  small  neat-looking  room.  Some 
flowers  in  the  window,  a  bright  fire, 
and  a  work-basket  on  a  small  table 
gave  it  a  habitable  and  comfortable 
appearance.  The  cloth  was  laid 
for  dinner,  but  evidently  with  very 
meagre  preparations.  More  and 
more  I  wondered,  when  Jack, 
knocking  at  a  door  opening  into  an 
inner  room,  said, '  Come,  my  love, 
and  be  introduced  to  an  old  friend.' 

The  door  opened,  and  out  walked 
the  identical  young  lady  whom  we 
had  met  at  the  table  dthote  abroad. 
My  surprise  and  bewilderment  even 
made  Jack  forget  lus  troubles  and 
burst  into  a  hearty  laugh. 

'  AUow  me,'  he  said,  ^  to  intro- 
duce yon  to  my  wife ;  I  think  you 
have  met  before.' 

I  stammered  out  my  congratula- 
tions awkwardly  enough,  and  then, 
dropping  into  a  chair,  had  leisure 
to  notice  what  time  had  done  for 
my  fair  friend.  She  looked  older 
in  years,  but  decidedly  happier; 
the  weary  depressed  expression  had 
almost  gone,  and  she  looked  more 
like  a  person  who  had  been  through 
a  great  trial  than  one  who  was  at 
present  suffering.  A  bright  smile 
lit  up  her  pretty  features  as,,  turn- 
ing to  me  with  winning  grace,  she 
expressed  her  pleasure  at  seeing 
me.  Jack  was  evidently  proud  of 
her  beauty,  and  anxiously  watched 
the  impression  it  made  upon  me. 

'  I  hope,  Letty,'  he  said, '  we  can 
stretch  our  dinner  into  enough  for 
three,  for  I  am  afraid  I  have  been 
the  means  of  bringing  my  friend 
away  from  his.' 

'  0,'  I  exclaimed^ '  don't  think  of 
me;  I  reaUy  did  not  come  with 
any  intention — ' 

*  Now  shut  up,  old  fellow,'  cried 
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Jack.  '  Letty  Trill  see  to  it ;  we  have 
not  yet  quite  aniyed  at  Btaiyation 
point,  though  how  soon  it  may  come 
Heaven  only  knows.' 

A  yery  simple  repast  was  soon 
on  the  table,  and  when  finished  we 
diew  our  chairs  to  the  fire,  and 
Jack  fulfilled  his  promise  of  telling 
me  the  circnmstances  that  had  led 
him  into  his  present  position. 

It  appeared  that  after  his  return 
to  London  he  one  day  encountered 
the  young  lady  and  her  father  in 
Eegent-street.  As  all  his  efforts 
to  trace  them  before  had  been 
fruitless,  he  was  determined  not  to 
lose  sight  of  them  again ;  so  he  fol- 
lowed them  without  being  observed 
to  their  lodgings  in  a  street  leading 
from  the  Strand.  Through  the 
medium  of  the  servant  of  the  house 
he  contriyed  to  get  a  letter  con- 
veyed to  the  young  lady,  who  in 
reply  told  him  she  was  in  greater 
trouble  than  ever.  Her  father  had 
come  into  possession  of  a  large 
property  by  the  death  of  his  aunt ; 
that  he  had  married  a  woman  of 
low  birth,  who  made  her  home 
miserable.  Her  father  treated  her 
more  UDkiudljr  than  ever,  and  per- 
secuted her  to  fulfil  her  engage- 
ment to  Count  L.  She  had  at  last 
consented,  feeUng  that  no  Hfe  could 
be  worse  than  the  one  she  was  then 
leading,  and  they  had  come  to 
London  to  make  the  necessary  pre- 
parations for  the  wedding.  Jack 
was  nearly  beside  himself  on  read- 
ing the  letter,  and  after  several 
stolen  interviews  prevailed  on  her 
to  consent  to  a  private  marriage, 
and  took  his  bride  home  to  a  fire- 
side which  had  little  but  love  to 
brighten  it.  Exasperated  at  the 
failure  of  his  plans,  her  father  re- 
fused to  see  them,  and  even  declined 
to  continue  the  small  allowance  his 
daughter  had  hitherto  received  for 
her  own  expenses. 

^  But  indeed,'  observed  Jack,  *  if 
what  we  hear  is  correct,  he  will 
soon  be  a  beggar  himself,  for,  with 


the  help  of  his  friend  Count  L.,  he 
is  gambhug  away  all  his  income. 
Fortunately  the  principal  he  cannot 
squander,  ^ough  he  can,  I  believe, 
will  it  to  any  one  he  chooses.' 

'  I  do  not  believe,'  said  Letty,  in 
a  voice  half-choked  by  sobs, '  that 
if  my  aunt  had  had  any  idea  of 
my  father's  pursuit  she  would 
have  left  me  without  some  pro- 
vision; for  there  never  lived  a 
better  and  kinder  creature  than 
my  aunt  Fairclough.' 

'  Probably  had  she  lived  a  sin- 
gle day  after  reaching  England 
things  might  have  been  different,' 
said  Jack ;  *  but  she  was  seized  with 
a  second  attack  of  paralysis  which 
carried  her  off  within  a  few  hours 
of  her  landing.  Oddly  enough, 
Tom,  she  was  staying  in  the  same 
hotel  at  0.  that  we  were,  and  her 
life  was  there  despaired  of.' 

Was  I  in  a  dream,  or  could  it 
be  possible  ?  The  name  had  struck 
me  as  familiar,  and  what  Jack  now 
said  convinced  me  that  the  heroine 
of  my  adventure  and  Letty's  aunt 
were  one  and  the  same  person,  and 
if  so  what  a  change  in  the  pros- 
pects of  the  young  couple  !  Jack 
must  certainly  have  thought  me  a 
candidate  for  Bedlam ;  for  jump 
ing  up,  I  excliumed,  wringing  his 
hand  till  he  roared  for  mercy, 

'  It's  all  right,  dear  old  chap ;  I 
altered  the  will.' 

*  You  did  what  ?'  shouted  he. 
'  Tom,  are  you  gone  mad  V 

*  Not  quite,  ^ough  very  nearly 
so  with  joy.  Now  look  here,  don't 
lose  an  hour,  but  put  some  things 
together,  take  the  family  lawyer, 
and  go  at  once  to  the  English 
Consul  at  0.,  and  desire  him  to 
deliver  up  the  paper  which  was 
left  in  his  hands  in  September  last ; 
and  if  you  do  not  come  back  a 
richer  and  a  happier  man  I'll  give 
you  leave  to  call  me  a  Dutchman, 
or  anything  else  equally  compli- 
mentary.' 

Hurrying  away,  I  declined  any 
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more  explanation,  bat  agreed  to 
meet  him  in  three  days'  time  at  his 
office. 

I  did  so,  and  fonnd  there  had 
been  no  difficnltj  made  about  giv- 
ing np  the  document  to  the  solici- 
tor ;  and  its  instructions  were  th^i 
being  acted  upon.  The  purport  of 
the  deed  was  to  state  the  testator 
had  only  just  been  made  aware 
that  her  nephew  and  heir  to  whom 
she  had  left  her  property  was  pass- 
ing his  time  and  making  a  pre- 
carious liviug  at  gambling-rooms ; 
she  therefore  entirely  revoked  her 
former  will,  and  constituted  Letitia 
Fairclough  her  sole  heiress,  with 
the  single  provision  that  she  did 
not  marry  a  foreigner ;  in  that  case 
it  was  to  revert  to  a  distant  con- 
nection. Little  did  I  think  when 
writing  those  stiff  legal  words  that 
they  would  so  greatly  affect  the 
happiness  of  my  dearest  friend.  I 
had  never  by  any  chance  heard 
Jack  mention  the  name  of  the  fair 
lady  in  whom  he  took  so  much  in- 
terest, so  remained  in  total  igno- 
rance of  the  connection. 

Mr.  Fairclough  at  first  threat- 
ened to  dispute  the  fresh  will ;  but 
asJack  behaved  very  liberally  to  him, 
and  he  became  convinced  that  the 
case  was  too  strongly  got  up  against 
him,  he  determined  not  to  contest 
it,  and  retired  to  the  Continent, 
where  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  still 
to  be  found  frequenting  the  card 
and  billiard    tables    by  any  one 


who    may   be    inclined    to    seek 
him. 

The  fortune  came  to  Jack  just 
when  he  was  in  a  position  to  turn 
it  to  good  account ;  he  had  plenty 
of  talent,  and  only  required  a  start 
A  few  years  saw  him  in  a  fair  way 
to  become  one  of  our  leading  bar- 
risters, with  a  first- rate  connection. 
His  charming  wife  is  now  the 
happy  mother  of  several  very  lively 
children,  the  eldest  of  whom  (my 
godson),  I  regret  to  say,  follows 
his  father's  disrespectful  example, 
and  salutes  me  with  a  '  Well,  old 
fellow  I'  when  I  go  down  to  pay  my 
usual  Sunday  visit  at  their  pretty 
villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Tham®. 
Still,  in  spite  of  his  want  of  rever- 
ence, J  have  invested  in  his  name 
the  hundred  pounds  which  was  the 
only  secret  I  had  ever  kept  from 
my  friend  Jack.  Though  a  con- 
stant witness  of  the  happiness  of 
their  household,  I  have  as  yet  not 
found  any  temptation  strong 
enough  to  induce  me  to  form  one 
for  myself  j  but  some  day,  when  the 
old  house  at  Fitz-square  grows  too 
lonely  (for  I  am  now  its  sole  occu- 
pant), and  when  I  can  find  some 
one  as  charming  as  my  friend's 
wife,  I  may  be  open  to  conviction ; 
and  I  have  determined  that  at 
least  part  of  our  honeymoon  shall 
be  passed  in  the  place  where  the 
little  adventure  which  I  have  re- 
lated occurred,  and  which  had  so 
happy  an  effect  on  us  both. 
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'They  say  that  a  man-of-war  is 
coming  here  for  the  sammer.  Sir 
Henry  told  me  that  the  Arabs  are 
getting  troublesome  again,  and 
that  the  Government  is  going  to 
send  a  ship  to  look  after  them.  I 
do  hope  it  is  trae  !  One  does  get 
so  tired  of  the  same  eternal  round 
of  ddness.  Nothing  to  look  for- 
ward to  from  month  to  month  but 
a  dinner  at  the  French  Consul's, 
or  a  picnic  on  the  island,  where 
one  always  meets  the  same  men, 
and  knows  by  instinct  exactly  what 
they  will  say  upon  any  given  sub- 
ject. And  if  a  man-of-war  comes 
the  officers  will  be  sure  to  give 
some  dances  on  board;  and  then 
their  band  can  come  and  play  to  us 
on  shore  in  the  evening — ^at  least 
there  will  be  something  to  look 
forward  to,  even  if  after  all  it 
doesn't  come  up  to  our  expecta- 
tions. I  wonder  whether  anything 
ever  does  come  up  to  one's  expec- 
tations ?  It  is  such  a  bore  to  get 
excited  about  anything  in  this  hot 
climate,  but  I  feel  almost  as  if  I 
could.  I  haven't  seen  you  for  an 
age,  Alice;  you  have  been  as  in- 
visible lately  as  an  eclipse  at 
Greenwich.  Have  you  heard  any- 
thing about  it?  Tell  me  all  the 
news  you  have  heard  since  I  saw 
you  last' 

'  Eenrick  Stuart  told  me  this 
morning  that  the  Ilione  would  be 
here  in  a  month.  I  think  that 
was  the  name.  I  don't  think  he 
quite  likes  the  idea  of  other  men 
coming  here,  Iren^.' 

'  O,  I  am  so  glad— -I  mean  about 


the  Ilione.  I  know  CaptainVivian, 
who  commands  her;  we  met  him 
often  when  we  were  last  in  England. 
As  for  Kenrick,  it  will  do  him 
good  to  be  a  little  jealous.  He 
does  bore  me  so  sometimes.  Of 
course  he  is  very  faithful  and  de- 
voted, but  a  spaniel  would  be  that.' 

*  Poor  Eenrick,  I  think  you  are 
veiy  hard  on  him !  He  spent  the 
whole  of  yesterday  looking  for  the 
paintbox  you  lost.' 

*  Yes,  he  certainly  is  very  use- 
ful,' Iren^  acknowledged ;  and 
soon  the  conversation  drifted  into 
the  absorbing  subject  of  dress. 

Irene  was  the  only  daughter  of 
Sir  Henry  Henderson,  the  go- 
vernor of  a  small  colony  in  the 
Indian  seas,  called  Zibar.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  town  and  two  or  three 
hundred  square  miles  of  the  ad- 
joining territory,  where  all  the 
beauty  of  tropical  vegetation  was 
found.  The  heat,  though  over- 
powering for  many  hours  of  the 
day,  was  tempered  by  the  delicious 
sea-breeze  in  the  evening.  Just 
in  front  of  the  town,  and  making 
a  natural  breakwater  for  it,  was  a 
little  island  hardly  half  a  mile  in 
length.  In  the  sound  between  it 
and  the  mainland  many  a  kind  of 
vessel  could  be  seen  at  anchor, 
from  the  ocean  mail-steamer  to  the 
picturesque  Arab  dhow. 

The  Ilione,  a  small  corvette, 
came  out  from  England  late  one 
autuom  and  joined  the  flagship  at 
Bombay.  The  winter  months  were 
passed  in  fleet  evolutions  and  steam 
tactics,  and  in  the  spring  some  of 
the  smaller  vesseLs  of  ti^e  squad- 
ron were  sent  away  to  the  out- 
lying stations  of  the  command. 
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On  board  tlie  Ilione  betting  nui 
high  as  to  her  destination.  The 
Persian  Onlf — that  fiying-pan  of 
Asia — ^was  the  faronrite,  bat  onlj 
in  the  sense  of  standing  highest  in 
the  betting;  while  no  one  dared 
even  to  hope  that  the  Ilione  would 
be  sent  to  Zibar. 

At  last  the  orders  came.  One 
of  the  gunboats  which  had  been 
laid  down  by  the  mile  during  the 
Crimean  war,  and  cut  off  into 
lengths  as  required,  was  sent  to 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Ilione 
toZibar.  Every  one  was  delighted, 
except  a  nayigatmg  sub-lieutenant, 
who  had  put  a  lot  of  money  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  whom  heat  af- 
fected as  little  as  it  did  a  sala- 
mander. 

'  Bompas  will  be  melancholy  for 
a  month,'  said  Hutton  to  Graves, 
when  he  relieved  him  on  the  bridge 
at  midnight,  and  had  read  the 
night  orders  -,  <  and  I  believe  that 
nothing  less  ^an  the  prospect  of  a 
general  European  war  would  con- 
sole him  for  the  loss  of  his  money. 
He  is  cleaning  his  sextant  in  the 
gunroom  now,  which  he  always 
does  when  there  is  anything  on  his 
mind.' 

'  I  suggested  that  he  should  try 
and  get  an  exchange  into  the  Mer- 
maid, as  he  seemed  so  anxious  to 
go  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  which 
made  him  furious.  Well,  I  think 
I  shall  turn  in.  I  don't  envy  you 
your  watch.     It's  a  nasty  night' 

*  Beastly.  It's  all  very  well  for 
sentimental  young  women  to  sing 
of  the  romance  of  "  standing  on  the 
bridge  at  midnight,"  but  when  that 
bridge  is  the  bridge  of  a  crank 
man-of-war,  and  you  can't  see  fur- 
ther than  the  jibboom,  and  you 
get  drenched  with  spray  every  two 
minutes,  the  position  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  a  disagreeable  one,' 
growled  Hutton,  as  Graves  went 
away. 

Vivian,  who  conmianded  the 
Ilione,  entered  the  service  just  be- 


fore the  Crimean  war.  Never  wa» 
so  mad  a  midshipman.  One  win- 
ter at  Malta  the  harbour  was  re- 
ported to  be  haunted.  Inihedark 
hours  of  the  night  a  spectral  boat 
with  a  dim  lantern  and  a  ghostly 
figure  plying  the  oars  would  oome 
alongside  the  ships  at  anchor,  and 
challenge  the  sentry  at  the  gang- 
way in  a  wailing  voice.  Boats 
might  be  lowered  in  pursuit,  but 
the  phantom  bark  was  not  caught 
Dockyard  officials  talked  nervously 
about  Russian  spies  sounding  ihe 
entrance,  and  the  Admiral  Saper- 
intendent  was  furious  whenever 
the  subject  was  mentioned.  The 
marines,  who  believe  anything  you 
choose  to  tell  them,  were  of  opinion 
that  the  boat  was  manned  by  the 
ghost  of  one  of  the  Knights  of 
Malta,  who  had  lost  his  armour 
overboard  when  he  reached  Va- 
letta  from  Ehodes.  At  last,  how- 
ever, a  rationalistic  petty  officer 
laid  an  ambush,  and  the  boat  was 
caught,  but  not  the  crew.  The 
crew  jumped  overboard  with  a  halo 
of  phosphorescent  light  around 
him,  and  was  lost  in  the  night. 
Soon  Vivian  was  ordered  to  the 
Black  Sea,  and  the  unquiet  spirit 
was  seen  no  more  among  the 
ships  at  night.  A  day  or  two 
after  Vivian's  departure  the  cap- 
tain of  one  of  the  smartest  frigates 
on  the  station  received  an  order, 
purporting  to  come  from  the  ad- 
miral, to  get  up  steam  inunediately 
and  go  to  the  coast  of  SicUy  to 
search  for  a  sea-serpent  which 
three  fishermen  said  they  had  seen 
there. 

Vivian  was  next  heard  of  at  the 
seat  of  war.  One  morning,  when 
his  ship  was  blockading  Odessa, 
he  was  reported  absent  from  morn- 
ing quarters.  Before  the  dawn 
he  had  shpped  down  the  side  into 
a  boat,  and  having  armed  himself 
with  a  revolver  and  a  cutlass,  rowed 
away  to  a  sandy  spit  beyond  the 
town  to  invade  Russia.     Hauling 
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up  his  boat,  he  waited  till  the  graj 
morning  came.  It  came  at  6.30 
A.  M.,  and  with  it  a  solitaiy  Cossack. 
The  Cossack  stared,  and  Vivian 
execnted  a  strategic  movement  and 
snrroonded  him.  With  his  revol- 
ver in  one  hand  and  his  cutlass  in 
the  other,  he  forced  that  Cossack 
to  surrender,  and  took  him,  bound 
as  to  his  hands,  to  the  boat.  The 
lieutenant  of  the  watch,  whose  life 
Vivian's  pranks  had  often  made  a 
burden  to  him,  was  beginning  to 
congratulate  himself  inwardly  on 
having  seen  the  last  of  him,  when 
a  boat  hailed  the  ship.  Another 
minute,  and  Vivian  and  a  hulking 
Cossack,  twice  his  size,  and  his 
prisoner  of  war,  were  tanding  on 
the  quarter-deck.  The  Cossack 
was  sent  to  the  naval  prison  at 
Lewes,  and  Vivian  to  a  more  airy 
situation  at  the  masthead,  for  being 
absent  without  leave. 

Soon  afterwards  his  ship  formed 
one  of  the  fleet  bombarding  Sebas- 
topol.  The  bombardment  rather 
bored  him  after  a  time,  and  he 
yearned  for  something  more  ex- 
citmg.  So  he  made  a  bet  with 
another  midshipman  that  he  would 
swim  to  the  flagship  and  back,  a 
distance  of  over  a  mile.  With 
shot  and  shell  playing  about  his 
head,  and  often  nearly  drowning 
him  with  spray  when  they  struck 
the  water  near  him,  he  went  on 
and  on  till  he  reached  the  flagship, 
the  smoke  of  whose  guns  hid  him 
from  sight  Then  he  took  out  of 
his  mouth  a  rusty  nail  which  he 
had  brought  for  the  purpose,  and 
scratched  his  name  on  the  copper 
sheathing  just  above  the  water- 
line  at  the  bows.  Thus  having 
presented  his  autograph  to  the 
admiral,  he  returned  to  his  own 
ship.  This  adventure  nearly  ended 
his  naval  career;  the  authorities 
declared  that  he  had  deserted  his 
ship  in  action.  But  his  own  cap- 
tain had  once  been  a  boy  himself, 
and  was  able,  thot%h  not  without 


great  difficulty,  to   get  this  last 
offence  overlooked. 

With  increasing  years  Vivian 
cooled  down  a  littie,  and  at  last 
found  himself  a  commander,  and 
in  charge  of  H.M.8.  Bione  on  the 
Indian  station.    While  undergomg 
a  course  of  gunnery  in  the  Excel- 
lent he  had  met  Iren&  Henderson, 
and  soon  he  had  vague  ideas  of 
leaving  the  service  and  settling 
down  with  Irene  and  love  in  a 
cottage.     But  she  had  no  inten- 
tion of  allowing  her  charms  to  be 
wasted  upon  a  half-pay  commander 
who  had  no  house  in  London ;  so 
after  flirting  with  him  for  a  long 
time  she  began  to  snub  him,  re- 
fused to  wear  the  flowers  he  sent 
her,  and  ostentatiously  showed  her 
preference  for  Kenri(&  Stuart,  her 
father^s  private  secretary,  and  the 
probable  heir  to  a  rich  old  aunt 
with  a  house  in  Eaton  -  square. 
Her  father  was  then  at  home  on 
leave,  in  the  interval  between  two 
colonial  appointments.     Irene  did 
not   appreciate    England,  where, 
comparatively  speaking,  she  was 
nobody ;  while  in  a  colony,  where 
her  father  was  governor,  she  was 
supreme.     And  his    success   was 
due  in  a  great  measure  to  her.  The 
coloniab  liked  to  be  ruled  over  by 
that  wonderfully  beautiful  woman, 
who,  though  she  was  said  to  have 
no  heart,  could   be  gracious  to 
everybody.      She  held  drawing- 
rooms,  and  gave  herself,  until  a 
hint  from  home  restrained  her. 
some  airs  of  sovereignty  whidi  did 
not  ill  become  her.     That  she  had 
consummate  tact  was  proved  by 
her  universal  popularity,  even  witli 
her  own  sex.     She  looked  forward 
to  a  time,  which  she  hoped  would 
really  come,  when  she  would  hold 
nearly  as  high  a  position  in  English 
society  as  she  did  now  in  colonial 
80(dety. 

One  morning,  in  the  middle  of 
March,  the  look-out  at  the  mast- 
head of  the  nione  hailed  the  deck. 
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and  annoimood  that  the  conical 
hill  behind  the  city  of  Zibar  was 
m  sight,  two  points  away  on  the 
starboard  bow ;  and  before  long  it 
conld  be  seen  by  the  officer  of  the 
watch  on  the  bridge.  Next  the 
lighthouse  on  the  island  was  sight- 
ed. Bompas  was  busy  taking 
cross  -  bearings  to  determine  the 
ship's  exact  position  on  the  chart. 
The  leadsmen  in  the  chains  reported 
that  the  water  was  gradaally 
shoaling.  The  monotonous  chant 
of  '  By  the  mark  ten'  was  quickly 
followed  by  *  By  the  deep  nine.' 
The  engines  were  stopped,  and  the 
Ilione  hoisted  a  signal  for  a  pilot 
to  take  her  up  to  her  anchorage  in 
the  sound.  Quarantine  officers 
came  on  board,  the  Governor  was 
saluted,  and  before  noon  she  was 
moored  opposite  the  town,  look- 
ing  as  if  she  had  been  there  for 
weeks. 

In  the  afternoon  Vivian  and 
Graves  went  on  shore  to  call  on 
Sir  Henry  Henderson,  who  re- 
ceived them  with  that  urbane 
suavity  for  which  he  was  celebrated. 
Iren^  was  not  at  home.  Till  his 
arrival  that  morning  Vivian  had 
not  known  that  the  Hendersons 
were  at  Zibar.  They  met  two 
days  afterwards ;  her  carriage  was 
passing  the  landing-stage  as  he 
came  ashore.  She  stopped  imme- 
diately, and  said, 

'Fancy  our  meeting  again  in 
this  part  of  the  world  !  Are  you 
going  to  see  Sir  Henry?  If  so, 
I  can  take  you ;  I  am  going  home 
now.' 

Vivian  hesitated  a  little,  re- 
membering all  the  wise  resolutions 
he  had  been  making  for  the  last 
forty-eight  hours  to  see  Irene  as 
little  as  possible ;  but  she  went  on, 

'  You  mttat  come ;  you  know  I 
am  supreme  here,  and  I  order  you  1 
Besides,  my  father  was  only  saying 
at  luncheon  to-day  that  he  wanted 
to  see  you,  about  that  Arab  busi- 
ness, I  suppose.' 


The  wise  resolutions  were  broken 
on  the  spot^  after  weak  man's  cus- 
tomary manner,  and  Vivian  once 
more  found  himself  by  Irene's 
side.  Sir  Henry  was  out,  so  she 
did  the  honours  of  Grovemment 
House. 

'Our  garden  is  what  we  are 
most  proud  of  out  here.  Gome 
and  see  it.' 

Leading  the  way  down  a  flight 
of  marble  steps,  she  brought  him 
to  a  paradise  of  flowers  that  are 
only  seen  in  the  tropics. 

*  I  hope  you  have  got  plenty  of 
news  for  us.  We  don't  often  meet 
a  recent  arrival  from  the  civilised 
world.' 

'And  what  do  you  call  the 
civilised  world  ?  If  I  can  judg^ 
from  this  garden  and  your  boudoir, 
I  should  call  this  the  very  centre 
of  it.' 

*  O,  that  is  what  I  call  portable 
civilisation ;  one  can  have  that  al- 
most anywhere  one  goes  to,  and 
therefore  I  suppose  we  don't  ap- 
preciate it  enough.  It  is  so  plea- 
sant to  have  some  fresh  people  to 
talk  to,  instead  of  these  sun-dried 
subjects  of  mine.' 

*  Are  you  very  despotic  to  your 
subjects,  Queen  Irene  f 

*  Yes,  very,  when  they  bore  me, 
as  they  generally  do.  It  is  too 
hot  to  stay  out  here.  Come  in, 
and  I  will  give  you  some  tea — or 
some  brandy-and-soda,  if  you  like 
that  better.  Papa  will  be  in  soon. 
There,  if  you  sit  in  that  window 
you  can  see  your  Ilione.  How  I 
should  like  to  have  been  a  sailor, 
and  to  have  captured  a  Cossack, 
as  you  did !' 

'  Don't  remind  me  of  my  boyish 
extravagances,  please.  I  think 
you  would  soon  get  tired  of  a 
sailor's  Hfe.' 

'Why,  have  you  got  tired  of 
the  lifei' 

'  No,  I  have  not ;  bat  then  most 
men  do  after  fifteen  years  at  sea. 
There  is  Gravely  for  instaooe,  my 
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first  lieutenant;  there  is  not  a 
better  officer  in  the  seryice;  bat 
he  is  always  abasing  it.' 

*  And  yet  you  once  thought  of 
leaving  it — at  least,  so  I  was  told/ 
'  That  was  in  those  pleasant  days 
at  Ryde,  before  you — * 

He  stopped  suddenly,  and  after 
a  moment's  silence  went  on : 

'  Have  you  forgotten  those  plea- 
sant days  there  V 

Iren^  answered  by  another 
question.  '  Do  not  you  think  that 
it  is  much  better  to  try  and  forget 
all  pleasant  days  that  are  past  and 
gone,  for  then  we  are  not  so  likely 
to  be  discontented  with  the  pre- 
sent ?  What  nonsense  I  am  talk- 
ing! Eeally  this  climate  is  not 
suited  for  philosophical  discussion. 
There  is  a  levee  here  to-morrow ; 
of  course  you  will  come  to  it  V 
'  I  shall  be  most  happy.' 
'And  I  want  you  to  give  me 
the  names  of  all  your  officers.  Now 
that  you  are  here,  I  will  make  Sir 
Henry  give  some  dinner-parties; 
and  you  can  bring  some  of  them 
to-morrow.' 

Here  Sir  Henry  came  in,  and 
Kenrick  Stuart,  much  to  Vivian's 
astonishment,  as  Irene  had  not 
mentioned  his  name,  and  he  had 
no  idea  that  he  was  in  Zibar. 
Somehow  Irene  seemed  uneasy, 
and  Vivian  went  away  with  a  host 
of  bewildering  thoughts  in  his 
mind. 

The  Ilione  had  been  sent  to 
Zibar  because  a  piratical  attack 
had  been  made  on  a  small  vessel 
flying  the  British  flag  about  a 
hundred  miles  down  the  coast  by 
an  Arab  dhow.  The  creeks  and 
inlets  which  indented  the  shore 
gave  the  Arabs  many  opportunities 
of  concealing  themselves  and  pounc- 
ing out  suddenly  upon  any  defence- 
less ship  that  passed.  They  were 
traders  when  they  could,  and  pi- 
rates when  they  dared.  Either 
character  could  be  assumed  or 
abandoned  at  a  moment's  notice. 


A  man-of-war  appeared,  and  the 
dhow  was  only  carrying  a  cargo  of 
palm-oil  on  behalf  of  the  white 
merchants  of  Bombay.   If  a  short- 
handed  schooner  was  seen  next  day 
on  the  horizon,  every  man  on  board 
the  dhow  was  soon  armed  to  the 
teeth,  and  the  palm-oil  was  used 
to  lubricate  the    locks    of  their 
muskets.     It  was    not  supposed 
that  there  was    more   than    one 
dhow  that  had  actually  committed 
piracy,  which  had  been  almost  un- 
known for  years ;  but  unless  it  was 
quickly  put  a  stop  to,  her  example 
might  prove  contagious.  The  Ilione 
went  away  for  a  week's  cruise  along 
the  coast.   She  found  two  or  three 
dhows  in  a  creek,  which  were  de- 
stroyed, as   arms  were  found  on 
board,  and  the  Arabs   were  not 
able  to  give  a  satisfactory  account 
of  themselves;   and  another  was 
captured    by  the   Lione's    boats. 
The  owner  declared  that  the  dhow 
which  had  attacked  the  vessel  two 
months  before  had  escaped  to  the 
north,  by  the  help  of  the  Prophet, 
and  the  Ilione  returned  from  her 
mission  of  protecting  the   weak 
against  the  strong. 

*  Who  is  on  the  Government 
House  roster  to-morrow  night?' 
said  Graves  one  evening  at  the 
smoking-tub. 

'  Andrewes  and  1/  said  Bompas, 
whom  Irene's  smiles  had  helped 
to  forget  his  loss  in  the  matter  of 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

'Bompas,  I  think  Henderson 
must  have  designs  upon  you. 
You're  always  there!  How  glad 
you  must  be  that  we  weren't  sent 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  I  And  I  won- 
der what  the  Yankee  at  Colombo 
who  seemed  so  fond  of  you  would 
say  to  it — I  mean  Miss  Venus 
Croggs  V 

While  the  Ilione  was  in  harbour 
invitations  came  regularly  twice  a 
week  to  two  officers  to  dine  at 
Government  House,  and  always  in 
the  order  of  their  rank;  so  that 
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the  Goyeniinent  House  roBter  be- 
cftine  quite  a  joke  on  board. 

'I'm  sure  Tm  not  there  more 
than  yon  are.  Besides,  Miss  Hen- 
derson is  disposed  of.  They  say 
she  is  engaged  to  that  fellow  Stuart 
who  dined  with  ns  the  other  day.' 

'  Try  and  cnt  him  out,  then, 
Bompas.  But  seriously,  I  won- 
der whether  Vivian  knows  it  V 

'  I  don't  think  he  does.  Now 
he,  if  you  like,  Graves,  is  always 
up  there.' 

<  I  think  something  is  up,'  said 
Andrewes  meditatively. 

'  0  Andrewes,  what  a  detective 
was  lost  when  yon  entered  the 
service !  How  improving  it  is  to 
see  a  master  mind  drawing  conclu- 
sions!' answered  to  him  his  tor- 
mentor Hutton,  laughing. 

'  And  yet,'  said  Graves,  '  I 
don't  think  I  have  ever  once  seen 
her  and  Stuart  together,  while 
Vivian  is  a  sort  of  naval  aide-de- 
camp to  her.  The  other  day  she 
made  him  send  the  pinnace  with  a 
drift-net  to  the  back  of  the  island 
to  catch  fish  for  her  aquarium,  and 
she  is  always  ordering  him  about 
I  believe  that  she  keeps  Stuart 
rather  in  the  background;  but 
that  nevertheless  he  is  meant  after 
all  to  win  the  Henderson  Plate.' 

*  Well,  women  are  cautions,'  de- 
clared Andrewes. 

'  Bravo,  Andrewes  !'  said  Hut-, 
ton;  *  you  will  be  a  wise  man  some 
day  if  you  practise  two  or  three 
hours  regularly  every  day.' 

It  was  determined  to  ask  Vi- 
vian's permission  to  give  a  dance 
on  board  the  Ilione  to  Iren^  Hen- 
derson and  whatever  there  was  of 
beauty  and  fashion  in  Zibar. 


II. 

WORK. 


*  I  don't  think  I  ever  before  en- 
joyed anything  so  much  as  your 
ball  the  other  day,'  Iren6  said  to 


Vivian  one  afternoon.  'You  sailors 
always  manage  eyerything  so  welL 
The  decorations  were  perfect' 

'  I  only  wish  we  had  as  many 
opportunities  of  giving  balls  as  our 
brethren  in  the  army.' 

'I  hate  military  balls.  Half 
the  men  look  as  if  they  were  in 
danger  of  being  bored  to  death, 
and  as  if  they  were  conferring  the 
greatest  favour  possible  when  they 
ask  you  to  dance;  whereas  with 
sailors  it  is  just  the  other  way — 
they  dance  as  if  it  was  a  pleasure 
that  could  only  come  once  in  a  life- 
time.' 

On  the  night  of  the  dance,  when 
Sir  Henry  and  Iren^  reached  the 
landing-stage  they  found  a  line  of 
seamen  in  full  dress  drawn  up  on 
each  side  of  the  flight  of  steps.  At 
the  bottom  was  Vivian,  waiting  to 
conduct  them  to  the  place  of  hon- 
our in  the  stem  of  the  barge.  A 
dozen  strokes  of  the  oar  brought 
them  to  the  Ilione,  and  when  ^ey 
stepped  upon  the  deck  a  guard 
of  honour  of  marines  received 
them  with  presented  arms.  Sir 
Heniy  and  the  French  Consul's 
ugly  wife,  and  Vivian  and  Iren^, 
opened  the  ball.  Iren^  had  been 
doubtful  whether  she  would  be 
received  with  sufficient  ceremony ; 
but  Vivian  showed  that  he  knew 
what  was  due  to  her,  and  the 
semi-royal  honours  that  had  been 
given  to  her  (and  to  her  father 
also,  she  added  to  herself  in  her 
thoughts — ^in  a  parenthesis)  were 
like  incense  to  her  soul.  Never 
had  she  looked  more  lovely.  The 
indifferent  looks  of  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  Zibar  served  to 
throw  her  beauty  into  stronger 
relief.  And  if  only  she  could  have 
had  an  escort  of  Light  Cavalry  to 
ride  beside  her  carriage  between 
Government  House  and  the  land- 
ing-stage the  cup  of  her  happiness 
would  have  overflowed.  But,  alas, 
there  was  no  Light  Cavalry  nearer 
than  Poonah. 
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'The  Bione  has  been  like  an 
oasis  in  the  desert  to  ns ;  I  hope 
you  will  not  have  to  leave  ns  soon/ 
Iren^  went  on  to  say. 

'  I  haye  orders  to  join  the  flag  at 
Bombay  in  six  weeks.' 

'And  then  we  shall  have  to 
settle  down  into  the  old  groove  of 
dolness  again.' 

'We  are  going  for  a  week's 
cmise  to  the  north  along  the  coast 
in  a  few  days.  I  wonddr  whether 
yon  and  Sir  Henry  Would  be  onr 
guests  and  come  with  us  ?  Your 
subjects  will  take  great  care  of 
you,  Queen  Iren^.' 

- '  0,  that  would  be  too  delight- 
ful!  How  I  should  enjoy  it!  I 
was  going  to  ask  you  to  take  us  for 
a  sail  some  afternoon,  but  this  will 
be  ever  so  much  better.  You  must 
wait  till  papa  comes  in.  I  am 
almost  sure  he  will  say  yes.  He 
hasn't  been  yery  weU  lately,  so  a 
little  sea  air  will  do  him  good.  I 
hope  we  sha'n't  meet  any  of  those 
dreadful  Arab  dhows.  I  was  be- 
ginning to  feel  dull  again,  now 
that  that  delightful  ball  is  oyer, 
but  you  have  quite  cheered  me  up.' 
Here  Sir  Henry  came  in,  and 
Irene  rushed  up  to  him,  exdaim- 
ii^gi  '  0  papa.  Captain  Yiyian 
wants  us  to  go  with  him  in  the 
nione  for  a  short  cruise ;  do  say 
yes.     I  shall  enjoy  it  so  much.' 

'  I  haye  not  a  moment  to  spare, 
my  dear ;  I  have  got  to  attend  a 
council  immediately ;  but  if  Gap- 
tain  Yiyian  will  stay  and  dine  with 
us,  we  will  talk  oyer  his  kind  offer 
then.  I  only  came  in  to  get  a 
book.' 

'  But  you  will  say  yes  f 

'Well,  I  will  think  about  it,' 
said  Sir  Heniy,  rushing  out  of 
the  room. 

'It  is  all  right,  I  think ;  papa 
neyer  giyes  a  dedsiye  answer,  but 
I  am  sure  he  likes  the  idea.  Now 
tell  me  all  about  it.' 

'Well,  I  will  put  myself  and 
the  ship  under  your  orders.     You 


shall  take  your  piano  on  board  if 
you  like  :  there  is  room  for  it  in 
my  cabin,  which  you  will  haye. 
I  will  send  a  boat  for  it  to-morrow. 
And  then  you  can  give  us  some 
music  in  the  eyening;  Hutton 
will  be  charmed  to  haye  somebody 
to  accompany  his  yiolin.  And 
wheneyer  you  want  to  go  on  shore 
or  for  a  sail  when  we  are  at 
anchor,  all  the  ship's  boats  and 
steam  launches  shall  be  at  your 
disposal  An  officer  shall  be  told 
off  eyery  day  to  attend  to  your 
wants,  and  we  will  do  eyerylhing 
we  can  think  of  to  do  honour  to 
the  Queen  of  Zibar  !' 

'  What  a  tempting  picture !  How 
dreadful  it  will  be  if,  after  all,  Sir 
Henry  cannot  go !  We  must  do 
all  we  can  at  dinner  to-night  to 
persuade  him.' 

But  Sir  Henry  required  no 
persuading,  and  was  glad  to  get  a 
little  rest  from  the  toil  of  ruling 
in  the  tropics  which  Yiyian's  offer 
would  giye  him.  So  Lren^,  the 
child  of  excitement,  was  happy 
again. 

A  week  afterwards  the  Dione 
left  Zibar  with  Sir  Heniy  Hen- 
derson and  Iren^  on  board.  As 
she  steamed  out  to  sea,  Iren^  stood 
on  the  bridge  with  Yiyian  and  the 
officer  of  the  watch,  and  persuaded 
them  to  let  her  work  the  engine- 
room  telegraph  under  their  direc- 
tion. Then  noon  came,  and  she 
wanted  to  be  shown  how  to  take 
meridian  altitudes  on  the  sextant. 
Gunnery  was  the  next  whim  of 
this  wilful  beauty;  so  she  made 
Yiyian  haye  one  of  the  guns  loaded 
with  shot,  and  fired  it  herself.  The 
nione  was  rolling  at  the  time,  and 
as  she  pulled  the  lanyard  when  the 
ship's  side  was  depressed,  the  shot 
struck  the  wator  only  a  few  yards 
off  and  raised  an  enormous  column 
of  spray;  which,  as  Iren^  had 
chosen  to  fire  one  of  the  weather 
guns,  the  wind  blew  back  on  to  the 
deck,  deluging  her  and  eyerybody. 
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She  saDg  to  them  in  the  eyen- 
iDg;  and  what  with  her  piano, 
Hatton*s  fiddle,  and  Bompas's  flate, 
there  was  qnite  an  orchestra  on 
board.  Sir  Henry,  too,  enjoyed 
himself  thoroughly,  and  seemed 
relieyed  at  being  away  from 
official  life,  deputations,  and  his 
private  secretary.  It  was  quite  a 
novelty  to  him  to  be  cool  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  momiog,  and  to  be 
sitting  at  that  time  in  an  easy- 
chair  under  an  awning  smoking  a 
cigar,  with  a  pleasant  sea-breeze 
instead  of  a  punkah. 

Scene — the  deck  of  the  Ilione. 
Time — evening,  with  the  moon 
shining  brightly;  just  when  men 
always  make  such  fools  of  them- 
selves. Dramatis  personoB — Vivi- 
an, a  sea-captain;  Irene,  daughter 
to  the*  Governor  of  Zibar. 

'  Iren^,  yon  will  not  send  me 
away  from  you  again?  I  never 
thought  when  I  left  Eyde  that  I 
should  see  you  again  so  soon.  One 
kind  word  from  you  now  would 
make  me  forget  the  pain  which 
your  unkind  words  then  gave 
me.* 

'  I  am  sorry  if  I  said  anything 
unkind  to  you.  But  it  cannot 
make  any  difference  now.  Do  you 
not  know,'  she  went  on  rather 
nervously,  Hhat  I  am  going  to 
marry  Mr.  Stuart  ?  0  Harry, 
Harry,  I  have  behaved  most  wicked- 
ly to  you,  I  have  deceived  you  in 
everything,  and  have  given  you 
false  hopes  that  can  never  be  ful- 
filled. £ut^  Harry,  I  could  not 
be  a  poor  man's  wife.  I  cannot 
do  without  riches  and  what  they 
can  buy.  I  should  have  made  you 
miserable.  I  am  worldly  and  self- 
ish. But  yet — believe  it  if  you 
can — I  had  some  thought  for  you. 
I  pictured  you  to  myself  as  my 
husband,  loving  me  with  all  your 
heart,  trying  to  make  me  happy, 
as  I  know  you  would  have  done. 
And  in  return  I  should  have  given 


you  nothing.     I  did  not  love  you  ; 
I  only  liked  you  yery  much.     I 
should  have  been  miserable,  and 
you  still  more.     I  am  not  worthy 
of  the  love  you  would  have  wasted 
on  me,  and  the  care  you  would 
have  bestowed  on  me.     I  am  all 
that  my  enemies  say  of  me — cold, 
heartless,  and  mercenary.     But  I 
shrank  from  giving  a  base  return 
for  your  devotion,  such  as  I  feel 
sure  I  should  have  given  if  I  had 
consented  to   marry  you.     Your 
grief  then  would  have  been   far 
greater  than  it  is  now.     Your  idol 
would  soon  have  been  cast  down 
from  its  pedestal     Yes,  Harry,  I 
am  sure  it  would.    I  can  look  upon 
these  things  more  calmly  than  you 
can  just    now.     And    when  you 
came  out  here,  it  was  so  pleasant 
after  my  monotonous  life  to  see 
old  friends  from  home  again.  Have 
you  never  felt  the  irksomeness  of 
life,  when  each  day  is  exactly  like 
those  which  went  before  it  and 
those  which   come    after    it?     I 
thought,  of  course,  you  would  hear 
that  I  was  going  to  marry  Ken- 
rick  Stuart,  so  I  said  nothing  to 
you  myself  about  it     I  was  a 
coward  and  feared  to  tell  you  lest 
it  niight  end  our  pleasant  friend- 
ship.    I  did  very  wrong,  and  tried 
to  shelter  myself  by  saying  that 
of  course  you  knew  it  all  the  time. 
I  cannot  ask  you  to  forgive  me ;  I 
will  only  ask  you  not  to  hate  me, 
as  I  deserve  to  be  hated.' 

^  I  tried  to  hate  you  once,  Iren^, 
and  to  magnify  in  my  own  eyes 
everything  that  I  could  think  of 
against  you  ;  I  tried  to  judge  you 
dispassionately,  but  I  found  that 
it  was  a  horrible  thing  to  tiy  to 
do;  it  seemed  like  sacrilege  to 
me.  So  I  cannot  hate  you,  Iren^ 
even  after  what  you  have  told  me. 
I  never  heard  that  you  were  en- 
gaged to  Stuart  I  will  be  loyal  to 
you  till  the  last,  and  of  nothing  that 
you  have  done  will  I  complain. 
If  you  think  that  I  have  anything 
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to  forgive,  I  will  say  I  forgiye  yon, 
Irenfe.' 

Here  Yiyian  was  called  away  by 
Bompas,  who  told  him  that  the 
ship's  coarse  ought  to  be  altered 
soon  to  avoid  a  sandbank  with 
only  four  fathoms  of  water  over  it. 
Thus  Iren^  wrote  the  epitaph 
of  Vivian's  romance.  If  only  boy- 
hood, he  thought,  could  come  back 
again  to  him — reckless  happy  boy- 
hood, whose  life  is  without  a  care 
and  whose  sky  without  a  doud; 
free  untrammelled  boyhood,  when 
we  think  about  the  beautiful  things 
that  are  before  us  in  the  world, 
and  wonder  what  they  will  be  like, 
and  how  we  shall  be  sure  to  find 
them  all  I  Happy  boy !  he  can  see 
himself  in  after  life,  with  every- 
thing attained  that  ambition  sug- 
gested, and  everythiog  found  that 
he  was  going  to  seek  1  Who  does 
not  loDg  to  be  able  to  hope  all  his 
boyish  hopes  again  ? 

Next  day  Iren^  and  Sir  Henry 
went  out  in  the  steam  pinnace  for 
a  cruise  along  the  coast,  while  the 
Illone  was  taking  soundings  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  which  entered  the 
sea  sixty  miles  north  of  Zibar. 
Hutton  took  charge  of  their  boat. 
They  started  early  in  the  morning, 
and  went  ashore  for  a  few  hoars 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  to  get 
shelter  from  the  heat  in  the  woods, 
that  came  down  almost  to  the 
water's  edge.  As  the  afternoon 
drew  on  they  embarked  again ;  and 
when  Irene  was  tired  of  playing 
with  the  bright  flowers  she  had 
picked,  Hutton  had  to  explain  to 
her  the  principle  of  the  steam- 
engine. 

Vivian  and  Ube  Uione  finished 
the  survey  of  the  river's  moath  soon 
after  midday;  and  then  he  took 
the  launch  and  steamed  along  the 
coast  to  join  the  other  boat,  which 
he  found  in  a  creek  about  ten  miles 
away.  A  sudden  fancy,  for  which 
he  could  not  account,  had  made 
him  follow  Iren^.    In  little  more 


than  an  hour  the  sun  would  set,  so 
it  was  necessary  for  the  boats  to 
return,  that  they  might  reach  the 
Ilione  before  the  end  of  the  short 
twilight  of  the  tropics.  A  pleasant 
breeze  had  sprung  up  off  the  land 
late  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  long 
swell  was    coming    in   from   the 
south ;  but  the  crests  of  the  waves 
were  so  far  apart  as  to  render  it 
hardly  perceptible.  Vivian  led  the 
way,  Irene's  boat  being  about  a 
hundred  yards  astern.     The  creek 
was  a  mile  long.     The  entrance  to 
it  could  not  be  seen  from  the  other 
end,  as  the  mouth  carved  round  to 
the  south.     They  reached  the  open 
sea,   and  there,  just  in  front  of 
them,  like   a  cat  waiting  for  a 
mouse,   was    the    piratical  dhow 
which  everybody  thought  had  been 
destroyed  or  wrecked.    Vivian  re- 
cognised her  at  once  by  her  rig, 
which  had  been  described  to  him. 
She  changed  her  course  to  cut  off 
the  boats,  and  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  her  hostility,  as  men  could 
be  seen  on  deck  hurrying  about 
with  swords  and  muskets.  Vivian's 
only    thought    was    for    Irene's 
safety.     Escape  for  the  boats  was 
impossible,  unless  the  dhow  were 
disabled,  as  she  held  a  passage 
between  a  headland  and  a  reef, 
through  which  they  must  pass  to 
reach  the  open  sea.     Vivian  saw 
through  his  glass  that  she  was  not 
steered  by  a  tiller,  but  by  pendants 
hanging  over  the  stem.     If  these 
could  be  cut  she  would  become 
unmanageable,  and  unable  for  a 
time  at  least  to  parsae  the  boats, 
the  crews  of  which  were  not  nume- 
rous  enough  to  attack  her  with 
any  chance  of  success.     The  Ilione 
was  out  of  sight,  ten  miles  away. 
Vivian  thought  for  a  moment  or 
two,  and,  calling  Hutton  to  come 
up  alongside,  gave  him  a  note,  in 
which  he  had  written  a  few  words 
to  Graves  while  the  boats  were 
together.     He  had  determined  to 
go  alone  and  try  to  cut  the  dhow's 
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radder  pendants,  so  that  if  he  failed 
Hntton  might  have  as  many  men 
as  possible  to  resist  attack.  If  he 
lost  one  boat's  crew  in  trying  to 
disable  the  dhow,  the  other  with 
Iren^  and  Sir  Heniy  in  it  would 
fall  an  easy  prey  to  her.  And  as 
Iren^  was  present,  the  other  boat 
conld  not  be  nsed  against  her,  ex- 
cept at  the  risk  of  Irene's  life. 
He  ordered  all  the  men  out  of  his 
boat  Hutton  tried  to  remonstrate, 
and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  go 
with  him,  but  he  sternly  ordered 
him  to  make  the  best  of  his  way 
back  to  the  Ilione.  Yiyian  believed 
that  he  would  be  able  alone  to  dis- 
able the  dhow,  and  that  it  would 
only  cost  one  life  to  do  it.  All  he 
wished  was  not  to  be  killed  before 
he  had  cut  the  dhow's  rudder  pen- 
dants. So  he  steamed  away,  one 
hand  on  the  tiller  and  the  other 
on  the  reyersing  lever  of  the  en- 
gine. A  Frendmian  would  have 
embraced  his  messmates  and  taken 
a  melodramatic  farewell ;  but  Vi- 
vian went  away  with  the  unosten- 
tatious heroism  of  one  who  was 
only  doing  his  duty.  His  last 
words  to  Hutton  were,  '  Keep  my 
boat  between  you  and  the  dhow 
until  I  get  up  with  her,  then  go 
straight  away  to  the  ship;  and, 
whatever  happens,  don't  turn  back.' 
Then  he  sheered  off  and  steered 
for  the  dhow,  and  soon  the  nose  of 
his  boat  was  touching  her  counter. 
Standing  up  in  the  stem  with  one 
foot  on  the  tiller,  he  hacked  away 


at  the  rudder  pendants  with  his 
sword.  He  had  cut  one  of  them, 
when  a  musket-ball  hit  him  in  the 
arm,  but  fortunately  not  in  the 
sword-arm ;  one  more  stroke,  and 
the  other  pendant  was  severed,  the 
dhow  went  up  into  the  wind,  and 
became  unmanageable.  Irene  was 
saved.  But  his  sword  had  hardly 
cut  through  the  strands  of  the 
rope  when  a  bullet  pierced  Vivian's 
heart,  and  his  troubled  spirit  was 
at  rest  at  last,  beyond  the  reach 
of  this  pitiless  world.  Irene,  the 
enchantress  of  the  shore,  could 
wound  him  no  more ;  her  magic 
had  lost  its  spell  over  him  for  ever. 
See  how  quietly  he  sleeps  after 
life's  fitful  fever ! 

Even  when  the  image  of  death 
was  dose  before  his  eyes  he  had 
not  forgotten  his  duty  to  the  Ilione. 
l?lie  paper  which  he  gave  to  Hutton 
contained  his  last  instructions  to 
Graves,  to  be  obeyed  when  the 
hand  that  wrote  them  could  write 
no  more ;  and  they  showed  as  little 
fear  of  danger  as  if  they  had  been 
written  just  before  a  review  at 
Spithead : 

'  Search  the  coast  thoroughly 
with  the  boats,  but  don't  take  the 
ship  nearer  in  shore  than  seven 
fathoms ;  then  go  and  report  your- 
self to  the  flag  at  Bombay.  You 
will  find  the  gunnery  returns  in 
my  despatch-box.  Take  the  Hen- 
dersons back  to  Zibar  immediately, 
before  going  after  dhow.  Good- 
bye !'  YOLKTBItTR. 
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FRAGRANT  BLOOM. 

I. 

0  B08ES  red  and  white,  that  glow 
Iq  sommer  gloiy  at  her  door, 
Fade,  fall,  and  die,  that  winter  snow 

May  speed  the  spring-time  home  once  more  1 
For  though  her  banishment  severe 

Sends  me,  an  exile,  from  her  side, 
The  golden  lore-tide  of  the  year 

Shall  bring  me.back  to  claim  a  bride. 

When  the  spring  comes  in  again,  sweetheart, 

With  the  may  on  groye  and  glen, 
We  will  keep  onr  love-tide  then,  sweetheart, 
When  the  spring  comes  in  again ! 

II. 

0  roses  white  and  red,  that  shine 

Stars  in  the  nimbos  of  her  hair, 
Tell  her  that  all  your  thorns  are  mine, 

Her  tokens  in  my  heart  to  wear ! 
Oy  tell  her,  since  she  bids  me  go, 

LoYe-loyalty  mnst  needs  obey  ; 
But  tell  her,  too,  that  weU  I  know 

Her  sonl  would  fain  have  bid  me  stay  ! 

When  the  spring  comes  in  again,  sweetheart, 

With  the  may  on  grove  and  glen. 
We  will  keep  our  love-tide  then,  sweetheart, 
When  the  spring  comes  in  again ! 

III. 

0  roses  red  and  white,  that  climb 

About  the  windows  of  her  room. 
Breathe  her  the  burden  of  my  rhyme 

In  silent  speech  of  fragrant  bloom  ! 
Waft  it  upon  the  wings  of  night, 
Wed  to  the  music  of  a  Was, 
Hushed  in  a  whisper  of  delight. 

Low  on  the  night-wind  murmur  this : 

When  the  spring  comes  in  again,  sweetheart, 

With  the  may  on  grove  and  glen. 
We  will  keep  our  love-tide  then,  sweetheart, 
When  the  spring  comes  in  again,  sweetheart, — 
When  the  spring  comes  in  again  1 
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O,  WHAT  mean,  miserable^  shof- 
fliog  cowards  tliere  are  in  this 
world,  to  be  snrel  cowards  who 
will  take  advantage  of  those  who 
are  weak,  and  play  with  them  to 
their  hearts'  content,  simply  be- 
canse  there  is  no  likelihood  of  their 
being  punished  as  they  desezre. 
And,  of  all  cowards,  the  man  who 
takes  a  house  and  knocks  it  about 
and  neglects  to  pay  his  rent  be- 
cause his  superior  landlord  is  not 
a  landlord  at  all,  but  a  landZacfj/, 
an  inexperienced  woman  who  is 
quite  at  his  mercy,  that  man  is  as 
big  a  coward  as  any. 

Four  years  ago  Mr.  Gassing 
died.  He  left  behind  him  a  wife 
and  an  only  daughter,  whose  sole 
property  was  a  house  to  liye  in 
and  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
pounds. 

Now  the  question  was  how  to 
make  this  thousand  pounds  yield 
sufficient  for  them  to  liye  upon. 

Said  Mr.  Gassing's  trustee,  'You 
must  inyest  it  in  house-property.' 
He  should  haye  said, '  Shun  house- 
property  as  you  would  poison,  un- 
less you  are  a  shrewd  sharp  woman 
of  the  world,* 

But  he  didn't ;  so  she  took  his 
advice,  and  bought  a  house  for  at 
least  a  hundred  pounds  more  than 
it  was  worth. 

I  need  not  weary  my  readers 
with  reciting  how  ihe  house  was 
advertised ;  and  how  a  suave 
gentlemanly  being,  who  introduced 
himself  as  a  brewer^s  collector  and 
agent,  offered  himself  as  a  tenant 
Suffice  it  that  the  house  was  let  to 
him,  and  that  he  ^mished  it  at 
once  for  the  reception  of  his  family, 


though  whether  the  furniture  was 
paid  for  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
doubt. 

For  several  months  he  occupied 
the  place,  and  they  could  not  get 
a  farthing  of  rent  from  him ;  and 
when  at  last  they  did  get  a  '  half- 
quarter,'  it  was  because  they  had 
employed  an  estate  -  agent,  who 
threatened  to  take  out  a  distress- 
warrant  if  he  didn't  pay  it. 

But  it  was  evident  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  paying  any  rent  if  he 
could  help  it  Ladeed,  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  he  had  the  impudence 
to  say  he  would  go  out  if  they 
gave  him  thirty  pounds  to  do  so  ! 

Of  course,  they  wouldn't  accede 
to  his  villanous  demand;  but  it 
was  certain  they  must  get  him  out 
of  the  house  somehow  or  other, 
for  he  was  ruining  the  place  so 
much  that  it  would  want  thorough- 
ly repairing  before  they  could  let 
it  again. 

But  how  to  get  him  out — that 
was  the  question. 

He  used  every  precaution  to 
prevent  their  getting  in  ;  the  chain 
was  never  taken  off  the  front  door, 
and  his  family  never  seemed  to 
leave  the  house,  quitting  it  only 
by  stealth  under  cover  of  the  dark- 
ness. Thus  the  place  was  guarded 
night  and  day,  and  thus  it  was 
certain  strategy  would  have  to  be 
employed  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  desired  ejectment 

Many  ways  were  proposed  and  . 
rejected ;  but  at  length  the  agent's 
articled  derk,  who  was  unlmown 
to  the  tenant,  said  he  would  under- 
take to  get  rid  of  him  if  they  would 
repose  faSl  power  in  him. 


How  they  got  rid  of  him. 
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Having  no  particnlsr  objection 
to  offer^  they  agreed  to  this;  so 
he  Tesolred  to  set  about  the 
business  at  once. 

One  day  he  called  at  a  public- 
house,  not  half  a  mile  from  the 
house  which  the  man  was  unlaw- 
fully holding. 

He  was  doseted  for  some  time 
with  the  landlord,  to  whom  he 
related  all  the  facts  of  the  case  as 
far  as  was  necessary,  explaining 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation. 

'Now/  said  he,  when  he  had 
finished  the  recital,  *I  want  you 
to  giye  me  a  message  to  this 
scoundrel  to  the  effect  that  you 
wish  to  see  him  at  once  respecting 
an  order;  he  is,  you  know,  a 
brewer's  agent.  If  you  will  keep 
him  in  oonyersation  here  for  about 
twenty  minutes,  I  can  go  and  carry 
out  the  ejectment' 

'  Very  well,  sir,'  said  the  land- 
lord; TU  do  my  best  to  help 
you.' 

'  Thanks,'  said  the  derk ;  '  and 

any  drink  you  choose  to  gire  him 

*I  will  pay  for.    Give  him  as  much 

as  you  Hke,  so  long  as  it  keeps 

him  here.' 

Before  the  derk  started,  the 
landlord  suggested  it  would,  per- 
haps, be  wiser  for  him  to  don  the 
potman's  apron,  as  his  gentlemanly 
appearance  might  make  the  tenant 
suspidous. 

This  was  good  advice,  and  the 
clerk  acted  upon  it,  making  him- 
self look  as  rough  as  possible. 

When  he  reached  the  house  he 
went  up  to  the  front  door  and 
yigorously  plied  the  knocker.  The 
door  was  presentiy  opened  as  far 
as  the  chain  would  permit,  and  a 
woman's  head  appeared  in  the 
opening,  inquiring  what  he  wanted. 

'  Will  you  please  tell  Mr.  Dixon 
Mr.  Black,  of  the  Bwan,  would 
like  to  see  him  for  a  few  moments? 
Mr.  Black  has  an  order  for  him. 
Ask  him  to  come  at  once,  please/ 
said  the  derk;  and  with  that  he 


ranished — but   not    farther  than 
round  the  comer. 

There  he  waited,  watching  yery 
patiently;  and  presentiy  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  ten- 
ant go  forth. 

After  waiting  a  few  moments  to 
make  sure  of  his  not  returning,  he 
walked  leisurely  round  behind  the 
blodc  of  bmldings,  and  came  out 
at  the  other  end  of  the  street. 
Then,  dashing  along  at  the  top  of 
his  speed,  he  rushed  up  to  the 
house  like  mad,  and  knocked  lustily 
at  the  door. 

When  the  woman  appeared — 
with  the  same  precaution  of  keep- 
ing the  chain  fastened — ^he  cried, 

'For  Heaven's  sake,  ma'am, 
make  haste !  something  has  hap- 
pened to  Mr.  Dixon !' 

And  so  something  had  happened 
— Tie  had  been  decoyed  out  of  the 
house/ 

With  a  white  scared  face,  the 
woman  hurried  away  and  threw  a 
shawl  oyer  her  head,  uttering  never 
a  word  except, 

*  My  chilcbren !  my  poor,  poor 
children !' 

Passionately  kissing  the  three 
babes,  who  stood  looking  at  her 
vnth  yacant  wonder,  she  darted 
into  the  streets,  full  of  anxiety  and 
concern  for  a  scoundrd  who  was 
not  worthy  of  it. 

The  clerk  was  touched.  He 
had  not  thought  of  this ;  but  now, 
when  he  went  to  turn  the  three 
littie  duldren  out,  his  courage 
nearly  failed  him.  He  could  hard- 
ly do  it ;  but  calling  to  mind  the 
mother  and  daughter  whose  littie 
fortune  was  comprised  in  the  house, 
he  summoned  up  his  resolution 
and  tenderly  led  them  into  the 
garden.  There  heleftthem, wrapped 
up  in  vrarm  dothes,  while  he  went 
back  into  the  house,  armed  with 
his  warrants  of  ejection  and  dis- 
tress, and  shut  himself  securely  in. 

Bardy  had  he  done  it,  when  he 
heard  a  tremendous  kicking  at  the 
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dooTy  and  a  loud  Toioe  oaiDiBg  for 
admittanoe.  Opening  the  bedroom 
window  he  looked  out  and  saw  ihe 
ejected  tenant  below.  Directly  the 
baffled  sconndrel  canght  aight  of 
him,  he  coned  him  with  all  the 
strength  of  his  tongae^  and  de- 
manded to  be  let  in* 

Of  oonrse  the  derk  refused,  and 
thereupon  the  enraged  man  reoom- 
menoed  to  kick  the  door. 

Now  our  derk  remembered  see- 
ing a  bowl  of  unbaked  batter  in  the 
kitchen,  and,  feeling  a  strong  de- 
sire to  pumsh  the  mean  wretch 
below  and  to  make  him  desist  his 
kicking,  he  fetched  it  up. 

Opemng  the  window  again  he 
poured  the  contents  oyer  the 
scoundrel's  wrathful  head,  smother- 
ing him  with  batter  from  top  to 
toe. 

The  woman,  who  was  vainly  en- 
dearouring  to  draw  the  man  away, 
cried,  in  a  tearful  trembling  roice, 
'Come  away,  Qeorge!  Do  come 
away !' 

Inflamed  with  drink  and  mad 
with  rage,  the  coward,  unable  to 
rent  his  spite  on  the  derk,  turned 
on  the  woman  and  struck  her  a 
savage  blow  in  the  face,  cursing 
her  for  haying  let  the  derk  into 
the  house. 

'  You  dastard  !'  cried  the  clerk, 
while  his  blood  boiled  with  indig- 


nation ;  and,  scrambling  down  the 
portico,  he  would  have  struck  the 
cur,  but  a  constable,  who  had  be^d 
attracted  by  the  noise,  said, 

'  Don't  take  the  law  in  yer  own 
hands;  leave  'im  to  me.  Well 
keep  'im  in  a  safe  place  for  a  day 
or  two,  at  any  rate.  Prosecute  T 
added  he  contemptuously.  *  De- 
pend on't  aJie  won't;  she'll  shield 
'im  all  she  can.' 

And  thusit  proved.  She  wouldn't 
even  charge  him,  and  so  he  got 
off;  but  as  to  what  became  of  him 
eventually  it  is  more  than  I  can 
say.  I  only  know  that  Mrs.  Gas- 
sing and  her  daughter  got  their 
house  back,  and  that  they  were 
extremely  delighted  thereat 

But  why,  says  the  reader,  should 
the  clerk  have  taken  so  much 
trouble  about  their  affairs  I  They 
couldn't  have  been  of  much  moment 
to  him. 

Ah,  wdl,  perhaps  not !  I  only 
know  that  Miss  Gassing  was  a 
very  pretty  young  lady,  and  that 
the  estate-agent's  derk  was  a  rather 
good-looking  young  bachdor ;  and 
that  the  thought  had  several  times 
occurred  to  bun  that  it  would  be 
better  for  them  if  Mrs.  Gassing 
had  somebody — say  a  son-in-law— 
who  understood  such  things  to  look 
after  their  house. 

F.  J.  O. 


A  HOLIDAY  BY  THE  BAY  OF  BISCAY : 


AROACHON — BIARRITZ — OAMBO. 


EvBN  if  people  lired  in  a  paradise, 
they  woidd  still  like  to  gefc  away 
from  it  now  and  then;  witness 
Basselas  in  his  Happy  Yallej. 
Bat  tbe  United  Kingdom,  though 
pleasant  enough  (when  yon  are  in 
easy  circnmstances  of  mind,  hody, 
and  pnrse),  is  neyertheless  not  so 
completely  a  Garden  of  Eden  as 
to  make  a  temporaiy  absence  ab- 
solately  unbearable.  When  sum- 
mer at  home  is  cooling  down  and 
clouding  oyer  fast,  many  folks  may 
be  glad  to  enjoy  warmth  and  sun- 
shine for  a  few  weeks  longer  before 
finally  shutting  themselyes  up  to 
hibernate  comfortably  with  close- 
drawn  curtains  and  blazing  fires. 

For  such,  few  pleasanter,  less 
fatiguing,  less  expensiye,  and  more 
efiectual  schemes  can  be  deyised 
than  a  yisit  to  the  south-west 
coast  of  France,  beginning  about 
the  middle  of  September.  This  is 
quite  different  in  eyeiy  respect  from 
tiie  plan  of  wintering  in  tiie  south 
of  France  or  on  the  Riyiera,  be- 
tween Nice  and  Genoa;  for  you  go 
to  the  Atlantic  instead  of  to  t£e 
Mediterranean  shore,  and  that 
merely  for  a  holiday,  not  with 
any  yiew  of  making  a  lengthened 
sojourn.  You  also  contemplate 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  entirely  from  a 
landsman's  point  of  yiew,  unless 
you  take  a  bath  or  a  sail  in  or  on 
the  fickle  wayes  of  the  Golfe'de 
Gascogne. 

Your  destination,  too,  is  easily 
reached.  You  breakfast  early  one 
morning  in  London,  sleep  in  Paris, 
and  dine  the  next  eyening  in  Bor- 
deaux, which  pleasant  city — a  true 
payB  de  eocagnBy  a  land  of  milk 


and  honey  and  wine — corresponds 
to  London,  in  being  your  southern 
halt,  starting-point,  base  of  opera- 
tions, and  place  of  rendezyous. 
To  do  this,  you  leaye  Paris,  Gare 
d'Orleans,  by  the  morning  8.45 
express,  which  reaches  Bordeaux 
at  5.55.  Notwithstanding  that  it 
carries  first-class  passengers  only, 
an  inspection  of  the  time-tables  wfll 
show  that  it  is  the  cheapest  For 
although  the  express  train  cuts  off 
one  or  two  comers — as  at  Orleans 
and  Tours — the  distance  from 
Paris  to  Bordeaux  is  considerable 
(585  kilom^tres=nearly  364  Eng- 
lish miles) ;  and  the  trains  carry- 
ing second  and  third  class  passen- 
gers are  so  long  about  it  (the  most 
expeditious,  train  89,  direct,  being 
from  9.80  in  the  morning  till  10.80 
at  night),  that,  to  ayoid  the  fatigue 
which  makes  a  toil  of  a  pleasure, 
one  must  cut  the  journey  into  at 
least  two  stages,  inyolying  the  ex- 
pense of  bed  and  some  sort  of  sup- 
per, breakfast,  and  dinner  (besides 
the  loss  of  time),  and  thereby  neu- 
tralising the  economy  of  trayelling 
second  or  third  class.  On  this 
line,  moreoyer,  if  the  shares  are 
firm  the  carriages  tremble  terribly, 
hindering  all  modes  of  passing  the 
time  except  by  conyersing  or  look- 
ing out  of  window.  Beading  in 
them  is  next  to  impossible,  and 
writing  a  little  worse  than  impossi- 
ble. Your  attention  at  each  station 
is  mainly  attracted  by  the  howls  of 
sporting  and  other  dogs  protesting 
against  their  confinement  in  cages, 
and  renewing  at  eyery  stoppage 
their  plaintiye  prayers  to  be  let 
oat.    If  one  wi^es  to  see  a  town 
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or  two  of  central  France,  the  slow 
stage  mode  of  progress  may  be 
adopted  with  advantage,  provided 
that  the  traveller's  leisure  be  not  too 
limited.  It  is  for  him  to  consider 
the  question  of  time  as  well  as  the 
object  for  which  his  excursion  is 
made.  • 

The  trip  now  proposed  is  varied, 
comprehensive,  complete  in  itself, 
forming  a  compact  whole,  well 
rounded  off.  Within  its  limits  the 
tourist  may  content  himself  with 
satisfying  considerable  curiosity, 
and  leaving  other  neighbouring 
sites  and  sights  to  be  seen  at  a 
more  convenient  occasion.  It  in- 
cludes plain,  mountain,  sea,  forest, 
desert,  regions  rich  in  fruits  and 
luxuries,  vast  solitudes,  populous 
cities  and  pleasure-resorts,  sani- 
tariums for  the  sick  and  sporting- 
grounds  for  the  strong,  inland 
lagunes  of  fresh  water  and  salt, 
and  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay, O.  What  more  could  be  wished 
for  in  a  single  holiday  ?  It  com- 
prises Arcachon,  Biarritz,  and 
Cambo  (the  A  B  C  of  south-west 
French  watering-places),  which 
are  as  unlike  each  other  as  is  pos- 
sible to  conceive  of  spots  in  such 
dose  vidnity.  A  is  relaxing,  B 
bracing ;  A  the  (not  too)  cheaper, 
B  the  dearer.  A  (besides  the 
stationary  invalids)  fills  by  the  day 
with  business  people  from  Bor- 
deaux; B  is  taken  by  the  week  or 
month  by  aristocrats,  diplomatists, 
and  functionaries  from  Paris  and 
other  continental  capitals.  A  and 
B  are  maritime  and  lively ;  C  is 
inland  and  dull :  A  and  B  made 
rapid  growth,  and  are  growing 
stQl;  C  never  did  grow,  and  never 
may.  A  is  of  sand,  sandy,  with 
perfumed  pine-woods;  B  is  perched 
on  naked  unshaded  rocky  ground; 
with  verdure  clad,  C  appears  de* 
lightful  to  the  ravished  sight  A 
and  B  lie  in  your  way,  0  is  com- 
pletely out  of  die  way. 

I  will  not  detain  you  at  Bor- 


deaux, however  agreeable  you  may 
find  its  aspect.  But  a  day's  rest 
can  be  pleasantly  occupied  by  a 
peep  at  the  markets,  where,  besideB 
unaccustomed  and  Insdous  fruits 
and  tunny  (admitted  into  Yarrell's 
British  Fishes^  but  seldom  seen 
in  London),  you  will  behold  poor 
little  dicky-birds  ready  plucked  and 
spitted  together  by  dozens  for 
roasting,  amongst  which  you  are 
just  as  likely  as  not  to  find  swal- 
lows, wagtails,  and  robin  red- 
breasts. A  Small  Birds  Protec- 
tion Act  is  sadly  wanted  in  the 
south  of  France.  One  gentleman 
excused  himself  for  killing  a  night- 
ingale in  his  garden,  because  that 
was  the  only  place  he  had  to  shoot 
in.  More  satisfactory  to  contem- 
plate than  the  slaughtered  song- 
sters are  the  headdresses  (whether 
costume  cap  or  folded  kerchief), 
and  the  faces  under  them,  of  the 
Bordeaux  market-women— dark- 
eyed,  shrill-tongued,  loud-voiced, 
voluble,  yet  obliging  beauties,  who, 
when  on  the  move,  cany  their  bas- 
kets on  their  heads  so  achxntly  asnot 
to  hinder  knitting  nor  even  news- 
paper-reading. It  would  not  be  a 
bad  calisthenic  exercise  if  English 
young  ladies  were  taught  to  do  the 
same. 

In  a  strange,  and  sometimes  in 
a  familiar,  dty,  one  of  a  tourist's 
duties  is  to  lounge  about  the 
streets,  which  in  Bordeaux  are 
often  narrow — ^instance  the  much- 
frequented  Bue  St  Catherine,  and 
others — an  advantage  as  well  as  a 
fault;  shady  in  hot  weather,  and, 
although  the  footway  is  conse- 
quently limited,  giving  animataon 
by  compressing  the  crowd.  Their 
parement  of  stone  blocks,  rough, 
uneven,  and  noisy,  has  the  com- 
pensating virtue  of  not  being  dusty. 
Broader  thoroughfieu»s  are  not 
streets,  but  cows — some  being 
foss&,  ditches,  doubtless  from 
fiUed-up  fortifications.  While  strol- 
ling along  the  Chanss^  Toumy, 
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jon  ma  J  as  well  stretch  as  far  as 
the    United  Botanic   and  Pablic 
(harden,  on  whose  seats  70a  can 
repose,  while  admiring  those  sure 
climate  tests,  the  luxuriant  erer- 
green  magnolias,  also  the  neatly- 
trimmed  carpet-beds,  the  handsome 
nursemaids,  the  liyelj  children,  and 
the   well-dressed   mammas.     For 
this    Pabtic  Garden  eschews  all 
shabbiness,  and  likes  to  be  fre- 
quented by  people  in  smart  attire. 
For  instance,  in  the  afternoon  it 
permits  neither  baskets  nor  parcels 
to  be  carried  through  it.     It  is 
conscious  of  no  sin  in  being  a 
Vanity  Fair.     Soberer  trains   of 
thought  will  be  suggested  by  the 
Druidic  cromlech  transported  from 
Lesparre  (Department  of  the  Gi- 
ronde),  once  the  assembly-hall  of 
primitire  tribes,  whose  decease  is 
not  recorded  in  any  obituary.  Note- 
worthy is  the  clump  of  Ohamaerops 
excelsa,  a  Chinese  fibre-producing 
palm,  planted  in  the  open  ground 
in  1873,  and  raised  from    seeds 
ripened  in  this  same  Botanic  Gar- 
den.   Another  interesting  object  is 
the  well-stocked  basin  of  aquatic 
plants,  in  which  the  blue  and  pink 
lotuses  of  the  East  grow  in  com- 
pany with  our  own  natire  flower- 
ing rush..    In  the  eyening,  should 
there  be  an  attractive  performance 
at  the  Grand  Theatre,   you  are 
strongly  adnsed  to  witness  it 

From  Bordeaux,  where  will  you 
Uke  to  go  to  first  ?  It  is  not  a 
bad  plan  to  leave  things  that  he 
close  at  hand  until  the  last,  and  to 
push  on  at  once  to  the  distant 
points  of  your  programme.  You 
can  pick  up  the  others  on  your 
way  back.  We  will  therefore  take, 
at  the  St  Jean  Station,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  Bordeaux, 
the  express  which,  starting  at  eight 
in  the  morning,  delivers  you  at 
Bayonne  at  12.25.  Please  select 
one  of  the  carriages  at  the  head 
of  the  train,  in  which  you  will 
travel  through  without  changing ; 


for  the  same  train  has  at  its  end 
carriages  for  Tarbes,  the  two  Bag- 
n^res,  &c.,  which  are  detached  at 
Morcenx.  Of  course,  if  in  these, 
you  must  there  get  out 

Soon  after  leaving  Bordeaux  you 
skim  over  the  Landes — the  desert 
which  I  promised  you.  And  yet, 
to  the  eye,  it  does  not  look  more 
irreclaimable  than  tracts  which 
have  been  rendered  fertile  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  a  vast  weary  plain,  so 
nearly  a  dead  level  that  water 
fallen  on  it  does  not  know  which 
way  to  flow.  Surveyors,  indeed, 
have  made  the  discovery  that  there 
exists  an  inclination  of  one  in  a 
thousand  in  the  direction  of  the 
coast  Where  the  horizon  is  not 
a  straight  Hue,  Hke  the  sea,  it  is 
broken  and  bounded  by  widespread 
forests  of  maritime  pines,  which, 
being  all  of  the  same  age  and  rising 
to  the  same  height,  carry  out  the 
prevailing  uniformity.  Those  fir- 
woods  are  all  but  impenetrable 
from  the  undergrowth  of  heather, 
bracken,  and  other  occupants  of 
sterile  ground;  moreover,  if  you 
could  get  into  them,  it  would  be 
still  less  easy  to  find  your  way  out 
again.  The  sand-hills  raised  by 
the  winds  along  the  coast  impede 
all  drainage ;  of  which  the  conse- 
quences are  pools,  ponds,  stagnant 
puddles,  and  fevers.  The  soil, 
sodden  in  winter,  is  baked  to  a  hard 
crust  in  summer;  the  nature  of 
whose  surface  is  indicated  by  the 
few  inhabitants  taking  their  walks 
abroad  on  stilts  (there  called 
chanqueSf  perhaps  from  the  Eng- 
lish 'shanks'),  which  also  hoist 
them  out  of  the  reach  of  wolf- 
bites.  Villages  are  few  and  far 
between ;  houses  are  open  to  nu- 
merous improvements ;  dwellers 
therein  live  on  black  rye-bread, 
and  get  married  exclusively  on 
Tuesdays. 

Those  who  can  put  up  with  such 
board  and  lodging,  and  who  stake 
their   happiness  on    fishing   and 
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ahooting,  may  find  it  there.    The 
YMt  Etang  de  Cazan  and   other 
fresh-water  meres  afford  the  one; 
while  for  the  other  there  is  a  rich 
assortment,   from  roebnck,    wild 
swine,  and  fox,  down  to  snipe  and 
titmice,  indadmg  the  whole  list  of 
small  birds  of  passage,  which  ore 
so    mthlessly    slaughtered   here- 
abouts.   B7  yeiy  good  lack  yon 
may  light  upon  a  spoonbill  or  a 
swan,  perhaps  even  on  a  bastard. 
But  all  these  prizes  are  qaite  oat 
of  the  reach  (probably  out  of  the 
thoughts  and  wishes)  of  the  or- 
dinary tourist     They  are  only  to^ 
be  got  at  by  the  temporary  resi- 
dent who  will  familiarise  himself 
with  the  people,  speak  their  lan- 
guage, and  make  himself  as  mach 
at  home  as  if  he  Hked  the  place. 
Most    folks    will  follow  Dante's 
example  in — ^you  know  where — 
will  look,  and  pass  on.    80  will  we. 
Even    after    escaping    from    the 
Landes  there  is  not  much  to  at- 
tract attention,  as  often  happens 
in  railway  journeys,  which,  in  fact, 
are  not  real  travelling,  but  merely 
the  transport  of  an  individual  body 
from   one    spot  on  the   map  of 
.  Europe  to  another.    Some  healthy 
cork-trees    (when    thej   are    not 
corked)  will  strike  an  English  eye 
by  their  singular  aspect;  which 
also  will  remark  with  wonder  the 
scarcity  or  the   absence  of  vines 
about    Bayonne;    also    that   the 
Evening  Primrose,  after  crossing 
the  Atlantic,  has  become  a  weed 
along  the  line  of  rail. 

Much  to  be  recommended  at 
Bayonne  is  the  Hdlel  du  Com- 
merce, E.  Teinturier,  proprietor 
and  landlord — so  good  that  it  may 
advantageously  influence  your 
plans.  One  rule  in  life  is, '  When 
you  have  got  a  good  thing,  keep 
it;'  accordingly,  when  you  light 
upon  a  good  hotel,  stick  to  it,  and 
make  it  the  centre  of  your  excur- 
sions, instead  of  runniog  the  risk 
of  an  indifferent  meal  and  a  00m- 


f ortless  chamber  elsewhere.  Hav- 
ing therefore  fixed  your  quartets 
at  the  Hotel  du  Commerce,  your 
first  stroll  through  the  streets  of 
Bayonne  will  show  yon  that  the 
character  of  this  comer  of  the  south 
of  France  differs  from  that  of  the 
Mediterranean  coast  It  is  less 
cosmopolite  and  more  typical  (in 
consequence  of  the  adnuxture  of 
Spanish  and  Pyreneean  elements) 
in  race,  character,  and  costumes. 
Over  nearly  all  the  shops  and 
hotels  in  Bayonne  the  inscriptions 
are  in  Spimish  as  well  as  in 
French. 

To  pass  the  time  between  your 
early  arrival  and  dinner,  a  pleasant 
drive  of  two  or  three  miles,  after 
dejeuner-luncheon,  takes  you  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Adour,  the  river  on 
which  Bayonne  is  built — ^that  is, 
to  its  present  mouth,  which  it  has 
changed  more  than  once,  causing 
inundations,  shipwrecks,  derange- 
ment of  trade,  and  playing  ot£er 
mischievous   tricks.     The    public 
carriages  here  are  cheap,  and  the 
drivers  civiL     After  leaving  the 
town,  the  road  skirts  the  river, 
till  it  enters  a  pine-wood  planted 
on  sand-hills,  on  leaving  which  yoa 
soon  reach  the  outlet  of  the  moun- 
tain-bom stream,  to  gaze  on  the 
blue  expanse  of  the  Gulf  of  Gas- 
cony.    The  entrance  to  the  harbour 
is  bad,  in  proof  of  which  it  is  pro- 
bable that  not  a  vessel  may  be 
visible  within  the  whole  horizon  of 
the  bay,  although,  like  other  cho- 
leric persons,  the  said  bay  has  its 
placid  moments,  of  which  the  hour 
of  your  visit  may  be  one. 

The  shifting  bar  at  the  river's 
mouth  is  the  plague  of  engineers. 
The  still  unfinished  jetties  show 
that  as  soon  as  a  plan  has  been 
decided  on,  some  change  in  the 
river's  bed  renders  it  useless.  It 
is  an  annoying  state  of  things  for 
merchant  vessels  never  to  be  sure 
when  they  can  get  in  or  out;  which 
does  not  prevent  yoor  loitenii^  on 
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the  sandy  beach,  gathering  trae 
samphire,  and  inhaUng  sea-breezes 
with  nothing  to  affect  their  parity 
between  this  and  America.  Look- 
ing northwards,  there  is  not  much 
to  see ;  bat  to  the  south,  Biarritz 
lies  in  the  middle  distance,  with 
the  shadowy  chain  of  the  Pyrenees 
for  background.  Ask  your  driver 
not  to  return  by  the  same  road 
as  he  came,  when  you  will  get 
charming  glimpses  of  the  town 
and  the  river  from  fir-dad  heights, 
whose  half -shade  is  redolent  of 
tonic  resinous  odours.  That  balmy 
air,  combined  with  the  fatigues  of  . 
the  day,  will  induce  an  after-din- 
ner drowsiness,  which  is  not  un- 
pleasant as  bed-time  approaches. 
In  which  case  weariness  will  make 
you  forgive  the  fact — I  forget  whe- 
ther it  occurred  at  Bayonne — ^that 
from  Bordeaux  inclusive,  south- 
wards, the  hotels  seem  given  to 
economising  pillows,  supplying  you 
with  a  plump  bolster  only  whereon 
to  rest  your  sleepy  head.  But  in 
French  railway  travelling  perhaps 
the  most  trying  and  depressing 
item  of  all  is  the  waiting  for  the 
distribution  of  the  luggage  at  a 
journey's  end,  unless  either  you 
have  a  courier  or  have  no  more 
Itiggage  than  you  can  carry  away 
with  you. 

From  Bayonne,  two  excursions 
are  absolutely  obligatory ;  and  two 
excursions  can  hardly  be  more 
different  One  is  to  Biarritz,  on 
the  coast,  with  its  charming  sea- 
view  and  its  arid  landscape;  the 
other  to  Gambo,  all  vegetation  and 
verdure,  lying  snug  in  a  pretty 
Pyreneean  valley,  although  much 
prettier  are  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
But  at  Bayonne  it  is  heresy  to 
breathe  a  suspicion  that  Cambo  is 
anything  short  of  perfect  Pr. 
Constantin  James  (the  same  who 
narrowly  escaped  bemg  murdered 
in  a  railway  carriage  a  few  years 
ago),  in  his  useful  Guide  PraJtique 
aux  Eaux  MtntralsB  et  aux  Bains 


de  MsTy  is  very  angry  with  Cambo 
because  it  is  only  pretty  and  plea- 
sant. Qoing  there  to  purdiase 
chocolate  is  excusable,  but  for  the 
sake  of  its  waters,  no,  no,  no  !  80 
slightly  are  they  mineralised  and 
so  weo^y  tepid  that  he  cannot  con- 
ceive how  a  doctor  can  think  of 
sending  there  any  patient  who  is 
seriously  ilL  No  more  can  I ;  for 
when  one  is  seriously  stricken  one's 
own  fireside  and  chamber  suit  the 
sufferer  best.  It  is  there  that 
whatever  waters  may  be  prescribed 
are  most  easily  swallowed  and  as- 
similated : 

'  Mid  pleaflurea  and  palaces,  when  well,  we 

may  roam ; 
If  illness  attacks  ns,  there*s  no  place  like 

home. 
Hom&  home;  sweet,  sweet  home! 
For  taking  of  physic,  there*s  no  place  like 

home !' 

But  Cambo  shall  be  reserved 
until  to-morrow;  to-day  we  will 
visit  Biarritz,  and  that  in  an  easy- 
going open  carriage  instead  of  by 
the  dusty  see -nothing  railway. 
True,  it  is  considerably  more  ex- 
pensive; but  we  did  not  set  out 
for  the  purpose  of  saving.  Car- 
riage-roaids  are  now  the  luxury. 
80  we  start  with  a  pair  of  brisk 
little  Spanish  horses,  who  trot 
merrily  up  hill  as  well  as  down  dale. 
For  the  road  from  Bayonne  to 
Biarritz  undulates,  swinging  up 
and  down,  like  the  flight  of  the 
woodpecker.  The  impetus  gained 
by  your  trap  in  descending  one 
slope  ahnost  suffices  to  carry  it 
half  way  up  the  next.  At  first 
it  passes  through  an  avenue  of 
Lombardy  poplars,  which  further 
on  are  replaced  by  plane-trees.  On 
each  side  are  chalets  and  villas, 
with  gardens  in  which,  favoured  by 
the  climate,  vegetable  mosaics  and 
caipet-bedding  run  rampant  riot 
and  stare  you  out  of  countenance. 
Land  to  sell,  inviting  the  country- 
boxes  of  the  future  to  come  and 
take  their  places  on  it^  proves  the 
increaaing  popularity  of  the  place. 
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And  80  we  soon  reach  Biarritz.  Is 
not  this  diire,  now,  preferable  to 
the  railway ) 

Biarritz,  yon  see,  is  simply  a 
duster  of  grandiose  yillas,  hotels, 
and  restaurants,  perched  on  a  cliff, 
apart  from  which  the  Villa  Euge- 
nie (now  shut  up)  stands  out,  but 
once  was  the  mistress  and  the 
leader.  For  its  centre,  the  heart 
which  giyes  impulse  to  its  circula- 
tion, the  town  has  a  busy  little 
spot  full  of  hack  carriages,  dili- 
gences, Spanish  pedlars,  drirers 
in  ancient  postillion  costume,  and 
the  rest  of  the  sundry  personalities 
who  minister  to  the  requirements 
of  wealthy  tourists.  The  cottages 
down  below  might  elsewhere  be 
mansions,  true  cottages  of  gentility. 
Nevertheless  they  are  not  aboye 
offering  themselyes  for  hire.  But 
a  portion  of  the  rocky  beach  is  also 
bordered  by  the  humble  retreats 
of  ostentations  wealth  and  exclu- 
sire  aristocracy.  A  half-moon 
amphitheatrical  promenade  (cen- 
tred by  a  pavilioned  musicians' 
stand)  stretches  between  them  and 
the  es-imperial  residence,  starting 
from  a  tawdry  mauresque  bathing 
establishment.  Above  all,  on  the 
top  of  the  cliff,  towers  a  Grand 
Hotel,  besides  others  less  grand 
and  perhaps  a  little  less  expensive. 
But  the  question  of  cost  need  not 
trouble  you  much,  as  a  day  at 
Biarritz  will  be  enough,  unless  you 
go  there  for  an  autumn's  stay,  when 
you  will  take  your  measures  ac- 
cordingly. Biarritz,  in  fact,  is 
good  either  for  a  day  or  for  a 
month ;  any  inteimediate  period  is 
hardly  worUi  thinking  o£ 

Who  some  of  the  visitors  are 
who  contribute  to  Biarritz's  pros- 
perity, those  who  run  or  ride  may 
read  in  such  inscriptions  as '  Old 
England'  over  a  ready-made  clothes 
shop  and  'British  International 
Bank.'  For  such  and  other  resi- 
dents Biarrita  possesses  a  casino  and 
—a  skating  rink.     It  oertainly  is 


an  original  idea  to  redst  waim 
weather  by  taking  strong  exercise. 
But  mnUia  similihus  curantur. 
A  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  you  is  a 
certain  remedy  against  his  Inte. 
Or  rinking  with  70°  or  80°  of 
Fahrenheit  may  perhaps  have  been 
devised  as  a  penitential  means  of 
expiating  watering-place  peccadil- 
loes. But  if  Russians  enjoy  rolling 
naked  in  snow,  why  should  not 
other  people  be  allowed  to  heat 
themselves  in  the  dog-days  f  Why 
not,  indeed )  Does  fashion  pay  any 
regard  to  climate  f 

Not  being  obliged  to  rink,  we 
will  descend  the  steps  leading  down 
to  the  beach  through  tufts  of 
tamarisk  (the  seaside  shrub  which 
grows  where  nothing  else  will), 
passing  the  donkeys  for  hire  clus- 
tered in  a  nook  in  the  diff,  to  the 
insulated  rock,  now  left  dry  by  the 
tide,  with  a  path  to  its  summit 
Close  by,  live  lobsters  and  craw- 
fish to  sell  are  associated  with  boats 
to  let  Of  all  this  yon  get  a  bird's- 
eye  view  from  one  of  those  public 
seats  on  an  eminence  which  the 
town  is  not  stingy  in  supplying  to 
its  guests.  The  site,  bemg  admir- 
able, is  thickly  besprinkled  with 
roomy  villas  perched  aloft,  com- 
manding extensive  sea-views,  as 
well  as  peeps  at  the  external  diell 
of  the  quondam  paradise,  the  Villa 
Eugenie.  Within  the  town  private 
speculation  obviates  any  deficiency 
of  photographs,  fashions,  articles 
de  Paris,  articles  d'Espagne,  hric- 
h-hracy  and  the  hundred  elegant 
inutilities  which  everybody  likes  to 
look  at,  and  some  few  people  to 
buy.  Human  vanity  and,  I  wOl 
add,  laudable  good  taste  and  self- 
respect  supply  a  most  satisfiMtoiy 
display  of  handsome  equipages  and 
charming  toilettes. 

As  there  is  no  railway  to  Cambo, 
you  have  the  Hobson's  choice  of 
readung  it  by  road.  The  drive, 
without  bemg  sensational,  is  agree- 
ablj  varied,  pennittiog  you  to  xe» 
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mark  the  bay-trees  in  the  hedges, 
proofs  of  the  mild  winter  climate, 
with  here  and  there  a  yncca  or 
two.  How  the  yuocas  got  there, 
whether  by  accident  or  design,  is 
best  knovm.  to  themselves.  The 
strange  tastes  of  the  inhabitants 
are  betrayed  by  the  festoons  of 
piments  or  capsicums  hnng  oat 
eyerywhere  to  diy  in  the  sun  for 
winter  use.  Daring  summer  they 
are  eaten  fresh,  in  iJl  their  shades 
of  colour,  from  green  to  scarlet. 
Other  people  besides  Horace's 
reapers  must  possess  the  dura  ilia 
(coarsely  trandated  by  Byron '  rigid 
guts*),  of  which  he  speaks  as  be- 
longing to  Eoman  countrymen. 
Fancy  a  little  treat  of  bread,  salt, 
and  raw  cayenne-pepper  pods  offered 
as  a  re&eslung  snack  on  a  blazing 
August  afternoon,  after  pimento 
soup  for  dinner  and  pimento  salad 
for  breakfast  1  Yet  it  must  be  a 
healthy  diet^  if  the  vigour  of  the 
natives  can  be  accepted  as  a  test 
But  0,  what  dura  ilia  ! 

We  are  near  enough  to  the 
backbone  of  the  Pyreneean  range 
to  notice  the  persistent  use,  as 
beasts  of  draught,  of  oxen,  who 
follow  instead  of  being  driven  by 
their  driver.  His  only  whip  is 
a  long  blunt  stick  without  spur  or 
goad  to  quicken  theur  pace,  which 
is  slow  at  the  quickest  The 
labour  thus  obtained  from  homed 
cattle,  although  it  saves  the  keep 
of  a  horse,  is  a  great  waste  of 
time ;  and  the  cows  assuredly  must 
think  it  a  hard  lot  to  have  to  drag 
the  plough  at  the  same  time  that 
they  are  furnishing  milk  and  calves. 
But  it  has  always  been  so;  and 
that,  in  these  regions,  is  an  un- 
answerable argument 

Along  the  road  you  catch  pretty 
glimpses  of  the  river  (at  times  and 
places  the  torrent)  Nive,  which 
some  tourists  talk  of  descending 
in  a  boat  from  Cambo  to  Bayonne, 
and  shooting  the  rapids  which 
occur  at  certain  points,  in  order  to 


get  a  nearer  look  at  the  trout  But 
one  essential  condition  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  feat  is,  that  there 
should  be  water  enough  in  the 
bed  of  the  river,  which  there  was 
not  at  the  close  of  last  September, 
being  one  evident  consequence  of 
a  long,  ramless,  cloudless  summer. 
Sunshine  in  these  parts  is  taken 
into  account  when  people  are  mak- 
ing their  domestic  arrangements. 
For  instance,  the  primary  object 
in  laying  out  gardens  and  pleasure- 
grounds  is  to  obtain  shaide  from 
deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  which 
insure  comparative  coolness  all 
summer  long,  and  which  in  win- 
ter, when  the  leaves  are  gone,  ad- 
mit the  then  welcome  rays  of  the 
sun. 

Cambo  consists  of  scattered 
comfortable-looking  houses,  inter- 
spersed with  trees  and  gardens. 
These  lie  mostly  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  village,  while  the  small,  new, 
well-constructed^thermal  establish- 
ment \A  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
below.  It  seemed,  for  the  time, 
so  little  frequented  that,  when  I 
rung  for  admission,  not  a  creature 
was  there.  When  some  one  was 
found  up,  after  persistent  search, 
they  asked  my  name  before  giving 
a  bath.  It  is  their  custom,  they 
said,  at  Cambo.  Probably  they 
are  unwilling  that  any  distinguished 
stranger  should  come  and  go  un- 
recognised. 

The  site  of  Cambo  is  hardly 
wild  enough  to  be  romantic ;  other 
spots  would  have  greater  attrac- 
tions for  the  landscape  painter;  but 
it  is  the  very  plaee  to  go  to  if  you 
wish  to  try  the  psychological  effects 
of  complete  retirement  from  the 
world,  or  to  undertake  a  severe 
course  of  novel-reading  preliminary 
to  writing  a  review  thereanent. 
If  you  carry  with  you  a  bushel  or 
two  of  books,  you  wiU  have  time 
to  get  through  them  all  undis- 
turbed. Children  may  be  safely 
taken  to  Cambo  under  orders  to  do 
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notihmg  bnt  plaj  and  grow ;  adults 
may  be  sent  to  its  quiet  shades  to 
reflect  on  past  errors  and  fatnre 
prospepts.  Behind  the  establish- 
ment there  is  a  delightfally  cool 
mnbrageons  walk  by  fiie  rirer-side, 
along  the  foot  of  wooded  hills, 
where  yon  may  collect  ferns  and 
antnnm-blooming  crocoses  all  day 
long.  Tme,  the  Hotel  6t  Mar- 
tin, opposite  the  establishment, 
looks  as  if  yon  conld  enjoy  there 
the  creatare  comforts  and  even  the 
elegances  of  life;  all  which  does 
not  prevent  Cambo's  attaining  the 
superlatiye  of  dalness  and  isola- 
tion. 

St.  Jean  de  Luz  being  on  the 
direct  line  to  Spain,  yon  can  take 
the  rail  if  you  like  it  best  By 
road,  it  masses  a  nice  day's  ex- 
cursion from  Bayonne,  to  which 
yon  can  get  back  in  time  for  dinner 
by  jogging  on  at  an  easy  pace. 
For  even  if  the  horses  go  gently 
along  their  road,  they  feel  it  a  duty 
to  themselves  to  pat  on  extra 
steam  when  going  out  of  or  into 
town. 

This  line  of  coast  is  full  of  his- 
torical recollections,  which  I  spare 
you.  Note,  hovr ever,  that  its  sailors 
were  the  first  in  Europe  to  attack 
the  whale,  which  then  abounded 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  although 
subsequently  driven  northwards. 
The  villages  and  habitations  are 
anything  but  sparse,  and  no  houses 
show  symptoms  that  their  owners 
are  poor;  only  they  are  all  too 
staring  white,  and  their  dark-green 
or  chocolate  -  brown  doors  and 
shutters  make  them  look  in  the 
glaring  sunshine  as  if  spotted  with 
black.  This  excess  of  whitewash 
gives  a  paltiy  appearance  to  buUd- 
ings  that  might  otherwise  put  forth 
respectable  pretensions.  More 
real  colour  on  their  surface  would 
tone  them  down  into  harmony  with 
the  surrounding  landscape.  If 
people  would  only  subdue  their 
lime  a  little  by  tinting  it  with  some 


hue  befittmg  the  woodwork  and 
the  roof,  all  would  be  well 

The  gales  that  sweep  in  from  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  explain  the  steeple- 
less  churches  and  the  absence  of 
trees  which  you  notice  along  the 
way.  But  what  again  most  ci^es 
the  traveller's  eye  are  the  omni- 
present bunches  of  scarlet  piments, 
whose  general  use  lays  the  popu- 
lation open  to  the  unjust  charge  of 
being  '  fire-eaters,'  which  they  cer- 
tainly are  not,  in  a  moral  sense. 
It  must  take  a  long  apprenticeship 
to  acquire  a  taste  for  capsicums 
eaten  as  an  esculent  vegetable  and 
not  as  a  condiment;  for  when 
those  not  used  to  them  venture  to 
taste  them,  they  bum  the  palate, 
so  that  for  hours  it  cannot  dis- 
tinguish sugar  from  salt.  There 
is  alarge,  irregularly-round,  tomato- 
like sort  called  Spanish  piments, 
which,  stewed  into  a  ragoit,  how- 
ever distasteful  and  even  insup- 
portable to  strangers,  is  highly 
esteemed  by  the  natives,  because 
of  the  large  quantity  of  inflam- 
matory matter  with  which  itenables 
them  to  fill  their  stomachs.  The 
axiom  De  gustibua  is  not  yet  ob- 
solete. • 

As  soon  as  you  enter  the  long 
narrow  street,  which  forms  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  St  Jean  de  Luz, 
a  stone  informs  you,  with  pardoki- 
able  pride,  that  you  are  824  kilo- 
metres or  512  English  miles  from 
Paris.  It  says  nothing  about  the 
distance  from  Bayonne  or  Bordeaux. 
Ou  reaching  the  other  extremity 
of  the  town^  where  there  are  open 
spaces  and  a  pleasant  little  pro- 
menade shaded  with  trees,  you 
have  only  to  look  around  you  to 
realise  the  fact  I  say  nothing 
of  defective  orthography,  such  as 
'  Saucisson  de  Lion'  for  Lyons 
sausage;  but  the  flood  of  hght 
and  the  very  air  are  convincing 
proofs  that  you  have  made  a  long 
stride  towards  the  south.  And 
then  yon  have  the  dai^  momttti- 
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chain  stretohmg  before  70a,  appar- 
entljckwe  at  huid,  although  70a  are 
not  yetin  it  nor  eren  yeiy  near  to  it. 

St  Jean  de  Loz  has  the  look  of 
a  quiet  litUe  town,  in  which  one 
might  sojourn  pleasantly  for  a 
wMe.  The  hotds  pronuse  well; 
the  winter  climate  is  mild ;  there 
are  plenty  of  lodgings  and  yillas  to 
lety  looking  out  on  the  magnificent 
well-sheltered  little  bay,  where  of 
ooorse  sea-bathing  is  to  be  had. 
But  the  main  body  of  the  town 
does  not  rush  down  to  the  beach 
as  in  so  many  other  seaside  places. 
The  sea-front  is  anything  but  the 
best  or  the  busiest  The  level  of 
the  town  itself  looks  not  much,  if 
at  aQ,  aboye  high-water  mark.  In 
fact,  it  is  protected  by  a  stone 
digue  or  sea-wall  from  the  inrolling 
waters  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  as  if 
the  soil  had  subsided  or  the  wares 
encroached  on  it;  for  in  front 
of  the  digue  lie  strewed  on  the 
beach  ruins  of  abandoned  and  de- 
molished houses  and  eyen  of  a  welL 
Some  of  the  houses  are  connected 
with  the  digue  by  wooden  bridges, 
to  afford  them  speedy  access  to  the 
beach ;  for  the  upper  stories  only 
of  the  houses  withm  the  digue,  and 
close  to  it,  can  get  a  view  of  the 
bay  from  their  windows. 

Do  not  fail  to  visit  the  church 
of  St  Jean  de  Luz.  On  entering 
it,  you  involuntarily  exclaim, 
'  What  a  splendid  concert-room 
this  would  make  if  its  acoustic 
properties  are  satisfactory  1'  Ex- 
cept at  the  end  where  stands  the 
high  altar  it  is  completely  sur- 
rounded by  three  solid  galleries  or 
balconies,  one  above  the  other.  At 
the  organ  end  there  is  a  fourth 
gallery  running  quite  beneath  the 
ponderous  instrument  These  gal- 
leries are  occupied  solely  by  men, 
which  appears  to  be  a  Spanish 
custom.  Behind  the  benches  where 
they  sit  are  pegs  to  hang  their 
hats  and  caps  on.  The  area,  en- 
joying the  luxury  of  a  boarded 


floor  made  still  more  comfortable 
by  squares  of  carpet,  is  exdusiyely 
appropriated  to  ladies.  The  high 
altar  is  backed  by  two  rows  of  bur- 
bario  statues,  glistening  with  bur- 
nished gold,  reaching  up  to  the 
roof,  which  is  vaulted  and  as  bright 
as  colour  can  make  it  A  concert 
in  fact  was  announced  for  that  very 
afternoon.  At  vespers  the  organ 
was  to  be  'held'  by  a  skilful  organist 
from  Pau,  and  in  the  evening  an 
anthem  was  to  be  sung  by  una 
belle  voix  of  undenoted  origin. 
Collections  to  be  made  for  the 
wants  of  the  church. 

While  remaming  hereabouts, 
the  traveller  can  visit  interesting 
spots  in  the  Low  Pyrenees,  or, 
crossing  the  Spanish  frontier,  take 
a  peep  at  Fuenterabia,  Irun,  and 
St  Sebastian;  but  it  does  not 
enter  into  my  present  plan  to 
accompany  him  tliither.  On  the 
contraiy,  we  will  retrace  our  steps 
by  the  railway  from  Bayonne  to- 
wards Bordeaux  until,  branching  off 
at  Lamothe,  it  carries  us  to  Arca- 
chon,  now  metamorphosed  from  an 
obscure  village  into  quite  a  fashion- 
able town,  and  which  has  been 
brought  to  its  height  of  deserved 
popularity  by  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  JewP^reire  and  the  Christian 
Johnston,  one  of  Israelite,  the  other 
of  English,  extraction ;  and  I  find 
among  my  notes  a  query  whether 
the  founders  of  a  new  and  prosper- 
ous community  do  not  deserve  as 
well  of  their  country  as  the  dis- 
coverers of  a  new  star  in  the 
heavens.  The  one,  however,  does 
not  detract  from  the  merit  of  the 
other.  M.  P^reire's  command  of 
money  built  the  villas,  casinos,  and 
sundry  attaractions  which  have  made 
Arcachon  so  agreeable  a  winter 
resort;  M.  Johnston  (one  of  the 
great  vine-growers  of  Bordeaux) 
developed  its  commercial  welfare 
by  raising  up  a  little  fieet  of  fish- 
ing-steamers, furnished  with  enor- 
mous  nets,  and   by  helping   to 
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lay  down  its  oyster-parks,  whose 
produce  is  as  pleasant  as  it  is  im« 
portant.  A  dty  for  once  has  been 
sncoessfiilly  built  on  sand. 

The  art  of  enjoying  life,  when 
confined  to  any  giren  locality,  con- 
sists, not  in  endeavours  (which  will 
often  turn  out  yain)  to  change  the 
peculiar  characters  of  that  locality, 
but  rather  to  make  the  most  of 
them — ^nay,  eyen  to  augment  them 
in  the  same  directioui  increasing 
the  importance    of  that    spedal 
natiye  wealth  or  advantage,  and  so 
to  turn  what  is  indigenous  to  the 
soil  and  innate  to  the  district  to 
the  very  best  possible  account   Of 
course  this  does  not  mean  that 
unhealthy  marshes  diould  not  be 
drained,  or  that  mountain  defiles 
should  not  have  roads  made  through 
them;    but  the    marsh  (witness 
HoUuid)  may  be  converted  into 
rich  and  never-failing  pastures  in- 
stead of  into  indifferent  and  pre- 
carious corn-land,  and  the  line  of 
road  may  be   made  .  to    display 
picturesque   features    of   scenery 
(example,  the  Holyhead  and  the 
Simplon  roads)  as  well  as  to  lead 
from  one  point  to  another.     Thus, 
on  land  which  is  at  present  or  has 
previously  beSen  marsh  the  wise 
amateur  will  excavate  a  rivulet  or 
a  lake,  and  will  then  plant  his  or- 
namentol  woods  with  willow,  alder, 
and  poplar  trees,  instead  of  at- 
tempting an  arboretum  of  rock-lov- 
ing conifers  or  shrubs  that  thrive 
best  where  heat  and  drought  pre- 
vail   In  short,  the  prindpie  indi- 
cated is,  te  make  the  most  of  exist- 
ing circumstances,  and  not  to  strive 
after  circumstances  which  do  not^ 
and  probably  cannot,  there  exist. 
Nature  may  be  coaxed  and  led, 
but  she  pertinadously  resists  being 
fordbly  driven. 

Begardedin  this  light,  Arcachon 
is  admirable  as  a  specimen  of  what 
may  be  done  with  unpromising 
materials ;  namely,  a  monotonous 
pine-forest  covering  a  vast  extent 


of  sandy  wilderness,  in  an  outK>f- 
the-way ,  inconvenient,  unfrequented 
comer  leading  to  nowhere,  skirting 
a  large  shallow  salt-water  badn, 
whose  level  varies  with  eveiy  tide. 
But  the  sands,  the  pine-woods,  and 
the  climate  were  there.  They 
could  not  be  got  rid  of,  and  must 
be  made  the  best  of.  It  was  an 
effort  of  genius  to  combine  and 
convert  them  into  a  whole,  which 
looks  more  like  the  scenery  of  a 
brilliant  ballet  than  like  practical 
habitations  for  eveiy-day  use. 

For  a  few  days'  stay,  you  may 
do  worse  than  go  to  the  Hotel 
Legallais,  so  dose  to  the  '  Bassin'- 
that  you  may  eat  peaches  in  your 
bedroom  and  throw  the  stones  into 
the  water;  there  is  also  the  new 
Grand  H6tel,    both   bigger  and 
dearer  than  the  preceding.    The 
winter  residences  for  invalids   or 
idlers  at  Arcachon  form  a  separate 
suburb,  called  the'  Ville  d'Hiver, 
consisting  of  separate  villas,  eadi 
having  a  garden  or  grounds  of  its 
own  and  also  a  name,    selected 
quite  ad  libitum.     For  the  Winter 
Town  admits  of  nothing  so  com- 
monplace as  numbers  to  designate 
ite  respective  houses;  consequently 
the    memories    of   postmen   and 
hackney  coachmen  are  kept  in  good 
training. 

*Do  you  know  the  Villa  Tuigot?' 
I  asked  my  driver. 

*  Perfectly,  monsieur.' 

'  Tr^-bien.  I  want  to  go  there.' 

And  straight  we  went,  without 
hesitetion,  to  a  smart  cottage  or 
villa  of  the  third  or  fourth  magni- 
tude, snugly  embowered  in  a  comer 
of  the  pine-wood. 

There  are  dialete  and  villas  to 
suit  all  puisesy  from  modest  inde- 
pendence to  millionaires.  The 
ga^^dening  of  the  villas  is  induded 
in  the  rent,  which  may  be  called 
modwate  in  proportion  to  the  fur- 
niture and  accommodation  given, 
considering  too  that  they  are  rardy 
occupied  more  than  a  portion  of 
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ihe  jear.  The  Ville  d'Hiver  is 
lighted  with  gu ;  notwitheUnding 
which  it  has,  after  dark,  an  air  of 
extreme  retirement  and  iaolatiott. 
The  Bandj  paths  give  ont  no 
Boimdofwheels  or  footsteps.  There 
is  no  voice  of  birds,  no  eighiDg  of 
the  wind  amongst  the  biandies. 
On  a  cahn  night,  the  silence  amidst 
the  fir-trees  is  so  profonnd  and 
oppresaiTe  tliat  the  bom  of  a  noc- 
tornal  insect  makes  a  welcome 
break.  If  a  dog  barks  in  the  dis- 
tance, it  snggesta  the  belief  that  a 
pack  of  wild  hoands  is  htmtingtiie 
wood ;  and  when  M.  FSreire's  pea- 
cocks wake  np  and  scream,  the 
Iist«ner  is  convinced  that  that  In- 
dian fowl  has  been  uatnraUeed  inthe 
corert  which  clothes  the  sand-hills. 


'  When  yon  go  to  Arcachon,' 
Biudaladj-friend,  'do  ask  whether 
Dr.  Hameaa  is  still  alire.  He 
was  BO  kind  and  attenUve  to  ns 
dnring  my  poor  daughter's  ilhiess  ! 
He  settled  at  Arcachon  himself 
for  the  sake  of  the  climate  and  the 
resinous  emanations  given  ont  bj 
the  fir-woods.  Bat  he  was  in  aacb 
delicate  health  that  I  fear  he  may 
be  dead.' 

On  arrivbg,  therefore,  my  first 
inquiries  were  in  reference  to  the 
amiable  and  benevolent  physician. 
The  answer  was  that  Monsieur  le 
Docteor  Hameaa  bad  long  since 
been  cored,  enjoys  excellent  health, 
and  is  fully  occapied  with  an  ezr 
tensive  practice. 
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No.  YHL— DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

Z>u2cd-~delig1itfnl,  says  tlie  poet, 
Est — ^is  it,  and  right  well  we  know  it, 
Dedpere — to  take  oar  pleasure 
In  loco — when  we  have  the  leisure. 
Then  greet  we  here  a  short  vacation 
Serving  for  rest  and  recreation. 

I. 
A  laureate  courteously  avows 
The  bays  were  greener  from  his  brows. 

II. 
She  wore  a  wreath  of  roses  twined 
With  myrtle,  and  to  bards  was  kind. 

HI. 

The  manor-house  of  ancient  fame 
To  city  mart  still  gives  its  name. 

IV. 

These  three,  though  like  to  win  the  day, 
Were  killed  by  one  who  ran  away. 

V. 

The  less  the  schoolboys  who  translate  him 
Know  of  him  oft  the  more  they  hate  him. 

VI. 

It  comes  from  ashes,  so  we  read, 
And  is—  What  is  it  %    What,  indeed ! 

VII, 

His  reign,  his  very  life,  how  brief : 

A  scene  of  strife  cut  short  by  grief !  theta. 

The  liit  of  eorreat  Antmers  U  thU  AeroitU  will  he  publithsd  in  the  October 
Number  q^.  London  Society,  Anefoern  must  he  addressed  to  the  Acrostic 
JSditor  of  London  Socibtt,  188  JFleet-strect,  London,  E.  C,^  as  letters^  not  on 
post-cards,  and  tMtst  reach  this  address  by  September  the  10th*  ' 
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